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THE  SLAVERY  QUP^STION. 


TO  JONATHAN  i'mUAl'S,  ESQ. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

On  reading  Mr,  Clay's  speecli  on  Slavery,  many 
thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  which  I  wished  to  com- 
municate ;  and  our  conversation  of  last  eveinng  con- 
firmed me  in  the  purpose  of  laying  them  before  the  puh- 
lic.  I  have  resolved  lo  give  my  views  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  because  I  can  do  my  work  more  easily  and 
rapidly  in  this  way  than  in  any  otlier.  A  general,  me- 
thodical discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  me  ;  but  we  must  do  what  we  can.  I  must 
write  in  haste,  or  not  ai  aU,  If  others  would  take  the 
subject  in  band,  I  should  gladly  he  silqnt.  Something 
ought  to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion  ;  but  who  will  speak  ? 
My  range  of  topics  will  be  somewhat  large,  nor,  if  good 
can  be  done,  shall  I  hesilate  to  stray  beyond  the  docu- 
ment which  first  suggested  this  communication. 

I  shall  often  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mr. 
Clay  ;  but,  as  you  will  see,  I  regard  him  in  this  dis- 
cussion, simply  as  the  representative  of  a  body  of  men, 
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of  purpose  ;  but  public  men  differ  in  character  as  much 
as ,  private ;  and  when  a  statesman  holds  an  honoi'abie 
place  in  his  class,  and  brings  high  gifts  to  a  discussion, 
he  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  impartialiiy  and  respect. 
For  one,  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  defended  by 
the  ablest  men  among  its  upholders.  In  the  long  run, 
truth  is  aided  by  nolhing  so  much  as  by  opposition,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  those  who  cao  g,ive  the  full  strength 
of  ihe  argjUKient  on  ihe  side  of  error.  In.  an  age  of 
authority  and  spiritual  bondage,  the  opinions  of  an  in- 
dividual are  ofteri  important,  sometimes  decisive.  One 
voice  may  determine  the  judgment  of  a  country.  But 
in  an  age  of  free  discussion,  little  is  to  he  feared  from 
great  names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When  I  hear 
a  man  compJaiaing,  that  some  cause,  which  he  Jias  at 
heart,,  will  be  put  back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  book, 
1  suspect  that  his  attachmuat  to  it  is  a  prejudice,  that  he 
has  no  consciousness  of  standing  on  a  rock.  The  more 
discussion  ilie  better,  if  passion  and  personality  be  es- 
chewed ;  and  discussion,  even  if  stormy,  often  wiilnovvs 
truth  from  error,  a  gond  never  to  be  expected  in  an 
uniiiquiring  age. 
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exert  a  healing  poiver.  He  dosa  not,  in  a  fit  of  tran- 
sient, blinding  anger,  dash  to  the  ground  our  hopes  of 
relief  from  the  intolerable  evils  of  slavery.      He  states 
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immense  evil  was  ia  some  way  or  other  to  cease.  On 
this  ground,  such  of  us  in  the  Free  States  as  have  written 
against  slavery,  have  been  rebuked.  Our  friends  as 
weU  as  foes  have  said,  "  Ee  quiet ;  let  dte  South  alone ; 
it  will  find  for  itself  the  way  of  emancipation.  You 
throw  back  the  good  work  a  century."     We  have  all 
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breeding  and  slave-trading  communities.  We  have  seen, 
that  the  institution,  if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted,  was  to 
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be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by  "carnal  weapons,"  not 
bj  physical  force,  but  by  those  moral  influences,  which, 
if  steadily  poured  in  upon  a  civilized  people,  must  grad- 
ually prevail.  It  is  now  seen,  that  wc  were  right.  It 
is  now  plain,  that  the  South  has  deliberately  wedded 
itself  to  slavery.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  known.  The 
speech  pubhshing  this  doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  her- 
ald of  peace,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to  new  con- 
flict. It  calls  those  who  regard  slavery  as  a  grievous 
outrage  on  buman  nature,  to  spread  their  convictions 
with  unremitting  energy.  I  take  the  ground,  that  no 
communities,  unless  Cdtting  tiiemselves  ofF  from  the 
civilized  world,  can  withstand  just,  enlightened,  earnest 
opinion ;  and  this  power  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
slavery  more  zealously  than  ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  giving  us  no 
hope  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction 
of  the  colored  race,  puts  an  end  to  all  expectation  of 
aid  in  this  respect  from  the  Colonization  Society,  an 
institution  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  friend,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  noiv  the  President ;  and  I  trust,  his 
frankness  will  open  the  eyes  of  those,  who  dream  of 
removing  slavery  by  the  process  of  draining  it  off  to 
another  country ;  a  process  about  as  reasonable  as  that 
of  draining  the  Atlantic.  Colonization  may  do  good 
in  Africa.  It  does  only  harm  among  ourselves.  It  has 
confirmed  ihe  prejudice,  to  which  slavery  owes  much 
of  its  strength,  tliat  the  colored  man  cannot  live  and 
prosper  as  a  freeman  on  these  shores.  It  indeed  sends 
out  to  the  public  now  and  then  accounts  of  planters, 
who  have  freed  a  greater  or  less  number  of  slaves  to  be 
shipped  to  Africa.  But  these  very  operations  strengthen 
slavery  at  home      Could  the  master  send  his  plantation 
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to  Africa  vviili  his  slaves,  he  would  serve  die  cause  of 
freedom.  But  the  laod  remains  here,  and  remains  to  be 
tilled  ;  and  by  whom  must  the  cidtivation  go  on  ?  by 
slaves.  Of  course  new  slaves  mitst  be  boiiglit.  Of 
course  the  demand  for  slaves  is  increased ;  and  the 
price  of  a  man-  rises  ;  and  a  new  motive  is  given  to  the 
Slave-breeding  States  to  stock  the  market  with  human 
catde.  Thus  the  barbarous  trade  in  men  strikes  deeper 
root.  No.  Colonizadon  darkens  the  prospects  of  hu- 
manity at  horae,  however  it  may  brighten  them  abroad. 
It  has  done  much  to  harden  the  slave-holder  in  his  pur- 
pose of  holding  fast  his  victim,  and  thus  increases  the 
necessity  of  more  earnest  i-emonstrance  against  slavery, 

Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not  allow  that  the  resolution 
of  making  slavery  perpetual  at  the  South,  is  a  reason 
for  new  assaults  on  the  system.  He  insists,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  whole  Soutli,  that  we,  in  this  region,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  that  it  is  no  concern  of 
ours  ;  and  that  to  labor  here  for  the  subversion  of  an 
insiilufion  ia  other  States,  is  a  criminal  interference. 
Interference  is  the  word  which  has  been  applied  to  all 
agitadon  of  this  subject  at  the  North  ;  and  the  censure 
imphed  in  die  term  has  misled  the  unthinking  into  a 
vague  nodon,  that  to  touch  the  subject  here  is  doing 
wrong  to  the  South.  But  I  maintain,  that  there  is  a 
moral  interference  with  ouj'  fellow-creatures  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  only  to  be  asserted  as  a  right,  but  binding  as 
■a  duty.  This  is  the  first  topic  of  discussion,  and  its  im- 
portance will  induce  me  to  treat  it  at  large. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Slave-holding  Slates,  in  relation 
to  this  point,  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  foreign 
countries,  and  are  consequenily  to  be  treated  with  equal 
delicacy  and  reserve.      This  position  I  deny  ;  but  grant 
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it ;  I  maintain  the  right  of  acting  on  foreign  countries  by 
moral  means  for  moral  ends.  Suppose  iliat  there  were 
in  contact  with  us  a  foreign  state,  which  should  ordain 
by  law,  that  every  child,  born  with  black  hair  or  a 
darkly-shaded  face,  should  be  put  to  death  ;  and  sup- 
pose that  every  sixth  child  should  be  slaughtered  by  this 
barbarous  decree.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  comraunity  at 
our  door,  which  should  restore  the  old  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  should 
perish  in  these  execrable  games.  Who  of  us  would 
feel  himself  bound  to  hold  his  peace,  because  these 
atrocities  were  coraraitted  beyond  our  boundaries  ?  Who 
would  say,  that  the  tortures  of  the  slain  were  no  concern 
of  ours,  because  not  of  our  own  parish  or  country  ?  Is 
humanity  a  local  feeling  ?  Does  sympathy  stop  at  a 
frontier  ?  Does  the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  ap- 
proximates an  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface  .'  Is 
moral  indignation  moved  only  by  crimes  perpetrated  un- 
dei  our  own  eyes  ■'  Has  duty  no  work  to  do  beyond 
our  native  land  ?  Does  a  man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by 
Ining  m  another  state  ?  Is  liberty  nothing  to  us,  if 
cloven  down  at  a  httle  distance  ?  Christianity  teaches 
diffeient  lessons.  Its  spirit  is  unconfined  Jove.  _  One 
of  Its  grandest  truths  is  human  brotherhood.  Under  its 
impulses,  Christians  send  the  preacher  of  the  cross  to 
distant  countries,  to  war  with  deep-rooted  institutions. 
The .  spiritual  ties,  which  hind  all  men  together,  were 
not  woven  by  human  policy,  nor  can  statesmen  sunder 
them. 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should 
become  pledged  by  its  institutions  to  intemperance,  that 
Its  laws  should  be  framed  to  encourage  the  production 
and    consumption  of  ardont  spirits.      Would  not  every 
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Other  Slate  be  bound  to  give  utterance  to  its  detestation 
of  this  hoirible  sjstem  '  Suppose  that  tfiiijifiinte 
tOLieiie';,  m  their  auxifty  to  puiifj  this  sink  of  ton  up 
lion,  should  inalcp  its  excesses  and  Liiraes  their  siandir^ 
themes  "Who  ol  us  would  leeogniiO  the  ii^ht  of  the 
mtenipeiate  State  tu  repei  this  inteilercnce  as  an  asiault 
on  Its  soiereigntj  '  M  hat  sliouid  i^e  thmk,  were  this 
community  to  insist,  that  it  would  not  suifei  its  cliaiactei 
to  be  tiadured,  oi  the  pioduct,  on  which  its  wealth  and 
revenues  depended,  to  be  diminished,  and  tint  it  would 
recede  horn  the  Union  unless  peimnted  to  nianufat  tuie 
and  drini'  alcohol  mireproved  -'  These  questions  an- 
swr  themse!\es  But  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  asked, 
whether  intemperance  and  slaveiy  be  paiallel  cases  '' 
Tbey  are  parallel  as  viewed  m  relation  to  my  object, 
which  is,  not  to  weigh  Ihe  guilt  of  different  crimes,  but 
to  establish  a  general  principle,  to  establish  the  right  and 
duty  of  men  to  oppo^p  the  force  of  moral  reprobation 
to  prevalent  mora!  -  ■■■:,  whether  in  our  own  or  other 
countries.  Tn  regard  to  the  comparative  guilt  of  intem- 
perance and  slavery,  I  will  only  say,  that  the  last  in- 
volves the  worst  evil  of  the  first  ;  that  is,  it  does  much 
to  degrade  men  into  brutes.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference  ;  the  intemperate  man  degrades  himself;  (be 
slave-holder  degrades  his  fellow- creatures.  Which  of 
the  two  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  let  every 
man  judge. 

The  position  is  false,  that  nation  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere morally  with  nation.  Every  community  is  respon- 
sible to  other  communiiies  for  its  laws,  habits,  character; 
not  responsible -ill,  the  sense  of  being  liable  to  physical 
punishment  and  force,  but  in  the  sense  of  just  exposure 
to  reprobation  and  scorn  ;  and  this  moral  control  com- 
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inuniliea  are  bound  to  exercise  ovei  e^ch  othfi,  and  must 
e\eicise  ovei  each  othet,  and  exercise  iL  moie  and  moie 
in  piopoition  to  t!ie  spiead  ol  mtelhgeoce  and  civiliza- 
tion The  woild  is  governed  much  moie  by  opinion 
than  by  laws  It  ii  not  the  judgment  of  couits,  but  the 
moral  judgment  of  individuils  and  masses  oi  men,  whiuh 
IS  the  chief  wall  of  defence  round  pioperty  and  hfe 
With  tho  piugiesB  of  societ  ,  this  portw  of  opmion  i-, 
takng  the  plice  of  aims  Ruleia  aie  moic  ind  raoie 
anxious  to  stand  acqutted  befoie  ihen   peeib  and  the 
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SLAVERY  QUESTION.  1? 

answer.  The  friends  of  justice,  Kberty,  and  humanity 
accuse  diem  of  grievous  wrongs.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of 
the  prescnplion  of  two  hundred  years.  Within  this 
space  of  time,  great  changes  have  talien  place  in  the 
.code  by  which  the  commonweallh  of  nations  passes  sen- 
tence. The  doctrine  of  human  rights  has  been  ex- 
pounded. The  right  of  the  laborer  to  wages,  the  rigjit 
of  every  innocent  man  to  bis  own  person,  the  right  of 
all  to  equity  before  the  laws,  these  are  no  longer  ab- 
stractions of  speculative  visionaries,  no  longer  innova- 
tions, but  the  established  rights  of  humanity.  Before 
the  tribunal  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  higher  tribu- 
nal of  Christianity  and  of  God,  the  slave-holder  has  to 
answer  for  stripping  his  brother  of  these  recognised 
privileges  and  immunities  of  a  man.  Multitudes,  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  looking  above  the  distinction  of 
nations,  standing  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common 
nature,  protest  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  against 
the  wrong  inflicted  on  their  enslaved  brother.  Let  the 
South  understand,  that  it  is  i  t  30  lo'ce  or  mine,  or 
that  of  a  small  knot  of  entbus  a  is  1  ch  d  ey  have  to 
silence.  You  and  I  are  no  1  g  h  ns  e  represent 
those  great  principles  of  justice  a  d  char  ty  with  which 
the  human  heart  is  everywhere  beg  g  to  beat.  Ev- 
erywhere the  slave-bolder  is  accused  every  vhere  he  is 
iudged- 

It  is  strange,  that  the  So  tb  si  oul  1  tell  i  tl  a  !  e 
ncreasing  protest  at  the  Nor  I  a^a  n  t  slave  y  s  I 
greater  wrong,  because  slavery  s  one  ol  tbe  r  nst  in 
'■ions.  As  if  an  evil  lost  its  deiorn  ty  1  y  !  eco  n  ng  an 
institution,  that  is,  an  established  tl  g  1  eld  up  by  1  vs 
and  public  force.  One  would  th  nk  tl  a  tl  e  c  eu 
stance  of  its  being  so  rooted   of  its  la   ng  gi ned  tl  s 
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fearful  strength,  were  the  very  reason  for  vigorous  oppo- 
sition. A  few  stragghng  individuals,  given  to  a  bad 
course,  might  be  overlooked  for  their  insigaificance.  But 
when  a  community,  openly,  by  statutes,  by  arms,  adopts 
and  upholds  an  enormous  wrong,  tben  good  niea,  through 
the  earth,  are  bound  Eo  unite  against  it,  in  stern,  solemn 
remonstrance.  The  greater  the  force  combined  to  sup- 
port an  evil,  the  greater  the  force  needed  for  its  subver- 
sion. Crime  is  comparatively  weak,  until  ic  embodies 
and  "  sanctifies  "  itself  in  institutions.  Individuals,  seiz- 
ing on  and  enslaving  their  brethren,  would  be  put  down 
by  t!ie  spontaneous,  immediate  reprobation  of  society. 
It  is  the  perpeti-ation  of  this  vvroug  by  communities, 
which  makes  it  formidable  ;  and,  I  confess,  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  a  justification  may  be  found  for  organized  as- 
sociations against  slavery.  This  evil  rests  on  associated 
strength,  on  the  prostitution  of  the  powers  of  tiie  slate. 
Regarded  as  an  institution,  which  combined  millions  up- 
hold, it  seems  to  have  a  strength,  a  permanence,  against 
which  individual  power  can  avail  nothing  ;  and  hence,  tt 
may  be  said,  strength  is  to  be  sought  in  associations. 
The  argument  does  not  satisfy  me  ;  for  I  beheve,  that, 
to  produce  moral  changes  of  judgment  and  feeling,  the 
individual,  in  the  long  run,  is  stronger  than  combinations  ; 
bui  I  do  feel,  that  slavery,  entrenched  behind  institutions, 
is,  on  that  very  account,  to  be  assailed  with  all  the 
weapons  of  reason,  of  moral  suasion,  of  moral  reproba- 
tion, which  good  men  can  wield.  Less  mercy  should 
be  shown  it,  because  it  is  an  institution. 

The  notion  which  I  have  combated,  that  slavery  is  to 
be  treated  with  respect  because  it  is  a  public  ordinance, 
is  one  of  many  proofs,  that,  even  yet,  there  is  hut  a  faint 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  an   everlasting  and 
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"iou  and  I,  iiir,  observe  the  golden  lule,  concerning 
SouLhein  shveiy  We  do  to  our  neighbour,  what  we 
wi&h  our  neighboui  to  do  to  us.  Wo  expose,  as  we  can, 
the  ciimea  and  cruelties  of  other  States,  and  we  ask  of 
othei  States  the  aanie  freedom  towards  our  own,  K,  hi 
the  opinion  oi  the  civilized  world,  or  of  any  portion  of 
it,  we  of  this  Commonwealth  are  robbing  men  of  their 
dearest  rights,  and  treading  them  in  tlie  dust,  let  the 
wrong  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide.  If  good  men  any- 
where  beheve,  that  here  the  v  eak  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong,  and  tire  poor  are  denied  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  then  let  llieni  make  every  Slate  of  the  Union  ring 
with  indignant  rebuke.  Especially  if  a  giant  evil  is  here 
incorporated  with  our  civil  institutions,  upheld  by  the 
public  force,  so  that  the  sufferers  are  made  dumb,  so  that 
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llipy  endure  the  last  wrong  in  being  fnrbiilden  to  speak 
of  their  wruiigs,  then,  we  say,  let  humanity  beyond  our 
borders  take  hold  of  (heir  cause.  If  the  oppressed  are 
muzzled  here,  let  the  lips  of  the  free  elsewhere  give 
voice  to  their  wrongs- 

Iti  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  gone  on  tlie  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Slave-holding  States,  as  far  as  slavery  is 
concerned,  stand  to  the  other  States  on  the  footing  of 
foreign  countries,  and  have  ihown,  that  if  we  make  them 
this  concession,  our  light  of  remonstrance  against  this 
institLition  is  untouched.  But  this  concession  is  un- 
grounded, unjust.  The  Free  and  Slave  States  are  one 
nation,  and  have  a  very  different  connexion  with  one  ao- 
other  from  their  connexion  with  foreign  communities. 
Slavery  is  not  the  affair  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the  whole. 
Tlie  Fiee  States  are  concerned  in  it,  and  of  necessity 
act  on  it  and  are  acted  on  by  it  We  of  the  North  sus- 
fi  o  ntimiie  leiaticns  to  slavery,  nhich  make  us  paittk 
eis  ol  Its  guilt,  am!  which,  of  couiiO,  bind  us  to  u"e 
e\eiy  lawl  il  means  for  its  subversion  Thia  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  estiblnh 

If  we  kok  6iii  at  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  we  ha\e 
a  piool,  bon  deeplv  the  Free  States  are  implicated  by 
their  contact  with  the  "^lave  hold  ng  I  do  not  refei  now 
to  the  repioach  fi\ed  on  the  whole  people  I)  the  open, 
allowed  existence  of  bondage  at  the  seat  of  government 
This  IS  e\il  enough,  especially  if  we  add,  that  the  Pis- 
tiict  of  Columb  a,  besides  this  contamination,  is  one  ol 
the  chief  slav  e  raai  kets  in  the  country  ;  so  that  strangers, 
foreign  mimsteis,  men  whose  reports  of  us  determine 
our  lank  m  the  civilized  world,  associate  with  us  the 
enoimities  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slave  auctions  as 
among  our  chief  distinctions.  This  is  bad  enough  for  a 
community  which  has  any  respect  for  character-     But 
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there  is  a  greater  evil  The  District  of  Columliia  fast 
ens  on  the  wliolo  nation  the  gi  ilt  of  slave  lioldi  a;  We 
at  the  North  uphold  it  as  ti  Ij  fa  the  &oith  That  tiis 
trict  belongs  to  no  Stnte  but  to  tie  lation  It  is  gov 
eined  by  the  nation,  and  with  as  anjie  poweis  as  are 
pc)S3essed  by  any  State  gi^emment  Its  laws  and  in'-ti 
tiitiocs  exist  through  the  national  will  Eveiy  legal  act 
owes  its  authority  to  Congiess  Of  con  equence,  the 
slavery  of  the  District  is  upheld  by  the  intion  ISot  a 
slave  is  sold  or  whipped  theie  but  bj  tho  sai  ct  on  c f  the 
whoie  people.  The  slaie  code  of  the  Disliict  adn  its 
of  mitigations ;  and  this  code  lemams  unn  od  hed  thioigh 
the  national  will.  The  guilt  of  tlie  institution  thus  lies 
at  the  door  of  every  man  m  the  United  State';,  inless 
he  purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition  and  remon- 
strance against  the  evil.  What !  have  the  Free  Slates 
nolliing  to  do  with  slavery  !  This  moment  they  are  giv- 
.ng  it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe, 
how  sooh  and  naturally  retribution  ioUows  crime.  We 
uphold  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  this  is 
beginning  to  trench  on  our  own  freedom.  It  is  making 
of  no  effect  the  right  of  petitionj  a  right  founded  not  on 
convention  and  charters,  but  on  nature,  and  granted  even 
by  despots  to  their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  which  the 
petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Columbia  have 
been  denied  the  common  attention  by  Congress,  is  not 
even  specious.  The  right  of  Congress  to  perform  the 
act  for  which  the  petitioners  pray  is  undoubted.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  demonstrated.*     Why,  then,  are 

*  See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Abolition  of  f 
bia,  by  Wylhi.  Tliia  is  one  of  the  ablei 
preee.     It  is  ascribed  to  Theodore  Weld. 
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the  memorials  of  a  free  people  on  this  subject,  treated 
with  a  scorn  lo  which  no  others  are  subjected  ?  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  petitioners  are  aiming  at  an  object 
which  the  constitution  places  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  that  they  are  seeking,  through  this  action  in  the 
District,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States.  To  this,  two 
replies  at  once  occur.  The  first  is,  tliat  among  the  pe- 
titioners, who  hope  by  acting  on  the  District  to  reach 
slavery  everywhere,  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  an- 
other object,  which  is  the  well-being  of  the  District,  or  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Allowing  one 
r*"  their  ends  to  be  unwamntable,  they  tlistincily  propose 
anoll  ei  e  id,  which  tliP  constitution  ^motions  A  second 
replj  i^f,  lilt  It  1  njt  true  of  ail  i/ho  'm\e  petitioned  foi 
tlie  aboil  1  on  of  slattri  in  !hf  D -^ti  ct  that  thL>  hme 
aimed  in  this  waj  at  the  i  ol  tone  fit  in  the  Stites 
I  haie  signed  these  peiitioi  ^  I  know  i  ot  how  often, 
aid,  m  so  doing,  was  in  no  degree  mo\ed  b)  th  s  con- 
sideiaiion  I  was  go^eined  by  other  motives  I  wished 
the  Disti  ct  to  be  puii'ied  fiom  a  gieat  evil  I  wished 
the  nat  on  to  be  fieed  fiom  the  icsponsibility  of  oidiin 
1  ig  ind  uphold  ng  slavery  I  v-  ished  also  by  some  pub 
he  act  to  wash  my  own  hands  of  ibia  guilt  I  lelt  my- 
self bound  to  declare,  that  if  this  nation  uphold  slaieij, 
I  am  cioai  of  it  Aid  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  eveij  man 
m  the  1  lee  Stales,  who  regaids  this  institution  is  I  do, 
to  bear  the  same  testimony  against  it,  and,  by  soleinn 
lemonstnnce  to  Congiess,  to  purge  his  conscience  of 
the  nation's  ciime  As  foi  njsclf  I  could  nut  j  ct  tioii 
aga  nst  slaveiy  in  the  Dijtiict,  as  a  means  of  abohsh  ng 
It  in  the  States ,  foi,  as  I  have  again  and  igain  dechred, 
I  can  see  I  il  little  connexion  between  these  measure 
Be  this  as  it  maj    b}  sanri  mini.,  in  acknowledged  wronf 
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3it  ilie  seat  oT  government,  we  have  provoked  n  blow  at 
our  own  privileges.  Tii  [he  original  cirauglit  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred  to,  for 
no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being  questioned.  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  not  satisfied  with  its  foundatiou  in 
nature  and  reason,  chose  to  place  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  constitution.  What  this  right  is,  we  must  judge 
from  usage,  and  from  its  own  nature  and  end.  Thus 
interpreted,  has  it  not  been  infringed  by  the  power  of 
slavery  ?  * 

I  have  now  conaitiered  one  important  relation  of  the 
Free  States  to  slavery,  diat  which  grows  out  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  now  proceed  to  another.  The 
constitution  requires  tho  Free  States  to  send  back  to 
bondage  the  fugitive  slave.  Does  this  show  that  we 
have  no  concern  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
South .'  that  the  guilt  of  tbem,  if  such  there  be,  is 
wholly  theirs,  and  in  no  degree  ours  ?  This  clause 
makes  us  direct  pai'takers  of  the  guiU ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  matter  of  slavery. 
I  know  no  provision  of  the  consiitution  at  which  my 
moral  feelings  revolt,  but  this.  Has  not  the  slave  a 
right  to  fly  from  bondage  ?  Who  among  us  doubts  it  r 
Let  any  man  ask  himself,  how  he  should  construe  his 
rights,  were  he  made  a  slave;  and  does  he  not  receive 
an  answer  from  his  ovm  moral  nature,  as  briglit,  imme- 
diate, and  resisdess,  as  lightning  ?  And  yet  we  of  "the 
Free  States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give  him  back  to 
bondage  !  It  docs  not  satisfy  me  to  be  told,  that  this  is 
a  part  of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  constitution,  whicii 
all  are  solemnly  bound  to  uphold.  No  charier  of  man's 
writing  can  sanctify  injustice,  or  repeal  God'a  Eternal 
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Law.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  that  every  man 
who  aids  the  restoration  flf  the  flying  slave,  is  a  wrong- 
doer, though  this  is  done  hy  our  best  and  wisest  men 
with  no  self-reproach.  To  send  him  from  a  Free  State 
into  bondage,  seems  to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
transport  him  fi-oni  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  or  this 
country.  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  told,  thai  the  fugitive 
is  a  slave  by  the  laws  of  territory  from  which  he  es- 
capes. But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  violations  of 
the  most  sacred  rights,  we  cannot  innocently  be  active 
in  replacing  men  under  their  cruel  power.  The  slave 
goes  back  not  merely  to  toil  and  sweat  for  his  master  as 
before.  He  goes  to  be  lacerated  for  the  offence  of  fly- 
ing from  oppression.     For  hardly  any  crime  is  the  slave 
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me  tiulh  wh  ch  I  fpeak,  however  que'it  oned  no\i,  will 
not  Inie  been  spoken  in  vain  J-O  dij  is  not  I  oiovei 
ihe  moo  who  now  bcorn  oi  condpmii,  lie  not  to  hve 
foi  evei  Let  a  few  yeai  pass,  mid  we  shil!  all  have 
viiii^hed  and  oiher  iciors  «ill  fill  tlie  stafte,  and  the  de 
pLsed  vid  neglected  truths  o(  ll  s>  t,  neiaticn  mil  become 
iho  lionoied  ones  ol  the  next 

Beloie  q  iitting  this  topic,  it  maj  be  well  juat  to 
glance  at  the  loisonmg  by  which  mj  iiews  will  be 
tt^saded  To  the  e\posJl]on  oi  dut\  now  given  it  will 
be  objected,  that  the  motahty  ot  thu  closet  is  not  tlie 
inorahty  ot  ii,al  bio,  that  then,  is  dang^i  of  pushing 
piinciples  to  extiemeb  ,  that  dilficultibs  aie  to  be  giap- 
pled  with  in  the  conduct  of  piibhc  afidirs,  which  retned 
men  cannot  understind  ,  that  the  e  must  be  i  compio- 
tnise  between  the  Ideal  and  the  \ctiial  ,  and  that  our 
iigid  lules  must  be  softened  or  bend,  when  consequen- 
ces, unusuilly  serious,  will  attend  then  observance 
Xhese  commonplaces  are  not  wholl}  without  truth 
Moiahty  is  sometimes  turned  by  mexpeiienced  men, 
mto  tanl  and  lomance  Sohtaij  dieanieis  exalti  ig 
imagination  above  leison  ind  conscience,  make  life  a 
stage  foi  playing  showy,  dazzling  paits,  which  pass  with 
thera  for  beautiful  or  heroic.  I  have  iittle  more  sym- 
pathy with  these  over-refmed,  subHraatod  moralists,  than 
with  the  common  run  of  coarse,  low-minded  politicians. 
Duty  is  something  practicable,  something  within  reach, 
and  which  approves  itself  to  us  not  In  moments  of 
fevei'ish  excitement,  but  of  dehherate  thought.  Good 
sense,  which  is  another  name  for  that  calm,  compre- 
hensive reason,  which  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  looks 
at  all  the  circumstances  and  consequences  of  actions, 
is  as  essential  to  the  moral  direction  oi'  life,  as  in  merely 
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I  degrading  bondage,  and  to  hortihle  lacera- 

lion.      The  fixed  miiversal   consetjuence  of  this  act  is, 

.he  severe  , 

>iinishment,  not  of  the  injuiieu«,  but  of  the 

injiiied  man 

.     On   this  point,   my  raoidl  natuio   spe.iks 

Etioii§ly,  and  I   ought  to  give  it  uneiance      Jf  I  en, 
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SLAVERY  UIIBS'J'ION.  27 

Sliere  are  enough  to  refute  mo.  My  authorily  is  nothing, 
where  a  people  are  against  me.  I  ask  no  autliorijy  ; 
but  simply  that  wbat  I    say  may  be  calmly,  impartially 

It  will  be  said,  that  tbe  South  will  insist  on  this  slip- 
iilation,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  her 
institutions.  This  necessity  may  be  questioned,  be- 
cause, if  I  may  judge  from  a  rough  estimate,  compara- 
tively few  fugitives  are  recovered  from  other  States  ; 
and  yet  slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But  if  the  necessity 
be  real,  then  it  follows,  that  llie  Fi'ee  Stales  are  the 
guaJ'dians,  and  essential  supports  of  slavery.  We  are 
the  jailors  and  constables  of  the  institution ;  and  yet, 
we  are  told,  that  we  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery,  that 
it  IS  in  no  degree  our  concern  ! 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be  done,  if 
the  constitution  bind  us  to  an  unlawful  act .''  I  reply ; 
the  mdividual,  convinced  of  tlie  unlawfulness,  can  have 
no  difficulty.  He  must  abstain  from  what  he  deems 
wrong.  As  to  tbe  community,  should  It  ever  come  to 
the  same  conviction,  it  must  take  counsel  from  circum- 
stances and  from  its  wisest  minds,  as  lo  the  course  by 
which  its  peace  and  prosperity  and  the  interest  of  llie 
whole  laid  may  be  leconcded  w  ih  dut}  Happdj, 
the  constitution  ma}  be  amended,  and  tins  powet  js 
ne\ei  so  ntedcd  as  when  the  consritnce  of  the  citizen 
comes  in  colhsion  with  the  government  I  trust,  tiiat 
an  amendment,  leachin,,  the  piesent  case,  and  demand 
ed,  not  by  the  p^&  loi  bit  bj  tie  deliberate  moni 
ludgment  of  a  1  iige  poilio  i  of  the  comtminity,  wili  not 
fa  1  I  appeal  to  the  genoiositj  and  honor  of  the  boulh, 
and  would  isk,  wheihei  we,  iiiih  our  itev^s  of  slavery, 
ought  to  be  required  to  gne  it  active  support '    I  nould 
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ask,  whether,  in  the  present  slate  of  opinion  in  ths 
civilized  world,  a  slave  country  ought  not  io  protect  ils 
own  institutions,  without  looking  for  aid  to  others  ?  I 
would  ask  too,  whether  a  citizen,  who  views  the  govern- 
ment which  he  sustains,  as  pledged  to  wrong,  deserves 
reproach  for  laboring  to  hring  it  into  harmony  with  truth 
and  rectitude  ?  Does  not  the  constitution,  in  making 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply  the  possibility 
of  defect,  and  warrant  free  discussion  of  its  various 
clauses  ?  What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if,  on  a 
grave  question  of  duty,  we  must  hold  our  peace  ?  If 
the  citizen  beheves,  that  our  very  constitutional  charter 
sanctions  wrong,  is  he  not  bound  by  his  participation 
of  the  national  sovereignty,  by  the  fact  of  his  forming  a 
portion  of  the  body  politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought  ? 
I  proceed  to  consider  another  important  relation  which 
the  North  bears  to  slavery.  We  are  bound,  in  case  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  to 
put  it  down  by  force.  This  we  ought  to  do,  for  such 
^n  insuirection  would  involve  all  the  M'oes  and  crimes 
of  civd  war  in  the  most  aggravated  forms,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  a  beneficial  result.  It  would  hi'  cruehy,  massa- 
cre, without  compensation  or  hope.  The  slaves  are 
incapable  of  substituting  free  institutions  for  their  bon- 
dage :  and  extermination  or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end 
their  struggles.  We  ought  to  disarm  diem  ;  but  ought 
we  to  replace  their  chains  '  Ought  we  to  put  them 
without  protection  under  exasperated  oppressors  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  feel,  that  both  pai-ties  in  this  fearful  conflict 
have  rights .'  And  ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  of 
both  .'  Is  there  nothing  at  which  our  minds  revolt, 
in  the  thought  of  restoring  unmitigated  slavery ;  of  giving 
back  the  victim  to  the  unrestrained  power,  which,  undee 
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SLAVERY  QUESTION.  29 

H  spasmodic  sense  of  wrong,  he  has  straggled  to  tlirow 
oft'?  Should  not  every  effort,  short  of  physical  force, 
be  employed  to  obtain  for  him  a  belter,  a  more  righteous 
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the)  foigft  \  hilst  ihi"}  utler  ilieiii,  tud  \  hrSi  haie  no 
po«Li  oiei  then  lues 

Ibeie  IB  another  way  m  which  Soithem  shvery 
hears  senou'ily  on  the  Noith  It  blendb  itsdf  inti- 
nntcl/  with  the  whole  political  action  of  the  country, 
detenumes  its  paities,  decides  importaat  ineasmes  of 
government,  is  a  brand  oF  discord,  a  fodntain  of  bitter 
strifes,  and,  wbiLt  it  Jists,  will  never  suflei  us  to  he 
come  truly  one  jieople  ^^  e  call  ouiselves  one,  but 
slavei)  makes  ns  two  Nitii.nal  unitj  implies  a  general 
unity  of  chijictei  ,  but  Sld^e  States  ind  Iiee  States 
are  seveied  by  deep,  mdehble  diflerent-es  of  mmd  and 
feehng  In  the  fDimei,  wheie  one  halt  of  the  popu- 
lation are  semi  birbdious  oi  senii  biutal,  lod  the  other 
half  trained  lo  niaiteij,  to  loidship,  theie  can  be  little 
comprehension  of,  and  hitle  sjmpathj  niih,  the  latttr 
v^here  the  lecognuion  of  the  equal  lights  of  ail  is  the 
pervading  principle  of  goieinment  and  of  common  life 
The  South  couoting  labor  degradation,  must  look  with 
contempt  on  th.-  mo  t  important  and  mfluenlial  poitions 
of  the  North  that  is,  our  gieat  mechanic  and  agricultural 
ciaise?  Fiom  the-e  fundamenn!  differences  in  the\ery 
constitution  of  society,  must  grow  up  jealou&ies,  real 
and  imaginary  collisions  of  interest,  mutual  dlshke,  mutu- 
al fear.  Congress  must  he  an  arena,  in  which  Northern 
and  Southern  parlies  will  be  arrayed  against  each  other ; 
and  that  portion  of  tiie  Union,  which  has  the  strongest 
bond  of  union  within  itself,  will,  on  the  whole,  master 
the  other.  A  Northern  man  thinks  it  no  hard  tiling  to 
show,  that  slavery  has  chiefly  ruled  the  country,  has 
deeply  influenced  Northern  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, has  played  off  Koriliern  parties  against  each  other, 
wliilst  a  Southern  man  undoubtedly  can  produce  a  list  of 
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gnennce  in  return  Thus  sla^ej)  h  the  LaJie  of  our 
Union  Nothing,  ehe  (.jq  scpanlo  us  Without  this 
dement  of  wni  and  woe  in  oui  institutions,  oiii  nation 
would  be  moie  indis'-oluhly  bound  togethei  bj  mutual 
benefits,  than  anj  othei  nation  it  b)  h<i]jil  and  tndiiion 
Have  we,  then,  nothing  to  do  with  slaven  •'  Is  it  the 
concern  of  die  South  alone  '  Aie  we  bound  to  ktep 
'iilence  on  it,  because  it  nowbeic  touches  ua,  becau&e  it 
1')  Qj  foreig,n  to  uh  as  the  slaveiy  ot  Tiikey  and  Russia  ' 
O  no  It  moie  ihan  touches  us  We  feel  its  grasp 
We  owe  it  to  ouisehe':  is  well  is  to  hutnanitj,  to  do 
what  VlQ  lawfull)  and  peacpfully  ma)  to  piocurp  its 
ibthtion 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  the  iigl  t  and  fitness 
of  discussng  fieely  the  subject  of  slaveiy  Wliy  n  lE 
that  this  right  is  questioned  '  Whit  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chaigp  agam^it  us,  of  unwariannble  mteiference 
with  what  is  not  our  pioper  concem  ^  The  real  cause 
of  the  complaint,  though  not  i  pected  at  the  South, 
is  the  insensibility  which  prevails  there  in  regai'd  to  this 
evil.  Couid  the  slave-holder  look  on  it  from  our  point 
of  view,  could  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would  no  longer 
blame  our  remonstrances  against  it.  He  would  himself 
join  the  cry.  But  here  hes  his  unhapplness.  Long 
habit  has  hardened  him  to  slavery.  Perhaps  he  calls  it 
an  evil,  but  this  word  on  his  lips  means  something  very 
different  from  what  it  means  on  ours.  Habit  is  as  pow- 
erful over  the  understanding  and  conscience  as  over  the 
will.  An  institution  handed  down  from  our  fathers, 
sanctioned  by  laws,  and  under  which  we  have  grown 
up,  be  it  ever  so  criminal,  cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a 
stranger,  and  we  naturally  count  the  stranger's  rebuke 
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32  BEMAJIKS  ON  THE 

an  insult  and  wrong.  Here  lies  the  vice  of  Mr.  Clay's 
speech.  He  silenily  assumes  the  innocence  of  slavery. 
He  does  not  dream  of  the  need  of  apologizing  for  him- 
self as  a  slave-holder.  He  cannot  realize,  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  civilized  world,  this  is  a  brand,  which  shows 
thvougli  all  the  brightness  of  bis  talents  and  fame.  He 
approaches  the  subject  with  a  tone  of  confidence,  and, 
though  the  advocate  of  flagrant  injusti(;e,  takes  the  ground 
of  an  injured  man.  We,  who  speak  and  write  against 
slavery,  find  our  vindication  and  our  duty  in  the  enor- 
mity of  the  evil.  How  natural  that  those,  who  have 
lived  in  fellowship  with  the  evil  from  their  birth,  should 
look  on  us  as  rash,  unwarrantable  meddlers  with  what  is 
their  business  alone  ! 

I  have  said,  that  we  rest  the  jusdce  and  obligation 
of  our  moral  effbi'ts  against  slavery,  on  die  greatness 
of  the  evil.  It  might  then  be  expected,  that  to  make 
out  our  case  more  fully,  I  should  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
and  show  that  slavei-y  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but 
a  combination  of  wrongs,  and  crimes,  and  woes,  not 
only  justifying,  but  demanding,  the  opposition  of  all 
good  men.'  But  I  have,  in  a  former  publication,  ti'av- 
elled  this  ground,  and  I  cannot  unnecessarily  reneiv  the 
pain  which  I  then  suffered.  There  is,  however,  one 
topic  on  which  something  should  be  said.  I  refer  to 
the  common  apology  for  slavery,  by  which  the  whole 
South,  and  not  a  few  at  the  North,  conceal  from  them- 
selves the  true  character  of  this  evil,  and  repel  as  un- 
warrantable our  efforts  for  its  destruclJon,  Whenever 
the  subject  Is  discussed,  we  are  told,  that  Uirough  the 
lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suffers  less  than  the  la- 
borer in  most  other  countries.  He  has  more  comforts, 
we  hear.     He  is  happier.     To  this  refuge  the  slave- 
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34  REMARKS   ON   THE 

from  the  South,  set  us  at  ease  on  tins  point  The  anx- 
iety of  tJie  planter  to  show  the  Norihein  iisitpi  the  com- 
forts of  his  slaves,  sPti  us  at  ease  Wuhin  a  s,hort  time, 
more  than  one  gentle  voice  ol  worrnn  fiom  the  South 
has  spoken  to  me  of  tlie  happiness  of  the  slue  The 
master  feels,  that  he  can  only  keep  himself  nitliin  the 
pale  of  civilized  society,  by  practising  kindness  to  a 
certain  extent,  AW  his  defendeis  at  the  Noilli  plead  his 
kindness.  Who  does  not  see,  that,  under  these  influ- 
ences, the  severities  ot  the  sjstem  must  be  mitigated, 
and  that  the  advocates  of  fieedoiil  aie  domg  immediate 
good  to  the  poor  creatures  whose  cause  the)  espouse  '' 

I  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  geneial  tiealment 
of  the  slaves  improved,  but  that  then  reliS!;mus  means 
are  increased,  in  conaoquence  of  the  Agititioti  at  the 
North,  We  are  told,  that  the)  aie  now  denied  instiuc- 
lion  in  reading.     But  ministeis,  churches,  masteis,  are 

1   d     [  b  f     ,  to  the  ohhgafion  of  giving 

11  1      bl  of  Chiistianitj,  and  have  a 

y  11         )    he  reproach  of  bunging  up 

Id         111  1       then   boideis      I  mubt  sa) , 

h  h        1  1  st  give  credit  to  the  South 

f  d      1  ition  to  the  slave,  I  expect 

11  d  f    m  A  d  I  thus  speak,  cot  meie!)  fiom 

1         p  f        11  g  toes'ps,  but  fiom  immutable 

1  p        pi         I        h    d  to  gtaft  good  on  vihat  is 

lly       I      d  p   ,  haid  for  tlie  man  who  op- 

p  1    1  Tbeie  is  alwajs  a  tenden- 

y  y       ^i  fluences  which  a  man  exerts 

r  I  1  b     g,  IS  to  wai  against  his  teh- 

g  Ij        1  1  and  pbjsical  nature      The 

African  is,  indeed,  ^eij  susceptible,  and  easil)  puts  on 

the  show  of  piety.     Nothing  is  easiei  than  to  draw  forth 
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groans  or  shouts  from  a  colored  congregation.     A'otliirg  ' 
easier  tlian  to  gatlicr  tliis  people  by  crowtis  into  church- 
es     Brrt  the  slave  is  incapable  of  a  nobler  reverence 
il    G    1    1  d    h  H  1    lly 
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laborers.  We  have  no  right  to  inflict  a  suffering,  great- 
er or  less,  on  aa  innocent  fellow- creature.  Injustice  is 
injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its  influence  ever  so  con6ned. 
Were  one  of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of  usurpation, 
to  abridge  the  free  motions  and  the  rights  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  would  it  be  a  mitigation  of  tlie  wrong,  (hat  the 
laborer  still  exceeded  in  privileges  and  means  of  pleas- 
ure the  serfs  of  Russia  ?  It  is  no  excuse  for  keeping 
a  man  in  (he  dust,  that  you  throw  him  belter  food  than 
he  can  earn  by  his  free  industry.  Be  just  before  yoa 
are  generous.     The  lenity,  which  quiets  you  in  wroDg- 
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■doing,  bBLomei  a  Lume       Do  not  boasL  oi  ■ 


y  I 


«hpi 


iheii  ownei  borae  Iiighwajmen  have  taken 
jjiidt  in  the  gentlemanly,  couiteous  style,  in  which  thev 
havL  eased  the  travelki  of  his  purae  Thej  baie  givei 
hira  back  a  pait  ol  the  spoiL,  tint  he  might  l^iavel  coi 
fouabh  home  B  it  thej  weie  lobhe  s  nil  A  cnir 
aai  lelation  cannot  be  made  tiituous  bj  the  mode  of  su', 
tainmg  it  Cajsai  w  as  a  clement  dictator,  but  uiiirj  at  n 
did  not  therefoie  cease  to  be  a  vice 

It  IS  no  e'iciise  for  lakma;  posbession  of  a  m-in  that 
^e  can  make  him  hippiei  We  aie  poor  judges  of  an 
othei  s  hapjimess  He  was  made  to  woik  it  out  foi 
himself  Our  opin  on  of  hi3  best  mteiests  is  particul  ir 
ly  to  be  distrusted,  ivlien  oir  own  interest  is  to  be  ad 
vaiced  bj  roak  iig  li  m  om  tool  Especially  if,  to  mal  e 
him  happj,  we  must  drive  him  as  a  biute  subject  hiii» 
to  thL  lash  II  IS  plainly  time  to  give  op  our  philanthropn. 
effoits   and  to  let  bim  seek  !i  ?  good  in  his  own  way 

AUow  that  the  siffeungs  of  the  sla(e  tie  less  than 
tho  p  of  the  free  laboiei  Bit  the^e  sufleimgs  are 
Wrongb,  and  this  changes  then  natme  Pain  as  pain  s 
nolhine,  compaied  inth  pain  when  it  is  a  wrong  4. 
blow  gven  me  b}  accident,  maj  fell  me  to  the  earth  , 
bul,  alter  aE,  it  is  i  trifle  A  sight  blow,  inflicted  in 
■jcorn  or  with  mjuiious  intent  is  an  evil,  which,  wi  bout 
aid  from  mj  pnnciplea,  I  could  not  beai  Let  God'a 
piovidence  confine  me  to  my  loom  by  disi^ase,  and  I 
moFL  than  submit,  for  lo  his  dispensations  I  see  pa  entai 
gndiess  seeking  my  puiitj  and  peace  But  let  man 
imprison  me,  without  infiietmg  disease,  and  how  ntol- 
II  able  my  narrow  bounds  So  if  the  elements  take 
nwaj  our  p'operty,  we  resign  it  without  a  murmur     but 
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wrong,  and  cuts  tliem  off  Aom  help  from  their  kind. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  slave  has  nothing  of  this  con- 
sciousness of  his  wrongs,  which  adds  such  weight  lo 
sufferings.  He  has  no  self-respect,  we  hear,  to  be 
wounded  when  he  is  kshed.  To  him,  as  lo  ihe  os,  a 
blow  IS  but  1  blow  And  Js  this  an  apology  for  slaverj , 
tint  It  de  tiojs  all  sen'ie  of  wron^'-  blunts  the  common 
sensibilities  of  1  umm  mture,  in  ke  man  tam'"i  than  the 
nobler  animals  under  inflicted  pa  n  -^  It  is  thu  pioitra 
tion  of  self  lespect  and  of  just  mdigmtion  foi  wiongf, 
which  'iets  an  additional  seal  on  bhverj  as  an  outiage  on 
humanity  But  it  is  not  tiue,  that  ihp  pnit  ol  i  man  is 
whollj  killed  in  the  slave  Ihe  moral  nature  never  dies 
He  ofien  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence  which  he  cannot 
resist.  He  has  often  bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel 
overseer.  He  ponders  in  secret  over  his  oppressed  lot. 
There  are  deep  groans  of  conscious  injury  and  revenge, 
which,  though  smothered  by  fear,  do  not  less  agonize 
the  soul. 

In  (hose  remarks,  we  have  seen  how  much  the  slave 
may  sufTei',  though  little  of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters 
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into  his  lot.  My  hosliiity  to  the  syslcm  does  not  rest 
pn'niarily  on  the  physical  agonies  It  Inflicts,  but  on  a 
deeper  foundation  ;  on  its  flagrant  injustice,  and  on 
the  misery  necessarily  involved  in  a  system  of  wrong. 
Slavery,  however,  is  not  to  be  absolved  from  the  guilt 
of  cruelty.  However  tempered  with  kindness,  it  does 
and  must  hear  this  brand.  Who  that  laiows  human 
nature,  can  question  whether  irresponsible  power  will  be 
abused  .■'  Such  power  breeds  the  very  passions  which 
make  atuse  sure.  Besides,  it  is  exposed  to  great  lerap- 
tation.  Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating  Then  lazi- 
ness, thievishness,  lying  propensities,  suSLiues';,  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  their  condition,  are  sore  tiials  to  those 
placed  over  them.  Slavery  necessarily  genentes  in  its 
victims  the  very  vices,  which  are  most  fitted  to  fret  and 
exasperate  the  owner  or  overseer.  Undei  such  cii- 
cumsiances  more  cruelty  might  be  expected  than  exists 
After  all  the  instances  of  barbarity  we  heai  fiom  the 
South,  the  patience  of  the  slave-holdei  is  more  to  be 
ivondered  at  than  his  severity.  The  relation  he  su";- 
lains  is  the  last  for  a  good  man  to  covet  It  n,,  of  all 
others,  most  fitted  to  nourish  the  passion'^,  agunst  iibich. 
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the  fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  has  been  questiowea 
or  denied,  by  those  who  incline  to  favorable  views  of 
the  whole  subject,  as  aa  atrocity  too  monstrous  for  be- 
lief. I  have  not  inquired  inio  its  authenticity.  But  that 
one  breed  of  blood-hounds  exist  at  the  South,  we  know ; 
a  breed,  not  armed  with  fangs,  but  rifles,  and  who  shoot 
down  the  fugitno  nhen  no  other  vy  y  i-;  leit  foi  airesting 
his  fight  4nd  where  lies  the  difeience  between  leai 
Hig  his  flesh  by  teeth,  or  ^ending  bullets  thiough  his 
heart,  flkull,  or  bo«eK  '  M)  humanitj  can  draw  no 
liiiOi  between  these  iuIlidiI  modes  of  despatching  a 
fellow  cieatuie,  guilty  of  no  offcnc  bm  that  of  assert- 
mg  one  of  the  pii  naij ,  mahenable  nghts  of  Ins  natuie 
It  IS  bad  enough  to  oppiess  a  nidu  ,  but,  when  he  es- 
capes from  oppiession,  to  puisuo  bun  with  morta!  weap- 
ons, to  hhattei  his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and  (bus  send 
him  fiom  a  weaij  life  with  an  agonizing,  bloody  death, 
IS  murder  m  an  aggiavated  foim  Ibe  laws  which  sanc- 
tion the  shooting  of  the  flymg  slave  are,  to  my  mmd, 
attempts  to  legalize  murdei  They  who  uphold  them 
do  howevei  unconsciously,  uphold  muider  It  is  tan 
to  SI),  that  this  is  an  accompaniment  of  shveiy,  which 
cannot  he  aioidod  The  iccompani  nent  proves  the 
chaiactei  of  the  system  It  lu  a  feaiiui  law  of  oui  con- 
dition, that  crimes  cannot  stind  alone  Slavery  and 
murder  go  hind  in  hand  Havin^  likei  the  tiist  step  u 
a  s)btem  of  ciuek)  andwroig  we  can  .,et  no  bouid';  q 
our  caieei 

Still  I  do  not  chiie;e  cruelty  on  slavei)  as  its  wor  I 
e^d  The  great  e^i!  is,  the  contempt  and  violation  of 
human  lights,  the  mjust  ce  winch  tie  its  a  man  as  a  biute, 
and  which  breaks  his  spirit  to  make  bim  a  human  tool. 
It  is  the  injustice,  which,  denies  him  the  means-  of  ks 
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provement,  which  denies  him  scope  for  his  powers^ 
which  dooms  hira  to  an  unchangeable  lot,  which  robs 
him  of  the  primitive  right  of  human  naiiire,  that  of  bet' 
tering  his  outward  and  inward  state-  It  is  the  injustice, 
which  converts  his  social-connexions  into  a  curse.  Here, 
perhaps,  the  influence  of  slavery  is  most  blighting.  Oui 
social  connexions  are  intended  by  God  to  be  among  oui 
chief  means  of  improi'ement  and  happiness  ;  and  a  sys- 
tem, which  wars  with  these,  is  the  most  cruel  outrage  on 
our  nature.  Other  men's  chief  relations  are  to  wife  and 
children,  to  brother  and  sister,  to  beings  endeared  hy 
n  t  d     lo  aw  k       ih     i   nrt  to  tenderness  and 
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aie  disposed  of  foi  anothei  a  gain.  Thus,  God  s  great 
provisions  for  softening,  refining,  elevating  human  nature, 
are  thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable  to  be  turned 
into  bitterness  and  wrong. 

An  ecclesiastical  document,  which  appeared  not  long 
ago  in  some  of  our  papers,  is  a  strong  iiluslration  of  the 
influence  of  slavery  on  the  relations  of  domestic  life. 
I(  confirms,  what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves 
are  commanded  to  marry  or  live  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  stock  of  the  estate.  It  shows 
U3,  too,  that  when  slaves   are   sold  al  a  distance   from 
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theii-  original  homes,  they  are  commanded  to  give  up 
the  wives  or  husbands  whom  they  have  left,  and  to 
serve  the  estate  by  forming  new  connexions.  Against 
this  tyranny,  ore  wouM  think  that  the  slave  would  find 
some  protection  in  his  religions  teachers.  One  would 
tliink,  that  the  Christian  minister  would  interpose,  to- 
save  the  colored  member  of  the  church  from  being 
forced  to  renounce  the  wif«  from  whom  he  had  been 
'  to™ ;  thai  he  would  struggle  to  rescue  him  from  an  adul- 
terous union,  against  which  his  affections  as  well  as  sense 
of  duty  may  revolt.  But,  according  to  this  document, 
an  association  of  ministers  decreed,  that  the  slave,  sold 
at  a  distance  from  bis  bome,  was  to  be  regarded  as  dead 
to  his  former  wife  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  treated  in  iliis 
concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  be  was  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  church  in  resisting  his  master's  will. 
The  document  is  given  below.*  What  a  comment  ou 
Southern  institntions !  It  shows  how  religion  is  made 
their  tool,  how  Christianity  is  used  to  do  violence  to  the 

•  The  following  oiftoct  b  mMle  from  the  "  Anti-alaveiy  Record "  oF 
February  9, 1836. 

"The  foUowiiig  query  wns,  not  loDg  since,  presented  to  the  Snvaiiroli 
River  Baptist  Aasocistion  of  Ministers  ;  - '  Whether,  in  caso  of  inTolunla- 
ry  separation,  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  all  prospect  of  future  in- 
lercourse,  the  parlies  ought  to  be  allowed  to  niarrj  again  1 '  This  quory 
was  put  in  regard  to  husband  and  wife  seporaled  by  sale,  — an  eyei^day 

" '  Tiiat  such  separation,  among  persona  sitnaled  as  our  slaves  nro,  is  cir- 
iily  a  separation  by  death ;  and  they  believe,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  it 
would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbidsecond  marriages  in  such  case,  would  be  to 
eipose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardships  and  strong  teiaptations, 
but  to  chuioh  censure  for  acting  liidisobedience  to  their  masters,  who  cannot 
be  espeoted  to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with  justice  to  Iha 
slaves,  and  to  Iha  spirit  of  (hat  command  which  regalsles  marrisge  among 

not  more  entirely  without  tlieir  consent  and  Ijeyond  their  control,  than  bj 
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most  sacred  feelings  and  ties,  that  the  breed  of  slaves 
may  be  kept  up.  It  shows  us,  thni  this  iniquitous  sys- 
tem pollutes  by  its  touch,  the  divinest,  liie  hoJiost  pro- 
vision of  God  for  human  happiness  and  viriue. 

There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating  these  aod  all  the 
enormities  of  slavery,  which  is  more  and  more  resorted 
to  at  the  South.  The  slave-holder  looks  abroad  oo  the 
world,  and,  finding  in  other  countries  a  great  amount  of 
hardship,  crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe,  he  proceeds 
to  say,  that  these  are  the  lot  of  humanity,  aod  that  they 
are  not  borne  more  extensively  or  painfully  in  slave 
countries  than  in  others,  perhaps  even  less.  Why, 
then,  is  slavery  so  great  an  evil  .''  "Without  stopping  to 
examine  these  alleged  facts,  I  see  an  important  difference 
in  the  cases  brought  into  comparison.  In  other  civilized 
countries,  the  evils  charged  on  (hem  are  seen  and  deplor- 
ed, and  it  is  acknowledged  that  earnest  efforts  should  be 
made  for  their  removal.  Religion  and  philanlhropy, 
though  still  half-slumbering,  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
great  responsibility,  and  to  new  struggles  with  the  giant 
evils  of  society.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  as  far  as  in- 
stimtions  entail  on  the  great  laboring  class,  poverty,  vice, 
prostitul-ion,  domestic  infidehty,  and  brutal  debasement 
of  intellect  and  heart,  they  ought  to  be  changed.  No- 
where but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil  power,  the 
sword,  the  laws,  the  wealth,  the  religion  of  a  commu- 
nity, deliberately  pledged  to  the  support  of  a  system, 
which  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  deprive  one  half 
of  the  people  of  properly  and  civil,  rights,  known  lo 
doom  them  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  licentiousness, 
known  to  rob  the  Individual  of  the  means  of  progress, 
and  to  poison  the  sources  of  domestic  well-being.  To 
slave  countries  belongs  the  presumptuousness   of  ordain- 
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mg  the  jjcrpetual  debasement  of  half  the  community,  on 
no  better  ground,  than  that  from  the  laws  of  nature  a 
large  aioount  of  evil  must  adhere  to  the  social  state. 
What !  Does  Providence  intend  no  progress  in  human 
affairs  ?  Does  Christianity  encourage  and  enjoin  no 
efforts  for  a  happier  condition  of  humanity  ?  Is  man  to 
lake  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  his  fellow-creatures 
from  tlie  corruptions  which  barbarous  limes  have  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  '  May  man,  sheltering  himself 
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and,  m  times  like  ihe  present,  when  slave-labor  is  more 
tlian  tisLially  profitable,  there  cannot  be  a  belter  invest- 
ment of  money,  tlian  in  comforts  which  keep  the  slave 
in  a  working  state.  —  A  more  important  consideiaiion  is, 
that  ihe  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not  of  the  right  siaiiip. 
It  wants  a  moral  character.  The  master  is  kind  to  them 
because  they  are  his  oion,  not  because  they  are  follow- 
creatures.  The  true,  grand  foundation  of  love  is  want- 
ing. How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses,  which  ihey 
have  long  owned  !  They  feed  them,  caress  ihem,  admit 
them  to  their  familiarity.  But  the  sort  of  kindness,  which 
is  shown  to  the  brute,,  becomes  a  wrong  and  insult  when 
extended  to  the  man.  He  must  be  loved  and  respected 
as  a  man.  This  is  his  due  ;  and,  had  he  the  feehngs  of 
a  man,  nothing  else  would  content  him.  The  slave  is 
treated  kindly,  becanse  he  is  a  slave,  and  has  the  spirit 
of  a  slave.  Once  let  the  spirit  of  a  man  wake  in  him, 
once  let  him  know  his  rights,  and  show  his  knowledge  in 
words,  looks,  and  bearing,  and  immediately  he  falls  un- 
der suspicion  and  dislike,  and  a  severity,  designed  to 
break  him  down,  is  substinited  for  kindness.  He  is  less 
liked,  in  proportion  as  he  acts  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
breast,  and  not  from  his  master's  will.  And  what  is  the 
worth  of  such  kindness  ?  The  slave,  were  he  not  so 
degraded,  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel  mockery.  —  Again, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  kindness  at 
the  South  has  for  its  object  to  quiet  the  self-reproach, 
which,  at  this  age,  can  hardly  but  exist  in  a  latent  state, 
in  the  slave-holder's  breast.  Men  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  strike  up  a  peace  wtlh  their  own  consciences. 
He  who  holds  his  fellow-creaiures  in  bondage,  must  rec- 
oncile himself  to  himself;  and  nowhere  is  the  task  so 
difficult  as  in  a  free  country,  where  the  master  claims 
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liberty  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  clings  to  it  more  tlmii 
lo  life.  In  such  a  country,  he  can  only  escape  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong,  by  flatteiiLig  himself,  that  lie  is  the 
benefactor  of  the  slave.  But  kindness,  when  thus  made 
an  opiate  to  conscience,  is  more  a  crime  than  a  virtue. — 
As  a  conclusion  to  this  head,  I  am  willing  and  happy  to  ■ 
acknowledge,  that  the  kindness  of  the  South  to  the  slave 
is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious  and  moral  im- 
provements of  the  times.  "VVe  iive  under  brighter  lights 
than  former  generations  ;  and  these  influences  penetrate 
into  ali  the  relations  of  life.  But  the  lights,  which  in- 
duce the  master  to  use  his  power  more  mercifully,  do  not 
finish  then  mibSion  by  this  teaching  They  command 
him  to  i  enounce  his  pouei  altogether  Ihej  convict 
him  of  usurp^llon  The  piinciples,  winch  persuade  him 
to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if  earned  out  foibid  him  to  be  an 
owner  at  all  That  stale  of  cniiuation,  which  dictates 
mere)  towards  the  slave,  makes  slaveiy  a  greater  cnme 
OppiesBion  IS  to  he  measuied,  not  by  Us  weight,  hut  bj 
the  hght  undei  which  it  is  practised  To  lob  men  of 
hbeily  in  an  age  which  lecognises  human  r  ghls,  and 
God  s  eqi  il  loie  to  all  ins  human  creatures,  is  i  \eTy 
difTei^nt  thing  from  enslaving  men  m  ages  of  daiknc's 
and  dcspoti  m  A  shght  ciucltj  now  is  a  moie  heinous 
crime,  than  an  atiority  ni  haibaious  times  Must  we 
not  feel  ihei,  that  slaioiy  among  ne,  howeier  iittld,  has 
a  guilt  in  the  '^  ght  of  Ciod  unknown  before  '  Its  very 
kindnosbes,  eitoiled  fiom  il  by  the  ckar  hghf;  of  religion 
and  fieedom,  become  testimonies  to  ils  guilt.  This  may 
seem  severe.  But  God  knows,  that  ray  desire  is,  not  to 
give  pain,  hut  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  great  moral 
truth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow -creatures. 
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I  have  flius  attempted  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mitigaiiiig  circumslances  of  slavery  to  diminish 
the  reprobation  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  brouglii  against 
its  opposers,  of  unwarrantable  interfeience.  Havino- 
finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I  shall  now  pass  to  those 
porljotis  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  in  which  he  meets  the 
arguments  against  slavery  by  attempting  to  show,  that 
emancipation  is  impossible.  The  arguments  on  which 
he  rests  are  chiefly  these,  —  the  amount  of  property 
which  would  be  sacrificed  by  emancipation  ;  next,  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races  ;  and,  lastly,  the  civil  wars, 
ending  in  estermination  of  one  or  the  other  race,  which 
would  follow  the  measure.  I  shall  consider  these  in  their 
order. 

Mr,  Clay  maintains,  that  "the  total  value  of  the  slave 
property  in  the  United  Slates  is  twelve  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,"  and  considers  this  "immense  amount"  as 
putting  the  freedom  of  the  slave  out  of  the  question. 
Who  can  be  expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  .-'  The 
accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  I  admit  it  without  dispute.  But  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  hy  the  vastoess  of  the  sura, 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  effect  on  Mr.  Clay.  Re- 
garding slavery  as  throughout  a  wrong,  I  see,  in  the  im- 
menseness  of  the  value  of  the  slaves,  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  robbery  committed  on  them.  I  see 
"twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars"  seized,  extorted 
-by  unrighteous  force.  I  know  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  system  of  such  enormous  spoliation.  I  know 
nowhere  injustice  on  such  a  giant  scale.  And  yet,  the 
vast  amount  of  this  wrong  is,  in  the  view  of  many,  a 
'cason  for  its  continuance  .'     If  1  strip  my  neighbour  of 
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a  few  dolkrs,  1  ought  to  restore  tbem ;  but  if  I  hav3 
spoiled  him  of  his  Al!,  and  grown  rich  on  the  spoils,  I 
must  not  be  expected  to  make  restiiiitioii !  Justice, 
when  It  will  cost  miicli,  loses  Us  binding  ptmer  What 
makfs  the  present  case  moie  stajilmg  is,  that  this  \aft 
amount  ot  piopeily  consists  not  of  ibe  goods  of  injured 
men,  but  ol  the  men  themsehes  lieie  are  human 
neives,  hung  men,  woith,  at  the  iiiaiUet  piice,  "twehe 
huodred  milhons  of  dollais  "  That  this  enormous  wrong 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  a  Chnstian  and 
ciidized  community,  is  a  sad  comment  on  oui  times 
Sad  and  sliange,  that  a  distingui'^bed  man,  in  the  face  ol 
a  gteat  people  and  of  the  world,  should  talk  with  enliie 
indifierence  of  fellow -creatures,  held  and  labelled  as 
property,  to  this  "  immense  amount." 

But  this  property,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
on  account  of  its  long  duration.  "  Two  hundred  j'ears 
of  legislation  have  sanctioned  and  sanctified  negro  slaves 
as  property."  Nothing  but  respect  for  the  speaker 
could  repress  criticism  on  this  unhappy  phraseology. 
"We  will  trust  it  escaped  him  without  tbougbl.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  argument  from  duration  ;  how 
obvious  the  reply  !  Is  injustice  changed  into  justice  by 
the  practice  of  ages  ?  Is  my  victim  made  a  righteous 
prey,  because  I  have  bowed  him  to  the  earth  till  he  can- 
not rise  ?  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  heietics 
were  burned,  and  not  by  mobs,  not  by  Lynch  iaw,  but 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  at  the  instigation  of  theolo- 
gians, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  religions  of 
nations ;  and  was  this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the  fires, 
that  they  had  burned  two  hundred  years  ?  In  llie  East- 
ern world,  successive  despots,  not  for  two  hundred  years, 
nut  for  twice  two  thousand,  have  claimed  the  right  of 
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iifu  and  dealh  over  millions,  and,  with  no  law  but  llic;- 
own  will,  have  beheaded,  bowstrung,  starved,  toi-tured 
unhappy  men  widioiit  numher,  who  have  incurred  their 
wraii]  ;  and  docs  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  sanctify 
murder  and  ferocious  power  ? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.  It  is  said,  that  this 
property  must  not  be  questioned,  because  it  is  eslabliah- 
ed  by  law.  "  That  is  properly,  which  the  law  declares 
to  be  property."*  Thus,  human  law  is  made  supreme, 
decisive,  in  a  great  question  of  morals.  Thus,  the  idea 
of  an  eternal,  immutable  justice,  is  set  at  nought.  Thus, 
the  great  rule  of  human  hfe  is  made  to  be  the  ordinance 
of  interested  men.  But  there  is  a  higher  tribunal,  a 
throne  of  equal  justice,  immovable  by  the  conspiracy 
of  all  human  legislatures.  "  That  is  property,  which 
the  law  declares  to  be  property."  Then  the  laws  have 
only  to  declare  you,  or  me,  or  Mr.  Clay,  to  be  proper- 
ty, and  we  becoaie  chattels  and  are  bound  to  bear  the 
yoke  !  Does  not  even  man's  moral  nature  repel  this 
doctrine  too  intuitively  to  leave  time  or  need  for  argu- 
ment .' 

I  always  hear  with  pain,  the  doctrine  loo  common 
among  lawyers,  that  property  is  the  creature  of  the  law ; 
as  if  it  had  no  natural  foundation,  as  if  it  were  not  a 
natural  right,  as  if  it  did  not  precede  all  laws,  and  were 
not  their  ground,  instead  of  being  their  effect.  Govern- 
ment is  ordained,  not  to  create,  so  much  as  to  protect 
and  regulate  property ;  and  the  chief  strength  of  gov- 
-ernmenl  lies  in  the  sanction,  which  the  mora!  sense, 
the  natural  idea  of  right,  gives  to  honestly  earned  pos- 
sessions.     The  notion  which  I  am  combating  is  essen- 

'  Tlif!  ifalica  are  by  Mt.  Clay. 
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the  reason  is,  that  property  is  not  the  only  human  right, 
and  consequently  that  it  may  sometimes  come  into  col- 
lision with  other  rights,  in  which  case,  all  are  to  be 
reconciled  according  to  the  highest  moral  law.  Thus, 
a  community  threatened  with  destruction,  may  appro- 
priate to  its  use  what  it  cannot  restore  ]  or  it  may  se! 
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bounds  to  the  individual  accuniukiion  of  wealth,  where 
this  shall  plainly  menace  ruin  to  its  institutions.  The 
right  of  gaining  properly,  being  universal,  does  itself 
require  that  the  individual  shall  not  be  suffered  so  to 
accumulate,  as  to  take  from  multitudes  die  chance  of 
earning  means  of  support,  or  as  to  create  a  power  dan- 
gerous to  the  rights  of  any  class  of  citisens.  Accoiding 
to  these  principles,  entails  may  be  forbidden,  and  laws, 
relating  to  teslaraenls,  may  be  so  framed  as  to  break 
up  ovei'grown  estates.  But  in  all  these  cases,  legis- 
lation, in  touching  property,  treats  it  wilb  reverence, 
and  acknowledges  its  foundation  in  immutable  justice. 
There  are,  then,  principles  of  property  which  no  laws 
can  move.  Man  cannot  make  and  unmake  it  at  will. 
As  he  is  physically  unable  to  torn  the  sun  and  air  into 
private  possessions,  so  he  is  morally  incoraptent  to  turn 
his  fellow- creatures  into  chattels.  Both  cases  are  out 
of  the  province  of  law.  Even  Mr.  Clay,  in  urging  the 
wrong  which  would  be  done  to  slave-holders,  should  the 
law  strip  them  of  their  slaves,  acknowledges  that  !aw 
is  not  the  supreme  rule  of  right ;  for,  if  it  were,  with 
what  face  could  tliey  complain  of  being  wrongfully  dis- 


Mr.  Clay,  having  thus  summarily  setded  the  validity 
of  the  slave-holder's  claim,  goes  on  to  affirm,  that  the 
opposite  doctrine,  the  doctrine  that  man  cannot  be 
rightfully  seized  and  held  as  property,  is  "a  visionary 
dogma,"  "  tlie  wild  speculation  of  theorists  and  inno- 
vators." Does  not  Mr.  Clay  know,  that  the  English 
nation,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  ranks,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  pronounces  the  pretended  right  of  pro- 
perty in  men,  an  aggravated  wrong  ?  Does  he  not 
know,  that  this  same  doctrine  pervades  the  coiitlnem .' 
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that,  ndeed,  it  is  tiie  atknoiiledged  sentiment  of  Fu- 
lopp,  nnh  the  e\c  pt  on  of  Russia  ind  Fiiil  e\  '  Does 
be  not  know,  that  it  is  the  fiith  of  the  vast  nnjoiiij  in 
the  Ftee  States  '  In  tiuth,  I  know  none,  who,  in  theif 
hearts  beheie,  that  min  may  iightfully  be  made  piop 
citj,  nith  the  exception  of  some  ttchnical  lnvjet? , 
a  body  loo  much  mchned  to  exalf  piecedents  ibove 
pi  fiL.  ple^i,  to  make  the  statute  book  the  stindiid  rf 
tiulh  and  dutj ,  and  piaclicallj  to  it,cogniae  no  hitjher 
law  than  that  of  a  nnjonty  oi  a  king 

I  mamiaia,  then,  that  the  =Ia\e-holdLr  has  no  defence 
111  law,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  woild,  for  con- 
tinuing to  hold  slaves  He  is  bound  to  bee  them,  and 
to  do  It  the  sooner  on  account  of  their  great  vakie 
He  has  held  this  lasf  amount  of  others'  pioperly  long 
enoigh,  -ind  the  ngbtfil  owiieis  have  gioond  for  ur- 
gencj  in  piopoition  to  the  extent  md  djatoi  ol  the  ^ 

"  But  must  the  slave  holder  raal  e  him  elf  pocr  ' 
siys  manj  a  man  ^t  the  Noitii,  as  nell  is  at  the  South 
I  auiwer  hj  tsk  ng  tho  e  who  put  the  (juestion,  what 
the}  would  deem  to  be  then  nnn  diitj,  should  they  find 
themselves  m  possL=sion  of  a  hrge  amount  belonging 
to  their  neighbour  '  Would  they  go  on  to  hold  if  be 
cause  honesty  would  make  ihem  j  oo!  ■'  Then  thej  are 
criminal,  and  deserve  to  join  their  partners  in  the  St?te 
prison  He  who  is,  just,  onlj  as  long  as  justi(,e  will 
secure  him  a  w-irm  home  and  the  comforts  of  hie,  should 
be  ca  led  by  his  tight  name,  an  unpimcipled  man  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  multitudes  at  the  South,  if  thoiou{,h 
ly  convinced  of  hold  ng  nhrt  is  not  then  own  would 
renounce  it  in  obedience  to  God  and  just  (,e 

But  a  more  iinpoitant  objection  leinams      Men  of 
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leai  of  consequences  can  auiboi  ze  us  to  violate  an  eter- 
nal immutable  law  ol  j  istice  I  deny,  however,  that 
the  dieaded  conioijuei  ces  of  doing  light,  in  the  case 
before  us,  ran  occui  I  den\  th  t  Providence  has  or- 
dained, Ol  can  e\ei  orda  n  remediless  injustice,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  social  security  On  what  ground 
IS  this  H  ide  spi  ead  i  a;  i  l  in  to  be  feaj  ed,  from  destroying 
piopert)  in  alaies  ■'  Is  emancipation  an  untried  thing  ? 
His  It  not  bfcn  earned  tbiongh  igain  and  again,  in 
countries  wheie  snc  al  oidei  was  kss  confirmed,  and 
ideas  of  property  weie  Joosei     than  among  ourselves  ' 
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to  he  annihilated  by  being  set  free  ;  that  the  whole  labor 
of  the  South  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow.  But 
the  colored  man,  when  freed,  will  not  vanish  from  the 
soil.  lie  will  stand  there  ivith  the  same  muscles  as  be- 
fore, only  strung  anew  by  liberty  ;  with  the  same  limbs 
to  toil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than  before. 
He  will  receive  wages,  instead  of  a  fixed  allowance  ; 
and  wages  are  found,  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
to  get  from  him  nearly  twice  the  labor  which  he  per- 
formed during  bondage.  He  will  work  from  hope,  not 
fear  ;  will  work  for  himself,  not  for  others  ;  and,  unless 
all  Ibe  principles  of  human  nalure  are  reversed  under  a 
black  skin,  he  will  work  better  than  before.  For  what 
mighty  loss,  then,  does  the  slave-holder  need  compensa- 
tion ?  We  believe  that  agriculture  will  revive,  worn-out 
soils  be  renewed,  and  the  whole  country  assume  a  bright- 
er aspect  under  free  labor.  The  slave-holder,  in  relin- 
quishing what  is  another's,  will  add  a  new  value  to  what 
is  unquestionably  his  own. 

The  next  objection  to  Emancipation  is,  that  it  will 
produce  an  amalgamation  of  the  while  and  colored  races. 
This  objection  is  a  strange  one  from  a  resident  at  the 
South.  Can  any  impartial  man  fear,  that  amalgamation 
will,  in  any  event,  go  on  more  rapidly  than  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  .'  Slavery  lends  directly  to  intermingle  the 
races.  It  robs  the  colored  female  of  protection  against 
licentiousness.  Still  worse,  it  robs  her  of  self-respect. 
It  dooms  her  class  to  prostitution.  Nothing  but  freedom 
can  give  her  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  and  can  shield  her 
from  brutal  lust.  Slavery  does- something  worse  than 
sell  off  her  children.  It  makes  her  a  stranger  to  tiie 
delicacy  of  her  sex.     Undoubtedly  a  smile  will  be  pro- 
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loked  bv  expres  ions  of  concein  for  fli°  ile)  cac}  of  a 
col  led  \ioman  But  i^i  ih  a  a  convLnlioial,  aibiuai'j 
accumpliahmeiit  appropiiate  only  to  a  nbite  skin  '  I3 
It  not  the  fit  naluial,  beautifij!  adotning,  which  God  de 
sigoed  ior  everj  nonian  ,  and  does  not  a  cLiioe  beiong 
to  an  institmon  which  blights  it  not  accidpotally,  but  by 
a  tiecessaiy,  fi\ed  opeiation  '  It  is  the  lelation  of  prop 
eriy  in  human  beings,  which  generates  the  impure  con- 
nexions of  the  South,  and  which  preients  the  natural 
repugnance,  giowmg  out  of  diiference  of  color,  from 
exerting  its  poiver  As  fat  as  imrnage  is  conceined, 
there  seetns  to  be  a  natuial  ispugnance  bi'tween  the 
races ,  and  in  saying  tins,  no  anfeelmg  contempt  is  e\ 
pressed  towaids  either  lace  Maniage  is  an  afiair  ol 
taste.  We  do  not  marry  the  old;  yet  how  prolbundly 
we  respect  ihem.  How  few  women  would  a  man  of  re- 
finement consent  to  marry  ;  yet  he  honors  tbe  sex.  The 
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beings,  that,  if  we  restore  lliera  to  tboii  ughts,  we  shall 
marry  them ' 

I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to  rmancipation  We 
are  told,  that  it  will  stir  up  the  tHO  laces  to  a  (  ar, 
which  nolhmg  but  the  sh\eij  oi  exiLimiiialion  of  one 
or  the  othei  will  end  We  ha\e  olteii  heaid  of  the 
"  fears  of  the  brave,"  so  that  we  oLie,ht  not,  peihaps, 
to  wondei  at  tlie  alain:i  heie  e\pies5ed  And  jet,  we 
aie  somewhat  smpu'ied,  tint  "  the  chnalry  of  (he 
South,"  should  see  in  the  coloied  man  a  foimidable  foe, 
and  sbould  be  willing  to  put  forth  then  feats  as  a  defence 
ol  then  injustice  Supeiioi  as  the  sla\ e-holders  aie  m 
Eumbei,  holdmg  all  the  piopeily  and  civil  powei,  distin- 
guijhed  by  education,  by  skill  in  aims,  and  bj  sint;ulai 
ddimg,  and  backed  b}  the  whole  powei  of  the  ¥)p« 
Slates,  can   they   seiiously   diead   collisions  '     Ail  our 
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fear  here  is,  that  the  colored  man,  though  freed,  will  re- 
main a  slave,  will  be  crushed  by  die  lordly  spirit,  the 
high  bearing  of  the  white  race  ;  that  he  will  not  for  a 
long  time  rise  to  a  just  self-reapect.  We  fear,  that  in  a 
country  where  the  law  of  honor  and  Lynch  law  are  rife, 
he  cannot  enjoy  that  equality  before  the  civil  laws,  to 
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doubtedly  perpetuated  their  chains.  With  emancipation, 
their  present  rapid  increase  will  be  checked,  for  the  mo- 
tives to  breed  tliem  will  cease.  With  liberLy  of  motion, 
the  desire  of  change  of  place  will  spring  iip  ;  they  will 
naim'ally  be  more  or  less  dispersed  ;  the  danger  of  con- 
centration on  a  few  spots  will  diminish  ;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  we  may  expect 
them  to  become  a  sprinkling  through  our  population,  in- 
capable, eien  if  desirous,  of  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
Especially  the  discontented,  bold,  and  adventurous,  the 
very  spiiits  from  which  tnrbidence  might  be  feared,  wil) 
be  attracted  by  hope  and  novelty,  as  well  as  driven  by 
inward  restlessness,  to  new  scenes.  In  Iruth,  can  we 
conceive  of  a  country  which  has  so  htde  to  dread  from 
emancipation  as  this,  reaching  as  it  docs  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  destined  to  receive  increasing  accessions  to 
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an   experiment   would  not  have  discouraged  me.    What 
ouglit  not  to  be  lioped  from  its  success  ? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread  immediate  eman- 
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Having  thus  reviewed  the  common  objections  to  eman- 
cipation, I  pas3  to  one  more  topic,  wiiich  is  referred 
to  in  Mr,  Clay's  speech,  and  which  is  the  burden  of 
many  passionate  appeals  from  the  South.  I  have  in 
view  the  objections,  which  are  made  to  ihe  agitation 
of  the  question  of  slavery  at  the  North,  These  are 
chiefly  two,  — that  such  discussion  may  excjt"  insurrec- 
tion among  the  slaves  ;  and,  that  it  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  danger  of  insurrection,  1 
have  shown  how  I  view  it  by  continuing  to  write  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Could  I  discover  even  a  slight 
ground  for  apprehending  such  a  result,  I  would  not 
write.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  take  the  hazard  of 
stirring  up  a  servile  war.  Bad  as  slavery  is,  massacre 
is  far  worse.  In  the  present  case,  words  of  truth  and 
good  will  are  the  only  weapons  for  a  Christian  to  fight 
with,  A  mysterious  and  adorable  Providence  permits 
and  controls  massacre,  war,  and  the  rage  of  savage 
men,  for  the  subversion  of  corrupt  institutions,  just  as 
-it  purifies  the  tainted  atmosphere  by  storms  and  light- 
nings. But  man  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful  powers ; 
and  let  not  philanthropy  be  disheartened,  because  not 
periiiitied  to  reform  the  world  by  the  sudden  processes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed-      Moral  influences  are  the 
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surest  and  most  enduring,  and  good  men  part  wilh  (heir 
strength  in  resorting  to  other  means, 

I  have  known  too  much  of  slavery,  of  the  spirit  of 
its  victims,  of  the  restiainls  under  which  they  hve,  and 
of  the  master's  power,  to  dread  the  stirring  up  of  in- 
G\irrecttons.  On  this  point,  persons  who  have  not  visited 
slave  countries  fall  into  great  errors.  Not  long  ago,  a 
speech  was  made  in  Boston,  in  which  the  slaves  were 
compared  to  wild  beasts,  thirsting  for  blood ;  and  the  good 
people  were  told,  that  the  master  locks  his  doors  at 
night,  not  knowing,  but  that  in  the  morning  he  shall  fiod 
the  throats  of  wife  and  children  cut  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
and  there  were  found  among  us  some,  who,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts,  believed  the  tale.  One  would 
have  thought,  that,  in  hearing  the  fearful  story,  they 
would  have  asked  themselves,  how  it  happens,  that 
'our  Southern  brethren  give  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars  for  one  of  these  beasts  of  prey  ?  how  ii  is,  that 
they  are  anxious  to  fill  their  houses  and  plantations, 
and  surround  their  wives  and  children  with  assassins  ? 
Human  nature,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  a  different 
thing  at  the  South  from  what  it  is  at  the  North.  Here 
we  should  go  mad,  and  should  lose  hfe  as  well  as  reason, 
if  the  murderous  blade  were  glaring  before  our  eyes 
night  and  day  ;  and  still  more,  we  should  be  most  grate- 
ful to  our  neighbours,  who  should  be  anxious  to  free 
us  from  the  curse,  instead  of  rejecting  their  "  med- 
dling interference  "  with  threats  and  execrations.  But 
among  the  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to,  there 
seemed  not  a  few,  to  whom  these  difficulties  did  not 
occur.  They  even  forgot  to  inquire,  how  the  fearful 
account  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurances  from 
ihe  South,  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave  and  the  blesS" 
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ble  yoke,  vvliioh  was  crushing  them.  But  in  lli'is  conn- 
liy  there  are  no  raaterials  for  servile  war,  al  least  in 
times  of  peace.  In  war,  indeed,  whether  civil  or  for- 
eign, an  army  marching  with  "  EraancipatioD "  oo  its 
banner,  [night  stii'  up  the  palsied  spirit  of  the  oppressed 
to  terrible  retribution  Toi-  their  wrongs.  But  very  litile 
is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were  the  slave  more 
dangerous,  I  should  feel  less  for  his  yoke.  Were  -  a 
greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I  should 
not  think  him  so  wronged.  But  what  is  to  be  feared 
from  a  man,  who  stands  by  and  sees  wife  and  child 
lacerated  without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no  impulse 
to  interpose  for  their  defence  ?  The  strongest  sensi- 
bilities of  nature  cannot  sting  hira,  to  do  for  his  child 
what  the  hen  does  for  her  chicken,  or  the  trembling 
hare  for  her  young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known  him,  is  not  a  being 
to  be  feared,  The  iron  has  eaten  into  his  soul,  and 
this  is  worse  than  eating  into  the  flesh.  The  tidings, 
that  there  are  people  here  who  would  set  him  free,  will 
do  little  harm.  He  vviihstands  a  far  greater  temptation 
than  this  ;  I  mean,  the  presence  of  the  free  negro.  One 
would  think,  that  the  sight  of  his  own  race  enjoying, 
hberty,  would,  if  any  thing,  stir  him  up  to  the  assertion 
of  his  rights  ;  but  it  fails.  Liberty  is  a  word,  not  indeed 
to  be  heard  without  awakening  desire  ;  but  i'  rouses  no 
resistance.  The  Colonizationist  holds  out  to  the  slaves 
an  elysium,  where  they  are  to  be  free,  and  rich,  and 
happy,  and  a  great  people  ;  thus  teaching  them,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  which  forbids  them  the 
enjoyment  of  ali  human  rights  ;  and  the  master,  so  far 
from  dreading  the  doctrines  of  this  society,  will  become 
its  President.     No.     Slavery  has  done  its  work ;  has 
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of  insurrection  has  appeared  at  the  South.  It  is  inoially 
impossible,  tliat  there  should  be  danger  in  the  calmer 
days  which  are  to  follow. 

T  now  proceed  to  the  second  objection  to  tlic  agita- 
tion of  slavery  at  the  North.     We  are  told,  that  the 
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given  to  boasting  ,  but  tbia  leproacb  must  not  deter  nie 
from  speaking  of  the  deep  foundation  of  onr  Union  in  the 
claims  of  our  country  on  our  love  and  reverence.  No 
other  people  can  look  back  to  snch  founders  as  we. 
No  other  people  has  done  as  much  in  an  equal  time  for 
civilization  and  freedom.  Two  hundred  years  have 
hardly  passed  over  us,  and  we  have  redeemed  from 
Bavage  wildness  a  realm,  compared  with  which  Euro- 
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pean  kingdoms  are  dwarfed  into  provinces  ad  tl  ro  gh 
every  period  of  our  history,  we  have  bee  |  e  g  fo 
wards  to  an  equality  of  riglita  and  a  freedo  n  of  n  tu 
tioQs,  nowhere  else  known  in  past  or  p  ese  t  nes 
The  deliberate  construction  of  a  civil  pol  y  n  I  cl 
the  idea  of  liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not  diearaed 
of  in  other  counlries,  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievemenls 
of  history.  Other  governments,  lire  creatures  of  chance, 
and  obstrwcled  by  abuses  of  barbarous  times,  bear  no 
such  testimony  to  the  energy  and  elevation  of  the  public 
mind.  Through  this  cieaf,  bright,  practical  develope- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  these  United  States,  an 
infant  country,  growing  up  in  a  distant  wilderness,  have 
moved  and  tjuickened  the  civihzed  world.  This  country 
h     b  11  d  byP      d  f  11       -k,— to 

p      d         )  do  give  a 

w      p  1  i  f  h  Id  freedom. 

J  1       b        g         d  p     pie ;  and, 

pi  (  d    giy  g         I    cknowl- 

pl   1   d  k       1      force  of 

11  p       d      1   tn     1        y      Add  to 

p    d       d      1  1  niry  can 

a  1  J  1     d  if  who,  in 

m      d        1        f  d         bounded 

lip  i  i     dship  and 

1  grasped 

p  fghdyh  J  vered  in 

h         _    1  y        f      d  I  t  f  ness,  we 

Xeel  ourselves  unrivalled.  The  annals  of  no  people  fur- 
nish a  patriot  and  friend  of  liberty,  so  pure,  so  disinterest- 
ed as  Washington.  That  a  people  having  such  a  histo- 
ry, should  be  bound  by  sentiment  to  the  national  Union, 
13  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  and 
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accordingly,  the  people,  as  far  as  \  know  them,  are,  oa 
this  poini,  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  aentimeat,  we  have  chaiac- 
teristic  feelings,  as  a  people,  which  bind  us  togelher. 
One  of  our  national  passions  is  pride  io  a  vabt  extent  of 
territory.  From  ibe  circumstance  of  our  history  and  lo- 
cation, we  are  accustomed  to  ihjnk  and  talk  of  immense 
regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of  sea  and  land  ;  and 
we  should  experience  a  sense  of  confinement  in  the 
boundaiies  which  satisfy  other  states.  An  American  h.ts 
a  passion  for  belonging  to  a  great  couiiiiy.  A  witty  for- 
eigner observed  of  the  city  of  ^^Vashington,  that  it  had 
one  merit,  if  no  other  ;  it  was  a  city  of  "magnificent 
distances."  For  ibis  kind  of  magnificence  our  people 
have  a  d-^cided  taste.  We  look  with  something  tike 
scorn  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  ;  and  our  mother 
country  suems  to  us  but  a  speck  on  the  ocean.  Wa 
travel  a  distance  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  Great 
Britain  in  two  dpys  or  less,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  but 
begun  ouv  journey.  Onr  great  men  desire  to  connect 
their  names  with  this  vast  country  ;  and  humble  individ- 
uals, whether  wisely  or  not,  derive  from  it  a  feeling  of 
importance.  The  poor  man,  in  voting,  feels  that  he  is 
exercising,  in  part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense  realm. 
There  is  more  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart,  in 
the  senlimenl  now  unfolded  ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  is  no 
fiail  bond  of  national  union. 

Another  cause  of  Union  may  appear  to  foreigners  less 
serious  than  ii  really  is.  We  hold  together,  because  we 
know  not  where  to  break  off.  Neighbouring  'States  ara 
loo  much  allied  in  feelings  and  interests  and  domeitic 
bonds  for  separation,  and  no  Slate  ii  \iilling  to  occupy 
tile  position  of  a  frontier. 
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Oiii  T  nion  is  eveij  di)  gimi  g  stieiigth  by  the  in- 
(.reased  facilities  of  uitticoi  tbc,  wliLtl  j  lace  distant  pans 
of  the  countij  side  bj  side  diid  aie  interweaving  almost 
as  closely  the  interests  and  afiections  of  remote  States, 
ds  of  those  nhich  bordei  on  each  other.  The  subtile 
Ete  im,  made  up  oi  mutually  repelling  pai tides,  and  melt- 
11  g  in  a  iiijment  into  air  has  become  to  this  country  a 
cord  ationgei  thin  adamant  Pi  evidence  seems  to  intend 
to  give  us  ihe  physical  means  of  binding  together  a  wider 
region,  than  was  ever  before  blessed  with  one  beneficent 
sway. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  the  cause,  which  has 
hitherto  chiefly  disturbed  our  Union,  is  diminishing,  if  it 
has  not  passed  away.  1  refer  to  the  disposition  of  the 
national  legislature  to  interfere  with  local  interests,  or  to 
extend  iiself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  necessity ;  thus 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  different  sections,  and  giving 
them  the  notion  of  sepatate  interests.  This  disposition 
is  yielding,  not  only  to  the  resistance  of  different  States, 
but  to  an  impossibility  of  its  exercise  founded  on  the  ra- 
lufe  of  free  institutions.  Under  these,  government  is  a 
&lowly  moving  machine.  Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged 
more  and  more.  Diversities  of  interests,  coliisions  of 
passion,  party-spirit,  and  endless  varieties  of  opinion, 
throw  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ieglsla- 
ilori.  Congress,  after  a  long  session,  separates,  having 
hardly  passed  laws  enough  to  keep  the  government  in 
operation.  All  Free  Slates,  at  homo  and  abroad,  feei 
this  difficulty;  and,  evil  as  it  seems,  it  has  no  small  ad- 
vantages. It  abates  that  worse  nuisance,  excess  of  legis- 
lation. By  iliis  cause.  Congress  is  compelled  to  keep 
itself  within  its  bounds  ;  for  in  these  it  finds  more  work 
than  it  can  do.    The  government  must  be  in  reality,  what 
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it  is  i  a  p  G  al,  and  must  be  as  simple  as  coiisisl* 
witli  [He  af  ty  aad,  thus  qiialitied,  why  may  it  iiol 
hold  to^e  1  e   a  n  j,l  y  realm  ? 

Fo  e  ^  e  s  expec  disunion  from  the  extent  ol  oiif 
territo  j  b  n  1  s  we  see  safety,  as  well  ns  dangcc ; 
for  it  o  o  ly  fla  ers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  national 
pride  b  t  n  1  pi  es  he  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  renders 
free  oxcl  ^e  ol  j  oductions  and  friendly  intercourse 
vastly  more  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checks 
despotic  power  of  party  leaders,  those  simultaneous  ex- 
citements, those  passionate  movements,  that  conceotra- 
tion  of  all  the  energies  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a 
single  point  of  controversy,  by  which  free  states  of 
narrower  diinensions  are  convulsed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  partake  lit- 
tle of  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
exposed  to  perils,  which  may  turn  these  hopes  and 
prophecies  into  illusions.  The  experience  of  life  teaches 
us  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Our  present  prosperity 
seems  too  unparalleled  to  endure.  But  loose,  vagus 
fears  ought  not  to  disturb  us  ;  nor  should  tiiey  be  prop- 
agated, because  they  often  serve  to  fulfil  themselves. 
The  truth  is,  tliat  we  are  a  people  singularly  given  to 
alarm,  and  veiy  much  on  the  ground  on  which  the  rich 
fear  most  about  properly.  The  gi-eatness  of  our  bless- 
ings makes  us  timid.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  this 
community  extends,  the  Union  is  most  dear.  It  may 
be  said  of  this,  as  of  other  social  ties,  that  its  strength 
cannot  be  fully  known,  till  we  are  seriously  called  to  dis- 
solve it. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  is  passionate,  and  threatens 
to  secede,,  if  we  agnate  this  subject  of  slavery.     Is  this 
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iiio  cause  of  ahirm  ?  To  this  argument,  I  wouiii  offer 
two  answers.  Fiisl,  llie  Soulli,  passionate  as  it  may  be, 
is  not  insane.  Does  not  the  South  know,  that,  in  aban- 
lioaing  us  on  liie  ground  of  slavery,  it  would  lake  tha 
surest  step  towards  couverting  tlie  Free  Slates  to  intense 
and  everwhelming  abolitionism  .-'  Would  not  slavery 
become  from  that  moment  the  grand  distinctive  idea  of 
the  Southern  Republic  .'  And  would  not  its  Northern 
lival,  by  instinct  and  necessity,  found  itself  on  the  an- 
tagonist principle  ?  In  such  an  event,  there  would  he  no 
need  of  anti-slavery  societies,  of  abolition  agitations,  to 
invert  the  North.  The  Mow  that  would  sever  the 
Union  for  this  cause,  would  produce  an  instaritaneous 
explosion  to  shake  the  whole  land.  The  moral  seiiti- 
Kient  against  slavery,  now  kept  down  by  the  interests  and 
duties  which  grow  out  of  union,  would  burst  its  fetters, 
and  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  patriotic 
principle,  as  well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local  pas- 
sions which  would  follow  disunion.  Does  not  the  South 
see  that  our  exemption  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  would, 
in  this  case,  become  our  main  boast  ?  that  we  should 
cast  the  reproach  of  this  institution  into  her  teeth,  in  very 
different  language  from  what  is  now  used  ?  that  what  is 
now  tolerated  in  sister  States,  would  be  intensely  hated 
in  separate,  rival  communities  ?  Let  disunion  on  this 
"ro  d  take  place  an  1  hen  tf  e  Nor  h  mij  beco  le  tr  !y 
dangero  s  to  tl  e  So  tl  TE  leal  ce  dares  \pry 
d  fie  enl  from  t!  ose  1  o  o  bear  tl  e  na  e  n  gl  t 
■^p  o-  p  a  no  s  Tl  en  fina  c  n  wo  Id  !  o  ro  v 
fo  ad]  otecto  1  om  nal  o  i]  feel  ^  Thei  a 
tie      fr     djj  reht  0  3  bet   een  tip  t   o  co  t  cs 

wl  ch  would  soo  he  created  and  n  t!  e  self  egard  ng 
]  ol   ^     h    ]  i  n  1 !  dinp       e    ho  Id  take    i  to  ac 
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count  die  weakness  which  a  servile  population  ivoiild 
bring  oa  our  adversaries.  We  should  fee!,  ihat  we  hava 
an  ally  in  our  rival's  bosom,  nor  would  that  ally  forget  to 
look  Northward  for  liberation.  I  say  the  South  is  not 
insane.  Nothing  but  a  palpable  necessity  could  induce 
it  to  break  off  from  the  Free  Siaies  on  the  ground  of 
slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  kind  of  necessity  or  warrant  for  separ- 
ation furnished  to  the  South,  by  the  discussion  of  slavery 
at  the  North.  This  topic  will  indeed  be  agitated,  and 
more  and  more  freely  :  but  no  discussion,  no  agitation 
of  slavery,  no  form  of  abolition,  can  produce  sucb  an 
excitement  on  the  subject  in  the  Free  States,  as  will  fur- 
nish the  Slave  Slates  with  any  motive  to  encounter  the 
terrible  evils  of  separation.  This  subject  deserves 
some  consideration.  Abolitionism  may  be  viewed  in 
two  lights  ;  first,  as  the  organized  array  of  societies 
against  slavery  ;  and  next,  as  an  individual  sentiment, 
scattered  through  the  whole  poptdation.  In  neither  view, 
can  it  drive  the  South  io  disunion,  at  least  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Regarded  as  an  organized  body.  Aboli- 
tionism will  subsist  and  will  influence  opinion,  but  it  will 
never  gain  an  ascendency  in  the  Free  States.  On  this 
point  my  mind  has  never  wavered.  It  nowhere  carries 
with  it  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  weight  of  opinion. 
It  has  brought  no  religious  or  political  body  under  its  in- 
fluence. Fashion,  wealth,  sectarian  prejudice,  and  po- 
litical ambition  are,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  it, 
That  the  South  should  be  driven  by  it  to  desperation,  is 
impossible.  Many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  ascendency 
of  this  first  form  of  Abolitionism,  will  naturally  be  pre- 
sented  in  my  views  of  the  second.     I  will  here  only 
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liliserve,  tliat,  with  tiie  intelligence  and  slate  of  feeling 
l)ie\alent  at  the  North,  public  opinion  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  associations,  especially  by  one  which  takes 
Agitation  for  its  motto.  Agitation  may  be  useful,  in 
producing  a  speedy  movemeut  in  favor  of  an  object  of 
clear  utility,  and  about  which  opinions  do  not  greatly 
differ.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Temperance, 
where  men  are  generally  of  one  mind,  where  opinion 
is  fixed,  where  excitement  is  the  gieat  object  to  be  ac- 
■foijiplished,  where  men  are  to  be  roused  to  resist  habits 
which  they  know  to  be  wmpz, ;  in  such  a  case,  an  array 
of  numbers,  a  system  of  pledges,  aod  multiplied  public 
meetings,  may  do  good.  But  on  a  subject  involving 
many  practical  difficulties  and  solemn  consequences,  and 
coming,  as  many  think,  into  collision  wilh  great  pubhc 
interests,  agitation  will  not  now  avail.  Men  distrust  it, 
fear  it,  and  resent  as  a  wrong,  the  violence  with  which 
the  opinions  of  zealous  men  are  forced  on  the  commu- 
nity. Agitation  may  carry  such  a  country  as  Ireland, 
where  the  people,  besides  being  ignorant,  are  all  in- 
flamed with  one  sense  of  wrong,  and  every  heart  re- 
sponds to  the  Agitator's  cry.  So  it  carried  the  British 
Act  of  Emancipation,  for  the  nation  wa*!  ripe  for  ac- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part,  had  no  hostile  prejudices  to 
surrender.  But  an  intelligent  people,  divided  in  opinion 
and  feeling  on  a  great  subject,  cannot  be  carried  by 
siorm,  or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent  association.  The 
ardent  advocates,  even  of  a  good  cause,  if  maishalled 
into  an  army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on  the  prej- 
udices of  such  a  community,  cannot  but  awaken  re- 
action and  obstinate  repulsion  ;  and  will,  too  often,  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  passionate  movements,  of 
which  the  foe  is  sure  to  profit.     I  now  speak  of  asso- 
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cialed  agiialion.  Let  the  individual  emliusiast,  who  acts 
from  liis  own  soul,  agitate  as  much  as  he  will.  I  would 
not  say  a  word  to  slifle  the  full,  bursting  heart.  But 
premeditated,  organized  agitation,  is  tmother  thing.  Be 
sides  tl)e  difllculty  already  slated,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  noise  and  show,  and  to  fal!  under  suspicion  of  pre- 
tence, and,  on  this  account,  is  less  forgiven  for  what  13 
deemed  excess.  I  see,  therefore,  very  serious  ohsta- 
cles  to  the  triumphs  of  organized  Abolitionism  in  a 
community  like  ours.  It  has,  indeed,  done  good.  Ua- 
der  ali  Us  disadvantages.  It  has  roused  many  minds,  but 
it  cannot  carry  witli  it  the  people. 

As  to  Abolitionism  in  its  more  general  form,  or  re- 
garded as  an  individual  principle  of  settled,  earnest  op- 
position 10  slavetj ,  this  has  taUen  deep  root,  and  must 
grow  and  triumph  It  ls  in  harmonj  with  oui  mstitu- 
tions,  and  with  alt  the  tr-ndencies  ol  modem  civilization 
It  triumphs  in  Furope,  and  will  flow  in  upon  us  fiom 
abroad  more  and  moie  fieel^,  in  consequence  of  those 
impiovcments  of  intercourse  which  place  Tuiope  almost 
at  oui  door  Stdl,  it  is  far  from  bemg  universal  among 
us  There  ire  obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to  its  progres'i, 
m  consequence  of  which  it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly, 
gradually,  so  that  there  is  tio  possibihty  of  any  violent 
action  from  the  freest  discussion  of  slavery.  There  is 
no  danger  of  an  anti-slavery  fever  here,  which  will  jus- 
tify the  South  to  itself  in  encountering  the  infinite  haz- 
ards of  disunion. 

The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the  Free  States 
in  regard  to  slavery,  is  indifference  ;  an  indifference 
strengdiened  by  the  notion  of  great  difficulli:es  attending 
the  subject.  The  fact  is  painful,  but  the  truth  should 
be  spoken.     The  majority  of  the  people,  even  yet,  care 
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I  1  s  cause  were  Chrisfian  philanthro- 
pists ;  and  hej  p  e  ale]  ty  spreading  dielr  owrn  spirit 
through  a  a  o  I  h  s  espect,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Wes  Ind  s  vas  a  ^rander  work  than  ihe  redemp- 
tion of  tl  e  I  ael  es  f  om  bo  !age.  This  was  accom- 
phshed  bj  fo  ce,  by  o  wa  d  miracles,  by  the  violence 
of  the  elements-  That  was  achieved  by  love,  by  moral 
power,  by  God,  working  not  in  the  stormy  seas,  but  in 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  And  how  was  this  day 
of  Emancipation,  one  of  the  most  blessed  days  which 
ever  dawned  on  the  earth,  received  in  this  country  ? 
Whilst  in  distant  England  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  joy 
■pervaded  thousands  ind  ni  Ihons  wf  the  neiglibours  of 
the  West  Indies  and  ttho  boast  of  o  ir  love  of  hberty, 
saw  tho  sun  of  thit  da)  use  and  set  with  hardly  a 
thought  of  the  stenr    on  whii'h  il  \  ly  pouring  its  joyful 
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fight.  The  greatest  part  of  our  newspapers  did  not 
refer  to  ihe  event.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
had  foi-gjOtten  it.  Such  was  the  testimony  we  gave  to 
0(ir  concern  for  the  poor  slave  ;  and  is  it  from  discus- 
sions of  slavery  among  such  a  people  that  the  country  is 
to  be  overturned  ? 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  said,  that  our  uacertainty  as  lo 
the  issues  of  West  Indian  Emancipation,  prevented  our 
rejoicing  in  it.  But  does  uncertainly  so  act,  where  ihe 
heart  is  deeply  moved  .'  Is  it  a  part  of  human  nature 
to  wait  for  assurance,  before  it  exults  at  events  in  which 
its  affections  are  involved  ?  Does  the  new-born  child 
receive  no  welcome,  because  we  are  not  stire  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  future  years  ?  Does  the  lover  of  free- 
dom give  no  salutation,  no  benediction,  to  a  people  ris- 
ing in  defence  of  rights,  or  establishing  free  institutions, 
because  the  experiment  of  liberty  may  fail  ?  Undoubt- 
edly there  were  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  "West 
Indian  emancipation  ;  for  when  was  a  great  social  rev- 
olution ever  accomplished,  or  a  great  abuse  ever  re- 
moved, without  them  ?  It  was  impossible  for  the  slaie 
and  the  master  to  change  then-  old  relations,  to  re- 
organize society,  without  continuing  to  feel  more  or  less 
the  influences  of  the  old  system  of  oppression.  Are 
the  wounds  of  ages  to  be  healed  in  a  moment .'  Could 
a  perfect  social  order  be  expected  lo  rise  from  the  ruins 
of  slavery  ?  But  must  corrupt  systems  be  made  per- 
petual, because  of  the  chances  of  reform?  In  the  case 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  we  bad  more  pledges 
of  success  than  are  usually  given.  We  knew  that. the 
trial  of  liberty  had  been  made  in  Antigua,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  the  evils  which  had  been  dreaded. 
The  great  transition  fi'om  slavery  to  freedom  had  taken 
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f.ee  him  practically  ranked  willi  inferior  creatures,  mS 
talLing  the  rank  submissively.  We  hear  from  him  shouts 
of  boisterous  laughter,  much  oftener  than  sighs  or  groans; 
ard  this  laughter  repels  compassion,  whilst  it  inspires 
something  like  contempt.  We  hero  have  a  hard  task  to 
perfoini.  We  have  to  conquer  old  and  deep  prejudices, 
and  to  see  a  true  man  in  one,  with  whom  we  have  as- 
sociated ideas  of  degradation  inconsistent  with  humanity. 
These  arc  painful  truths  ;  but  it  is  good  to  know  the 
truth.  One  thing  ia  plain,  that  free  diticussion  of  slavery 
is  not  likely  1o  stir  up  in  the  Free  States,  rash,  careless 
assaults  on  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  so  to  en- 
danger the  Union.  We  who  are  called  incendiaries, 
because  we  discuss  this  subject,  do  not  kiudle  our  fires 
among  dry  woods,  but  too  often  on  fields  of  ice.  A 
consuming  conflagration  is  not  lo  be  feared. 

I  have  now  considered  the  objections  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  slavery  at  the  North.  This  discussion  is 
safe  ;  still  more,  it  is  a  duty,  and  most  go  on  ;  and,  un- 
der this  and  other  influences,  the  anti-slavery  spirit  must 
spread  and  must  prevail.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  will  but 
aid  the  movement.  The  anti-slavery  spirit  may  triumph 
slowly,  hut  triumph  it  must  and  will.  It  may  be  thought, 
that,  from  my  own  shoviring,  the  success  of  this  cause 
is  not  so  sure  as  its  friends  are  accustomed  to  boast. 
But,  uotwillistanding  all  the  obstacles  which  I  have 
frankly  stated,  auti-slavery  principles  have  made  great 
progress,  have  become  deep  convictions  in  many  souls, 
within  a  few  years ;  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being 
spent,  continually  gains  strength.  There  are  those  who 
hope  that  the  present  movement  is  a  temporary  fanati- 
cism. We  are  even  told,  that  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  South,  on  the  close  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  re- 
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paid  this  effort  for  slavery   with  unbo     d  d     \\l 
and  declared,  that  "  Abolitionism  was  n       d  B 

such  men  have  not  studied  our  times.  g       1        a 

an  age,  when  great  priticiples  are  st  I     1 

soul,  and  when  the  mass  of  men,   wl      I         11 
slept,  are  waking  up  to  thought,  it  sho  Id  b     m  g      1 
that  an    individual,    a   name,   a  breath  1 

grand  forward  movements  of  society.     Wl  !1 

men  learn,  that  there  are  higher  pow         1       pi       1 
motives,  interests,  and  intrigues  ?    Wh  Ji   1   j  1 

the  might  which  dwells  in  truth  ?    Whe        1!       y  1 
that  the  great  moral  and  religious  Ideas      h    1  1  w 

seized  on  and  are  working  in  men's  so  I  ti 

efficient,  durable  forces,  which  are  acti  g  h  w  Id 
When  will  they  learn,  that  the  past  and  present  are  not 
the  future,  but  that  the  changes  already  wrought  in  so- 
ciety, are  only  forerunners,  signs,  and  springs  of  might- 
ier revolutions  .'  Politicians,  absorbed  in  near  objects, 
are  prophets  only  on  a  small  scale.  They  may  foretell 
the  issues  of  the  next  election,  though  even  here  they 
are  often  baffled  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral 
conviction  in  the  mass  of  men,  is  a  mystery  which  they 
have  little  skill  to  interpret.  The  future  of  this  country 
is  to  take  its  shape,  not  from  (he  growing  of  cotton  at 
the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of  parties  or  leaders 
for  power  or  station  ;  but  from  the  great  principles  which 
are  unfolding  themselves  silently  in  men's  breasts.  There 
is  here,  and  through  the  civjhzed  world,  a  steady  cur- 
,  rent  of  thought  and  feehng  in  one  direction.  The  old 
notion  of  the  subjection  of  the  many,  for  the  comfort, 
ease,  pleasure,  and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing 
away.  A  far  higher,  and  more  rational  conception  of 
freedom,  ilian  entered  into  the  loftiest  speculations  of 
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the  Western  "W  oild,  whn.h  was  decided  at  Theimopylffl 
and  Marathon  ;  in  the  last  great  conflict  between  Poly- 
theism and  Theism,  begun  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  carried 
on  by  his  followers  ;  in  the  Reformation  of  Luther  ;  in 
the  American  Revolution ;  in  these  grandest  epochs  of 
history,  what  was  it  which  won  the  victory  ?    What  tvere 
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ihu  mighly,  all -prevailing  powers  ?  Not  poliiical  man- 
agement, not  self-ill t eves t,  not  llie  lower  pnaciples  of 
human  nature ;  but  liie  principles  of  freedom  and  reli- 
|,lon,  moral  power,  moral  enthusiasm,  the  divine  aspi- 
rations of  the  human  soul.  Great  ihoughts  and  grant 
emotions  have  a  place  in  human  history,  which  no  his- 
torian has  hitherto  given  them,  and  the  future  is  to  he 
more  determined  by  these  ihan  the  past.  The  anti- 
slavery  spirit  is  not,  then,  to  die  under  the  hreath  of  an 
orator.     As  easily  might  that  breath  blow  out  the  sun. 

Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  in  direct  hostility 
lo  all  the  grand  raovemenl^,  principles,  and  reforms  of 
our  age,  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an  advancing 
world.  One  great  idea  stands  out  amidst  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  modern  times.  It  is,  that  man  is 
not  lo  oKercise  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power,  over  man. 
I  power,  to  divide  and  balance  it,  to  create 
bility  for  its  just  use,  to  secure  the  individual 
against  its  abuse,  to  substitute  law  for  private  will,  to 
shield  the  weak  from  the  strong,  to  give  to  the  injured 
the  means  of  redress,  to  set  a  fence  round  every  man's 
property  and  rights,  in  a  word,  to  secure  hbcrly,— 
such,  under  various  expression?,  is  the  great  object  on 
which  philosophers,  patriots,  philanthropists,  have  long 
fixed  their  thoughts  and  hopes.  It  is  remarltabJe,  and 
one  of  the  happy  omens  of  the  times,  that  even  absolute 
governments  have  reached,  in  a  measure,  this  grand 
Idea.  They  present  themselves  as  the  guardiann  of 
liberty.  They  profess  their  desire  and  purpose  lo  sus- 
tain equa!  laws,  under  which  all  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  shall  find  effectual  protection  for  their 
rights.  The  distinguished  Prussian  historian,  Raumer, 
in  his  letters  on  England,  maintains,  that  his  ovm  gov- 
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ernment,  which  foreigners  call  despotic,  iloes  not  rest 
on  private  will,  and  that  it  insures,  on  the  whole,  greater 
freedom  to  the  subject,  than  the  British  people  can 
boast.  Thus  despotism  does  homage  to  the  great  ideas 
and  spirit  of  our  times;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
progress,  in  the  face  of  this  universal  reverence  for  hu- 
man rights,  the  slave-holder  stands  apart,  and  sets  up  his 
claim  to  ownership  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  insists 
on  arbitrary,  irresponsible  rule,  and  makes  his  will  a 
law,  and  enforces  it  by  degrading  punishments.  And 
can  this  power  stand  .'  Is  it  able  to  resist  the  moral 
power  of  the  world  ?  Can  it  withstand  a  higher  power, 
that  of  Eternal  Justice,  before  which  all  worlds  bow, 
and  to  which  the  highest  orders  of  beings  must  give 
account  ? 

I  began  this  discussion  with  stating,  that  I  should 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  personahties  ;  and  I  have 
aimed  throughout  to  look  only  at  the  system,  not  at 
individuals.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  ^some  of  my 
remarks  must  seem    to  have   a  very  unfavorable  bear- 
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other  communities ;    but   should   check   invidious   com- 
parison,  and  the  spirit  of  self-esaliation.     We  of  the 
North  have  reason  and  are  bound  to  condemn  the  enor- 
mous wrongs  practised  at  the  South  ;  but  have  we   a 
right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as  better  thari  our  nejgb- 
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boure  ?  Is  not  the  sellisb  spirit  of  gain,  whicli  is  blind- 
ing multitndes  at  The  South  to  the  injustice  of  slavery, 
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God  alone  knows  the  chtef  otFender.  The  slave-holder 
indeed  is  chargeable  with  the  peculiar  guilt  of  ordain- 
ing, and  upholding  with  set  purpose,  a  system  of  enor- 
mous injustice.  Slavery  is  a  creature  of  human  will 
and  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  tire  greatest  wrong  and 
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insult  ou  human  nature.  I  thBrcforc  cry  aloud  against 
it.  Of  the  mdivlJjals  who  defend  and  perpetuate  the 
system,  I  am  sure,  that  the  hest  are  deeply  injured  hy 
it  ;  but  among  them,  there  are  hetter  than  myself.  I  do 
not  fis  iheh-  rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors.  I  desire 
to  lift  up  the  wronged  and  oppressed.  I  leave  to  a 
higher  Judge,  the  heart,  the  sins,  the  virtues  of  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  topics  sugr 
gested  by  Mr.  Clay's  speech ;,  and  here  you  may  expect 
me  to  close  this  long  communication.  But  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  my  engagements  and  duties  will  not  allow 
me  to  write  again  on  slavery,  I  am  inclined  to  relieve 
my  mind  of  all  its  hurdens  on  this  subject.  Allow  me 
then  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  topic,,  which  has  given  me 
many  painful  thoughts,  the  more  painful,  because  so  few 
have  seemed  to  share  my  feelings.  I  refer  to  that  gross 
outrage  on  rights  and  liberty,  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  felt  this  the  more, 
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assemblage  was  druen  from  n^  «ill  ,  dod  afteiwirds  it 
was  levelled  to  tLe  eailh  b)  fiie 

Vaiioua  circumstances  con^piied  to  take  this  out  oi 
the  cldss  of  common  crimes  It  Wds  not  the  act  of  the 
coaise,  passionate  multii  ide  It  was  not  done  m  a 
tiaii';poit  of  fuiy  The  incendiane'i  pioceeded  leisurely 
Hi  then  woik,  and  disimctlj  undctstood,  that  they  weio 
executing  the  wish  and  pu  pose  of  a  gredt  majontj  of 
the  people  Pass  onate  outbi  caka  maj  be  forgiven 
An  act  performed  bj  the  lecUebS  lew  does  not  ^larm 
us,  bec^use  we  know  that  a  moial  force  subiisls  m  the 
commuo  t)  to  counteiact  it  But  tthen  mdii  iduaJs,  to 
whom  we  look  foi  aiestraining  moidl  poiu  r,  undeitake 
deliberately  the  woik  of  the  reLkless  and  violent,  then 
th(.  outrage  on  Im  and  light  uears  a  ■-  ngukrly  daik  ^nd 
menacing  anpect  but.h  a  commumtj  may  \\\,A  feel  the 
foundations  of  social  ordei  totteiing  beneith  Ihr  ni  ■Vfter 
the  mob  of  Philadelphia,  who  wondeis  at  the  inob  of 
Hirrisburg  '' 

Vnotber  aggrivitjon  of  this  act  was,  that  the  blame 
less  chataclei  of  those  who  had  elected  and  «ere  orcu- 
pjing  the  Hall  of  Freedom,  wis  distinctly  undei-^tood 
Tiie  assemblage  thronging  this  edifice,  was  not  nnde  up 
oi  piofligates,  of  she  filse,  the  lawless,  the  profane 
On  that  occafion  were  met  togclhei  citizens  of  Ph  hdel 
pliia  and  iisitors  from  other  cities  and  States,  who  were 
second  to  none  m  puiitj  of  life  ,  and  they  had  con 
vened  in  obedience  to  what  ihev  belitved,  howevei  euo- 
neouslj  ,  the  w  il!  of  God  and  to  arcomphsh  n  hat  seemed 
to  them  a  great  woik  of  jistice  and  humanity  I  doubt 
whether,  at  that  houi,  there  weic  collected  in  anj  otiiei 
smgle  spot  of  the  land  so  mani  g,ond  and  upright  men 
and  women    ■=o  many     incere  liiend     of  the  lace       In 
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ihat  crowd  was  John  G.  Wliittier,  a  man  whose  genius 
and  virtues  would  do  honor  to  any  city,  whose  poeiry 
bursts  from  the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indignant  energy 
of  an  ancient  prophet,  and  whose  noble  simphcicy  of 
character  is  said  to  be  the  delight  of  all  who  know  him. 
In  chat  crowd  was  Lucretia  Mott,  that  beautlfiil  example 
of  womanhood.  Who  ihat  has  heard  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  looked  on  the  raiid  radiance  of  her  henign 
and  intelhgent  countenance,  can  endure  the  thought,  that 
such  a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob,  from  a  spot  to 
which  she  had  gone,  as  she  rehgiously  believed,  on  a 
mission  of  Christian  sympathy  ?  There  were  many  oth- 
ers, worthy  associates  of  those  whom  I  have  named, 
religious  men,  prepared  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, devoted  women,  whose  hearts  were  hurdened  with 
the  infinite  indignides  heaped  on  their  sex  by  slavery. 
Such  were  the  people  who  were  denied  the  protection 
of  the  laws ;  denied  the  privilege  gi'anted  to  the  most 
profligate  pohtica!  party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Athe- 
ists ;  treated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse  and  offscouring 
of  the  world.  In  them  was  revived  the  experience 
of  the  first  witnesses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Happily 
Christianity  has  not  wholly  failed  to  improve  society. 
At  first,  the  disciple  himself  was  destroyed  ;  now  only 
his  edifice  ;  and  this  is  certainly  some  progress  of  the 
world. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of  this  outrage  ?  A 
general  reply  is,  that  the  Abolitionists  were  fanatics. 
Be  it  so.  Is  fanaticism  a  justification  of  this  summary 
justice  f  What  more  common  than  this  fever  in  our 
churches  .''  How  does  it  infect  whole  sects  !  What 
more  common  In  our  political  meetings  ?  Must  the 
walls  within  which  fanatics  meet  be  purged  by  ij 
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fire  ?  Will  not  then  the  whole  land  be  lighted  by  tho 
flames  ?  Shall  I  bo  toid,  that  ihe  fanaticism  of  Aboli- 
tionists is  of  [leculiar  atrocity  ?  that  they  are  marked, 
set  apart,  by  the  monstrousness  of  their  doctrines  ? 
These  doctrines  are,  the  brotherhood  of  die  human  race, 
and  the  ri^ht  of  every  human  belri"  to  his  owt  person 
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very  moment,  one  of  diese  tttenty-ii\  Slates  has  virtu- 
ally assumed  the  right  of  war,  «bicb  the  Constitution 
confers  on  the  General  Government,  and  would  inevita- 
bly drive  us  into  hostilities  with  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe,  if  Ihe  insanity  of  the  contest  did 
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not  make  it  next  lo  impossible;  and  in  so  doing,  it  lias 
given  a  precedent,  more  meoacifig  to  the  Union  than 
any  thing  in  our  history,  with  tiie  single  exception  of  the 
N  ]lfi  S  R    1         ovement.      And  shall  all 

!      f  h  ]  b     forbidden  to  meet  but  at 

I     1      I    f       b        d  fl  In  this  case,  might  not 
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I  !  f      d  g  the    Union,  a  sufficient 
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]           1  Ij                             h      point,   and    Incendiarism 

II  b  h  f  1  f  1  s  plea  will  suffice  for  it. 
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greater  crime  than  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  ?■  What 
must  Europe  have  thought,  when  the  news  crossed  the 
ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall  of  freedom,  because 
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Offences  against  manners  are  wisely  left  to  the  scourge 
of  public  opinion,  wliicli  proves  itself,  in  such  cases,  a 
more  effectual  as  well  as  more  merciful  discipline  than 
burning  or  the  gallows.  If  ridicule  and  indignation  will 
not  put  down  supposed  misdemeanors  of  this  class,  what 
will  force  avail  ? — May  I  be  here  allowed  to  counsel  my 
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erred  in  the  matter,  their  motive  was  a  generous  one,  noi 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  but  proved  to  be  sincere  by  theit 
whole  conduct.  They  say,  that  the  colored  race,  ground 
as  they  have  been  in  the  dust  by  long  tyranny,  and  slill 
suffering  under  prejudices  which  forbid  their  elevation, 
are  entitled  to  pecuhar  regard  from  the  disciples  of  hira 
who  came  to  raise  the  fallen,  "to  seek  and  save  the 
lost."  They  look  on  this  people  with  peculiar  sympa- 
thy, because  subjected  to  peculiar  hardships.  With  this 
view,  they  are  anxious  to  break  down  the  distinction,  on 
at  least,  to  diminish  the  distance,  between  the  black  man 
and  (he  white,  beheving  that  in  Uhs  way  only  the  degrad- 
ing influences  of  the  injuries  of  years  can  be  overcome. 
Allow  this  to  be  an  error  ;  is  it  not  a  generous  one  .'  Is 
there  nothing  Jioly  in  sympathy  with  the  wronged  ?  Are 
feelings  of  benevolent  concern,  for  whatever  portion  of  our 
race,  to  he  insulted,  arrd  to  bring  down  violence  on  our 
heads,  because  they  transgress  conventional  rules  and  tho 
forms  of  "good  society"  ?  That  ignorant  and  coarse 
people  should  treat  the  motives  of  the  Abolitionists  witli 
scorn  cannot  surprise  us  ;  but  that  any,  who  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  respectable  and  refined  class,  shou'ld 
join  the  fierce  multitude  in  persecuting  men  of  worth 
and  humanity,  admits  no  excuse.  Does  it  not  show,  that 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  high  and  low  is  not  as 
broad  as  we  sometimes  imagine  ;  that  much  which  passes 
for  refinement  is  mere  gloss  ;  and  that  when  tlie  passions 
are  stirred  i;p  by  the  concurrence  of  numbers,  "  the 
friends  of  order"  can  set  laws  at  defiance  as  boldly  as 
the  multitude  .' 

This  outrage,  if  viewed  m  its  pohtical  aspects,  de- 
serves severe  reprobation.  Mob-law,  in  this  country, 
ought  always  to  he  frowned  down.      It  is  an  invasion  of 
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llie  lundameiital  |]iincif  ie  of  our  in-itituiions,  of  the  sovei- 
eignty  ol  the  people,  and  ths  moie  ddngprou=i,  hecauae 
It  seems  to  the  multitude  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  piin- 
ciple  which  It  oveithrows  The  "ioveieignt}  of  the  peo- 
ple has  here  but  one  mode  of  manitestdtion,  and  that  is, 
the  laws  It  can  expiess  itself  in  no  other  «ay ,  and, 
consequently,  a  mob,  in  forciblj  subpendnig;  the  laws,  and 
m  Buhstituting  its  own  will  for  that  which  the  leytimatc 
organs  ot  the  people  have  proclairned,  usuips,  foi  a  time, 
tiie  sovereignty  o!  the  slate,  and  is  vutuallj  rebelhon 
In  a  despotism,  the  laws  aie  of  less  moment  than  m  a 
t  y   b  If  1         ■      f  b 
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under  this  iiead  tlie  outrage  offered  to  Abolitionisls,  men 
wiio  had  Ijroken  no  law,  and  whose  distinction  was,  that 
they  had  planted  themselves  on  the  ground  of  natural  and 
everlastmg  nght ' 

This  o  liiage  against  the  Abolitionisls,  made  little  im- 
pie  sion  on  the  connlry  at  large.  It  was  pronounced 
wrong,  of  comse,  but,  then,  we  were  told,  that  the 
\.boli(ioniafb  were  so  imprudent,  so  fierce,  so  given  to 
denunciation,  so  intolerant  towards  all  wlio  differ  from 
ihem,  that  they  bad  no  great  claim  to  sympathy  !  Every- 
where the  excesses  of  the  Abolitionists  are  used  to  palli- 
ate the  persecution  which  they  suffer.  But  are  they  the 
onlj  ntoterant  people  in  the  country  ?  Is  there  a  single 
political  party,  which  does  not  deal  as  freely  in  denun- 
ciatior  I9  thpre  a  religious  sect,  which  has  not  its 
measuie  of  biltemess .'  I  ask,  as  before,  if  fierce  de- 
nunciation IS  to  be  visited  with  flames,  where  will  the 
conflagraticn  stop  ' 

In  thus  speakiog,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  blind  to 
the  enojs  of  the  Abolitionists,  My  interest  in  their  ob- 
ject mcrei^es  my  pain  at  their  defects.  When  I  con- 
sidei  them  as  hiving  espoused  a  just  and  holy  cause,  I 
am  psciil  K"'^  grieved  by  the  appearances  of  passionate 
seventy,  in  their  writing,  speeches,  and  movements. 
Such  men  ought  to  find  in  the  grandeur,  purity,  and  be- 
nevolence of  their  end,  irresistible  motives  to  self-control, 
to  a  spirit  of  equity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty  trust 
in  God.  I  grieve,  that  in  an  age  when  the  power  of 
Gentleness  and  Meekness  is  beginning  to  he  understood, 
they  have  sought  strength  in  veiy  different  weapons.  I 
do  not  deny  their  error  ;  but,  I  say,  Set  there  be  some 
proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  offence.  Is 
nothing  to  be  pardoned  to  men,  who  have  meditated  ob 
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^tcdi  v^ioue;  ,  (iiitii  then  spirits  aie  deeplj  stnieLi  '  Is 
vclicnience,  iii  such  men,  the  unpaidoaible  '^m  '  filust 
we  iigiclly  ins  st,  that  the)  shall  i\e  gh  evei}  word  beforp 
tliey  speak  '  When  all  i  ngland  wij  on  fiie  nith  the 
injuiiea  of  the  sla^e,  is  U  wondeifai,  that  men  in  this 
countiy  wheie  the  evil  is  most  toHcrmg,  should  echo 
m  loudei  tones  the  cij  which  came  to  ihera  ovei  the 
Ofean  '  Is  It  wondeiful,  that  women,  thinkmg  oi  moie 
than  a  million  of  then  ov^n  sex,  at  no  gieat  dlst^nce,  ex 
posed  to  degradation  and  prostilytion,  should,  in  then 
grief  and  indignation,  repel  eveiy  extenuat  ng  plea  for 
the  supporters  of  these  abominations  ?  Was  it  possible, 
that  none  should  speak  on  this  subject,  but  the  wise  and 
prudent  ?  Does  not  every  great  cause  gather  round  it- 
self vehement  spirits  ?  Must  no  evil  be  touched  till  we 
have  assurance,  that  it  shall  be  shaken  and  subverted  by 
rule  ?  We  bear  exti'avagance  and  vehemence  elsewhere, 
without  burning  down  men's  houses.  Why  this  singular 
sensitiveness  to  anti-slavery  vehemence,  except  it  be, 
that  skvciy,  which  so  many  call  an  evil  with  the  lips,  has 
never  come  as  an  evil  to  their  consciences  and  hearts  ? 
But,  it  is  said,  the  Abohtionists  injure  a  good  cause. 
Be  it  so.  I  think  they  have  done  it  harm  as  well  as 
good.  But  is  not  this  the  common  course  of  human 
affairs  ?  What  good  cause  is  not  harmed,  and  sometimes 
thrown  back,  by  its  best  friends.  In  the  present  imper- 
fect state  of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strong  hold 
on  any  great  object,  without  falling  into  excess.  En- 
thusiasm, by  which  I  mean  a  disproportionate  strength 
of  feeling  and  emotion,  such  as  interferes  more  or  less 
with  the  judgment,  seems  almost  inseparable  from  ear- 
nestness. The  calm  reason,  the  single  idea  of  Right, 
the  principle  of  pure  love,  such  as  it  exists  in  God, 
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i'lghts  and  liberly,  to  make  liim  a  chattel,  and  trample 
hini  in  the  dust  ?  And  why  shali  the  latter  offender  es- 
cape with  so  much  gentler  rebuke  ?  I  know,  as  well  as 
the  slave-holder,  what  it  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  hard 
names.  The  South  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  invec- 
tives in  return  for  my  poor  efforts  against  slaveiy,  I 
understand  the  evil  of  reproach  ;  and  I  am  compelled  to 
pronounce  it  a  very  shght  one,  and  not  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  bondage;  and  why  is.  i(,  thai  he  «ho 
inflicts  the  former  should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup  of 
wratii  to  the  very  dregs,  whilst  he  who  inflicts  the  latter 
receives  hardly  a  mild  rebuke  ? 

I  say  these  things  not  as  a  partisan  of  the  Abohtion- 
ists,  but  from  a  love  of  justice.  They  seem  to  me 
greatly  wronged  by  the  unparalleled  persecution  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed  ;  and  the  wronged  should 
never  want  a  defender.  But  I  am  not  of  them.  In  the 
spirit  of  many  of  them  J  see  much  to  condemn.  I  ut- 
terly disapprove  their  sweeping  denunciations.  J  fear 
that  their  scorn  of  expediency  may  degenerate  into  reck- 
lessness. I  fear,  that,  as  a  natural  if  not  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  multiplied  loeelings  held  chiefly  for 
excitement,  their  eeal  must  often  be  forced,  got  up  for 
effect,  a  product  of  calculation,  not  a  swell  of  the  heart. 
I  confide  in  them  the  less,  the  more  they  increase.  I 
fear,  that  their  resort  to  political  action  will  impair  their 
singleness  of  purpose  and  iheir  moral  power.  I  distrust 
the  system  of  association  and  agitation  in  a  cause  like 
this.  But,  because  I  see  among  them  somevihat  to  fear 
and  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on  more  which  I  ought 
to  commend  .'  Must  not  men  of  pure  and  lofty  aims 
be  honored,  because,  |ike  every  thing  human,  they  ai'e 
not  free  from  fault .'     I  respect  the   Abolitionists  for 
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guard  with  peculiar  reverence  (he  memories  of  men, 
wbo,  in  llieir  own  times,  were  coutemneii,  abliorred, 
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Philadelphia,  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  use  great 
plainness  of  speech.     Had  I  consulted  mv  feelings,  I 
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totters,  and  loo  often  falls.  One  of  the  saddest  views  of 
society  is,  the  almost  universal  want  of  self-determined, 
self-subsistent  virtue.  It  is  therefore  no  sign  of  unpar- 
alleled depravity,  that  a  community  proves  false  to  great 
principles  in  seasons  of  excitement.  All  great  cities 
abound  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  selfish  conform- 
ity to  the  world,  and  moral  corruption  in  its  grosser 
'  and  more  refined  forms  ;  and  that  these  hitter  fountains 
should  sometimes  burst  forth,"  is  a  matler  of  course.  I 
ascribe  to  no  city  precedence  in  virtue  or  crime.  I 
would  only  say,  that  Philadelphia  has  placed  herself, 
more  conspicuously  than  other  cities,  on  a  had  emi- 
nence, and  she  must  hold  it,  until  buildings  devoted  to 
Liberty  of  Speech  can  stand  imharmed  on  her  soil. 
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I  now  finisli  this  long  letter.  Tour  patience,  my  dear 
Sir,  lias  not,  I  tiitst,  been  exhausted.  Whether  this 
communication  will  answer  the  public  ends  which  I 
have  proposed,  I  know  not;  but  it  will  do  one  good 
of  a  personal  nature.  It  will  be  a  memorial,  however 
brief,  of  a  friendship,  which  began  in  our  youth,  and 
■  which  has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  years, 
that  we  may  expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  to  our  graves. 
It  pleases  me,  that  our  names  should  be  associated  in 
a  work,  which  though  written  in  haste,  and  for  a  tempo- 
rary exigency,  yet  reflects  something  of  both  our  minds. 
It  IS  fit,  that  the  thought':,  unfolded  in  this  letter,  should 
be  addiessed  to  one,  with  whom  I  havt,  con\cised  long 
and  familiailj  on  the  gicit  interests  of  human  natuie  I 
owe  jou  much  for  the  hght  and  strength  you  have  ^»en 
me,  and  especnllj  for  the  latth  and  hope,  which,  undei 
much  pel  son  al  sufieimg  and  depression,  }ou  hive  cher- 
ished and  expressed  in  regatd  to  the  destinies  of  oui 
race  We  ha;e  given  much  of  oui  Bjmpith>  to  the 
multitude  We  have  lelt  more  for  the  many  who  ate 
forgotten,  thin  foi  the  lew  who  shine  ,  and  oui  gieat 
inqiii)  has  hton,  how  the  mass  of  men  may  be  raised 
from  ignoiance  and  sensi  al  tj ,  to  a  higher  socnl,  intel- 
lectual, moiai,  and  religiois  life  We  have  icjoiced 
together  in  the  ptogiess  alicady  made  by  mdnidmls  and 
communities,  but  a  voice  has  come  to  us  ftom  the 
depths  of  humid  sufteiing,  fiom  the  abuses  of  the  social 
state,  from  the  teacbmes  oi  Jesus  Christ,  uigmg  the 
need  ol  new  struggle  wuh  giant  eiils,  and  ot  new  effoHs 
for  the  difiusion  ot  comfoits,  refinements  quickening 
truths,  enlightened  piet>,  and  dismteiested  viitue  A 
few  yeais  will  bimg  ua  to  oui  jouiney's  end  To  the 
last,  I  tiust    we  shall  speik  words  of  blessing  to  our 
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JVo(e  Ji,  page  23. 

As  the  page  heie  referred  to  was  passing  through  the 
piess  I  undeiitood  tha'  it  was  maiiitaioed  by  some,  that 
the  treatment  which  Abolition  petitions  bad  received  from 
Congress  nas  not  so  peculiar  as  I  had  supposed  ;  and  I 
state  this  that  the  reader  may  inquire  for  himself.  For 
one  I  leel  little  dispo  iti  >n  to  inquire.  It  is  very  possible, 
tliat  in  thi'f  wotld  of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  scattered 
precedents  ma>  be  found,  which,  if  used  for  interpreting 
and  dehning  o  \i  lights  would  reduce  them  all  to  insignifi- 
cance 4  nnn  jealous  of  h  ht  w  il  not  yieid  them 
to  thw  or  any  other  kind  fig  W  have  here  the 
case  cJ  a  great  numhi.1  of  p  1 1  f  ra  aJl  parts  of  the 
Fiee  States  and  iiom  citi  t  t  11  nee  and  blame- 
leaa  charactei  which  bef  1  gp  ted,  were  deni" 
ed  by  a  resolution  of  Gon  tb  1  notice  and  con- 
sideration. It  was  not  the  f  ie  petition,  com- 
ing from  a  half  insane  m  f  n  entiic  schemer, 
bearing  on  its  face  the  ark  f  m  t  1  aberration,  or 
asking  for  something  palpably  absurd  and  unconstitutional. 
The  petitions  of  the  Abolitionists  greatly  exceeded  in 
number  all  the  other  petitions  to  Congress  taken  together. 
They  represented  large  masses  of  citizens,  who  prayed 
for  what  is  pronounced  constitutional  by  our  wisest  men. 
And  Congress  resolved,  before  these  petitions  were  offer- 
ed, that,  on  being  presented,  they  should  be  leiid  on  the 
table  without  debate,  and  that  no  member  should  have  the 
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privilege  of  saying  a  woril  in  their  behalf,  or  of  calling 
them  up  for  consideration  or  for  any  action  in  relation  to 
them  at  a  future  time.  Has  any  thing  like  this  ever  occur- 
red before  ?  Or  if  it  has,  fihall  we  go  to  such  precedents 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  right  of  petition  ?  Is  it  not 
plain,  that,  after  this  measure,  party-spirit  can  never  want 
pretexts  for  rejecting  any  and  ail  petitions,  be  they  what 
they  may  f  To  say,  that  because  these  petitions  passed 
through  the  form  of  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  waa 
not  touched,  strikes  me  as  one  of  those  evasions,  which 
will  do  for  a  court  of  law,  but  which  it  is  an  insult  to  pre- 
sent to  a  great  nation.  Suppose  that  Congress,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  should  ordain,  that  an  aperture  of 
certain  dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk's  table, 
and  be  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  cellar  or  common- 
sewer  ;  and  should  then  ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  petitions,  to  be  presented  during  the  session, 
should  be  committed  to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by 
the  opening,  so  as  to  sink  immediately  and  be  never  heard 
of  more.  What  man  of  common  sense,  who  knows  the 
difference  between  words  and  things,  or  what  freeman, 
who  cares  a  rush  for  hia  rights,  would  not  say,  that  the 
right  of  petition  had  been  virtually  annulled  ?  Why  not 
openly  reject  the  petitions,  without  this  mockery  {  Do 
we  not  know,  that  it  is  from  side-blows  that  liberty  has 
most  to  fear  ?  It  is  very  possible,  that  legal  suhtilty  may 
find  precedents  for  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  just 
as  it  may  find  authorities  to  prove  that  we  have  no  right 
to  our  own  persons,  hut  may  be  sold  as  chattels.  But 
such  reasonings  to  a  freeman  carry  their  answer  on  their 
own  front.  Human  rights  are  too  sacred,  too  substantial, 
to  be  refined  and  attenuated  into  shadows  by  ingenious 
comparison  of  precedents  and  authorities.  I  take  the 
ground,  that  the  right  of  petition  is  somufhing,  and  of 
course  that  there  is  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which 
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would  j-educc  it  to  nolhing.  I  would  recommend  to  my 
readers  a  "Letter  of  the  Honorable  Caleb  Gushing  to 
the  People  of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  this  subject  is 
discussed  with  great  clearness  and  ability.  It  should  be 
circulated  as  a  tract.  The  public  are  also  much  indebted 
to  the  Honorable  J.  ti.  Adams,  for  his  unshrinking  energy 
ill  maintaining  the  right  of  petition 

I  say  this  from  no  particular  interest  in  the  present  case. 
I  doubt,  whether  the  agitation  of  slavery  in  Congress  is  to 
do  good  to  the  country  or  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation  , 
whether  Abolition  petitions  bring  the  subject  before  the 
people,  either  at  the  North  or  Souths  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  pioduce  coniiction  I  l>ok  at  the  matter  without 
lefeience  to  piesent  pi  ties  One  of  the  sac  ed  lights  of 
the  people  has  beea  touched  and  this  should  never  be 
done  without  espiessions  of  jealousy  and  lepiobation 
The  strongest  political  influence  m  this  country  la  party- 
spint  a  selhah  uniighteous  unscrupulou''  spirit,  impa- 
tient of  resliaint  and  alwajs  reidy  to  sacrifice  the  provis- 
ions ol  the  Constitution  to  piesent  p(  iposci  and  immediate 
tiiumph  One  cf  the  mt«f  solemn  duties  ot  patriotism,  is 
to  guaid  oil  lights  fiom  the  touch  of  this  haipy.  No 
piecedenlH  of  encroachment  mu«t  be  yielded  to  party- 
spirit  foi  it  will  push  them  to  exttcmcs  No  bulwarks, 
which  out  fathers  ha've  erected  round  oui  libeities,  must 
be  suiiendered  The  dangeis  if  hberty  aie  always  great 
Jrom  human  passions  and  selfishness  gieat  under  the 
freest  institutions  and  sometimes  greater  fi  jm  what  is 
called  the  popular  party  than  fi  om  any  othei  and  for  this 
plain  leaion  that  this  party  has  Jormed  the  bad  habit  of 
calling  itselt  the  people  and  easily  deludes  it=elf  into 
the  beliei  that  being  the  people  it  may  take  great 
freedoms  with  the  Constitution  and  use  itsponer  with 
little  1  est!  aint  This  delusion  is  what  constitutes  the  dan- 
ger to  liberty  fiom  mobs     mobs  call  themselves  "the 
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JVole  to  page  33. 

I  have  allowed  on  thia  page,  that  slaveiy  wears  a  milder 
aspect  at  the  South  than  in  other  countries.  I  ought  to 
inform  my  readers,  that  this  is  denied  by  some  who  have 
inquired  into  the  matter.  A  pamphlet  or  larger  voJume  is. 
announced  at  New  York,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  slaves  at  the  South  ia  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered. The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  patient  in- 
quiries, and  full  proofs  of  its  statements  are  promised. 
Those  at  the  North,  who  believe  in  the  mildness  of  South- 
ern Slavery,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  publication. 
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PREFACE  TO  LECTURE  ON  WAR. 


Th[s  Lecturo  was  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year.*  It  was  prepared  with  a  distinct  Itnowledge  of  tiio 
little  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  was  prepared  on  that  very  account.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished, in  consequence  of  fresh  proofs  of  the  insensibility 
of  the  mass  of  this  community  to  the  crunes  and  miseries 
of  war.  For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity  has  been  brought 
distinctly  before  us  ;  wo  have  been  driven  by  one  of  the 
States  into  a  hostile  position  towards  a  great  European 
power  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
treated  in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  very 
general  want  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  views  of  the 
subject,  as  weU  as  of  strange  blindness  to  our  national 
and  individual  well-being.  One  wou!d  think,  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  war  with  England,  would  call  forth  one 
strong,  general  buret  of  opposing  feelings.  Can  a  more 
calamitous  event,  with  the  exception  of  civil  war,  be  im- 
agined .'  What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal  harm  f 
With  what  other  nation  do  we  hold  equally  profitable  con- 
nexions .''  To  what  other  are  we  bound  by  such  strong  and 
generous  ties  ?  We  are  of  one  blood.  We  speak  one 
language.  We  have  a  common  religion.  We  have  (ho 
noble  bond  of  free  institutions  ;  and  to  these  two  coun- 
tHes,  above  all  others,  is  the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth 
intrusted  by  Providence.  A  war  with  England  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  sweep  our  ships  from  the  seas,  cut  off  our 
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intercourse  with  the  world,  shot  up  our  great  staples, 
palsy  the  spirit  of  intei'nal  improvement,  and  smite  with 
languor,  if  not  death,  our  boldest  enterprises.  It  would 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures  vast  re- 
sources, which  are  now  working  out  for  us  unparalleled 
prosperity.  It  would  load  us  with  taxes  and  public  debts, 
and  breed  internal  discontents  with  which  a  free  govern- 
ment contends  at  fearful  odds  in  the  midst  of  war.  In- 
stead of  covering  the  ocean  with  the  sails  of  a  beneficent 
commerce,  we  should  scour  it  with  privateers,  that  is,  as 
legalized  pirates.  Our  great  cities  would  be  threatened 
witii  invasion  ;  and  tlie  din  of  industry  in  the  streets  of 
this  metropolis  would  be  stilled: — And  all  this  would 
come  upon  iis  at  a  moment,  when  the  country  is  pressing 
forward  to  wealth,  greatness,  and  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, with  an  impulse,  a  free  joyous  activity,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  these  im- 
mense sacrifices  are  to  be  made  for  a  tract  of  wild  land, 
perhaps  not  worth  the  money  which  it  has  cost  us  within  a 
few  weeks  past,  if  we  take  into  account  the  expenses  of 
Maine,  and  (he  losses  which  the  whole  country  has  suffer- 
ed by  interruption  of  trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  not  to  suffer  alone.  We 
should  inflict  in  such  a  war  deep  wounds  on  England,  not 
only  on  her  anned  bands,  on  her  rich  merchants,  on  her 
wide-spread  interests,  but  on  vast  numbers  of  her  poor 
population,  who  owe  subsistence  to  the  cmijloymenl  fui*- 
nished  by  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  two  counli-ics. 
Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  her  laborers  would  be 
reduced  to  want  and  misery.  Nor  would  it  be  any  mitiga- 
tion of  these  evils,  to  a  man  of  humanity,  that  we  were  at 
war  with  the  government  of  England. 

And  this  is  not  all.  A  war  between  these  countries 
would  be  felt  througfi  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
presetit   bears  no  resemblance  to  those   half-barbarous 
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ages,  when  nattona  stood  apait,  frowning  on  one  anuthei 
in  suriy  independence.  Commeii,©  is  binding  ill  nitions 
together  ;  and  of  this  goldon  cliain,  England  and  Ameii- 
ca  are  the  chief  linka.  The  lelations  bet\5een  these 
countries  cannot  become  hostile,  wittkout  deiangmg,  more 
or  less,  the  intercourse  of  all  other  communities,  and 
bringing  evils  on  the  whole  Christian  woild 

Nor  is  this  all.     War  can  hardly  spang  up  between 

two  great  countries  without  extending  beyond  them     Thi'i 

fin  T  of  nations  [1  pieseived 

T  ion  of  a  new  cause  of 

3  w  b     d      d  d  ,  but  nevei  more  than 

m  Q  es  aie  slowly  adjusting 

n  d  ings      All  nations  may 

b     d  h  fl        w       1  \>e  may  thoughtlessly 

b  g  to  answer  for  wide  and 

p         g  d  h  we  should  recoil  with 

h  d  h  nly  before  our  eyes. 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on  the  world  at  a 
moment  of  singular  interest  and  promise  to  society  ;  after 
an  unparalleled  duration  of  peace  ;  when  a  higher  civili- 
zation seeras  to  be  ditwning  on  Christendom  ;  when  na- 
tions are  everywhere  waking  up  to  develope  their  own  re- 
sources ;  when  the  conquests  of  industry,  art,  and  sci- 
ence are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  war  ;  when  now 
facilities  of  intercourse  are  bringing  countries  from  their 
old  unsocial  distance  into  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  the 
greatest  of  all  social  revolutions  is  going  on,  that  is,  the 
elevation  of  the  middling  and  laboring  cJ^es,  of  the 
multitude  of  the  human  race.  To  Ihrow  the  firebrand 
of  war  among  the  nations  at  this  period,  would  be  treason 
against  humanity  and  civilization,  as  foul  as  waa  ever 
perpetrated.  The  nation  which  does  this,  must  answer 
to  God  and  to  society  for  every  criminal  resistance  to  the 
firogress  of  the  race.     Every  year,  every  day  of  peac« 
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is  a  gain  to  mankind  ibi  it  adds  soma  strengtb  to  tlisi 
cords  which  are  drawing  the  nations  together.  And  yet 
in  the  lice  ot  til  these  motives  to  peace,  we  fanve  made 
light  ol  the  present  danger  How  few  of  us  seem  to  have 
felt  the  infinite  interests  which  a  war  would  put  in  jeop- 
ardy i  Many  have  talked  oi  national  honor,  as  duellists 
talk  of  then  leputation  a  few  have  used  language  worthy 
of  a  mob  making  a  i  ing  to  see  a  fight.  Hardly  aoywhere 
has  a  tone  wcrthy  ot  the  =olemnity  of  the  subject  been 
uttered.  National  honor  !  This  has  been  on  our  lips  ; 
as  if  the  true  honor  of  a  nation  did  not  consist  in  earnest, 
patient  efforts  for  peace,,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  as  if  this  great  country,  after 
a  long  history  which  has  borne  witness  to  its  prowess, 
needed  to  rush  to  battle  to  prove  itself  no  coward  !  Are 
we  still  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  ?  Has  Christianity 
no  power  over  U3  ?  Can  a  people  never  learn  the  magna- 
nimity of  sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity  ?  I  am  indeed 
aware,  that  the  vast  majoiity  of  the  commumfy  would 
shiinL  fiom  this  wai  were  it  to  come  nearei  Tut  had 
we  feeling!!  and  piinciples  woith\  of  men  and  Chiiatiana, 
should  we  wait  for  the  evil  to  stand  at  out  door  before 
waking  up  to  the  use  of  every  means  for  averting  it '' 

A  great  addition  to  the  painfiilnesa  of  our  situation,  la 
found  in  the  mannei  in  which  we  have  been  toiced  into 
it  One  '3tate  out  of  the  twtniy  &i\  has  by  its  lashnesa 
exposed  us  to  the  greatest  calamities  Maine,  b)  lending 
an  aimed  lorce  without  warning  into  the  disputed  tci- 
jitoij  neces-i3Tily  awakened  m  the  neishbotit  ing  Bntish 
Pio\mce  an  alaim   which  would  have  been  whrll)  pre 

nt   1  by  f       dly  It  t       w  th  t    T  or  ;  and  in 

(1  t  pi         th      St  t     by  d    1  n  glecting  to 
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dangerous  to  the  peace  of  tlie  country,  than  any  other 
which  can  be  imagined.  We  have  heard  of  the  "  rights  " 
of  a  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  But  to  some  of  us,  these  are  less  formi- 
dable than  the  "  right  "  of  each  Slate  to  involve  us  in  a 
foreign  war.  The  assumption  of  such  a  power  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  fundamental  principle,  and  a  re- 
jection of  one  of  the  chief  benefits,  of  the  confederacy. 
Better  surrender  to  an  enemy  many  disputed  territories, 
than  cede  this  right  to  a  State.  Ill-starred  indeed  must 
be  this  Union,  if  any  one  of  its  members  may  commit  all 
the  rest  to  hostilities.  The  general  government  has  at 
this  moment  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge,  one  requiring 
the  calm,  invincible  firmness  of  Washington,  or  the  iron- 
will  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  It  must 
not,  by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender  the  management 
of  our  foreign  relations  to  a  single  State. 

And  here  I  am  bound  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  for  his  temperate 
and  wise  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  will 
feel,  I  trust,  that  there  is  a  truer  glory  in  saving  a  coun- 
try from  war,  than  in  winning  a  hundred  battles.  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  General  Scott. 
To  this  distinguished  man  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  unit- 
ing with  military  energy  and  daring,  the  spirit  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist. His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by 
the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a  Pacificator,  and  of  a 
Friend  of  Mankind.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  inter- 
course of  civilized  with  barbarous  or  half  civilized  com- 
ihunities,  we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found 
than  that  which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees.  As  far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can 
he  atoned  for,  General  Scott  has  made  the  expiation.  In 
his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  borders  of  our  couu- 
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try,  he  has  succeeded,  not  so  much  by  pohcy,  as  by  the 
nobleness  and  geaerosity  of  his  charactet',  by  mora!  in- 
fluences, by  the  earnest  conviction  with  which  he  has  en- 
forced on  all,  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  the  obligations  of 
patriotism,  JLtatice,  humanity,  and  rehgion.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer 
fame  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  offer  this  tribute,  because  1 
would  do  something,  no  matter  how  little,  to  hasten  the 
time,  when  the  spirit  of  ChrLstian  humanity  shall  bo  ac- 
counted an  essential  attribute  and  the  bi'ightest  ornament 

I  close  this  preface  with  a  topic,  which  ought  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  an  unmeaning  commonplace.  We  havn 
Christiana  among  *.is  not  a  few.  Have  they  been  true  to 
themselves  and  their  religion  in  the  present  agitation  of 
the  question  of  waP  ?  Have  they  spoken  wilh  strength 
and  decision  .'  Have  they  said.  We  will  take  no  part  in 
a  rash,  passionate,  unnecessary  war  ?  Or  have  Ibey  sat 
still,  and  left  the  country  to  parties  and  politicians  ?  Will 
they  always  consent  to  be  the  passive  tools  of  the  am- 
bitious or  designing  ?  Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when 
they  will  plant  themselves  on  their  religion,  and  resolve 
not  to  stir  an  inch,  in  obedience  to  the  policy  i>r  legisla- 
tion of  the  men  of  this  world  ?  On  this  topic  I  have  en- 
larged in  the  following  discourse,  and  1  respectfully  ask 
for  it  the  impartial  attention  of  Christiana. 
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In  commeucing  this  lecture  on  War,  my  t 
irresistibly  drawn  to  thai  exemplaiy  servant  of  God, 
the  late  Noah  Worcester,  through  whose  labors, 
more  than  through  any  other  cause,  the  attention  of 
the  community  has  been  awakened  to  the  guilt  and 
misery  of  war.  I  feel  my  own  obligation  to  him  in  this 
particular.  In  truth  it  was  not  easy  to  know  him,  and 
to  escape  wholly  the  influence  of  his  characler.  So 
imbued  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  (hat  it  spread 
itself  around  him  like  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers. 
Even  those  within  his  sphere,  who  listened  at  first  with 
distrust  or  with  a  feeling  approaching  oppos'ition,  vvere 
not  seldom  overcome  by  the  singular  union  in  his  con- 
versation of  gentleness,  earnestness,  and  serene  wisdom. 
He  did  not  live  in  vain,  One  of  my  motives  for  taking 
part  in  this  course  of  lectm-es,  is  my  respect  for  this 
venerated  man.  Another  and  a  stronger  motive,  is 
the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  impres- 
sion made  by  his  efforts,  there  is  yet  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  subject  of  peace.  It  is  a  reason  for 
setting  ford]  great  truths,  that  skeptics  deride  them, 
and  the  multitude  pass  them  by  with  unconcern.     Dj' 
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M^orcester  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  to 
lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of  peace.  He  did  not  postpone 
his  testimony  to  "a  more  convenient  season."  He  was 
as  "one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  He  began  his  min- 
istry amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  war.  He  took 
counsel  not  of  men,  but  of  the  divine  oracle  in  his  own 
breast.  The  truth,  which  was  burning  as  a  fire  within 
him,  he  could  not  hut  give  forth.  He  had  faith  in  it. 
He  had  faith  in  God  its  inspirer.  So  ought  we  to 
trust.  So  ought  we  to  bear  a  more  fervent  witness 
to  truth,  on  the  very  ground  thai  it  is  nnpopular,  neg- 
lected, despised, 

In  the  following  lecture,  I  shall  aim  to  set  forth  the 
Chief  Evil  of  war,  to  set  forth  its  great  Remedy,  and 
then  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  llie  faint  im- 
pression made  by  its  woes  and  crimes. 

Before  entering  on  these  topics,  I  would  offer  one  or 
two  remailis.  In  speaking,,  as  I  propose  to  do,  of  the 
evils  of  war,  X  have  no  thought  of  denying,  that  war 
has  sometimes  done  good.  There  is  no  unmixed  evil 
in  tlie  universe.  Providence  brings  good  from  eveiy 
tiling,  from  fearful  sufferings,  from  atrocious  crimes. 
But  sufferings  and  crimes  are  not  therefore  to  be  set 
down  among  our  blessings.  Murder  sometimes  cuts 
short  the  life  and  triumphs  of  a  monster  of  guilt.  Bob- 
bery may  throw  into  ciiculation  the  useless  hoards  of  a 
miser.  Despotism  may  subdue  an  all-waating  anarchy. 
But  we  do  not,  therefore,  canonize  despotism,  robbery, 
and  murder.  In  fierce  ages,  when  common  hfe  is  made 
up  of  violence  and  borders  on  bloodshed,  when  piracy 
is  an  honorable  trade,  and  a  stranger  is  a  foe,  war, 
by  accumulating  force  in  the  hands  of  an  able  (hiefiain, 
in  ay  gather  many  petty  tribes  under  outj  nnn  iviJ,  and 
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of  fruitful  fields ;  the'  impoverishmg  of  natioos  ;  famine  ; 
pestilence' ;  these  form  the  train  of  victorious  war.     But 
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ers  of  nature  which  hi,  tainot  conireliend  or  withstand  ; 
and,  amidst  Uieir  benefice  it  oj  eral  ons,  all  of  them  inflict 
much  suffering.  What  d  at  igLi&heo  war  is,  not  that  man 
is  slain,  but  that  he  i'i  slii  i  spo  led  crushed  by  the  cruel- 
ty, the  injustice,  the  tieachurj  the  murderous  hand  of 
man.  The  evil  is  Moial  evil.  Wai  is  the  concentration 
all  human  ciimes  Heie  is  its  distinguishing,,  accursed 
brand  Undei  its  standard  gaiher  violence,  malignity, 
tage,  iiaud,  peihdy,  lapacity,  and  lust  If  it  only  blew 
men,  it\iould  do  little  It  tuma  man  into  a  beast  of 
piej  Hlic  is  the  evil  of  war,  that  man,  mide  to  be 
the  biother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  Ins  kmd  ,  that 
man,  whose  dutj  it  is  to  miUgite  suffeiing,  makes  the  in- 
fliction of  suffenng  h  a  study  and  end  ,  that  man,  whose 
office  It  IS  to  avert  and  heal  ihe  wounds  which  come 
fiom  naluie'a  powei'-  makes  reseaiches  into  nituie's 
laws,  and  arms  himself  with  hei  most  d«ful  foiccs,  thar 
he  may  become  the  destio}ei  oi  hio  lace  Nor  is  this 
all      There  is  also  found  m  war  a  cold-hearied  mdiiler- 
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ence  to  human  misciieb  and  nrona;'.,  peihijis  more 
shocking  than  the  bad  pisBionsjt  callsi  foilh  To  my 
mipd,  ihis  conlempi  of  liuraan  natuie  is  smgulaily  offen- 
sive. To  hate,  expresses  someihmg  hke  respect  But 
in  war,  man  treats  his.  brother  is  nothing  worth  ,  sweeps 
away  human  muhitudes  asi  insects  ,  liamples  them  down 
as  grass;  mocks  at  then  iight'^ ,  dnd  does  not  deign  a 
thought  to  then  woes 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evi]  of  wai'.  It  is 
moral  evil.  The  field  of  battle  is  a  theatre,  got  np  at 
immense  cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a  grand 
scale.  There  the  bell  witbin  the  human  breast  blazes 
out  fiercely  and  without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell 
in  any  region  of  the  universe  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
There  the  fiends  hold  their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war  arc  more  striking 
than  moral.  The  outward  impresses  multitudes  more 
than  the  inward.  It  is  because  they  cannot  look  inward, 
because  they  are  too  earthly  and  sensual  to  see  and  com- 
prehend the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malignant 
soul.  The  outward  evils  of  life  are  emblems  of  the  in- 
ward, and  are  light  when  severed  from  these.  The 
saddest  view  of  war  is,  that  it  is  the  breaking  out  of  the 
human  heart,  revealing  there  what  is  more  awful  than 
the  miseries  which  it  inflicts.  The  death-groan  is  fear- 
ful ;  but  how  much  more  appalling  the  spirit  of  murder 
which  extorts  it  ! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each  composed  of 
thousands,  meeting  from  different  countries,  but  meeting 
not  to  destroy  but  to  consult  and  labor  for  the  good  of 
the  race  ;  and  suppose  tliem,  in  the  midst  of  their  de- 
liberations, to  be  smitten  suddenly  hy  some  mysterious 
visitation  of  God,  and  their  labors  to  be  terminated   by 
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man  meets  raan  as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance  flashes 
rage  and  tlic  arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter,  wliere  brother 
hews  down  brother,  and  where  thousands  are  sent  unpre- 
pared, in  the  moment  of  crime,  to  give  their  account ! 
Wheo  nature's  laws,  fulfiSling  the  mysterious  will  of 
God,  inflict  death  on  tlio  good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  we 
give  thanks.  How  different  is  death  from  the  murder- 
ous hand  of  man  ! 

Allow  mo  to  make  another  supposition,  which  may 
bring  out  still  more  strongly  tlie  truth  on  which  I  now 
insist,  that  the  great  evil  of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that 
its  physical  woes,  terrible  as  they  may  be,  are  light  by 
the  s^cle  of  this.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  travelling 
through  a  solitary  region,  you  should  catch  the  glimpse 
of  a  distant  dwelling.  You  approach  it  eagerly  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  a  welcome  after  your  weary  journey. 
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As  you  tiraw  nigh,  an  ominous  stillness  damps  your 
hope  ;  and  on  entering,  you  see  the  inmates  of  the 
Louse,  a  numerous  family,  stretched  out  motionless  and 
without  life.  A  wasting  pestilence  has,  in  one  day, 
made  their  dwelling  a  common  tomb.  At  first  you  are 
thrilled  wiih  horror  by  the  sight ;  biU  as  you  survey  the 
silent  forms,  you  see  on  all  tlieir  countenances,  amidst 
traces  of  suffering,  an  expression  of  benignity.  ¥ou 
see  some  of  the  dead  lying  side  by  side,  with  hands 
mutually  entwmed,  showing  tliat  the  last  action  of  life 
was'  a  grasp  of  affection  ;  whilst  some  lie  locked  in  one 
another's  arms.  The  mother's  cold  lips  are  siill  pressed 
to  the  cbeek  of  the  child,  and  the  child's  arms  still  wind 
round  the  neck  of  the  mother.  In  the  forma  of  others, 
you  see  no  ambiguous  proof,  that  the  spirit  took  its 
flight  in  the  act  of  prayer.  As  you  look  on  these  signs 
of  love  and  faith,  stronger  than  the  last  agony,  what  a 
new  feeling  steals  over  you  !  Your  -horror  subsides. 
Your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  anguish,  hut 
of  sympathy,  alTection,  tender  reverence.  You  feel  the 
spot  to  he  consecrated.  Death  becomes  lovely  hke  the 
sleep  of  infancy.  You  say,  Blessed  family,  Death  bath 
not  divided  you ! 

With  soothed  and  respectful  sorrow,  you  leave  this 
resting-place  of  the  good,  and  another  dwelling,  dimly 
ilescried  in  the  horizon,  invites  your  steps.  As  you  ap- 
proach it  the  same  stillness  is  an  augury  of  a  like  desola- 
tion, and  you  enter  it,  expecting  to  see  another  family 
laid  low  by  the  same  mysterious  disease.  But  you 
open  the  door,  and  the  spectacle  freezes  your  blood, 
and  chains  your  steps  to  the  threshold.  On  every  face 
you  see  the  distortion  of  rage.  Every  man's  hand 
grasps  a   deadly   weapon  ;    every  breast  is  gored   with 
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wounds-  Here  lies  one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword. 
There,  two  are  locked  together,  but  in  the  death  grapple 
of  haired,  not  the  embrace  of  love.  Here  lies  woman, 
trampled  on  and  polluted,  and  there  the  child,  weltering 
in  his  own  blood.     You  recoil  with  horror,  as  soon  as 
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inspires  solemn  thought,  lebukes  human  pride,  obscures 
ihe  woild's  glories,  and  speaks  of  immoitality.  From 
the  still  death  bed,  what  softenin^,  subduing,  chasten- 
ing, e-iilting  influences  proceed  '  But  death  in  war, 
death  ftom  the  hand  of  man,  seirs  the  heart  and  con- 
science, kills  liuiiiaQ  s)  mpathies,  and  scatters  the  thought 
ol  judgment  to  come  Man  djing  ir  battle,  unsolaced- 
iiupitied,  and  a  viclmi  to  hatred,  lapacih ,  and  insatiable 
imbitiou,  leaves  behind  him  wiongs  to  be  revenged. 
His  blood  doe's  not  speak  peace  oi  speak  of  heaven ;  but 
sends  foith  a  maddening  ciy   and  eMsperates  survivors 

Thus  war  adds  to  siifieiing  the  unutterable  weight  of 
onme,  and  defeats  the  hoi)  and  blessed  ministry  which 
all  sufitimg  la  intended  to  iulGl  "When  I  look  back  on 
the  ages  of  conflict  through  which  the  race  has  passed, 
what  most  moves  me  is  not  the  awful  amount  of  suffer- 
ing which  war  has  inflicted  This  maj  be  borne.  The 
terrible  thought  is,  that  thn  has  been  the  work  of  crime  ; 
that  men,  whose  gieat  law  is  love,  have  been  one  anoth- 
ei's  butchers  ,  that  God's  childien  have  stained  his 
beautiful  earth,  made  beiutiful  fot  then  home,  with  one 
another's  blood,  that  the  shiiek,  nhich  comes  to  us 
from  all  regions  and  ages,  has  been  extorted  by  human 
cruelty  ,  that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has  turned 
earth  mto  hell  411  else  maj  be  home.  It  is'  this 
which  mikes  hi^torj  so  houible  a  record  to  the  benevo- 
lent mind 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I  deem  the  chief 
evil  of  war.  It  is  moral  evil.  And  from  these  views 
you  will  easily  judge,  what  I  regard  as  the  true  remedy 
I  f  war,  as  the  means  of  removing  it,  which  above  aU 
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otheis  V.0  'should  en![kj  If  the  luoit  tPiriblo  \ipiv  of 
wai  be,  tbat  it  is  the  triumph  and  lubili-e  of  selfish  iiid 
malignant  passions,  then  its  tiue  cuie  lo  to  be  soug,bt  m 
the  diflu'iion  of  the  piincipies  of  Unntisnl  Tn^itice  inJ 
Love,  in  that  spnit  of  Je&iis  Chiisl,  which  expels  the 
demons  of  selfishness  and  mahgnitj  ftoni  the  heart 
Even  supposing,  that  war  could  be  abolished  by  pro- 
cesses nhich  leave  the  human  cbaiacter  unchanged,  that 
It  could  be  terminated  h}  the  progress  ol  a  civilization, 
which,  whiisi  soltening  raanneis,  woulii  n:»t  dimini  h  the 
seliishnesSj  meicenaiiness,  hard  heaitedness,  fraud,  am- 
bition of  men,  lis  worst  evils  would  stdl  lemain,  and 
society  would  reap  m  some  otbei  ioims  the  ftiiits  of  its 
guilt  God  his  ordimed,  that  the  wickedness  nithin  us 
shall  SIwij-i  find  ito  oxpiession  ind  punishment  m  o«t- 
^\ard  bmI  Wii  i~,  nothing  moie  thin  a  leflection  oi 
image  oi  the  soul  It  is  the  fiend  iiitlnn  coming  out 
Human  bistorj  is  nothing  more,  than  the  inwaid  naCuie 
manifested  in  itsnalue  acts  and  issues  Let  the  sDui 
conUnue  unchanged  ,  and,  should  uai  ci  ise,  the  mwaid 
piague  would  still  find  its  wij  to  the  suifare  The  m 
Iprnal  file  at  the  (enlieof  our  bLing,  thoue,h  it  should 
not  biealv  foith  in  the  wasting  volcano,  would  not  slum- 
bei,  but  by  other  eruptioni,  moie  insen'iihle  jct  not  less 
deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happiness  I  do  not 
believe,  howevei,  that  any  remedy  but  the  Gbiistnn 
Epint  can  a\ail  against  wai  The  wild  beast,  that  has 
goiged  on  milhons  of  victims  in  eier)  age,  i-i  not  to  be 
Ian  ed  by  a  polished  oi  selfish  civ  lizition  SelfisJines', 
honevei  dulled  into  courtesy,  always  tends  to  stiifc 
Man,  as  long  as  possessed  bj  it,  will  siciifice  othets  to 
feis  own  interest  and  g,lorj ,  and  will  giow  mgry  and 
Serce  whea  olheis  stand  in  his  wav 
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ward  pecidiai  gu  iioin  llie  c  iinui  t>  '.eclndiii^  tlieiiS* 
selves  from  ordmuy  inleirruise  tli  ou-^h  fear  ol  moral 
infection,  livina;  almost  is  a  sepaiate  race  thej  have 
been  liltlc  felt  in  society  ,  they  hate  clone  little  to  awak- 
en that  deep  leligious  interest  in  man  as  man  (hit  sen 
sibility  to  his  rrghti,  that  hatied  of  ali  ttrong,  thit  thirst 
for  the  elevation  of  evei)  human  being  in  which  Ghiis 
tiau  love  finds  its  truest  manifestation  E\eiv  sect  his 
as  yet  been  too  imbuetl  with  ihe  spiiit  of  sect",  and  has 
inherited  loo  hrgelj  the  exclusii  eness  of  paat  a^es,  to 
understand  oi  spiead  the  tine 'ipint  of  humin  brother 
hood.  The  loie  which  Cbribt  breathes  which  looks 
through  man's  brd>  to  the  loimortal  spnit  which  sees 
something  diiinc  m  the  lation  I  and  mora!  poweis  o(  the 
lowest  humai  being  and  which  challenges  for  the  low- 
est, the  sympathy  lespect  and  fostering  aid  of  his  lace  , 
tliis  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  gradml  dif 
fusion  of  tliis  that  the  plague  of  wat  can  be  stayt-d 
This   reverence   foi   luimanirj     could   it  even    prevail 
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surprise  us,  when  we  consider  how  many  causes  of  war 
have  been  in  action,  how  many  threatening  clouds  have 
overcast  the  pohtical  sky,  during  the  pause  of  war.  Bus 
if  we  examine  the  causes  of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall 
learn  not  to  confide  in  it  too  stiougly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhauslion  in  which  Europe 
was  left  by  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, The  nations,  worn  out  with  struggles,  wasted  ijy 
successive  invasions,  and  staggering  under  an  unprece- 
dented load  of  debt,  yearned  for  repose.  The  strong 
man  had  bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.  For  years  pov- 
erty has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe.  One  of  the  fruits 
of  civilization  is  the  increasing  expeasiveness  of  war,  so 
iliat  when  the  voice  of  humanity  cannot  be  heard,  the 
hollow  sound  of  an  empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which 
cannot  be  slighted.  This  cause  of  peace  is  evidently 
temporary,  Nations,  resting  from  exhaustion,  may  be 
expected  to  renew  their  pernicious  activity,  when  their 
strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  extension  of  new  and  profitable  relations 
through  the  civilized  world.  Since  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  in  1816,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  in- 
dustry. The  discoveries  of  science  have  been  applied 
whh  wonderful  success  to  the  useful  arts.  Nations  have 
begun  in  earnest  to  develope  their  resources.  Labor 
is  discovered  to  he  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching  and 
building  up  nations  more  surely  than  the  proudest  bat- 
tles. As  a  necessary  resuh  of  this  new  impulse,  com- 
merce has  been  wonderfully  enlarged.  Nations  send 
the  products  of  their  soil  and  machinery,  where  once 
they  sent  armies  ;  and  such  a  web  of  common  interests 
has   been  woven,   that  hostilities   can  spring  up  m  no 
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corner  of  the  civilized  world,  williout  deranging  m  8 
measure  the  order  and  industry  of  every  other  state. 
Undoubledly  we  have  here  a  promise  of  peace  ;  but  let 
lis  not  be  ico  sanguine.  We  have  just  begun  this  ca- 
reer, and  we  know  not  its  end.  Let  wealth  grow  with- 
out a  corresponding  growth  of  the  temperate,  just,  and 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  I  see  few  auguries 
hut  of  evil.  Wealth  breeds  power,  and  power  always 
tempts  to  wrong  Communities,  which  at  onue  glow 
!ich  ind  hcentousi,  bleed  desperate  men,  unpiincipled 
adventmers,  iestle=i  ^ipirUb,  who  unsettle  social  oidei 
at  home,  who  make  fieedom  a  clo'ik  and  in  iiument  of 
ambition,  and  6nd  an  mteieat  in  embioiLng  then  countty 
with  foreign  foes  Another  consequence  of  growing 
piospeiity,  is  the  rapid  giowth  of  popuhlion  and  this, 
in  the  absence  of  Chiistian  restraints  and  Chiistian  prin- 
tiples,  tends  to  pauperism  and  ciirae,  tends  to  make 
men  cheap,  dnd  to  desiioy  the  '^acredness  oi" human  life, 
aud  communities  are  tempted  to  throw  ofl  this  daitgeious 
load,  this  excess  of  numbeis  in  foreign  wai  In  tiuth, 
the  tices  which  fester  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous, 
liceul  ous,  overpeopled  state,  are  baldly  less  fearful 
than  those  of  wai,  and  thej  naturilly  ■^eek  Tid  find 
their  punishment  m  this  ittful  calamitj  Let  us  not 
speak  of  mdustrj,  commerce,  and  wealth,  ii  msuiing 
peace  Is  commerce  ne\et  jealous  and  gra'ipin^  '  Hiie 
commeicial  states  no  collisions  '  Hate  commercial 
lights  netei  drawn  the  sword  in  sell  defence ''  Are 
not  such  stites  a  tempting  prey  ■*  And  hive  they  no 
de'fiie  to  prey  on  otheis  ''  Doei  tiade  cheiish  i  olhing 
amlogous  to  the  spiiit  of  war  n  oidimi}  pi  iita  '  Is 
theie  no  fighting  on  the  exchinge  '  Is  baiga  nmg  noth- 
mg  but  fiiendship  at  d  peace'     Wh}  then  e\pect  fiom 
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trade  alone  peace  among  nations  ?  Notbing,  nothing  can 
bind  nations  together  but  Christian  justice  and  love.  I 
insist  on  this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  tiust  for  everj  good  lo  commerce,  mduatry,  and 
the  wondeiful  mventio!i=,  whiuh  piomisc  mdtfimte  m- 
crease  of  wealth  But  to  mipjove  mauS  outward  con- 
dition, 13  not  to  improi  e  man  Imnself,  and  this  is  the 
sole  giound  of  hope  With  all  oui  ingenuiij,  we  tan 
frame  no  macbmeiy  foi  inanuiactming  wisdom,  Mrlue, 
peace  Rail-roads  and  steam-boats  cannot  speed  the 
soul  to  its  poifection  This  must  come,  if  it  come  at 
all,  fiom  each  man's  action  on  himself,  from  puttnig 
forth  our  powei  on  the  soul  and  not  ovei  natuie,  fiom 
a  sense  of  mviaid  not  outwatd  mi-ieiies,  from  "hunger 
d    1  f         t.'  f  Ml 

h     Id      J  Ik     1      3     il  h         gl    1     d    a 
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Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  cessation  of  foreign 
wars,  has  been  the  dread  of  internal  convulsions,  of 
civil  wars.  The  spirit  of  revolution  has,  more  or  less, 
penetrated  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  grand  idea 
of  human  Rights  has  found  its  way  even  into  despo- 
tisms. Kings  have  less  confidence  in  their  subjects 
and  soldiers.  They  have  felt  their  thrones  totter,  and 
nave  felt  that  a  disastrous  war  would  expose  them  to 
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a  force  more  terrible  than  ihat  of  victorious  foes,  the 
force  of  burning  discontent,  exasperated  opinion  at  iiome. 
It  b  understood,  tliat  the  next  general  war  will  be  a  war 
not  of  nations  but  of  principles,  that  absolutism  must 
measure  swords  with  liberalism,  despotism  with  free  con- 
stitutions ;  and  from  this  terrible  encounter  both  parties 
recoil.  We  indeed  believe,  that,  with  or  svilhout  war, 
liberal  principles  and  institutions  are  destined  to  advance, 
to  make  the  conquest  of  Europe  ;  and  it  Is  thought, 
that  these,  being  recognitions  of  human  rights,  will  be 
less  prodigal  of  human  blood  than  absolute  power.  Byt 
can  we  hope,  that  these,  unsanctioned,  unstislatned  by 
the  Christian  spirit,  will  insure  peace  .'  What  teaches 
our  own  experience  .'  Because  free,  have  we  no  wars  ? 
What  indeed  is  the  free  spirit  of  which  we  so  mwch 
boast  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  a  jealousy  of  our  own 
rights,  than  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  ?  Does  it 
not  consist  with  the  inflictions  of  gross  wrongs  .'  Does 
it  not  spoil  the  Indian  ?  Does  it  not  enslave  the  Afri- 
can ?  Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  bondage  over  new 
legions  '  Who  c<in  look  on  this  fiee  country,  distiact- 
ed  lij  paities,  rent  by  local  jealousies,  in  some  diatiicts 
administering  justice  b>  mobs  and  siltncing  speech  and 
the  press  bj  conflagiation  and  b]ood'>hed,  who  can  see 
this  free  country,  and  say,  that  libeial  opinions  and  m- 
stitutions  are  of  themselves  to  banish  war  '  Nowhete 
aie  the  just,  inipaitial,  diaiiitei ested  pimciples  of  Chris- 
tianity so  much  needea  as  m  a  fiee  state  Nowhere  are 
there  inoie  elements  of  stiife  to  be  composed,  more 
passions  to  be  cutbed,  more  thioatened  iirongs  to  be 
lepreised  Freedom  has  its  penis  as  well  as  mestima- 
ble  blessings  In  loosening  uutwaid  lestiaints,  it  de- 
mands that  justice  and  love  be  entliioned  within  mau'a 
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soul      Witloii  Cliiistiai  piiQCjple   lieelom  iitjj    snell 
die  lide  of  tun  ult  and  war 

One  otbei  can  e  will  probably  be  asst^jUed  by  some, 
foi  tfae  loa^  cessation  ol  hostilities  in  tiie  civilised  woild  , 
and  that  is,  the  gieatei  success  of  statesmen  in  secur 
ing  that  long  sought  good  anoi  g  nations,  the  balaoce  of 
power      Be  it  so      Bit  how  so  m  may  this  balance  le 
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principles  which  bear  rule  in  his  breast,  I  indeed  attacK 
importance  to  all  the  causes  of  peace  which  I  have  now 
stated.  They  are  far  i":?ra  powerless  ;  but  iheir  powe. 
will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided  by  mightier  and  diviner 
energy,  by  the  force  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
the  strength  of  disinterested  love. 

Ill    I  1  ave  now  cons  le  e  1    1  e      e     e    I  oi 
1  d  the  g  eat     emedj  o!    1  s  scon  ge  of  na  on     a  d  I 
proceed    as  i  oposed     o  po      o      son  e  ca  se    of   1  it 
sens  b  1  y    o     s  ev  1     so   CO    n  o  he      o  Id    a  d 

0  con  no  eve  a  j,  1  ose  f  o  vhom  be  e  b  gs 
n  ol  t  he  i  oped  a  d  1  I  lo  not  to  g  at  fj  a  love 
ot  specula  o  hu  n  1  e  1  e]  ef  I  at  tl  s  sens  b  1  )  w  1 
be    es    te  1  1    1  ove    on  e         p  oj  o     on     s  o    ces 

sh  11  be  expla  ned 

A  no  3       cl  ef  ca  ies    one  undoub    dly        le  co 
mo     ess  of  va        TI  s  1  arde  s  us  to    ts  e  ils       Its 
ho  ro  s    1  e     oo  fa  n  1  a      o  mo  e  nless   Cl  ey  sta  t 

up  at  o  r  o  vn  doo  IIo  v  n  ci  no  e  wo  Id  they  ap 
pall  us,  were  they  rare  ?  If  the  history  of  the  race  were, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace,  concord, 
brotberly  love  ;  if  but  one  battle  had  been  fought  in  the 
long  succession  of  ages  ;  if  fi'om  the  bosom  of  profound 
tranquiHity,  two  armies,  on  one  fatal  day,  ha  (sprung 
forth  and  rushed  together  for  mutual  destruction ;  if 
but  one  spot  on  earth  had  been  drenched  with  human 
blood,  shed  by  human  hands ;  how  different  would  he 
our  apprehensions  of  war !  V/hat  a  fearful  interest 
would  gather  round  that  spot !  How  would  it  remain 
deserted,  dreaded,  abhorred  !  With  what  terrible  dis- 
tinctness would  the  leaders  of  those  armies  stand  out 
,  not  men  !     How  should  wc  confound  thetm 
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wilh  Moloch,  -ind  the  fiercest  liilen  spiiits  '  Phould 
we  not  feel,  as  if,  on  thnt  mysteiions  dij,  the  blessed 
influences  of  Hciven  had  heen  mtetcepted,  and  a  de- 
momaml  henzy  had  been  let  loose  on  the  race  '  And 
has  war,  in  becomins,  common,  let  its  hoirois '  Is  it 
less  teiiible  because  its  Molochs  ciond  ever)  pat^e  cf 
historj ,  and  its  woes  and  crimes  darken  all  nations  and 
all  times  '  Do  base  or  feiocious  passions  less  dtgiade 
and  destro),  because  their  victims  aie  unnmnbeied  ' 
If,  indeed,  the  evils  of  v>ar  weie  only  plijsical,  and 
nere  inevitable,  wo  should  do  well  to  tesign  ouiselves 
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obey  1  s  sove  e  g      and    on    h  s  g  o  nd    1  as  acq     led 
1      selt  of  c    me    1  as  ]  erhaj      mputed    oh         if  rr  er  t 
1 1,!    ng  and  slau;,!  e   n^  fo     he  defe     e  of   1  e  most 
n  q     OS     la  He  e   1  e      be  dH      o       v.]  cl     ve 

bIo  id  be      Ota      o  s    o    e    ovo       I  he  1  gal  y 

ascr  be  1  to  o     ac  oun    of    s   1  e  ng    vaged   by 

go  e  ne  ^1  cl  \  od  es  nsens  b  1  y  to  1  o  ro  s 
and  cr  e  Whe  a  oo  ous  oble  se  zed  1  j  Wei. 
ander,  asked  the  conqueror  ot  the  world,  whether  he  was 
not  a  greater  robber  than  himself,  the  spirit  of  the  hero 
repelled  the  title  with  indignation.  And  why  so  ?  Had 
he  not,  without  provocation  and  cause,  spoiled  chies 
and  realms,  whilst  the  robber  had  only  plundered  in- 
dividuals and  single  dweUings  ?  Had  he  not  slaughtered 
ten  thousand  innocent  fellow-creatures  for  one  victim 
who  had  fallen  under  the  robber's  knife  ?  And  why, 
then,  did  the  arch-robber  disclaim  the  name,  and  seri- 
ously believe,  that  he  could  not  jusliy  be  confounded 
with  ruffians  ?  Because  he  was  a  king,  the  head  of  a 
state,  and  as  such  authorized  to  make  war.  Here  was 
the  sheher  for  his  conscience  and  his  fame.  Had  tlie 
robber,  after  addressing  his  question  to  Alexander, 
turned  to  the  Macedonian  soldier,  and  said  to  Iiim, 
"Are  you  not,  too,  a  greater  robber  than  I  .''  Have 
not  your  hands  been  busier  in  pillage  .'  Are  they  not 
dyed  more  deeply  in  innocent  blood  .'  "  The  uncon- 
Bcioiie  soldier,  hke  his  master,  would  have  repelled  the 
title ;  and  why  ?  "  I  am  a  subject,"  he  would  have 
rephed,  "and  bound  to  obey  >  o  e  e  gn  ;  and,  in 
fulfilling  a  duty,  I  cannot  be  ni  to  tl  e  level  of  the 
most  hated  criminal."  Thus  k  i^  a  d  s  Iject  take  ref- 
uge in  the  right  of  war  wl  1  nle  es  sovereignly, 
and  thus  the  most  terrible  r  ps  a  e  ]  e  petraied  with 
little  reproach. 
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I  need  not  tell  you,  that  there  ai'e  Cliiisiiaiis  who,  to 
strip  war  of  this  pretext  or  extenuation,  deny  that  this 
right  exists;  who  teach,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  wiesled 
the  sword  from  the  magistrate  as  truly  as  from  the  private 
man.  On  this  point,  I  shall  not  now  enter,  I  believe, 
that  more  good  may  he  done,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
allowing  to  government  the  right  of  war.     I  still  main- 
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the  Constitution  of  this  country,  various  rights  are  con- 
ferred on  Congress,  for  the  pubhc  good  ;  and  should 
they  extend  these  rights'  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  national  charter,  for  purposes  of  cruelty,  rapacity, 
and  arbitrary  power,  they  would  be  as  treacherous,  as 
criminal,  as  if  they  bad  laid  claim  to  unconceded  rights. 
Now,  stricter  bounds  are  set  to  the  right  of  war,  than 
those  which  the  Constitution  has  prescribed  to  the  rulers, 
A  higher  authority  than  man's  defines  tliis  terrible  pre- 
rogative. Woe  !  woe  to  him,  who  irapatiendy,  selfish- 
!y,  spurns  the  restraints  of  God,  and  who  winks  out  of 
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sight  the  Clime  of  send  ng,  fo    h    lie    i  o  d  to  destioj, 
because    as  a  sO(Pieign,  lip  lias  die  jig,Iil  of  v.  i 

Fiom  iti  (eiy  natuie  tins  iighl  ahoukl  be  exeicised 
^bove  dU  otheis  anxiouslj  dehberatelj ,  fparfullj  It  la 
the  light  of  pab&mg  sentence  of  death  oq  thoosinds  of 
our  fellow  creaturts  If  anj  action  on  eiith  ought  to  be 
periortned  with  uembhng,  iiitli  deep  prostration  before 
God,  witb  the  mc;!  solemn  iiujuib  i  on  into  motives,  with 
the  most  leveient  consultation  of  conscience,  it  is  a  dec 
laiation  of  wai  This  stands  alone  among  acts  of  legis- 
lation It  has  no  paraUei  These  (ew  woid  ,  Let 
ivar  be,  '  have  the  powei  of  desolation  Hhich  belongs  to 
earthquakes  and  lightnings  thej  ma}  stain  the  remotest 
seas  with  blood  ,  mi}  nake  ihf  echoes  oi  anolhei  hemi- 
spheie  w  th  the  thindeis  of  aitilleiy  ,  may  cairy  nngmsb 
into  a  thousand  hi  mau  abodes  No  scheme  of  aggran 
d  zemcnt  no  doubtful  chims,  no  uncertain  feats,  no  anx- 
iety to  establish  a  balance  of  pon  er,  ivill  justifj  this  act 
It  can  fird  no  justification  but  m  plain,  stern  necessit), 
m  unquesHonable  justice,  in  petse^eiing  wiongs,  which 
all  other  and  long-tried  means  have  failed  to  avert.  Ter- 
rible is  the  respon^ibibt^ ,  beyond  that  of  all  others, 
which  falls  on  him  who  involves  nations  in  war.  He  has 
no  excuse  for  rashness,  passion,  or  private  ends.  He 
ought  at  such  a  moment  to  forget,  to  annihilate  himself. 
The  spirit  of  God  and  justice  should  alone  speak  and 
act  through  him.  To  commit  this  act  rashly,  passion- 
ately, selfishly,  is  to  bring-  on  himself  the  damnation  of  a 
thousand  murders.  An  act  of  legislation,  commanding 
fifty  thousand  men  to  be  assembled  on  yonder  common, 
there  to  be  shot,  stabbed,  trampled  under  horses'  feet, 
until  their  shrieks  and  agonies  should  end  in  death, 
would  thrill  us  with  horror  ;  and  such  an  act  is  a  declar- 
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ation  of  wav;  and  a  government  wbich  can  perform  it, 
without  the  most  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  and  the 
cleai-est  adraooitions  of  doty,  deserves,  in  expiation  of  its 
crime,  to  endure  the  whole  amount  of  torture  which  it 
has  inflicted  on  its  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  war  stands  alone.  There 
is  one  act  which  approaches  it,  and  which  indeed  is 
the  very  precedent  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  refer  to  the 
signing  of  a  death-warrant  by  a  chief  magistrate.  In  tliis 
case,  how  anxious  is  society  that  the  gui!ty  only  should 
suffer !  The  offender  is  first  tried  by  his  peers,  and  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  skilful  counsel.  The  laws  are  ex- 
pounded, and  the  evidence  weighed,  by  learned  and  up- 
right judges  ;  and  when,  after  these  protections  of  inno- 
cence, the  unhappy  man  is  convicted,  he  is  still  allowed 
to  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  State, 
and  to  enforce  his  own  cry  by  soJicitatiosis  of  friends  and 
the  people  ;  and  when  all  meaiis  of  averting  his  doom 
fail,  religion,  through  her  ministers,  enters  his  cell,  to  do 
what  yet  can  be  done  for  human  nature  in  its  most  fallen, 
miserable  state.  Society  does  not  cast  from  its  bosom 
i(s  most  unworthy  member,  without  reluctance,  without 
grief,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong,  without  care  for  his 
happiness.  But  wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the  unof- 
fending and  worthiest  perish,  are  continually  proclaimed 
by  rulers,  in  madness,  through  ambition,  titrough  infernal 
policy,  from  motives  which  should  rank  them  \\'th  the 
captains  of  piraie-ships,  or  leaders  of  banditti. 
,  It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should  not  shield  gov- 
ernments from  the  infamy  due  to  hostilhies,  to  which 
selfish,  wicked  passions  give  birth.  Let  rulers  learn,  that 
for  this  right,  they  are  held  to  a  fearful  responsibility. 
Let  a  war,  not  founded  in    plain  justice  and  necessity, 
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nevei  be  nim^d  Imt  1=  Murder  Let  ihe  Christian  givo 
articulate  voic  I  the  Idood,  that  cries  from  the  earth 
agaiii&t  luleis  by  nhom  it  has  been  ciiminally  shed.  Let 
no  soft  teims  be  used  On  this  subject,  a  new  moral 
sense  and  a  new  language  aie  needed  throughout  the 
whole  cmlized  and  Christian  world  ,  and  jiisl  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tiuth  "jhall  hnd  a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  light  of  (\ar,  which  is  laid  to  belong  to  sover- 
eieinty,  not  only  keeps  out  of  sight  the  enormous  guilt  of 
lulers,  in  almost  all  mtioml  conflirts.  It  also  hides  or 
extenuates  the  fiequent  guilt  of  subjects,  in  taking  part 
in  the  hostilities  which  their  rulets  declare.  In  this  \vay, 
much  of  the  prevalent  insenbibihty  to  the  evils  of  war 
IS  induced,  and  peihaps  on  no  point  is  hght  more  needed. 
The  feiocuy  and  cruelty  ot  aunie?  impress  us  little,  be- 
cause we  look  on  them  a"  doing  a  work  of  duty.  The 
subject  or  i  itizen,  is  we  think,  is  bound  to  obey  his 
rulers  In  his  woist  deeds  as  a  soldier,  he  is  dischai^ing 
his  obhgations  to  the  State  ,  and  tiius  murder  and  pillage, 
covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  excite  no  deep,  unaffected 
lepiohation  anj  horiot 

I  know  It  will  be  asked  "  4nd  is  not  the  citizen  bound 
to  figl  t  at  the  call  of  h  s  government '  Does  not  his 
commission  abschehim  from  the  chaige  if  muidei  or 
enoimous  cri:ne  '  Is  not  obedience  to  the  soveieign 
poner  the  vei}  foundation  on  which  society  tests  ■' "  1 
answer,  "Has  the  duij  of  obejiig  goveinment  no 
bounds  '■  lb  the  human  so\ereigD  aOod''  Is  his  sovet- 
eigntj  absolute  '  II  he  commaid  jou  to  ^Itv  a  paieut, 
must  }  ou  obey  '  It  he  foibid  you  to  woi  shi]  G  od,  must 
you  obey  ''  Hat  e  j  ou  no  i  iglit  to  ji  dge  Ii  5  ic  Is  '  Have 
you  no  self-direction .'  Is  there  no  unchangeable  right 
which  the  ruler  cannot  touch  ?    Is  there  no  higher  stand- 
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I  maintaJn,  ihat  the  citizen,  before  fighting,  is  bound  to 
inquire  into  llie  justice  of  the  cause  wliich  he  is  called  to 
maintain  with  blood,  and  bound  to  withhold  his  hand,  if 
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there  is  always  a  presumption  against  the  justice  of  war  ; 
always  reason  to  fear,  that  it  is  condemned  by  impartial 
conscience  and  God.  This  solemn  trufb  has  peculiar 
claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the  plea,  that  we  may 
inlly  fight,  because  our  rulers  have  decreed  war.    It 
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strips  off  ihe  most  specious  disguise  from  tfie  horrors  arici 
crimes  of  national  hostilities.  If  hostilities  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  necessaiy  and  just,  if  an  unjust  wai  were 
a  solitary  exception,  then  the  citizen  might  extenuate 
his  share  in  the  atrocities  of  military  life,  by  urging  his 
obhg,ation  to  the  state.  But  if  there  is  always  reason  to 
apprehend  the  existence  of  Hrong  on  the  part  of  rulers, 
then  he  is  bound  to  pause  and  ponder  well  his  path. 
Then  be  advances  at  his  peril,  and  must  answer  for  the 
crimes  of  the  unjust,  unnecessary  wars  in  which  he  sbares. 
The  presumpticn  is  always  against  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  war.  This  we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  all  ra- 
lei-s  and  nations  towards  foreign  states.  It  is  partial,  un- 
just. Individuals  may  be  disinterested  ;  but  nations  have 
no  feeling  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their  i  ace.  A  base 
selfishne&s  is  the  principle  on  which  the  affairs  of  nations 
are  commonly  conducted.  A  statesman  is  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  other 
countries.  How  loose  a  morality  governs  the  intefcourse 
of  states !  What  falsehoods  and  iatrigues  are  licensed 
diplomacy !  What  naiion  regards  another  with  true 
friendship  .'  What  nation  makes  sacrifices  to  another's 
good  .'  What  nation  is  as  anxious  to  perform  its  duties, 
as  to  assert  its  rights?  What  naiion  chooses  to  sufler 
wrong,  ratliCf  than  to  inflict  it .''  What  nation  lays  down 
the  everlasting  law  of  right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  its 
principles,  and  chooses  to  be  poor  or  lo  perish  rather 
than  to  do  wrong?  Can  ccmmunities  so  selfish,  so  un- 
friendly, so  unprincipled,  so  unjust,  be  expected  to  wage 
righteous  wars  ?  Especially  if  wilh  tills  selfishness  arc 
joined  national  prejudices,  antipathies,  and  exasperated 
passions,  what  else  can  be  expected  in  tlie  public  policy 
but  inhumanity  and  crime  ?     An  individual,  we  kiiowj 
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cannot  be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  measure  liJs  own 
elaims,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  ;  and  the  civil  magis- 
trate, an  impartial  umpire,  has  been  substituted  as  the 
only  means  of  justice.  But  nations  are  even  more  unlit 
than  individuals  lo  judge  in  their  own  cause  ;  more  prone 
to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  and  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others  ;  because  nations  are  crowds,  and 
crowds  are  unawed  by  opinion,  and  more  easily  in- 
flamed by  sympathy  into  madness.  Is  there  not,  then, 
always  a  presumption  against  tbe  justice  of  war  .' 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when  we  consider  the 
■false  notions  of  patriotism  and  honor  which  prevail  in 
nations-  Men  think  it  a  virtuous  patriotism  to  throw  a 
mantle,  as  they  call  it,  over  tlieic  country's  infirmities, 
to  wink  at  her  errors,  to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights, 
10  look  jealously  and  angrily  on  the  prosperity  of  rival 
states  ;  and  they  place  her  honor  not  in  unfaltering  ad- 
herence to  the  right,  hut  in  a  fiery  spirit,  in  quick  resent- 
ment, in  martial  courage,  and  especially  in  victory  ;  and 
can  a  good  man  hold  himself  bound  and  stand  prepared 
10  engage  in  war  at  the  dictate  of  such  a  state  ? 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may  innocently  fight 
at  the  call  of  his  rulers  ;  and  I  ask,  who  are  his  rulers  .■' 
Perhaps  an  absolute  sovereign,  looking  down  on  his 
people  as  another  race,  as  created  to  toil  for  his  pleas- 
ure, to  fight  for  new  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his  renown. 
There  are  indeed  republican  governments.  But  were 
not  the  republics  of  antiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest,  as 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  steeled  against  the  cries  of 
humanity,  as  any  despots  who  ever  lived .''  And  if  we 
Eome  down  to  modern  republics,  are  they  lo  be  tiusted 
with  our  consciences  ?  What  does  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States  represent  ?     Not  so  [nucii  the  vir- 
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lue  of  the  counlry,  as  a  vicious  principle,  ^he  spinf 
of  party.  It  acts  not  so  much  for  the  people  as  for 
parties ;  and  are  parties  upright  ?  Are  parties  merci- 
lal  ?  Are  the  wars,  to  which  party  commits  a  country, 
generally  just  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men,  under  al!  governments,  are, 
of  all  moral  guides,  the  most  iiusafe,  the  last  for  a 
Christian  to  follow.  Public  hfe  is  tliought  to  absolve 
men  from  the  strict  obligations  of  truth  and  justice. 
To  wrong  an  adverse  party  or  another  country,  is  not 
reprobated  us  are  wvongs  in  private  life.  Thus  duty  is 
dethroned  ;  thus  die  majesty  of  virtue  insulted  in  the 
administration  of  nations.  Public  men  are  expected 
to  think  more  of  their  own  elevation  than  of  their  coun- 
try. Is  the  city  of  Washington  the  most  virtiious  spot 
in  this  republic  .'  Is  it  tlie  school  of  incoiTiiptible  irieii  ? 
The  hall  of  Congress,  disgraced  by  so  many  ba'awls, 
swayed  by  local  interest  and  party  intrigues,  in  which 
the  right  of  petition  is  trodden  under  foot,  is  this  the 
oracle  from  which  the  responses  of  justice  come  forlli  .* 
Public  bodies  want  conscience.  Men  acting  in  masses 
shift  off  responsibility  on  one  another.  Multitudes  never 
blush.  If  these  things  be  true,  then  I  maintain,  that 
the  Christian  has  not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war  blindly, 
confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his  rulers.  To  shed  the 
blood  of  fellow-creatnres  is  too  solemn  a  work  to  be 
engaged  in  lightly.  Let  him  not  put  himself,  a  tool, 
into  wicked  hands.  Let  him  not  meet  on  the  field  his- 
brother  man,  his  brother  Christian,  in  a  cause  on  which 
heaven  frowns.  Let  him  bear  witness  against  unholy 
wars,  as  his  countiy's  greatest  crimes.  If  called  to 
take  part  in  them,  let  him  deliberately  refuse.  If  mar- 
tial law  seize  on  him,  let  him  submit.     If  hurried  to. 
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pnson,  let  him  submit  If  biought  theoce  to  hs  =lo[ 
let  him  Biibmit  Ibeie  must  be  mirtjrj  to  peace  ns 
truly  as  to  oihei  pimciples  of  our  rel  gion  The  fat  t 
Chnstians  chose  io  d  e  rather  than  obey  the  laws  ol 
the  state  which  commanded  thorn  to  lenounce  then 
Loid  '  Death  sathei  than  cnrao  ,  '  such  is  (he  e,ood 
man  s  watchwoid  suih  ihe  Ghiistnn  t  \ov,  Let  him 
be  faithini  unto  death 

Undoubtedlj  it  w  11  be  objected,  ihai  if  oi  e  hw  of 
the  state  may  m  any  Viay  be  lesisted  then  all  imj  be, 
and  so  government  lou'^t  fall  Ihi  is  prec  sely  the 
aigiment  on  which  the  doctrine  of  pas'in  e  obedience  to 
the  wori>C  t)rannies  lests  The  absolutist  says,  'If 
one  govemmect  may  be  overimned,  none  can  stand 
Your  right  of  re\  oh  tion  is  nothing  but  the  right  of  anar 
chy,  of  umveisal  misrule  "  The  reply  is  in  both  m 
stances  the  same  1  xtieme  cases  speak  foi  themselves 
We  must  put  confidence  m  the  common  sense  of  men, 
and  suppose  them  cipable  of  distinguishing  between 
reasonable  ]ims  and  those  which  requue  them  to  com 
mt  manliest  crimes  The  oliection  which  we  aie 
considei  ng,  remits  on  the  supposition  that  a  declaiation 
of  wat  !'■  a  common  act  of  leg  iation  bearinf,  no  strong 
maiks  of  distmction  from  othei  law;  and  consequently 
to  be  obe}ed  as  impl  citly  as  all  Bit  it  i?  broadly  dis- 
tinguished A  declaiation  of  war  "Jends  us  laith  to  de 
si  07  oui  fellow  creatures  to  cartj  fire  snoid  famine, 
btieavement,  want,  and  v.oe  into  the  fields  and  habita- 
tions of  our  biethren  wlilst  CbMsiiai  i),  conscience, 
and  all  the  pure  aflections  of  our  natuic  call  us  to  love 
our  biefhien,  and  to  die,  if  need  be  foi  then  good 
And  fiom  whence  con  es  ihis  dtclaialion  of  wai '  From 
men  nho  "Olid  laihe    die  than  engige  in  uijist  or  un 
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must  fight,  let  ihem  weav  {ha  badges  wbicb  become  their 
craft.     It  would  shock  us  to  see  a  hangman  dressed 
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but  to  attire  men  for  this  work  with  fantastic  tiappmgs,  to 
surround  this  fearful  occupation  with  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  gayety  and  pomp,  seems  as  barbarous  as  it  would 
be  to  deck  a  gallows,  or  to  make  a  stage  for  dancing 
beneath  the  scaflbhl.  I  conceive  that  the  mihtary  dress 
was  not  open  to  as  much  lepioach  in  formeL'  times  as 
now.  It  was  then  less  dazzling,  and  acted  less  on  the 
imagination,  because  it  formed  less  an  exception  to  the 
habits  of  the  limes.  The  dress  of  Europe,  not  many 
centuries  ago,  was  fashioned  very  much  after  what  may 
be  called  the  harlequin  style.  That  is,  it  affected  strong 
colors  and  strong  contrasts.  This  taste  belongs  to  rudo 
ages,  and  has  passed  away  very  much  with  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  military  dress  alone  has  escaped 
the  reform.  The  inihiary  man  is  the  only  harlequin 
left  us  from  ancient  times.  It  is  time  that  his  dazzling 
finery  were  gone,  that  it  no  longer  corrupted  the  young, 
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t!iat  it  no  longer  tlirew  a  pernicious  glare  over  his  terrible 
vocation. 

1  close  with  assigning  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to 
war.  It  is  our  blindness  to  the  dignity  and  claims  of 
human  nature.  We  know  not  the  worth  of  a  man. 
We  know  not  who  the  victims  are  on  whom  war  plants 
its  foot,  whom  the  conqueror  leaves  to  the  vulture  on  the 
field  of  batde,  or  carries  captive  to  grace  his  triumph- 
Oh  !  did  we  know  what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  them 
the  spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God,  what  a  voice 
should  we  lift  against  war  !  How  indignantly,  how  sor- 
rowfully should  we  invoke  Heaven  and  earth  to  right  our 
insulted,  injured  brethren  ! 

I  close  with  asking,  "  Must  the  sword  devour  for 
ever  .' "  Must  force,  fear,  pain,  always  rule  the  world  .' 
Is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  truth,  duty,  and 
love  never  to  prevail  .'  Must  the  sacred  name  of  breth- 
ren be  only  a  name  among  men  ?  Must  the  divinity  in 
man's  nature  never  be  recognised  with  veneration  .*  Is 
the  earth  always  to  steam  with  human  blood  shed  by 
man's  hands,  and  to  echo  with  groans  wrung  from  hearts 
which  violence  has  pierced  .'  Can  you  and  I,  my  friends, 
do  nothing,  nothing  to  impress  a  different  character  on 
the  future  history  of  our  race  ?  You  say  we  are  weak  ; 
and  why  weak  ?  It  is  from  inward  defect,  not  from  out- 
ward necessity.  We  are  inefficient  abroad,  because 
faint  within,  faint  in  love,  and  trust,  and  holy  resolution. 
Inward  power  always  comes  forth,  and  works  without. 
Noah  Worcester,  enfeebled  in  body,  was  not,  weak. 
George  Vox,  poor  and  uneducated,  was  not  weak. 
They  had  light  and  life  within,  and  therefore  were  strong 
abroad.      Their  spirits  were  stirred  by  Christ's  truth  and 
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spirit ;  and,  so  moved,  they  spoke  and  were  heard.  We 
are  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  aci.  Perhaps  we  speak 
against  war;  but  if  we  speak  from  tradidoa,  if  we  echo 
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is  to  wither  the  laurelled  brow  of  now  worshipped  heroes. 
Deeo  moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence  and  fervent 
love  ior  man,  and  living  lailh  in  Christ,  are  mightier  than 
armies  ;  mighty  through  God  lo  the  pulling  down  of  the 
3tpng  holds  of  oppression  and  war.  Go  forth,  then, 
friends  of  mankind,  peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ  !  and  in 
your  various  relations,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
life,  and,  if  it  may  be,  in  more  public  spheres,  give 
faithful  utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice 
and  love,  give  utterance  to  your  deep,  solemn,  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  of  the  spirit  of  war. 
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The  following  Lectures  were  prepared  for  two  meetiiif^s 
of  mechanics,  one  of  them  consisting  of  apprentices,  the 
other  of  adults,  For  want  of  strength  they  were  deliver- 
ed only  to  the  former,  though  in  preparing  them,  I  had 
kept  the  latter  also  in  view.  "The  Mechanic  Appren- 
tices' Library  Association,"  at  whose  request  the  Lec- 
tures are  published,  is  an  institution  of  much  promise, 
not  only  furnishing  considerable  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, but  increasing  the  self-respect  and  conducing 
to  the  moral  safety  of  the  members 

When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I  thought  of  preparing 
only  one  lecture  of  the  usual  length.  But  I  soon  found 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views  in  so  narrow  a 
compass,  I  therefore  determined  to  write  at  large,  and 
to  communicate  through  the  press  the  results  of  my  la- 
bor, if  they  should  bo  thought  worthy  of  publication. 
With  this  purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which  I  did  not 
deliver,  and  ivhich  I  thought  might  be  usefully  presented 
to  some  who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this  statement 
to  prevent  the  objection,  that  the  Lectures  are  not,  in  all 
things,  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a  class,  they  were  also  intend- 
ed for  the  community. 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  discussed  in  these  Lec- 
turea  as  in  the  "  Lecture  on  Self-Culture,"  published  last 
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winter,  there  will,  of  course,  be  found  ia  them  that  coin 
cidence  of  thoughts,  which  always  takes  place  in  the 
writings  of  a  man,  who  haa  the  inculcatiOii  of  certain 
great  principles  much  at  heart.  Still,  the  point  of  view, 
the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice  of  topics,  differ 
much  in  the  two  productions  ;  so  that  my  state  of  mind 
would  be  given  very  imperfectly  were  the  present  Lec- 
tures withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  for 
communicating  with  the  laboring  classes  through  the  press. 
I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  espress  my  earnest  wish- 
es for  their  happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that  they  will 
justify  the  confidence  of  their  friends,  and  will  prove  by 
their  example  the  possibility  of  joining  with  labor  all  the 
improvements  which  do  honor  to  our  nature. 

W.  E.  C- 

BoBTOM,  Prb.  U,  law. 
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LECTURE  I. 
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the  Elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  community  who 
subsist  hy  the  labor  of  the  hands.  This  work,  I  have 
said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  advancing  nO" 
where  so  rapidly  as  in  this  city.  I  do  not  beheve,  tliat 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of  improvement  has 
anywhere  seized  so  strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  as  among  ourselves.  Here  it  is 
nothing  rare  lo  meet  the  union  of  intellectual  culture 
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among  tliem  aie  fonniUaLIe  baiiicis  to  improvement, 
that  mult  tudL  h^ve  nctwalcd  Hjettoadim  concep- 
tion of  the  end  for  which  thej  aie  to  st  ugg!e  My 
hopes  do  not  bhnd  me  to  what  exi  is ,  and  with  this 
clear  seise  of  ihu  deficiuncea  of  the  multitude  ol  men, 
I  cainot  withoit  guiU,  mimstei  to  thair  vanity  Not 
that  the\  alone  a  e  to  be  t-harged  with  deficiencies 
Look  where  v-e  may  we  hall  decern  in  dU  classes 
giound  for  condemnation,  and  whoeyei  would  do  good, 
ought  to  speak  the  tiuth  of  all,  only  lemembenng  tl  at 
he  IS  to  speik  with  «jmpithy,  and  with  a  conaLiousness 
of  his  own  falliblene'^ij  ai  d  infirmity 

In  giv  ng  nij  views  of  the  elevation  of  the  laboimg 
multitude,  I  wish  that  it  may  be  undeistood,  that  I  shall 
oftun  'jpeak  prospectiveh ,  or  ot  changes  ar-d  impiove- 
ments,  which  are  not  lo  be  expected  imr  e 
soon  ,  and  thib  I  '!'!} ,  that  I  may  not  be  set  down  as  a 
dieamer  expect  ng  to  regeneiate  the  world  in  i  daj  I 
feir,  however  that  tins  e-cphnation  will  not  shield  me 
&om  tins  and  like  rep  caches  Theie  aie  men  who  m 
the  fice  of  ill  histoi)  of  tl  e  g  eat  ch  nges  wrought  in 
men's  co  idilion  and  of  the  new  piinciple  which  are 
DOW  acting  on  society  mantain  that  the  lutire  is  to  be 
a  cop3  of  the  past  ^nd  probably  a  faded  rathei  than 
blight  copy  From  such  I  difEei  and  d  d  I  not  differ 
I  would  not  stai  d  he  p  X>  d  I  evjoct  nothing  better 
fum  human  nattue  than  I  =(">  I  should  have  no  heart 
for  the  p  eseit  efloit  poor  as  it  maj  be  I  see  the 
signs  of  a  belter  fut  iiit>  ind  e  pec  ill}  sigi  thit  ihe 
hrge  chis,  by  whose  toil  we  all  live  nie  iismj,  frrni  the 
dust,  and  Ihis  faith  s  iiy  on!y  motive  to  wHt  I  now 
offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion  of  society :  this 
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s  our  subject  I  ';hali  fJLSl  coniidcr  in  whu  llii^i  cun 
•flits  I  ^hall  then  con  ider  soniP  objections  to  its  ^j  ac 
ucabieness,  and  lo  tins  point  shall  devote  no  small  jait 
of  the  discussion  and  shall  close  the  subject  with  givme; 
-ome  s;rounds  of  my  failh  and  hope  in  legaid  to  the  mo  t 
n  imerous  chsb  of  oui  fellow  beings 

I  "Wliat  !S  to  be  utideratood  bj  the  ele\  ation  of  the 
hborig  class  ''  This  is  oui  hist  topi.  To  present 
miaappiehension  J  will  beg  n  \nlh  stating  ivhat  is  »ol 
lYieint  b)  It  in  what  it  doc  not  consist  — I  =ay,  then, 
that  bj  the  elevation  of  the  hboier,  I  do  not  undei 
stand  that  he  is  to  be  laised  above  the  need  of  hbor 
I  do  not  expect  a  seiies  of  improvements  by  wliich 
he  Is  to  he  leleased  fiom  his  diilj  woik  btill  more, 
I  hate  no  desiie  to  dismiss  h  m  from  his  svoikshop  and 
faim  to  tikp  the  spide  and  axe  fiom  bis  band  and  to 
make  hi&  life  a  Ions;  holydaj  I  have  faith  in  labor, 
and  I  "-ee  the  goodness  of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world 
where  labm  alone  can  keep  us  ahve  I  would  not 
change,  if  I  could  oui  subiectioo  to  physical  laws  our 
e\.po  ure  lo  huna;ei  and  Lold  and  the  necessity  of  con 
Slant  confl  cts  with  the  mater  al  woild  I  woild  not, 
I  I  could  so  temper  the  elements  d  at  thej  should 
infuse  into  us  only  grateful  sensations  that  they  should 
make  vegetation  bo  exubeiaut  a&  to  anticipate  every 
want,  lad  the  mineials  so  ductile  as  to  offei  no  resist 
ance  to  oui  stieiigth  and  skill  Such  a  world  would 
mike  a  contemptible  lace  Man  ewe  his  giowth,  his 
eiergj,  chiefly  to  that  ti  viii^  of  the  wdl  d  at  conflict 
with  diflit-uky,  which  we  call  Effoit,  Easj ,  pleasant 
work  does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  give  men 
E  consciousness  of  their  powers,  does  not  irain  them 
vor..  V.  \4 
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City  is  thronged  with  adventurers  from  the  country,  and 
the  liberal  professions  are  overstoclced,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of  living  by  the  sweat 
of  the  hrow  ;  and  to  this  crowding  of  men  into  trade 
we  owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  hut  what  is 
far  worse,  the  demoralization  of  the  community.  It 
generates  excessive  competition,  which  of  necessity  gen- 
erates fraud.  Trade  is  turned  to  gambling  ;  and  a  spirit 
of  mad  speculation  exposes  public  and  private  interests 
to  a  disastrous  instahihiy.  It  is,  then,  no  part  of  the 
philanthropy  which  would  elevate  the  laboring  body,  to 
exempt  them  from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a  wise  phi- 
lantfai'opy  would,  if  possible,  persuade  all  men  of  all  con- 
dhions  to  mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  their  other 
pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  needs  vigorous 
exertion,  and  even  the  studious  would  be  happier  were 
ihey  trained  to  labor  as  well  as  thought.  Let  us  learn 
to  regard  riianual  toil  as  the  true  discipline  of  a  man, 
Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spirits  have  toiled  at 
the  work-bench  and  the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
mass,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  to  be  released  from 
labor.  I  add,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  elevation 
is  not  to  be  gained  by  efforts  to  force  themselves  into 
what  are  called  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  I  wish 
them  to  rise,  but  1  have  no  desire  to  transform  them 
into  gentlemen  or  ladies,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  these  terms.  I  desire  for  them  not  an 
outward  and  showy,  but  an  inward  and  real  change  ; 
not  to  give  them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank,  but 
substantial  improvements  and  real  claims  to  respect. 
I  IfflVe  no  wish  to  dress  ihem  from  a  Parisian  lailor-s 
14* 
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in  expedients  for  killing  lime,  fashion  is  among  the  last 

influences  under  which  a  human  being,  who  respects 
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himself  or  who  comprehends  the  great  end  of  hie,  would 
desire  to  be  placed  I  use  itrong  hnguige,  b^cau  e  I 
would  combat  the  disposition,  too  common  in  the  laboi- 
mg  mass,  to  regaid  what  is  called  tlie  upper  diss  with 
envj  or  admiiatioo  This  dispoiiUon  manife-,ts  itself 
among  them  in  iiinous  forms  Thu'i,  when  one  of  tlicii 
number  prospers  be  is  apt  to  forget  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  to  woik  hi^  way,  if  possible,  into  a  moie  fi-iluonible 
caste  As  far  indeed  a?  he  extends  his  acquaintance 
among  the  intelligent,  refined,  generous,  and  tiuly  honor 
able,  he  makes  a  substantial  impio\einent  of  his  condi- 
tion ,  but  if,  as  IS  too  olten  the  case,  he  is  admitted  by 
way  ot  fa\or  into  a  circle,  which  has  few  claims,  bejond 
those  of  gieater  luxury  and  show,  and  which  bestows  on 
him  a  patiomzing,  condescending  notice,  m  exchange  for 
his  old,  honorable  influence  amon£^  his  original  assocmtes, 
he  does  anj  thing  but  use  Such  is  not  the  eleintion  I 
desu-e  for  the  laborer.  I  do  not  desire  him  to  struggle 
into  another  rank.  Let  him  not  be  a  servile  copyist  of 
other  classes,  but  aim  ai  something  higher  than  has  yet 
been  realized  in  any  body  of  men.  Let  him  not  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  Dignity  or  Honor  with  certain  modes  of 
living,  or  certain  outward  connexions.  I  would  have 
every  man  sland  on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place 
among  men  according  to  personal  endowments  and  worth, 
and  not  according  to  outward  appendages  ;  and  I  would 
have  every  member  of  the  community  furnished  with 
such  means  of  improvement,  that,  if  faithful  to  himself, 
he  may  need  no  outward  appendage  io  attract  the  respect 
of  all  around  him. 

1  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  elevated  by 
escaping  labor,   or  by  pressing  into  a  different   rank. 
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Once  more,  Id  m        bj    I      ]  d    f  1     peo- 

ple, that  they    1     Id  b  If     [  pi 

that^  as  Individ     1  1  1        h     1 1  i    1 1- 

ical  power ;  tl       bj  1  1    )  Id      i- 

umph  over  ti  P     P  1        h  j     h    Id 

succeed  in  bendm^,  the  admini&tiatiou  of  (,o\  ernnient  to 
their  particular  interests.  An  individual  is  not  elevated 
by  figuring  in  public  affairs,  or  even  by  getting  into  office. 
He  needs  previous  elevation,  to  save  him  from  disgrace 
111  his  public  TLhtionb  To  govern  one's  self,  not  otheis, 
IS  true  gloiy  To  serve  through  loie,  not  to  lule,  is 
ChiiiUan  greatness  Oftice  s  not  dignity  The  lowest 
men,  because  most  iaitlile'^s  in  pineiple,  most  servde  to 
opinion  lie  to  be  fiu  d  in  oftice  I  am  soriy  to  say  it, 
but  the  truth  should  be  '-pokcn,  t\  at,  it  the  j  re^ient  mo- 
ment, political  action  in  this  counlij  does  litde  to  hit  up 
any  who  aie  concerned  in  it  It  standi  in  opposition  to 
a  high  molality  Politics,  indeed  regnided  as  the  =tud) 
and  puisuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good  of  a  community 
as  the  application  of  gieat  unchangeable  prmcqies  to 
public  affa  is,  is  a  noble  spheie  of  thought  and  action  , 
but  pohtics,  m  its  common  sense,  or  confideied  as  the 
invention  of  temporan  shifts,  as  the  ph\iiig  of  a  subtile 
game,  as  the  tictics  of  party  for  gain  ng  powei  and  the 
spods  of  office,  and  foi  e}e\  ating  one  set  of  men  above 
another,  is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern  The  laboiing 
class  are  soinelimes  stimulated  to  seek  power  as  a  class 
and  this  it  la  thought  will  laise  them  But  no  class,  as 
such,  should  bear  rule  among  u=  All  conditions  of  so 
ciely  should  he  represented  m  the  go\  eminent  and  ilike 
protected  bj  it  nor  can  any  thing  be  e  pected  but  dis- 
grace to  the  individual  and  the  countiy,  fiom  the  success 
of  anV  claiis  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  political  pdwf^ 
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1  would  by  no  raea     d  1  ^   '    1 

pic  to  politics,      Tl    y      ^h  d}  I 

lerests  of  the  coun  yip        [1 
the  tendencies  of  p  11  B      I        1   pp 

is,  they  do  not  siuly        d         I    hyd      1    y 
by  political  action       \  g  f     m        h    1      f 

well  used,  would  f  1  gl  !  p  p  1 

wasted  on  newspap  d  h   1      fl 

the  passions,  which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth, 
which  denounce  moral  independence  as  treachery  to  one's 
party,  which  agitate  the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a 
triumph  over  opponents  j  and  thus  multitudes  are  degrad- 
ed into  men- worshippers  or  men-haters,  into  the,  dupes 
of  the  ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To  rise, 
the  people  must  substitute  reflection  for  passion.  There 
is  no  other  way.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  on  the  laboring  class  all  the  passionateness  of  the 
country-  All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and  all  are 
debased  by  it.  The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  community.  The  men,  whose  ravings 
resound  through  the  hall  of  Congress,  and  are  then  circu- 
lated through  the  country  as  eloquence,  are  not  taken 
from  among  those  who  toil.  Party  prejudices  break  out 
as  fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as  in 
the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread  everywhere. 
Yet  it  does  not  dishearten  me,  for  I  see  that  it  admits  of 
mitigation,  if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  that  these  lectures, 
and  other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  now  opening 
to  the  public,  will  abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement, 
by  giving  better  occupation  to  the  mind.  Much,  too, 
may  he  hoped  from  the  growing  self-respect  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded  partisans  and  unreflect- 
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ng      1        M    i     Is  1     1   p  d  f  om  he  d     o  e  y 

1!  ol        I         dlhnpane 

f  g  o  iy  d   tf  d 

d  II    !  ,   h      h        a  ly  n    e  eff       al 

m  n  1  pp  P  1       1    n  o 

bl  dldiSdd         hk  a  e 

P  <Jj  P    I  ' 

P         1      le  p  f  1         y    f  p  1        1 

m  11  b     i  e    d  a    1  ]  I 

II  d   \  b     I  1    n  bj    1     ele  a  on 

f   h    1  b  Is         I  d    1  nge  of 

d  I  release  from  labor.     It  is  not  strug- 

g]    g  f  1  k.      It  is  not  political  power.     I  un- 

d  1  1    g  deeper.     I  know  but  one  elevation 

f    I  1       g     nd  that  is  Elevation  of  Soul.     With- 

h  nothing  where  a  man  stands  or  what 

1     I  d  viih  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one  of  God's 

nobility,  no  matter  what  place  he  holds  m  the  social  scale 
Theie  is  but  one  elevation  for  a  laborei,  and  loi  all  other 
men  Theie  are  notdifftient  kinds  of  dignitj  lor  differ- 
ent oiders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  all  The 
only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists  in  the  exeicise, 
growth,  energy  of  the  higher  piinnples  ind  powers  of 
hii  soul  4.  bnd  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies  by  a 
loieign  torce  ,  but  it  rises,  in  the  tiue  sense  of  the  word, 
only  when  it  spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its  own 
hving  power.  So  a  man  may  be  thrust  upward  into  a  con- 
spicuous place  by  outward  accidents  ;  but  he  rises,  only 
in  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  expands  his  best  fac- 
ulties, and  ascends  by  a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of 
thought  and  action.  Such  is  the  elevation  I  desire  for  the 
laborer,  and  I  desire  no  other.  This  elevation  "is  indeed 
to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  of  his  outward  condition, 
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and  n  \y  improves  his  outward  lot;  and  thus 

coflne  ed  0  ad  good  is  real  and  great  ;  but  suppos- 
ng        o  ex  paration  from  inward  growth  and  life, 

wo  Id  be  no  h  ng  wortli,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to 
p  omo  e 

I  kno  11  be  said,  that  such  elevation  as  I  have 

spoken  of  no  and  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
labo  Djj  n  ul  ti  de  and  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to 
b  1     d       1    d  f  ■  I       "11  1 

dill       P  '  r       f  pi    b  d         d 

k  f      1         1  f  1      <) 

p       1         i       d    1  1     h     p  1  J 

w  dd  d  b  Tl        bj 

w  11  b  d      d  bj      d  bj     b     I        1(1  J         b 

p        g    1       1      bj  h  d    i       y 

1     ly  h  1        I  ]     t  h       pp  1  m 

b     h  f   1  d     f  f   b  I 

py  Br  m  d     f        J         h    ly  f  d 

Tl  d    1      1  1        d    f  h    1      g     g 


f  S    haid  b            i"                 d          1 

d  1        d 

r  1              ,           f            11    d      d 

d     k 

Th         b      d  d                  1              d 

d 

d    1     d        d                                d       d 

m      1)       f    d 

and    1    h     h    1    d)    b     1           1      p 

1}             k 

h       1     p    d  1         1       b     1 

1     1    f   1 

11         b               f   1       1        d        E 

I     li  Hf 

b              1                      1           f  1    C 

d    b    d 

f          1                 W    <v       |I      d        h 

1 

tion,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it, 

and  to  make  it 

a  minister  to  our  highest  powers.      It  is  interesting  to  ob- 

serve, how  much  the  material  world  does  for  the  mind. 

Most  of  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  and  occupations 

of  life,  grow  out  of  our  connexion  with 

matter.     The 
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natural  philosopher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  artist, 
iind  the  legislator,  find  the  objects,  or  occasions  of  their 
researches  in  matter.  The  poel  borrows  his  beautiful 
imagery  from  matter.  The  sculptor  aud  painter  express 
their  noble  conceptions  through  matter.  Material  waoO 
rouse  the  world  to  activity.  The  material  organs  of 
sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake  up  infinite  thoughts  in  the 
mind.  To  maintain,  then,  ihat  the  mass  of  men  are  and 
must  be  so  immersed  in  matter,  that  their  souls  cannot 
rise,  is  to  contradict  the  great  end  of  their  connexion 
with  matter.      I  maintain,  that  the  philosophy  which  does 

1      1  d  pi  f  I 

1  f  k        g    M     1  1  m        bly     1 

gl     d         d     1  f  J       1     h  1  h 


1  by 


f  b     d  g    wh 


El  flh  bd        dfhlb 

f  J  h  b  rt     b      d         1 

Th    ih  I  d    f  f 

d    I  L  J  I 

cise  ideas  of  it  ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  caj:  use  no  language 
which  will  save  (he  bearer  from  the  necessity  of  thought. 
The  subject  is  a  spiritual  one.  It  carries  us  into  the 
depths  of  our  own  nature,  and  I  can  say  nothing  about  it 
worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  powers  of  attention, 
without  demanding  some  mental  toil.  I  know  that  these 
lectures  are  meant  for  entertainment  rather  tiian  menial 
labor  ;  but  as  I  have  told  yon,  I  have  great  fairh  in  labor, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  ho  more  useful  than  in  exciting 
the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  actior)  of  mind. 

Elevation  of  soul,  ia  what  does  this  consist  ?     With- 
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6ut  aiming  at  philosophical  exactness,  I  shall  convey  a 
sufficiently  precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  that  it  consists, 
first,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
Truth;  secondly,  in  Force  of  Pure  and  Generous  Feel- 
ing ;  thirdly,  in  Force  of  Moral  Purpose.  Each  of 
these  topics  needs  a  lecture  for  its  developement.  I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  first ;  fiom  which,  however, 
you  may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of  the  other  two. 
—  Before  entering  on  this  topic,  let  me  offer  one  pre- 
liminary remarlf.  To  every  man  who  would  rise  in  dig- 
nity as  a  man,  he  he  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  instructed, 
there  is  one  essential  condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose, 
without  which,  not  a  step  can  he  taken.  He  must  reso- 
lutely purpose  and  labor  to  free  himself  from  whatever 
he  knows  to  be  wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He  who 
habitually  allows  himself  in  any  known  crime  or  wrong- 
doing, effectually  bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher 
intelleclua)  and  moral  life.  On  this  point  every  man 
should  deal  honestly  with  himself.  If  he  will  not  listen 
to  his  conscience,  rebuking  him  for  violations  of  plain 
duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self-elevation.  The  founda- 
tion is  wanting.     He  will  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I  have  said  that 
the  elevation  of  a  man  is  to  he  aouglit,  or  rather  consists, 
first,  in  Force  of  Tliought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth;  and  to  this  I  ask  your  serious  attention.  Thought, 
Thought,  is  the  Fundamental  distinction  of  mind,  and 
the  great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man  does  outwardly, 
is  but  the        f  ad    completion    of   his    inward 

thought.     T  k     ff      lally,  he  must  think  clearly. 

To  act  noblj     h  1  nk  nobly.      Intellectual  force 

is  a  princip  1  I  m  f  !  e  soul's  life,  and  should  he 
proposed  by         y     a    a    a  principal  end  of  his  being. 
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I  distinguish  beiween   the  inJellect  and 

h  b     veeii  the  power  of  thouglit  and  vir- 

d  y    h     virtuous  action  is  worth  more  than 

1     k  But  we  nmtilate   our  nature  by  thus 

d               1  !        een   actions  or  energies  of  the  soul, 

1     h  m      ly,  iodissolubly  bound  together.      The 

h     d      d   h  h          are  not  more  vitally  connected  than 

1      ^h       d  Does  not  conscience  include,  as  a 

1          i         11  1        oblest  action  of  the  intellect  or  rea- 

D  degrade  it  by  making  it  a  mere  feel- 

I  ething  more  ?     Is  it  net  a  wise  dis- 

m         f  I       ght,  the  holy,  the  good  ?    Take  away 

1        1     f  and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man  ? 

I            I  gh  nore  than  blind  instinct  ?     Is  it  not 

f      d  d  1  d  es  it  not  include  clear,  bright  percep- 

f    h  1       ly  and  grand  in  character  and  action  ? 

W  h        p  1    bought,  what  we  call  conscientious- 

d  o  do      ^1      si  00      o  t       o    llus  o 

p  on    ex  The  no     c    el  deeds 

h  h  b     n    pe  I  e    a  ed          1  e     an  e   oi   con 

M  i     e  1  a    d  9  d  n     de  ed   one  ano  her 

f  f  1    y      Tl  e  vors   f  au  1   I  a  e   al  e     he 

f  p  Tho  gl          oil  gp  ce    s    he  d  gn  y  of 

d  s  Rf,  bu          ].  oj  o     on  a    1  e    s 

1  g  1     k     le    ly  and  fo  c  blj       r  d    e       g    I  e 

g      f  I  d    o    he  acqu       on  of     u  1       .Lve  y 

b  cond    on     s    o  be  a  s  u  len        ^o 

n         v,l  1        o  a  on  he  n  ay  ha  e   1  s  ch  ef    oca 

Tl  k 

I  ole        ule      a    1    ke        Tl  s 
d  1      1 0        o  si       1  tiself       !      f  u 

II  1   1      3   b  dy  a  d  d       er   i     1        Blen 
1     gh    I  f  b    1  s     c  p         te      and   so    e  of    1  e 
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greatest  tliinkeia  nevei  enteied  what  v-o  rail  a  it  idy 
Nature,  Soupture,  society,  iiid  Ife  pie^eiit  pi,  j  Pt  nl 
subjects  for  thought ,  and  ilie  mau  who  collcc-ta,  tun 
ccntiates  employs  his  faculties  ou  anj  of  these  subjertj 
loi  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is  so  hi  a  student 
a  thinker,  a  philosopher,  and  is  rising  lo  the  dignity  of 
a  nna  It  is  time,  that  we  shot  Id  cea  e  to  limit  to 
professed  scholais  the  titles  of  thinkers,  plilosoplieis 
Whoevei  seeks  tiuth  with  an  eiinest  mind,  no  mattei 
nhea  oi  how,  belongs  to  the  si-hool  ol  intellectual  men 

In  a  loose  sense  ol  the  word,  all  men  may  be  said 
to  think  ,  that  is,  a  succession  of  idejs,  notions,  passes 
through  their  nninds  from  moming  to  night  ,  but  in  as  lar 
as  this  succession  11  paisue,  unduected,  or  governed 
only  by  accident  and  outward  impulse,  it  has  Utile  moie 
chim  to  dignity  than  the  espeiience  of  the  brute,  who 
receives,  with  hie  pissivene^s,  sensations  fiom  ahioid 
thiough  his  making  houis  Such  thought,  if  thought  it 
may  be  called,  having  no  a  m,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision 
of  an  e)e  nhich  tests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without 
pauie  over  earth  and  sky,  and  of  consequence  receives 
no  distinct  image  Thought  m  its  true  sense,  is  an  en- 
erg)  of  inlfllect  In  thought  the  mind  not  only  receives 
impiessions  or  suggestions  fiom  without  or  within,  but 
reacts  upon  them  collects  its  attention,  concentiates  its 
foices  upon  them,  breaks  them  up  and  anahaes  them 
like  a  Ining  iaboratoi)  and  then  combines  them  anew, 
traces  then  connexions,  and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all 
the  objects  which  engage  it 

The  universe  in  which  we  live,  wa«  planly  ni^ant  1)} 
God  to  stir  up  uch  thought  as  has  now  been  descnbed 
It  IS  full  ol  difficulty  and  mysteij  and  can  only  be  pen- 
etrated and  unravelled  by  the  concentration  of  the  mtel- 
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that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious  cause  of  its  move- 
ments, has  b(^un  the  work  of  which  I  speak,  has  hegun 
to  be  a  philosopher,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the  unknown, 
to  seek  consistency  and  harmony  of  thought ;  and  Jet 
him  go  on  as  he  has  hegun,  and  make  it  one  gi-eat  busi- 
ness of  life  to  inquire  into  the  elements,  connexions, 
and  reasons  of  whatever  he  witnesses  in  his  own  breast, 
or  in  society,  or  in  outward  nature,  and,  be  his  condition 
what  it  may,  he  will  rise  by  degrees  to  a  freedom  and 
force  of  thought,  to  a  breadth  and  unity  of  views,  which 
will  be  to  him  an  inward  revelation  and  promise  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  for  which  he  was  created. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  force  of  thought 
as  the  elevation  of  the  laborer  and  of  every  human  be- 
ing, I  have  continually  supposed  this  force  to  be  exerted, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Truth.  I  beg  you  never 
to  lose  sight  of  this  motive,  for  it  is  essential  to  intel- 
lectual dignity.  Force  of  thought  may  be  put  forth  for 
other  purposes,  to  amass  wealth  for  selfish  gratification, 
to  ^ve  the  individual  power  over  others,  to  blind  otliers, 
to  weave  a  web  of  sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on 
vice,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  But 
energy  of  thought,  so  employed,  is  suicidal.  The  intel- 
lect, in  becoming  a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of  the  passions, 
an  advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only  degraded,  but  dia- 
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eased.  It  loses  the  capacity  of  distinguisliing  truth  from 
falsehood,  good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong  ;  it  becomes 
as  worthless  as  an  eye,  which  caaiiot  distinguish  between 
colors  or  forms.  Woe  to  that  mind  which  wants  the 
love  of  truth !  For  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  its  breath  a  poisonous  exhalation, 
its  brightness  a  seducer  into  paths  of  pestilence  and 
death.  Truth  is  the  hght  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  the 
imago  of  God  in  his  creatures.  Nothing  endures'  but 
truth.  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories,  which  men  would 
substitute  for  it,  soon  die.  Without  its  guidance  effort 
is  vain,  and  hope  baseJess.  Accordingly,  the  love  of 
truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it 
and  hold  it  fast,  may  be  considered  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  human  culture  and  dignity.  Precious  as  thought 
is,  the  love  of  truth  is  still  more  precious ;  for  without 
it,  thought,  thought  wanders  and  wastes  itself,  and  pre- 
cipitates men  intq,guilt  and  misery.  There  is  no  greater 
defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit,  than  that  they  incul- 
cate so  little  an  impartial,  earnest,  reverential  love  of 
truth,  a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for  it.  Let  the 
laboring  man  be  imbued  in  a  measure  with  this  spirit ; 
let  him  learn  to  regard  himself  as  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  for  the  veiy  end  of  acquiring  truth  ; 
let  him  learn  to  regard  truth  as  more  precious  than  his 
daily  bread  ;  and  the  spring  of  true  and  perpetuaJ  ele- 
vation is  touched  within  him.  He  has  begun  to  be  a 
man ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race.  Nor 
do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of  the  laborer.  Unhappi- 
ly little,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  to  inspire 
either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives 
to  the  soul.     The  prosperous  have  as  little  of  this  prin- 
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I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Force  of  Thought  in  gen- 
eral. My  views  will  be  given  more  completely  and  dis- 
tinctly, by  considering,  next,  the  objects  on  which  this 
force  is  to  be  exerted-  These  may  be  reduced  to  two 
classes.   Matter  and   Mind ;  the  physical  world  which 
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The  more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the  better.  With- 
out a  habit  of  thought,  a  man  works  more  like  a  brute 
or  machine,  than  like  a  man.  With  it,  bis  soul  is  kept 
alive  atiiidst  his  toils.  He  learns  to  fix  an  observing 
eye  on  the  processes  of  his  trade,  catches  hints  which 
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alridge  labor,  gets  glimpses  of  important  discoveries, 
and  is  sometimes  able  to  perfect  his  art.  Even  now, 
after  all  the  miracles  of  invention  which  honor  our  age, 
we  little  suspect  what  improvements  of  machinery  are ' 
to  spring  from  spreading  intelligence  and  natural  science 
among  workmen. 

Bet  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to  engage  our 
force  of  thought,  not  simply  for  the  aid  which  ibe 
knowledge  of  it  gives  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end. 
Nature  should  be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  because  so 
wonderful  a  work  of  God,  because  impressed  with  his 
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und  wiappcd  up.  To  study  other  thing'?,  1  mwi  go 
into  the  outward  woild,  and  perhap'i  go  far.  To  sti'dy 
the  science  of  spirit,  I  must  conio  home  and  enter  ray 
own  soul.  Tho  profoundest  bookf.  that  have  ever  been 
written,  do  nothing  more  than  bring  out,  place  in  clear 
Jight,  what  is  passing  in  each  of  your  minds.  So  near 
you,  so  within  you  is  the  grandest  truth. 

I  have  indeed  no  expectation,  that  the  laboror  is  to 
understand  in  detail  the  various  sciences  which  relate 
to  Mind.  X"ew  men  in  any  vocation  do  so  understand 
tiiem.  Nor  is  it  necessary  ;  though,  where  time  can 
be  commanded,  tiie  thorough  study  of  some  particular 
branch,  in  which  the  individual  has  a  special  interest, 
will  he  found  of  great  utility.  What  is  needed  to  ele- 
vate the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should  tnow  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture, not  that  a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopiedia, 
but  that  the  Great  Ideas,  in  which  all  discoveries  termi- 
nate, which  sum  up  all  sciences,  which  the  philosopher 
extracts  fiom  infinite  details,  may  he  comprehended  and 
felt.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowl- 
edge, which  determines  the  mind's  dignity.  A  man 
of  immense  information  may,  through  the  want  of  large 
and  comprehensive  ideas,  be  far  inferior  in  intellect  to 
Q  laboier,  who,  with  little  knowledge,  ha*!  yet  seized  on 
great  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not  expect  the  laborer 
to  study  theology  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects,  &c.  &c.  ; 
nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology,  scattered  as  it  is 
through  countless  vohiraes,  ii  summed  up  in  the  idea 
of  God  ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear  in  the 
laborer's  soul,  and  he  has  the  essence  of  theological 
libraries,  and  a  far  higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands 
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of  rennwneil  tiniiies  A  g^e^t  miiid  15  formed  by  a  few 
groat  ideab,  not  by  an  infinily  of  loose  details  I  haie 
knowo  %erj  learned  men,  who  &eemLd  to  me  very  poor 
in  intellect,  because  they  had  no  grand  thoigiit"  AVhat 
avails  It,  that  a  man  his  studied  ever  bO  in  mutely  the 
historces  of  Gieece  and  Rome,  if  the  great  Ideas  of 
Freedom,  and  Beaut},  and  Valoi,  and  fepiiitual  Ener- 
gy, have  not  been  kindled  bj  these  lei  ords  into  living 
files  in  his  soul  The  illuiiiinat  on  of  an  age  does  not 
consist  111  the  amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the  broad 
and  noble  principles,  of  whch  thit  knowledge  is  tfip 
found  ition  and  inspitei  The  truth  is,  that  ihe  most 
laborious  and  succes'^fui  student  is  confined  in  his  re 
seaiches  to  a  verj  few  of  (jod's  works  ,  but  this  limited 
krowledi'e  of  things  maj  sull  •suggest  unneisal  laws, 
broad  principles,  gund  ideaf,  and  these  elevate  the 
mind  Theie  aie  ceiiain  (noughts,  pimciples,  ideas, 
which,  by  their  natuie,  lule  oier  all  knowledge,  which 
are  mtrinaicilly  glonoui,  quickening,  nil  compieiiending, 
eternal,  and  \^ith  these  I  debire  to  eiinch  the  mind  of 
tlie  laborer  and  of  e*  eiy  human  being 

To  illustnte  mj  meaning,  let  me  gne  a  few  CMmplea 
of  the  Great  Ideas  which  belong  to  the  study  or  science 
of  mind.  Of  course,  the  first  of  these,  the  grandest,  the 
most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea  of  God,  the  Parent 
Mind,  the  Primitive  and  Infinite  Intelligence.  Every 
mail's  elevation  is  tb  be  measured  first  and  chiefly  by 
his  conception  of  this  Great  Being ;  and  to  attaV]  a 
just,  and  bright,  and  quickening  linowlodge  of  Him,  is 
the  highest  aim  of  thought.  In  truth,  the  great  end  of 
the  universe,  of  revelation,  of  life,  is  to  develope  in  us 
the  idea  of  God.  Much  earnest,  patient,  laborious 
thought  is  required  to  see  this  Infinite  Being  as  he  is, 
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lo_nse  above  the  low,  gross  notions  of  the  Divinity, 
whicli  rusli.  in  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from  our  selfisli 
partialities,  and  from  the  low-minded  world  around  us. 
There  is  one  view  of  God  particularly  suited  to  elevate 
us.  I  mean  the  view  of  him  as  die  "Father  of  our 
spirits  "  ;  as  having  created  us  with  great  powers  to  grow 
up  to  purfection  ;  as  having  ordained  ail  outward  things, 
to  minister  to  the  progress  of  the  soul ;  as  always  present 
to  inspire  and  strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  op  to  inward 
life,  and  to  judge  and  rebuke  our  wrong-doing  ;  as  look- 
ing with  parental  joy  on  pur  resistance  of  evil ;  as  desir- 
ing to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for  ever.  This 
one  idea,  expanded  in  the  breast  of  the  laborer,  is  a  germ 
of  elevation,  more  fruitful  than  all  science,  no  matter  how 
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the  celestial  grandeur  of  this  principle  in  the  soul  may  he 
discerned.  There  is  another  grand  view  of  man,  included 
indeed  in  the  former,  yet  deserving  disiinct  notice.  He 
is  a  Free  being  ;  created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own 
breast,  to  form  himself  and  to  decide  his  own  destiny ; 
connected  intimately  with  nature,  hut  not  enslaved  to  it  ; 
connected  still  more  strongly  with  God,  yet  not  enslaved 
even  to  the  Divinity,  but  having  power  to  render  or  with- 
hold the  service  due  to  his  Creator  ;  encompassed  by  a 
thousand  warring  forces,  by  physical  elements  which  in- 
fiict  pleasure  and  pain,  by  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by 
the  influences  of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  endued  by 
God  with  power  to  contend  with  all,  to  perfect  himself 
by  conflict  with  the  very  forces  which  threaten  to  over- 
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derived  from  birth,  from  success,  from  wealth,  from  out- 
ward show,  but  consisting  in  the  in  destructible  princi- 
ples of  his  soul,  this  ought  to  enter  into  his  habitual  con- 
sciousness. I  do  not  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant 
of  rhapsodists,  hut  I  utter  my  cahu,  deliberate  convic- 
tion, when  I  say,  that  the  laborer  ought  to  regaj-d  himself 
with  a  self-respect,  unknown  to  the  proudest  monarch 
who  rests  on  outward  rank. 

I  have  now  illuitrated  what  I  meEin  by  the  Great  Ideas 
which  exalt  the  mind.  Thetr  worth  and  power  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  They  are  the  jnigbtlest  influences  on 
earth.  One  great  thought  breathed  into  a  man  may  re- 
generate him.  The  idea  of  Freedom  in  ancient  and 
modern  republics,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  in  various  reli- 
gious secte,  the  iiiea  of  Immortality,  how  have  these 
triumphed  over  worldly  interests  !  How  many  heroes 
and  martyrs  have  they  formed  !  Great  ideas  are  niighter 
than  the  passions.  To  awaken  them  is  the  highest  office 
of  education.  As  yet  it  has  been  little  thought  of.  The 
education  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  consisted  in  giv- 
ing them  mechanical  habits,  in  breaking  them  to  current 
usages  and  modes  of  thinking,  in  teaching  religion  and 
inorahty  as  traditions.  It  is  time  that  a  rational  culture 
should  take  pkce  of  the  mechanical ;  that  men  'ihould 
leai'n  to  act  more  from  ideas  and  piinciples,  and  le&s 
from  blind  impulse  and  undisceming  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly  recurring  objection, 
that  such  great  thoughts  as  have  now  been  treated  of,  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude  of  men,  whoso 
means  of  culture  are  so  confined  .'  To  this  difficulty  I 
shall  reply  in  the  nest  lecture  ;  but  I  wish  to  state  a  fact, 
or  law  of  our  nature,  very  cheering  to  those  who,  with 
few  means,  still  pant  for  generous  improvement.     It  b 
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tills,  that  great  ideas  come  lo  us  less  riom  outward,  di- 
rect, laborous  teaching,  ttian  from  indirect  ir.flueisces,  and 
from  ihe  native  working  of  our  own  minds  ;  so  that  those 
who  want  tlie  outward  appaiatiis  for  e-itensne  learning, 
nre  not  cut  oft  fiom  them  Thus,  Idboiious  teacheis 
nny  instruct  us  foi  }eais  m  God  and  \i  tue  and  the 
soul,  and  we  maj  remain  ntailj  as  ig^noianl  of  ihein  ai 
It  the  begmnmg:  whl  i  a  look,  a  tcne,  an  act  ol  a 
fellow  cie-iture  who  is  kindled  by  a  giand  thous,ht,  ^nd 
who  IS  fhiown  in  our  path  at  some  susceptible  =e-JbOn  of 
life,  will  do  much  to  awaken  and  exjiind  this  thought 
within  us  It  lb  a  matter  of  eipeiience,  that  the  greatest 
ideas  often  c  me  to  n&,  when  right  minded,  ne  1  now 
not  how  Thej  flash  on  is  as  1  g,hts  ficm  hen  en  A 
man  seiioml)  given  to  ihe  cultiio  of  his  mind  m  tirtue 
and  truth,  finds  iimself  in^er  boitei  teachmf^  than  that 
of  man  Reiehiions  :)l  hi  ov\n  sou]  of  God's  intimate 
presence,  of  the  zrandeur  of  the  creation,  of  the  glory 
of  dn  nteiestedneas,  of  the  defoimit\  of  wiong  doin^ 
of  the  dignity  <  I  unneisal  justice,  of  the  might  of  moial 
principle,  ol  the  immutabltness  of  truth,  of  immortihty, 
and  of  the  inwaid  soilices  of  happiness  ,  these  levela- 
tions,  awakening  a  thitst  for  something  highei  then  he  is 
or  has,  come  of  themselves  lo  an  humble,  self  improvmg 
man  Sometimes  i  common  scene  in  naiLie,one  of  the 
common  relat  ons  of  hfe  will  open  itself  to  us  with  a 
hiightnesB  and  piegmncy  of  meaning  unkiown  befoie 
Sometimes  a  thought  ol  this  kind  ftim  in  eta  in  life 
It  changes  the  w  hole  futuie  course  It  is  a  new  creation 
And  these  gieat  ideas  are  not  confined  to  men  of  anj 
class  The\  aie  cnmmi  mentions  (f  the  Infinite  Mind 
to  all  minds  which  aie  open  to  their  eoeption  and  laboi 
13  a  far  belter  condition  for  their  reception  than  lumtnouR 
16* 
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or  fashionable  iife.  It  is  even  better  than  a  slutlious  lifej 
wiieii  tliis  fosters  vanity,  ijfide,  and  the  spirit  of  jealoua 
competition.  A  cliildUke  simplicity  attracts  these  reve- 
lations more  than  a  selfish  culture  of  intellect,  however 
far  extended.  —  Perhaps  a  caution  sboiiM  be  added  to 
these  suggestions.  In  speaking  of  great  ideas,  as  some- 
limes  springing  up  of  themselves,  as  sudden  illumioationSj 
I  have  no  thought  of  teaclring  tiiat  we  are  to  wait  for 
them  passively,  or  to  give  up  our  minds  unthinkingly  to 
their  ccmtiol.  We  must  prepare  oui  selves  for  them  by 
faithfulness  (o  our  own  powers,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
all  means  of  culture  within  our  reach  ;  and  what  is  morej 
these  illuminations,  if  they  come,  are  not  distinct,  com- 
plete, perfect  views,  but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes, 
given  u%  like  ail  notices  and  impressions  from  the  out- 
ward world,  to  be  thought  upon,  to  be  made  subjects  of 
patient  reflection,  to  be  Sirought  by  our  own  intellect  and 
activity  into  their  tiue  connexion  with  all  our  other 
thoughts.  A  great  idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  may  destroy  tJie  balance  and  proportion  of 
the  mind,  and  impel  lo  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awa- 
ken the  free,  earnest  exertion  of  our  powers,  to  rouse  us 
from  passivenO'iS  to  activity  and  life,  that  inward  inspira- 
tions, and  the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are  accorded 
to  the  mind. 

I  ha\'e  thus  .spoken  at  large  of  tliat  Force  of  Thought 
which  the  laborer  is  to  seek  as  bis  true  elevation  ;  and 
I  will  close  the  subject  with  observing,  that  on  wJiatever 
objects,  or  for  whatever  purposes  this  force  may  he  ex- 
erted, one  purpose  should  be  habitually  predominaul,  and 
that  is,  to  gain  a  larger,  clearer  comprehension  of  all  the 
duties  of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide  a  range  ; 
but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to  acquire  ju a ter  and  brlght- 
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sentiments,  the  tesdmonies  to  disinterestedness  and  rec 
tilude,  with  wliidi  it  abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us 
to  wiser,  purer,  and  .nnore  graceful  action  ?  How  little 
substantial  good  do  we  derive  from  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts,  If  the  beauty,  which  delights  the  imagination,  do 
not  warm  and  refine  the  heart,  and  raise  us  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and  lofty,  in 
character  and  life  ?  Let  our  studies  be  as  wide  as  our 
condition  will  allow  ;  but  let  this  be  their  highest  aim,  to 
instruct  us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in  the  perfection 
of  our  nature,  in  the  true  use  of  life,  in  the  best  direc- 
tion of  our  powers.  Then  is  the  cullure  of  intellect  an 
unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sacredly  used  to  enlighten  the 
conscience,  to  feed  the  flarae  of  generous  sentiment,  to 
perfect  us  in  our  common  employments,  to  throw  a 
grace  over  our  common  actions,  to  make  os  sources  of 
innocent  cheerfulness  and  centres  of  holy  influence,  and 
to  give  us  courage,  strength,  stability,  amidst  the  sudden 
changes  and  sore  temptations  and  trials  of  life 
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In  my  last  Lecture,  I  invited  your  altention  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  poi- 
tion  of  the  community.  I  proposed  to  consider,  first, 
in  what  th's  elevation  coii'jists  ,  secondly,  the  objections 
which  maj  be  made  to  its  practi cable n ess  ihtidly,  tie 
ciicum^tances  tthci  noiv  favoi  it  aid  gne  ui  hope  that 
It  will  be  nioie  an  1  moie  accompi  '^lied  In  coasiderii^ 
the  fiist  bead  I  beE,an  with  stating,  in  wl  at  the  elei  ition 
of  the  laboring  class  does  not  consist  and  then  pro 
ceeded  to  show  positnel)  wbit  it  is,  what  it  dops  con 
■iist  in  I  want  time  to  retrace  the  giound  ovu  h1  ch 
we  then  tnvelied  I  mist  tiust  to  joui  memcues  I 
was  obliged  by  mj  mrrow  hm  is  to  contiie  nj  self  chief 
ly  to  the  consideiaton  of  tie  Iitellectuil  Llnation 
which  the  laborer  is  lo  pioposu  though  m  tieati  ig  this 
topic,  I  showed  the  monl,  relig  ous,  sociai  impio^e 
ments  which  entei  into  his  true  digailj  I  obseivel, 
that  the  laborer  was  lo  be  a  btudent,  a  th  nkei  an  intel 
lectual  man  as  well  ir,  a  laborei  ,  and  suggested  the 
qualifications  ot  thib  truth  which  aie  tequ  led  by  h  s  pe 
cijiar  employmeot,  by  his  dailj  engagement  1 1  m  inual 
toi]  I  now  come  to  consider  the  objections  nhich 
epring  up  m  miny  minds,  when  such  views  of  the  labor 
ei's  destmy  aie  given      Thia  is  oui  second  heid 

First,  it  wil'  be  objected,  that  the  laboring  multiiu'Ie 
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The  gieat  use  ot  books  is,  to  rou,e  us  to  thought,  to 
turn  u3  to  questions  which  great  men  have  been  working 
on  for  ages  ;  to  furnish  us  with  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  imagination,  and  moral  feeling  ;  lo  breathe 
into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher  spirits  than  our  own  ; 
and  this  benefit  of  books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  not  much  time  for  retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  the 
laboring  classes  because  they  cannot  live  in  libraries, 
that  the  highest  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  elevation  of 
mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our  inward  and  outwatd  ex- 
perience. Human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
bufdens  and  alleviato  s  ts  ernes  and  virtues,  its  deep 
wants,  its  solemn  channel  and  ts  retributions,  always 
pressing  on  us  ;  wha  a  1  b  a  y  s  this  !  and  who  may 
not  study  it  ?  Eve-v  i  n  an  be  ng  is  a  volume,  worthy 
lo  be  studied.     Tl  e  bool  s     I  ch  circulate  most  freely 
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through  tho  cornmunity,  are  those  which  give  iis  pictures 
of  human  hfe.  How  much  more  improving  is  the  origi- 
nal, did  we  know  how  to  read  it  ?  The  laborer  has  this 
page  always  o;  e  befo  e  1  n  ;  and,  still  more,  the  La- 
borer is  eve  j  day  w  l  a  volume  more  full  of  in- 
struction thai  all  I  a  P  oductions,  I  mean,  his  own 
life.  No  wo  k  of  the  mo  t  exalled  genius  can  teach  us 
so  much  as  tl  e  re  ekt  o  of  human  nature  in  the  secrets 
of  our  own  souls,  in  the  workings  of  our  own  passions, 
in  the  operations  of  our  own  intelligence,  in  the  retribu- 
tions which  follow  our  own  good  and  evil  deeds,  in  the 
dissatisfaction  with  ihe  present,  in  the  spontaneous 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  form  part  of  every  man's 
biography.  The  study  of  our  own  history  from  child- 
hood, of  all  the  stages  of  our  developement,  of  the  good 
and  bad  influences  which  have  beset  us,  of  our  muta- 
tions of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of  the  great  current 
which  IS  sefilng  us  towards  future  happiness  or  woe ; 
this  is  a  study  to  make  us  nobly  wise  ;  and  who  of  us 
das  not  access  to  this  fountain  of  eternal  truth  ?  May 
not  the  laborer  study  and  understand  the  pages,  which 
ne  is  writing  in  his  own  breast  ? 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  to  remove  the  false 
notion  into  which  laborers  themselves  fall,  that  they 
can  do  litde  towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of 
thought,  because  in  want  of  books,  I  shall  next  turn 
to  prejudices  more  confined  to  other  classes.  A  very 
common  one  is,  that  the  Many  are  not  to  be  called  to 
lliink,  study,  improve  their  minds,  because  a  privileged 
few  are  intended  by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
"Providence,"  it  is  said,  "raises  up  superior  minds, 
ivhose  office  it  is  to   discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the 
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race.  Thinking  and  manual  toil  are  not  meant  to  go 
together.  The  division  of  labor  is  a  great  law  of 
nature.  One  man  is  to  serve  society  by  his  head,  an- 
other by  his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its  proper 
work."  These  doctrines  I  protest  against.  I  deny  to 
any  iodividual  or  class  this  monopoly  of  tliotiglil.  Who 
among  men  can  show  God's  commission  to  think  for 
his  brethren,  to  shape  passively  the  intellect  of  tlie 
mass,  to  stamp  his  own  image  on  them  as  if  they  were 
wax  ?  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a  monopoly  of  light 
and  air,  of  seeing  and  breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is 
not  the  intellect  as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs  of 
sight  and  respiration  .'  Is  not  troth  as  freely  spread 
abroad  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  sun's  rays  .-*  Can  we 
imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intelligence,  imagi- 
nation, and  moral  power,  were  bestowed  lo  provide 
only  for  animal  wants  .'  to  be  denied  the  namrai  means 
of  growth,  which  is  action  .'  to  be  starved  by  drudgery  .' 
Were  the  mass  of  men  made  to  be  monsters  ?  to  grow 
only  in  a  few  organs  and  faculties,  and  lo  pine  away 
and  shrivel  in  others  .'  or  were  they  made  lo  put  forth 
all  the  powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and  most 
distinguishing  ?  No  man,  not  the  lowest,  is  ail  hands, 
all  bones  and  muscles.  The  mind  is  more  essential  to 
human  nature,  and  more  enduring,  than  the  limbs;  and 
.was  this  made  to  lie  dead  ?  Is  not  thought  the  right 
and  duty  of  all  ?  Is  not  truth  alike  precious  lo  all  ,'' 
Is  not  truth  the  natural  ahment  of  the  mind,  as  plainly 
as  the  wholesome  grain  is  of  the  body  .'  Is  not  the 
mind  adapted  to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to  light, 
the  ear  to  sound  ?  Who  dares  to  withhold  it  from  its 
natural  action,  its  natural  element  and  joy  ?  Undoubt- 
sdly  some  men  are  more  gifte'd   than  others,  and  are 
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marUeii  out  for  more  sCiidioiis  lives.  But  the  work  of 
such  men  is  not  to  do  others'  ibinlting  for  them,  but 
to  help  them  to  tliink  more  vigorously  and  effectually. 
Great  minds  are  to  make  others  great.  Their  supe- 
riority is  to  be  used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  in- 
tellectual vassalage,  not  to  establish  over  them  a  spir- 
itual tyranny,  but  to  rouse  them  from  lethargy,  and  to 
aid  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  light  and  life 
which  spring  up  in  one  soul  are  to  be  spread  far  and 
wide.  Of  all  treasons  against  humanity,  there  is  no 
one  worse  than  his,  who  employs  great  intellectual 
force  to  keep  down  the  intellect  of  his  less  favored 
brother. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  consider  the 
muhhude  as  not  intended  to  think,  that  at  best  they 
can  learn  but  little,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  harm  rath- 
er than  to  do  them  good.  "  A  little  learning,"  we  are 
told,  "is  a  dangerous  thing."  "Shallow  draughts" 
of  knowledge  are  worse  than  ignorance.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  nothing  ; 
and  the  result  of  stimulating  them  to  thought,  will  be 
the  formation  of  a  dangerous  set  of  half-tliinkevs.  To 
this  argument,  I  reply,  first,  that  it  has  the  inconven- 
ience of  proving  too  much  ;  for,  if  valid,  it  shows  that 
none  of  any  class  ought  to  think.  For  who,  I  would 
ask,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing  ?  Whose  "  learn- 
ing "  is  not  "little".''  Whose  "  draughts  "  of  knowl- 
edge are  not  "shallow"  ?  Who  of  us  has  fathomed  the 
depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature  or  a  single  event 
in  history  ?  Who  of  us  is  not  baffled  by  the  mysteries 
Id  a  grain  of  sand  ?  How  contracted  the  range  of  the 
widest  intellect  !  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so 
little,  of  no  worth  ?    Are  we  to  despise  the  lessons  which 
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are  taught  us  in  this  nook  of  creation,  in  this  narrow 
round  of  human  expenGiice,  because  nil  infinite  universe 
sti'etches  around  us,  which  we  have  no  means  of  ex- 
ploring, and  in  which  the  earth,  and  sun  and  planets, 
dwindle  to  a  point?  We  should  remember,  that  ihe 
known,  however  little  it  may  be,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  towards  it.  We 
should  remember,  loo,  that  the  gravest  tniths  may  be 
gathered  from  a  very  narrow  compass  of  information, 
God  is  revealed  in  his  smallest  work,  as  (ruly  as  in 
his  greatest.  The  principles  of  human  nature  may  be 
studied  better  in  a  family,  than  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite. 
The  great  Ideas,  of  which  T  have  formerly  spoken,  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  man,  who  thirsts  for  truth 
and  seeks  it  whh  singleness  of  mind,  I  will  only  add, 
that  the  laboring  class  are  not  now  condemned  to 
draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to  merit  scorn. 
Many  of  them  know  more  of  the  outward  world  than 
all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  ;  and  Christianity  has 
opened  to  them  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  which 
kings  and  prophets  were  not  privileged  to  understand. 
And  are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to  spiritual  inaction, 
as  incapable  of  useful  thought  .'' 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multitude  may  think 
on  the  common  business  of  hfe,  but  not  on  higher  sub- 
jects, and  especially  on  religion.  This,  it  is  said,  must 
be  received  on  authority  ;  on  this,  men  in  general  can 
form  no  judgment  of  their  oivn.  But  this  is  the  last 
subject  on  which  the  individual  should  be  willing  to 
surrender  himself  to  others'  dictation.  In  notiiing  has 
he  so  strong  an  interest.  In  nothing  is  it  so  important 
that  his  mind  and  heart  should  be  alive  and  engaged. 
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In  noilimg  has  he  leidier  means  of  jud^ina,  foi  hmib  If 
In  iiodnng,  is  history  ahows,  is  he  moie  likdj  to  be 
led  astidj  by  such  as  assume  the  office  ol  (hjnkmg  for 
him  Rehgion  is  a  subject  open  lo  all  minds  Its 
great  truths  ba\e  their  foundation  m  the  sou!  lisell,  and 
iheir  pioois  suiround  us  on  all  sides  God  has  net  shut 
up  the  evidence  of  his  being,  in  a  few  books,  wiilten  la 
a  foreign  language,  aod  locked  up  in  the  hbrauea  of  cot- 
leges  and  philosophei s  ,  but  his  \nitlen  his  iiaine  on 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  and  e*en  on  the  nunutest 
animal  ind  jhnt ,  and  hii  Hoid,  taught  bj  Jesus  Chust, 
was  net  gnen  lo  scribes  and  Jawjers,  but  taught  to  the 
pool,  lo  the  masa  of  men,  on  mountams,  m  stieeta,  and 
on  the  sei  shore  Let  me  not  be  told  tint  the  multitude 
do  actually  iLicive  lehgion  on  aulhoulj,  or  on  the  woid 
of  otheis  I  replj,  that  a  faith  ■jO  le  eived  ^eoms  to 
me  uf  little  woith  The  pieciouh,  the  imng,  the  efiect- 
ual  paitof  a  pooi  man's  faith,  is  (hat,  of  which  he  seea 
the  leisonabieness  and  e\ceileuce  ,  that,  winch  ipproves 
Itself  to  hii  intelligence,  his  conscience,  hia  heait ,  that, 
whtch  answers  to  deep  wants  m  his  own  soul,  and  of 
which  he  has  the  witness  m  his  own  mivaid  and  outvnrd 
experience  All  other  pails  of  bis  hel  ef,  those  which 
he  takes  on  blind  Dust,  and  m  which  he  sees  no  raaiks 
of  tutth  and  diunity,  do  him  htUe  or  no  good  Too 
o  ten  they  do  him  haim,  by  perplexing  his  simple  leaion, 
b)  sLb'stitulmid,  the  fictions  aad  aitificiai  sj  stems  ol  theo- 
logians for  the  plain  precepts  of  love,  aod  justice,  and 
humihtj,  and  hhal  trust  in  God  As  long  as  it  was 
supposed  that  religion  is  to  beneiit  the  woild  by  laying 
restraints,  awakening  fears,  md  vtmg  as  a  pait  of 
the  system  of  police,  so  long  it  was  natuial  to  icly 
nn  authority  and  tiadition   as  the  mems  ol  its  props 
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gallon,  so  bug  il  na^  desiid'ile  to  stifie  thought  and 
mquny  on  the  si  bjt-ct  Bi  t  now  that  ne  Inve  ]eaii.cd, 
that  the  (me  oflice  ot  leiigLon  is  to  aw  tken  puie  and 
loft)  sentiments,  end  to  (imte  man  to  God  by  lational 
homage  and  enhghteued  lo\e  iheie  is  somPtlnnE;  mon 
&tious  in  placing  leligion  beyond  ilie  tl oi .,hl  ind  ilie 
study  of  the  mass  of  the  human  race 

I  pioceed  to  another  piejudice  It  is  ohjerted,  that 
the  distinction  of  Ranks  is  essentnl  to  -iOCMl  older, 
and  that  this  ml!  be  swept  anay  by  calling  foilh  en- 
eigy  of  thought  in  all  men  This  objection,  indeed, 
though  exceedingly  insisted  on  m  Europe,  has  nearly 
died  out  heie  ,  but  still  enough  of  it  hisgeis  among  us 
to  deseiye  consideutioii  I  leplj,  then,  that  it  11  a 
hbel  on  wfiil  ordei  to  suppose,  th  it  it  requne''  foi  rls 
SLippoit  the  leduction  of  the  multitude  of  human  beings 
to  ignoiance  and  seiFiiity  ,  and  that  it  is  a  hbel  on  the 
Creatoi  to  ouppoie,  that  he  lequirei  ab  the  foundation 
of  (ommunitiea,  the  sjsternatic  depie'jsion  of  the  ma 
joiity  of  his  mtPlligent  oSspiing  The  supposition  is 
too  grossly  unreasonable,  too  monstrous,  to  require  la- 
bored refutation  I  see  no  need  of  ranks,  eilhei  foi 
socnl  01  del  01  foi  any  othei  purpose  A  great  vaueij 
of  puisujls  and  condilion"  is  indeed  to  be  desired  Men 
ought  to  lolkn  ihen  genius  ind  to  put  foith  then  pow 
ers  in  eveiy  useiul  ind  Jarful  way  I  do  not  ask  foi  a. 
nionotonou'!  woild  ^e  tie  far  too  monotonous  now 
The  vassalage  of  lashion,  whi<,h  is  a  pait  ol  lank,  pre 
^ents  continually  the  free  expansion  of  men's  poweis 
Let  us  have  the  gieatest  diveisity  of  ocLUpations  Bui 
this  doej  not  miplj  dnt  tlieie  is  a  need  of  iphlimg  so- 
ciety into  castes  01  tank  ,  or  thai  a  cerfain  number 
17* 
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should  ariogale  superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the 
fesl  of  mun  as  a  separate  race.  Men  may  work  in 
liiliercnt  departments  of  life,  and  yet  reoognise  tlieir 
brotiierjy  relation,  and  honor  one  another,  and  hold 
friendly  communion  with  one  another.  Undouhtedly, 
men  wili  prefer  as  friends  and  common  associates,  those 
with  whom  they  sympathize  most.  But  this  is  not  to 
form  a  rank  or  caste.  For  example,  the  inteihgent  seelt 
out  the  intehigent '  the  pions  those  who  reverence  God 
B  IP  1  11  1   a  d     1  I 

hi  ft  hj  h      d         hi     I  f    » 

1  f  y       r  I        f  1         w 

f         dm  11  I     pi      I      f 

Itn      1  d(,         d  d       d  m       1        f  pi! 

1  f  h  h  Id 

J  p  g  h     tr    g  1 

Adfnll  dp;       J         hi 

Idnf  igdllllyh 

h  d  h  II        p  h 

q    p  fi        1  d    »  1  d    1         1 

d  h         1       a  1  gl         1  n 

1     Id  h        h      1  1  Id 

d        11      1    b    p  dl)  g  1  f    gl 

L  h    f  f   h       1  d 

11         n    1  h  n   1  ghi  B  b 

pp  hp  dhldf 

I  h  W    11         1 

111  h      Igl  d  Tl         ly 

1  h    h   I     Id  h  g       d         1  r   1 

If  g  1        il        f  p  hi  g    J      f 

n  f      1  IB  f  fid  i  y  1 

for  truth.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  has  these  claims, 
should  be  honored  and  welcomed  everywhere.     I  see 
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not  \\hj  Mth  a  mill,  hoiit.vr'i  coaiseh  if  neatly  fliessLd 
should  not  lie  a  iP'^picted  gueit  m  the  most  splendid 
nansion'i,  and  at  the  most  briJliaat  meetings  A  man 
IS  woith  infinitely  moie  than  the  saloons,,  and  the  ccj- 
tiimes,  and  ihe  show  of  the  iiniver'ie  He  was  m-idc 
to  Head  all  ihe'-e  beneath  ht?  feet  What  an  msull  to 
humanity  i&  the  piesent  defeience  to  dre'is  and  ujihol 
iteij,  as  il  bilkwoimo,  and  looms,  and  sci'son,  and 
needles  could  pioduce  something  nobler  than  a  man  ' 
Eterygood  man  should  piotest  against  a  caste  founded 
on  outwaid  piospent),  because  it  exalts,  the  outwiid 
above  the  inward,  the  mateiial  above  the  ipintuial  , 
because  it  spnngs  hom  and  cheiishes  a  contemptible 
pride  in  siipeificial  and  transitoiy  distinctions  ,  because 
It  alienates  man  fioiii  his  bioiher,  breaks  the  tie  of  com- 
mon humanitj ,  and  bieeds  jealousy,  scoin,  ar>c!  m"'ya! 
lU-will      Can  tiiib  be  needed  to  social  older  ' 

It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  tlie  mass  of  the 
people  are  ignorant  and  servile,  the  existence  of  a  high- 
er and  a  worshipped  rank  tends  to  keep  ihem  from  out- 
rage. .  It  infuses  a  sentiment  of  awe,  which  prevents 
more  or  less  the  need  of  force  and  punishment.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  means  of  keeping  order 
in  one  state  of  society,  may  become  the  chief  excite- 
ment of  discontent  and  disorder  in  another,  and  this 
is  pecubarly  true  of  aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude 
ages,  this  keeps  the  people  down  ;  but  when  the  people 
by  degrees  have  risen  to  some  consciousness  of  their 
rights  and  essential  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  racCj 
the  awe  of  rank  naturally  subsides,  and  passes  into  sus- 
picion, jealousy,  and  sense  of  injury,  and  a  disposition 
to  resist.  The  very  institution  which  once  restrained, 
now  provokes.     Through  this  process  the  old  world  in 
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wp       E      Th  11  h  b 

h  age  b    d  b  11 

1  1  f  !    t,        y     a  d  y  m 

p         h      gl  f         I  ti  1  lid) 

1  1       d         k      pi  f  d 

h   h  E     Uy  f  1  Ih       a  y 

1     r  6  I  y  I 

S         p       bl  f        1        J  1  1  I 

1         d        1     1  1  b     p 

,1  J  df      1 

I  1         w  II  b         1       1       1  f 

II  f  m  d  111 

wll  lyl     1    1  nf  nib 

lljll        lal         b  d        Ikld 

1      d  r        r  b        1     d         1  1 

11  II  pi 

1     gh     f  gg        d      B       1  b  11 

m  d    »  II  y    Id  h      m  t       1  j       d 

lb  n       )       Ih  1  J} 

1       h      J        d  f  1  If        A  1 

1  11  11  1  "<  3 

m     J     f  1  g       g     d  dp 

1  p     d    1       gb    II        d  d    h       h 

gl  r     Ik  d  1  1         b      1 

1  1   b    I  w       1  f  J       E    1    d 

f      d    1  \  y  g      b 

f   b    1  gl  d  E      p    »  II   H 

ly      d  I       y       d  fi  b  b 

]  d    1  1 

1   1  g    h       wl         1       1     I        b    d        I 

lib  b 

1        I)       gig  filly  1 
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indecency,  are  lo  descend  by  necessity  from  generation 
to  generation  in  any  portion  of  tlio  coinmunity,  I  do 
not  see,  why  neatness,  courtesy,  delicacy,  ease,'  and 
deference  to  others'  feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  hab- 
its of  the  laboring  mtiltitude.  A.  change  is  certainly 
going  on  among  them  in  respect  to  manners.  Let  us 
hope,  that  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better ;  that  ihey 
will  not  adopt  false  notions  of  refinement  ;  that  they  will 
escape  the  servile  imitation  of  what  is  hollow  and  in- 
sincere, and  the  substitution  of  outward  shows  for  gen- 
uine natural  courtesy.  Unhappily  they  have  but  imper- 
fect models  on  which  to  form  themselves.  It  is  not  one 
class  alone  which  needs  reform  in  manners.  We  all 
need  a  new  social  intercourse,  which  shall  breathe  gen- 
uine refinement  ;  which  shall  unite  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  politeness,  self-respect  and  a  delicate  regard 
10  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others ;  which  shall  be 
free  without  rudeness,  and  earnest  without  positiveness  ; 
which  shall  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted  ;  and  in  which, 
communication  shall  be  frank,  unlabored,  overflowing, 
through  the  absence  of  all  assumption  and  pretence,  and 
through  the  consciousness  of  being  safe  from  heartless 
ridicule.  This  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to  come, 
will  tiring  with  it  a  happiness  little  known  in  social  life  ; 
and  whence  shall  it  come  .'  The  wise  and  disinterested 
of  all  conditions  must  contribute  to  it  ;  and  I  see  not 
why  the  laboring  classes  may  not  talce  part  in  the  work. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  greater  simphcity  of  their 
lives  and  their  greater  openness  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  "  golden,  age  "  of  man- 
nere  is  to  begin  among  (hose  who  are  now  despaired  of 
for  their  want  of  refinement. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name  of  "  prej- 
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udices"  lo  the  old  opinions  respecting  rank,  and  re- 
specting the  need  of  keeping  the  people  from  much 
thought-  But  allow  these  opinions  to  have  a  founda- 
tion in  li-(ith  ;  suppose  high  fences  of  rank  to  be  neces- 
sary to  refinement  of  manners  ;  suppose  that  the  iiap- 
piesl  of  all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when  aristocracy  was 
in  its  flower  and  glory,  when  tlie  noble,  superior  to  the 
laws,  committed  more  murders  in  one  year,  than  the 
multitude  in  twenty.  Suppose  it  best  for  the  laborer  to 
live  and  die  in  thoughtless  ignorance.  Allow  all  this,j 
and  that  we  have  reason  to  look  with  envy  on  the  past  ; 
one  thing  is  plain  ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle 
is  dismanlled,  the  distance  between  classes  greatly  re- 
duced. Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the  people  have  be- 
gun to  think,  to  ask  reasons  for  what  they  do  and  suffer 
and  beheve,  and  to  call  the  past  to  account.  Old  spells 
are  broken,  old  rehances  gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be 
kept  down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms,  and  shows- 
Allowing  it  to  be  best,  that  society  should  rest  on  the 
depression  of  ihe  multitude,  the  multitude  will  no  longer 
be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden  under  foot,  but  ask  im- 
patiently for  a  reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a 
share  in  social  blessings.  Such  is  ihe  stale  of  things, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  think ;  and  is  it  not 
imponant  that  they  should  think  justly  ?  that  they  should 
be  inspired  witli  the  love  of  truth,  and  Instructed  how  to 
seek  it .'  thai  they  should  he  established  by  wise  culture 
in  the  great  principles  on  which  rehgion  and  society  rest, 
and  be  protected  from  skepticism  and  wild  speculation, 
by  intercourse  with  enlightened  and  virtuous  men  ?  It 
is  plain,  that  in  the  actual  slate  of  the  world,  nothing 
tan  avail  us,  but  a  real  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the 
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people.  No  stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but  in 
men't,  minds.  Alarming  as  the  trulli  is,  it  should  be 
told,  that  outward  instituiioiis  cannot  now  secure  us. 
Miglitier  powers  than  institutions  have  come  into  play 
among  us,  the  judgment,  liie  opiDions,  the  feelings  of 
the  many  ;  and  all  hopes  of  stability,  which  do  not  rest 
on  the  progress  of  the  many,  must  perish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection,  than  any  j-et  consider- 
ed, to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  laboring  class,  re- 
mains to  be  stated,  It  is  said,  "  that  tlie  laborer  can 
gain  subsistence  foi  i  self  and  I  fan  Ij  onlj  hy  a 
degree  of  labor  wl  cl  io  b  ds  I  e  e  of  ans  of 
improvement.  His  ece  s  y  to  Is  1  e  no  e  o 
strength  for  though  Pol  c  1  ono  )  bj  si  o  ng 
that  population  out  ps  le  n  ean  of  po  ene 
passes  an  irrepealal  le  e  e  ce  of  gno  an  e  and  Ic^, 
radation  on  the  labo  er  He  ale!  fo  o  e  e  I 
which  is  to  keep  b  eli  al  ve  He  c  nno  ^  e  e 
and  strength  to  intellectual  social  and  moral  culture 
without  starving  his  f      1  d    mp  hi 

munity.     Nature  ha     1    d    1      I       j   I  1 

of  the  people,  and  di  p  h  d 

dreams  of  improven    n 

This  objection  appl  h  f  E      p 

and  is  not  without         11  B  d  d 

courage  me.     I  reply    f  1        Ij  h 

generally  comes   fro  p  I 

generally  from  men     h       b       d        d  1 

think    more    of  prop     j     i  f       }       1       I 

tevest ;  who  have  11  1  f    1 

fellow-creStures ;   wl  II        ti  1  1    ild 

bear  all  the  burdei       f  1  f         d    1  y  Id 
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jhoLiH  continue  which  secures  to  themsehes  pprsonal 
(.omloit  oi  giatificalion  The  selfi'ih  cpicuiG  and  the 
thriving  man  of  business  easilj  discovei  a  natural  nece*!- 
siiy  for  that  slate  of  thing,s,  which  acciiaiQlatPs  on  them- 
aehes  all  the  blessing,:,,  and  on  then  neighbour  all  the 
evils  of  life  But  no  man  ran  judge  i^hat  is  2;ood  or 
neceasary  lor  the  mullilude,  hut  ho  who  feels  fot  them, 
ind  whose  equity  and  bene*  olence  ire  shotkul  by  the 
thought,  that  all  adianta^es  ate  to  be  naonopohzed  by 
one  set  oi  men,  and  al!  disad(  antages  hy  another  I 
Hdit  foi  the  judgment  of  piofoiini!  thinkers  and  earnest 
philantbi opisls  oo  this  point,  t  judgment  foimed  after 
patient  study  oi  political  economy,  and  human  natuie 
and  human  historj  ,  nor  e\ea  on  such  authority  shall  I 
ri-adily  despair  of  the  multitude  of  ray  laue 

In  the  next  place,  the  objection  undci  consideiaiion 
IS  veiy  mu(b  i  repetition  of  the  old  doctime,  that  what 
has  been  must  he  ,  that  the  future  ib  iIw  lys  to  lepeat 
the  past,  and  society  lo  tietd  for  evei  the  beaten  path 
But  (dn  ao)  thing  be  plainer,  than  thai  the  piesent  con- 
dition of  the  woild  la  peculiir,  unpiecedenled  '  that 
new  poners  and  new  prmciples  aie  at  work  '  that  the 
apphcation  of  science  to  ait  is  accomplibhmg  a  stupen- 
dous revohiUon  ''  that  the  condition  of  the  laboier  is  in 
nnny  places  gieitly  improved,  and  his  inteilectua!  aids 
incieased  ■'  ihit  abuses,  once  thought  essential  to  society, 
and  which  seemed  entwined  with  ail  its  fibres,  have  been 
lemoned  '  Do  the  mass  of  men  stand  where  thej  did 
a  few  centmies  ago  '  And  do  not  new  cncumstances, 
if  they  make  us  feaiful,  at  the  same  time  keep  us  from 
despaii  '  The  futuie,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  not  lesem- 
ble  the  past  'Ihe  pic-ent  has  new  ekment';,  nhich  must 
work  out  new  weal  oi  woe      We  have  no  nght,  then, 
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on  the  ground  or  the  immutableness  of  liiiiiian  affairs, 
to  i^uench,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  the  hope  of  social 
progress- 

Another  cods! deration,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that 
the  necessary  toils  of  life  exclude  improvement,  may  be 
drawn  not  only  from  general  history,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience of  this  country  in  particular.  The  working 
classes  here  have  risen  and  are  still  rising  intellectually, 

coming  the  poorest  people  on  earth.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  view  of  this  country,  is  the  condition  of  tha 
working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  so  much,  as  the  force  of  thought 
and  character,  and  the  self-respect  awakened  by  our 
history  and  institutions  in  the  mass  of  the  per^ie.  Our 
prosperous  classes  are  much  like  the  same  classes 
abroad,  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer  L.orais ;  but  the 
great  working  multitude  leave  far  behind  them  the  labor- 
ers of  other  counti-ies.  No  man  of  observation  and  be- 
nevolence can  converse  with  them  without  being  struck 
and  delighted  with  the  signs  ihey  give  of  strong  and 
sound  intellect  and  manly  principle.  And  who  is  au- 
thorized to  set  hounds  to  this  progress  ?  In  improve- 
ment the  first  steps  are  the  hardest.  The  difficulty  is 
to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to  continue  their  action. 
Every  accession  of  light  and  strength  Is  a  help  to  new 
acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  is, 
that  .as  yet  no  community  has  seriously  set  itself  to  the 
work  of  improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what  Is  possi- 
ble remains  to  be  ascertained.  No  experiment  has  been 
made,  to  determine  how  far  liberal  provision  can  bo 
made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of  the  laborer. 

VOL.  V.  IS 
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The  highest  social  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Great  minds 
have  nowhere  solemnly,  earnestly  undertaken  to  resolve 
the  problem,  how  the  multitude  of  men  may  be  elevated. 
The  Uual  is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude  have 
nowhere  comprehended  distinctly  the  tj-ue  idea  of  Pro- 
gress, and  resolved  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce 
it  to  reality.  This  great  thought,  however,  is  gradually 
opening  on  thera,  and  it  is  destined  to  work  wonders. 
From  themselves,  their  salvation  must  chiefly  come. 
Lillle  can  be  done  for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is 
tonched  in  their  own  breasis  ;  and  this  being  done,  they 
cannot  fail.  The  people,  as  history  shows  us,  can  ac- 
complish miracles  under  the  power  of  a  great  idea. 
"How  much  have  they  often  done  and  suffered  in  critical 
moments  for  country,  for  religion  ?  The  great  idea  of 
their  own  elevation  is  only  beginning  to  unfold  itself 
within  them,  and  its  energy  is  not  to  be  foretold.  A 
lofty  conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once  distinctly 
seized,  would  be. a  new  life  breathed  into  them.  Under 
this  impulse  they  would  create  time  and  strength  for 
their  high  calling,  and  would  not  only  regenerate  them- 
selves but  the  community. 

Again,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objection,  that 
the  laborer,  if  encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to 
the  elevation  of  his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  im- 
poverish the  country,  when  I  consider  the  energy  and 
efficiency  of  Mind.  The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is 
Mind.  This  created  the  heavens  and  earth.  This  has 
changed  the  wilderness  into  fruilfulness,  and  linked  dis- 
tant countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to  one  another's 
wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to  physical  strength, 
so  much  as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
ergy, that  men  owe  their  mastery  over  the  world.     It  is 
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vastly  more  on  the  distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  its 
wealth.  In  tlius  speaking  of  the  future,  I  do  not  claim 
any  special  proplietical  gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man 
is  able  to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  permanent  re- 
sults of  any  great  social  change.  But  as  to  the  case 
before  os,  we  ought  not  to  doubt.  It  is  a  pan  of  reli- 
gion to  believe,  that  by  nothing  can  a  country  so  effectu- 
ally gain  happiness  and  lasting  prosperity,  as  by  the  ele- 
vation of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To  question  this, 
seems  an  approach  to  crime. 

"  If  this  fail, 
The  pillar' d  firmament  is  rottenneas, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 
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families  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Were  the  sums 
which  are  still  lavished  on  ardent  spirits,  appropriated 
wisely  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  people,  what  a  new  world 
we  should  livfe  in  !  loteinperance  not  only  wastes  the 
eariiings,  but  the  heallh  and  the  minds  of  men.  How 
many,  were  ihey  to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate 
drinking  for  water,  would  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  they 
had  been  living  under  a  cload,  in  half- stupefaction,  and 
would  become  conscious  of  an  intellectual  energy  of 
which  they  had  not  before  dreamed  i  Their  labors 
would  exhaust  them  less  ;  and  less  labor  would  he  needed 
for  their  support ;  and  thus  their  inability  to  cultivate 
their  high  nature,  would  in  a  great  measure  bo  removed. 
The  working  class,  above  all  men,  have  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  they  ought  to  look  on  the 
individual,  who  lives  by  scattering  the  means  and  eKcite- 
ments  of  drunkenness,  not  only  as  the  general  OFiemy  of 
his  race,  but  as  tlieir  own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the  depression  of  la- 
borers may  he  traced  to  the  want  of  a  strict  Economy. 
The  prosperity  of  this  couiilry  has  produced  a  wasteful- 
ness, that  liHs  extended  to  the  laboring  multitude.     A 
IS* 
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habits  among  the  more  prosperous  laborers,  often  inter- 
fere wiih  the  menial  culture  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. How  many  among  them  sacriSce  improvement  to 
appetite  !  How  many  sacrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show, 
to  the  desire  of  ootstiipping  others,  and  to  habits  of  ex- 
pense which  grow  out  of  this  iosaliable  passion  !  In  a 
country  so  thriving  and  luxurious  as  ours,  the  laborer  is 
in  danger  of  contracting  artificial  wBnts  and  diseased 
tastes  ;  and  to  gratify  these,  he  gives  himself  wholly  to 
accumulation,  and  sells  his  mind  for  gain.  Our  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good.  It  has 
inflamed  cupidity,  has  diseased  the  imagination  with 
dreams  of  boundless  success,  and  phinged  a  vast  multi- 
tudo  into  excessive  toils,  feverish  competitions,  and  ex- 
hausting cares.  A  laborer  having  secured  a  neat  home 
and  a  wholesome  lahle,  should  ask  nothing  more  for  the 
senses  ;  but  should  consecrate  his  leisure,  and  what  may 
be  spared  of  his  earnings,  to  the  culture  of  himself  and 
his  family,  to  the  best  hooks,  to  the  best  teaching,  to 
pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse,  to  sympathy  and  the 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  beauti- 
fiil  in  nature  and  art.     tinhappily,  the  laborer,  if  pros- 
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perous,  Is  anxious  to  ape  tiie  rich  raan,  instead  of  trying 
to  rise  above  him,  as  he  often  may,  by  noble  acquisitions. 
The  young  in  particuiar,  t!ie  apprentice  and  tlie  female 
domestic,  catch  a  taste  for  fashion,  and  on  this  altar  sac- 
rifice, too  often  their  uprightness,  and  almost  always  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  dooming  themselves  to  ignorance, 
if  not  to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.  Is  this  evil  without 
remedy  ?  Is  human  nature  always  to  be  sacrificed  to 
outward  decoration  ?  Is  the  outward  always  to  triumph 
over  the  inward  man  ?  Is  nobleness  of  sentiment  never 
to  spring  up  among  us  ?  May  not  a  reform  in  this  par- 
ticular begin  in  the  laboring  class,  since  it  seems  so  des- 
perate among  the  more  prosperous  ?  Cannot  the  laborer, 
whose  condhion  calls  him  so  loudly  lo  simphclty  of  taste 
and  habits,  take  his  stand  against,  that  love  of  dress, 
which  dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds  among  the 
opulent  ?  Cannot  the  laboring  class  refuse  to  measure 
men  by  outward  success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all  pre- 
tensions founded  on  outward  show  or  condition  ?  Sure 
I  am,  that  were  they  to  study  plainness  of  dress  and 
simplicity  of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  true 
elevation,  they  would  surpass  in  intellect,  in  taste,  in 
honorable  qualities,  and  in  present  enjoyment,  that  great 
proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are  softened  into  in- 
dulgence or  enslaved  to  empty  show.  By  such  self- 
denial,  how  might  the  burden  of  labor  be  lightened,  and 
time  and  strength  redeemed  for  improvement ! 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  not  a  few 
laborers,  as  I  believe,  is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  Health.  Health  is  the  working-man's  fortune,  and 
he  ought  to  watch  over  it,  more  than  the  capitalist  over 
his  lai^est  investments.  Health  lightens  the  efforts  of 
body  and  mtnd.     It  enables  a  man  to  crowd  much  work 
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into  a  naiTOW  compass.  Without  it  little  can  be  earneij, 
and  that  litile  by  slow,  exhausting  toil.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  good  omen,  that  the 
press  is  circulating  among  us  cheap  works,  in  which 
much  useful  knowledge  is  given  of  the  structure,  and 
fuiiclions,  and  laws  of  the  human  body.  It  is  in  no 
small  measure  (hrough  otir  own  imprtidence  that  diseaan 
and  debility  are  incurred,  and  one  remedy  is  to  be  found 
ill  Knowledge,  Once  let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  in- 
structed in  their  own  frames  ;  let  them  understand  clearly 
that  disease  is  not  an  accident,  but  has  fixed  causes, 
many  of  which  they  can  avert,  and  a  great  amount  of 
suffering,  want,  and  consequent  intellectual  depression 
wiSl  be  removed.  —  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
digress  too  far,  when  I  add,  that  were  tJie  mass  of  the 
community  more  enlightened  on  these  points,  they  would 
apply  their  knowiedge,  not  only  to  iheir  private  habits, 
but  to  the  government  of  the  city,  and  would  insist  on 
municipal  regulations  favoring  general  health.  This  they 
owe  to  themselves.  They  ought  to  require  a  sj'stein  of 
measures  for  effectually  cleansing  the  city  ;  for  supplying 
it  with  pure  water,  either  at  public  expense  or  by  a  pri- 
vate corporation  ;  and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  or  the 
letting  of  such  buildings  as  must  generate  disease.  What 
a  sad  thought  is  il,  that  in  this  metropolis,  the  blessings 
which  God  pours  forth  profusely  on  bird  and  beast,  the 
-blessings  of  air,  and  hght,  and  water,  should,  in  the  case 
of  many  families,  be  so  stinted  or  so  mixed  with  impuri- 
ties, as  to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the  frame.  With 
what  face  can  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
boast  of  their  civilization,  when  within  their  limits,  thoa- 
sands  and  ten  thousands  perish  for  want  of  God's  freest, 
most  lavish  gifts !     Can  we  espect  improvement  among 
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people  who  are  cut  off  from  nature's  common  bounties, 
and  want  tliose  cheering  influences  of  the  elements  wliich 
even  savages  enjoy  ?  In  this  city,  bow  mucli  fieakh, 
how  many  lives  are  sacriliced  to  tlie  practice  of  letting 
cellars  and  rooms  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  want 
the  heuefiLs  of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the 
means  of  removing  fiUh  ?  We  forbid  by  Jaw  the  selling 
of  putrid  meat  in  the  market.  Why  do  we  not  forbid 
the  renting  of  rooms,  in  which  putrid,  damp,  and  noisome 
vapors  are  working  as  sure  destruction  as  the  worst  food  ? 
Did  people  understand,  that  they  are  as  truly  poisoned 
in  such  dens,  as  by  tainted  meat  and  decaying  vegetables, 
would  they  not  appoint  commissioners  for  houses  as  truly 
as  commissioners  for  markets?  Ought  not  the  renting 
of  untenanlabie  rooms,  and  (he  crowding  of  such  num- 
bers into  a  single  room  as  must  breed  disease,  and  may 
infect  a  neighbourhood,  be  as  much  forbidden  as  the  im- 
portation of  a  pestilence  ?  I  have  enlarged  on  this  point, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  morals,  manners,  decen- 
cies, self-respect,  and  intellectual  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  health  and  physical  cotnforts  of  a  people,  depend 
on  no  outward  circumstances  more  than  on  the  quahty  of 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  The  remedy  of  the 
grievance  now  stated  lies  with  the  people  themselves. 
The  laboring  people  must  require,  that  the  health  of  the 
cify  shah  be  a  leading  object  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration, and  in  so  doing  ibey  will  protect  at  once  the  body 
and  the  mind. 

I  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  many  laborers,  and  that  is.  Sloth,  "the  sin 
which  dodi  most  easily  beset  us."  How  many  are 
there,  who,  working  languidly  and  reluctantly,  bring  little 
to  pass,  spread  the  work  of  one  hour  over  many,  shrink 
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from  difficdlties  which  ought  to  excite  ihem,  keep  them- 
selves poor,  ani!  thus  doom  tliek  families  to  ignorance  aa 
well  as  to  want, 

lu  these  remarks,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  ihat  the 
great  obstacles  lo  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  in  themselves,  and  may  therefore  be  overcome. 
They  want  nothing  but  the  Will  Oiiiwaid  difficulty 
will  slumk  and  vanish  befoie  them,  ]U'it  as  far  as  the)  are 
bent  on  progies^,  just  as  fai  a^  the  grpat  idea  of  their 
own  elevation  shall  take  po^iession  of  then  mmds  I 
know,  that  many  will  smile  at  the  suggestion,  that  the  la- 
fa  ni  )  1  e  bi  ought  to  practise  thiift  and  self-denial, 
f  h  p  pose  of  becoming  a  nobler  being  But  such 
k  p  1      mg  ne\ei  expeiienced  the  powei  of  a  giand 

h  u  I  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges  of  others. 

Th  y  be  assured,  however,  that  enthusiasm  is  not 

wholly  a  d  earn,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  unnatural  for 
individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the  idea  of  something  higher 
and  more  inspiring  than  their  past  attainments, 

III.  Having  now  treated  of  (he  elevation  of  the  la- 
borer, and  examined  the  objections  to  it,  I  proceed,  in 
the  last  place,  to  consider  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  which  encourage  hopes  of  the  progress  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  My  limits  oblige  me  to  confine 
myself  to  very  few. — -And,  first,  it  is  an  encouraging 
circumstance,  that  the  respect  for  iabor  is  increasing,  or 
rather  that  the  old  prejudices  against  manual  toil,  as  de- 
grading a  nnan  or  putting  him  in  a  lower  sphere,  are 
wearing  away  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  change  is  full  of 
promise ;  for  it  is  lo  be  found  in  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, Christianity,  and  freedom,  all  of  which  cry  aloud 
against  the   old   barriers  created  between  the  different 
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classes,  and  diallenge  especial  s}mpaihj' and  legaid  foi 
those  who  beai  the  lieaiiebt  burdens,  dud  cieate  most  of 
tlie  comforts  ot  souial  hie  The  contempt  ot  iaboi  of 
Hh[cli  I  hare  spoken,  is  a  tehc  of  the  old-aristociatrc 
piejudices,  which  foimerlj  prosuibed  tiade  aa  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  mu'^t  die  out  with  oihei  prejudices 
of  the  same  low  oiigin  And  the  leijults  must  be  happ) 
It  IS  haid  for  a  class  of  men  to  lespect  themselves,  who 
aic  denied  lespect  bj  ah  aiound  thdiii  A  vocation, 
looked  on  as  degrading,  vviU  have  a  tendenrj  to  degrade 
those  who  follow  it  Awaj,  then  Mith  the  idea  of 
something  low  m  manual  hbor  There  is  something 
shocking  to  a  religious  man  in  the  tlio  ighl,  that  the  em- 
ployment, whirh  God  has  oidanied  foi  the  vast  majoiity 
of  the  human  late,  shoild  bo  uawoithy  of  any  man, 
eten  ol  the  highest  If  indeed  there  were  an  employ 
nient  which  could  not  be  dispensed  wjth,  ind  which  jet 
tbnded  lo  degiade  sich  as  might  be  devoted  to  it,  1 
should  say  th  it  it  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  race, 
and  ti  Ls  nei  tiahzed  b\  e\t  cme  division,  instead  of  be- 
ing laid  as  thb  sole  v  oc  itioo  on  one  man  OL  a  few  Let 
no  human  be  if,  be  broken  m  spiiit,  or  trodden  under 
foci  foi  the  outwaid  piospenl>  of  the  State  So  far  is 
manual  hboi  fiom  meiiting  ctntempt  oi  sight  that  it 
will  probablj  be  found,  when  united  with  tiue  means  of 
spiiit  111  culluie  to  fester  a  soundei  judgment,  a  keener 
observation,  a  moie  cieative  iiiiag  lat  on  and  a  purei 
taste,  tlian  anj  otbei  v  ocal  on  Man  thinks  of  the  few, 
God  of  the  mnn\  ind  ilit  imny  wili  be  found  at  length 
to  have  within  then  icdch  the  most  effectual  means  of 
pi ogress 

Another    encouraging   circumstance  of  the  times    is 
the  creation  of  a  popular  literature,  which  puts  within 
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the  reach  of  the  laboring  class  the  means  of  knowiodge 
iti  whatever  branch  they  wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the 
worfhless  volumes  which  are  every  day  sent  from  the 
press  for  mere  amusement,  there  are  boolis  of  great 
value  in  all  departments,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mass  of  readers.  Mines  of  ineslimabic  truth  arc  thus 
open  to  all,  who  ate  jesolved  to  think  and  leam  Lit 
erature  is  uon  adipling  itbcli  to  all  wants,  andlha^e 
httle  doubl,  thit  i  new  fonn  ol  jt  mAI  soon  appeal  for 
the  spPLial  benefit  ol  the  Jaboimg  ch'-'.eb  fhis  Kill 
have  for  its  ob|ect  to  show  the  ]  rogiess  of  the  vaiious 
useful  arts,  and  to  prcene  the  meinoi)  of  iheu  found- 
ers, and  of  men  who  have  laid  the  notld  undei  obliga- 
tion by  great  mventions  Eveiy  tiade  has  distinguished 
names  in  its  histoij  Some  tiades  can  number,  among 
those  nho  haie  followed  iheni,  philosophers,  poels  men 
of  tiue  genius  I  would  ^u^gt-it  to  the  membeis  of  this 
^Bsociation,  whether  a  course  cf  lectiues,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  histoiy  oi  the  noie  impoitant  tiades,  and 
nf  the  gieat  blessings  they  ha\e  runferied  on  ';ocietj, 
and  of  the  eminent  mdniduals  who  have  practised  them, 
m  ght  not  do  much  to  instruct,  ind  at  the  same  lime  to 
elevate  thpm  buth  a  couise  would  carry  them  far  into 
the  pdsl,  would  open  to  them  much  mierestuig  mfoima- 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  mtioduce  them  to  men  whom 
thej  mav  well  mike  then  models  I  would  go  faither 
I  fhould  be  pleased  to  see  the  members  of  an  impoitant 
tiade  setting  apart  an  anniversary  for  ihe  commemora 
tion  of  those  who  have  shed  lustie  on  it  b}  then  viituea, 
then  discoveries,  their  genius  It  is  time,  that  honoi 
should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles  thin  have  go^ 
emed  the  judgment  of  past  ages  Suieh  'he  inventor 
of  the  press,  the  discoieiei   of  the  tompiss    the  men 
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vno  iia\e  npjilied  the  powei  of  st^a'n  lo  michmeij 
liaio  biougl  t  the  hutnaa  lace  more  Uigtlj  into  t!i  ir 
debt,  than  the  bloody  lace  of  conquprois  and  e^en 
tlan  many  benefireni  pimce'f  Antiquitj  e\aked  into 
Diviin£ie&  the  fiist  cuUivatora  of  wheit  and  the  uiefil 
plants,  and  the  first  forgers  of  metalb  ,  and  we,  in  these 
maluiei  agei  of  the  \^or!d,  ha^e  still  gt eater  names  to 
boast  in  the  lecords  of  useful  art  Let  their  memon 
bo  piesened  to  kindle  a  a.enciou'i  Lmulation  in  tho'^e 
who  ba\e  enteied  into  their  hbois 

Anothei  circumstance,  enconnging  the  hope  ot  pro 
giess  111  the  labeling  class,  is  to  be  found  m  the  justei 
\iews  thej  aie  beginning  to  adopt  m  regard  to  the  edu 
nation  of  their  clnldion  Ua  this  foundation,  indeed, 
oui  hope  foi  all  classes  must  chiefly  rest  All  are  to 
rrse  chiefly  by  the  Cdie  bestotved  on  the  joung  Not 
that  I  would  '■a}  as  is  sometime^  nshlj  said  that  none 
b  It  ihe  joung  can  impiove  I  gie  up  no  age  as  des 
perate  Alen  i  ho  hive  lived  thirty,  or  fifty  jeais,  are 
no  to  feel  as  if  the  dooi  was  shut  upon  them  Every 
man  nho  thir  ts  to  Lecomc  something  better  las  in  that 
desire  t  pledge,  that  his  lihor  uiO  not  be  in  (ain  None 
aie  too  old  to  leara  The  world,  from  oui  fiist  to  our 
bst  hour,  !s  out  school  ind  the  whole  of  hfe  has  but 
one  gieat  j  urpose  educ^tlon  Still  the  child,  uncor- 
Hipted,  unhardened  is  the  most  liopefi!  subject  and 
\aslly  moie,  I  behe\e  is  heieaftet  to  be  done  for  chd 
dren,  than  e\ei  befoie,  b)  the  giadual  spiead  of  a  sim- 
ple truth,  aimoit  too  simple,  one  would  think,  to  need 
exposition,  yet  up  to  this  daj  wilfully  neglected,  name- 
ly, that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat,  unless  cairied  on 
by   able,    accomplished  teacbeis       The  dignit/    of  the 
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of  a  te  idler  is  beginDing  to  Le  understood 
llie  idea  is  da\tnm^  on  us,  thit  no  ofhce  can  compaie 
jii  soltmnit)  dnd  impoitance  wiih  that  of  training  the 
child,  liial  bkill  to  form  the  j  onng  to  enejgj,  tiiilhj  and 
iijtue,  js  north  ninie  ilian  the  knovijedge  of  ali  other 
arlb  and  '-ciences  ,  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  en- 
couraj|;ement  of  excellent  leatheri,  is  the  first  duty  which 
a  comniunity  owes  to  ilseli"  I  sdj ,  the  truth  is  dawn- 
ing ,  and  It  must  make  its  way  The  instiuction  of  the 
chilJien  of  all  ch  ses,  especially  of  ttip  laboring  chss, 
ha^  as,  yet  been  too  geneiallj  committed  to  imprepaied, 
unskilful  hands,  and  of  eouise  tlie  school  is  in  geneial 
little  more  than  a  name  The  nhole  worih  of  a  school 
lies  in  tile  teacher  You  may  accumulate  (he  most  ex 
pensive  apparatus  foi  instruction  ,  but  without  an  iiile! 
lectual,  gifted  teacher,  it  is  htlle  belter  than  rubbish  , 
and  suth  a  teachei,  without  apparatus,  maj  effect  the 
happiest  results  Our  uiineisit}  boasts,  and  with  jus- 
tice, of  Its  hhiai-y,  cabinets,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments ,  but  these  are  lifeless,  piofitless,  exrept  as  made 
eflectual  by  the  men  who  use  them  A  few  eminent 
men,  skilled  to  undeistand,  reach,  and  quicken  the  minds 
of  the  pupils,  are  woith  .ill  these  helps  And  I  say 
this,  because  it  is  coromonl)  thought  that  the  children 
of  the  laboiing  claas  cannot  be  advanced,  in  consequence 
of  (he  inabilit}  of  parents  to  furnish  a  laiietj  of  books 
and  othei  appaialus  But  in  educalion,  various  books 
and  implements  aie  not  the  great  lequisifes,  but  a  high 
order  of  teachei  s  In  tiiith,  a  few  books  do  beitei  than 
many  The  object  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  s;ne 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the  fac- 
uliits,  and  gue  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own  nnnd  ; 
fii-d  one  book,  taught  bj  a  man  who  knows,  how  to  ac- 
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mpli  h  th  d          w     h             than  libraries  as 
lly       d      I  }     Ht  much  should  be 
gh        y      1  b       t          1     1      I      Id  bo  taught  philo- 
pl       lly   p    f  dly    1         ij       ^      example,  it  is  not 
y     1  1      p  p  1  b               1  over  the  history  of 
I     w    Id  f    m  1     d  1  g          1     p      ent  day.      Let  him 
b    t   1]   d  d             11        y     isely,  to  apply  the 
p        pi        f  1  Id                its  statements,  to 
1  d     il           1            s,  to  penetrate  into 
1                        f  b             he  workings  of  bu- 
rn 1          d            d      ffeced,  to  judge  im- 
p        llj      I  d     !                   o   sympathize  with 
wl              bl  1             h       i           f  ^"  ^S^  '"  different 
f         f  1          at  Iruihs  which  are 
Wl  Pi    d     (  d       1          d        d       rn  a  moral   Provi- 
d                      b  d       11           i  lions  and  changes ; 
111  d              !     h        y  thus,  and  he  has 
1          1            d  11  1                 i          prepared  to  studj, 
1          J  1  f           If      lo  whole  couise  of 
h  h        b            d         d  b}  th  B  one  book, 
hi           Id  I  bj    11    I      1              ni  all  languages  a& 
]j        gl  Tl       d                 f  the  laboieiV  dnl- 
d            d  [  t                1  b   )ks  and  apparatus 
M          1    h  m  Id  i    g     d    b          ougli  mi}  be  easily 
1          d       Wi  ce   o[   teachers   ac- 
q           d        hi  ill       |!yll      mmd,  gifted  men 
d                    I  !    11       1        1    m      natuie  in  liie  chdd, 
d  I      d  g     ly  b     g  out  his  best  powers 
d     ymp    1  d      1        I    II    1    -ote  themselves   lo 
I             1      g  d      t  1  f         II       good  1  trust  is  to 
b  eb     1      Ij       Th         abiishment  of  nor- 
1111  11               f  it  begins  to  be  felt. 
TI      g     d      q  h       d               hall  be  recognised 
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by  the  communily,'  as  its  highest  interest  and  duty,  it 
requires,  that  the  inilructors  of  youth  shall  lake  prece- 
dence of  ibe  money-getting  classes,  and  that  the  womao 
of  fashion  shall  fall  behind  the  female  teacher.  It  re- 
fjuires,  fh;it  parents  &hall  sacrifice  show  and  pleasure  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  best  possible  helps  and  guides  for 
their  children.  Not  that  a  yeat  pecuniary  compensatioo 
d  good  teachers  ;  these  must  be  formed  by  in- 


dividual   impulse,  by  a  genuine   mtere; 
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jiei-peliia'ly  alive.  The  mind,  like  ihe  body,  depends 
on  the  cliiiinte  it  lives  in,  on  tlie  air  it  breatljes  ;  and  tlio 
air  of  freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating,  expanding,  to  a 
degree  not  dreamed  of  under  a  despotism.  Tliia  stim- 
ulus of  liberty,  however,  avails  lillie,  except  where  the 
mind  has  learned  to  tliink  for  the  acquisition  of  truth. 
The  unthinicing  and  pas&iouate  are  hurried  by  it  into 


The  last  ground  of  hope  for  ihe  elevation  of  the  la- 
borer, and  the  chief  and  the  most  sustaining,  is  the  clear- 
er  developement  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
future  influences  of  this  rehgioii  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  made  a  po- 
litical engine,  and  in  other  ways  perverted.  But  Its 
true  spirit,  ihe  spiiit  of  brodierhood  and  freedom,  is 
begiimiug  to  be  undersiood,  and  this  will  undo  the  woik 
which  opposite  principles  have  beeu  carrying  on  for 
ages,  Christianity  is  llie  only  effeclual  remedy  for  the 
fearful  evils  of  modern  civilization  ;  a  system  which 
leaches  its  members  to  grasp  at  ei'eiy  thing,  and  to  rise 
above  eveiyhody,  as  the  great  aims  of  life.  Of  such  n 
civdization,  the  natural  fruits  are,  contempt  of  others' 
rights,  fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in  trade, 
reckless  adventure,  and  commercial  convulsions,  all 
lending  to  impoverish  the  laborer  and  to  render  every 
condition  insecure.  Relief  h  to  come,  and  can  only 
come  from  the  new  application  of  Chiistian  principles, 
of  universal  justice,  and  univer=al  love,  to  social  insti- 
tutions, to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active  life.  This 
apphcation  has  begun,  and  the  laborer,  above  all  caenf  is 
to  feel  its  happy  and  exalting  influences. 
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SjcIi  are  some  of  ihe  circuraotances  which  inspire 
hopes  ol  tic  ckvatun  ol  the  laboring  clas'ses  To- 
these  might  be  added  other  itioiig  gioinds  of  eticoLi 
igcment,  to  be  found  m  the  piiiicijiles  ot  himan  natuie, 
111  tiie  peifeitois  ind  povideif'e  tl  God  aid  in  the 
[lophetLC  iitiroatUDSi  of  his  woid  But  these  I  pass 
0(Li  Fiom  all,  I  dt.ri\e  slnig  hopus  loi  tliL  mass  of 
men  I  do  not,  ctmiot  see,  whj  manuil  toil  ind  self 
iinproiement  may  not  go  on  m  friendly  union  I  do 
not  see  why  the  laboicr  may  not  attain  to  refined  habits 
and  manners  as  iiuij  da  othei  men  I  do  not  see,  why 
conveisation  under  his  humble  loof  may  not  be  cheeied 
by  wit  and  exilted  by  iiitelhgeoce  I  do  not  see  why 
amidst  his  toil  he  imy  not  Cdit  hi  eye  irouiid  !iim  on 
God's  gloiious  creilion,  and  be  strengthened  and  re 
freshed  by  the  s^ht  I  do  not  see,  why  the  gieat  ideas 
OThn,b  exait  hwraaiity  tl  o  i,  of  the  Iiifiniie  Father  of 
Perfection,  of  our  nearness  to  God,  and  of  the  pur- 
pose of  our  being,  may  not  giow  bright  and  strong  in 
the  laborer's  mind.  Society,  I  trust,  is  tending  towards 
a  condition,  in  which  it  will  look  back  with  astoniahment 
at  tlie  pi'esent  neglect  or  perversion  of  human  powers. 
In  the  devebpement  of  a  more  enlarged  philanthropy, 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  ■spirit  of  brolherhood, 
in  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every  human 
being,  we  have  tlie  dawn  and  promise  of  a  heller  age, 
when  no  man  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  elevation 
but  by  his  ov/n  fault ;  when  the  evil  doctrine,  woi  ihy  of 
the  arch-fieud,  that  social  older  demands  the  depression 
of  the  mass  of  men,  will  be  rejected  with  horror  and 
scorn  ;  when  the  great  object  of  the  community  will  be 
10  accumulate  means  and  influences  for  awakening  and 
expanding  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  ;  when  far  less 
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But  is  this  consequence  sure  ?  May  not  a  country  be 
rich,  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people  be  wofully 
depressed  ?  Id  England,  the  richest  nation  under  heav- 
en, how  sad,  how  degraded  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  classes  !  It  is  thought,  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  give  an  assurance,  that  growing 
wealth  will  here  equally  benefit  and  cany  forward  all 
portions  of  the  community.  I  hope  so  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure.  At  the  present  lime  a  momentous  change  is  taking 
pkce  in  our  condition,  Tho  improvement  in  steam 
navigation  has  half  annihilated  the  space  between  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  by  the  progress  of  invention  the 
two  continents  are  to  be  more  and  more  placed  side  by 
side.  We  hail  this  triumph  of  the  arts  with  exultation. 
We  look  forward  to  the  appi'oaching  spring  when  this 
metropolis  is  to  be  hnked  with  England  by  a  line  of 
steam-boats,  as  a  proud  era  in  our  history.  That  a  great 
tempoiaij  excitement  will  he  given  to  industry,  and  that 
our  wealth  and  numbers  wiil  mcrease,  admits  no  dispute  , 
but  this  IS  a  small  mailer  The  gicat  question  is.  Will 
the  rrnss  of  the  people  be  pnmanentlj  adianced  in  the 
comfoits  of  life,  and  stdl  moie,  in  intelhgence  and  char- 
actPt,  in  the  culturf  of  then  highest  po^^eis  and  affec- 
tion'-'' It  IS.  not  enough  to  glow,  if  oui  giowth  is  to 
resemble  that  of  othei  populous  places  Bettei  con- 
tinue as  tte  aie,  better  even  declme,  than  Head  in  the 
steps  ol  an)  great  citj ,  \i  hethei  of  past  or  present  times 
I  doubt  not,  that  und^i  God's  providence,  the  approxi- 
mation ol  Europe  and  ^meiica  is  ultimately  to  be  a 
blessing  to  both  ,  hut,  without  oui  vigilance,  the  neaiep 
efiects  may  be  moie  or  less  disastious  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  foi  a  time  manj  among  us,  especially  m 
the  pro'iperous  class  -.   will  be  inoip  and  no  *■  mlecfed 
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from  abroiid,  will  sympathize  more  with  the  insUlulioiis, 
and  catch  more  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  oid  world- 
As  a  people  we  want  moral  independence.  We  bow 
to  "  ihe  great "  of  other  countries,  and  we  shall  become 
for  a  time  more  and  more  servile  in  our  imitation.  But 
this,  though  bad,  may  not  be  the  worst  result.  I  would 
ask,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  bringing  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe  twice  as  near  us  as  they  now  are  .' 
Js  there  no  danger  of  a  competition  that  is  to  depress 
the  laboring  classes  here  ?  Can  the  workman  here  stand 
his  ground  against  the  half-famished,  ignorant  workmen 
of  Europe,  who  will  toil  for  any  wages,  and  who  never 
ihink  of  redeeming  an  hour  for  personal  improvement  .'' 
Is  there  no  danger,  that  with  increasing  intercourse  with 
Europe,  we  shall  import  the  striking,  fearful  contrasts, 
which  there  divide  one  people  into  separate  nations  i' 
Sooner  than  that  our  laboring  class  should  become  a 
European  populace,  a  good  man  would  almost  wish, 
that  perpetual  hurricanes,  driving  every  ship  from  the 
ocean,  should  sever  wholly  the  two  hemispheres  from 
each  oiher.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  anticipated 
benefits  of  nearer  connexion  with  Europe,  if  with  these 
s  con  !e  de^,  a  la  on  1  cl  e  see  or  e  1  of 
a  non,    1  e  s  ]  al  i  f  oo    of  he     j,  ea    c  a  no         I  e 

o  e   vo  ked  ope  a     es  of  1  er      a     fac  o    ps    a    o  ^  h 
gii    an     nd  h  If  b      al  zed  peasdn  s        \nj    h    g    e  e  y 
1     g  slo  Id  he  d  ne    o     ave  us  f  on    le  soc  al  ev  Is 
wl  cl    defo         he  old      o  Id    a  d  to  b    Id     p  he  e  an 
n  ell  gen  1 1  n  n  le  1     elf  espe     ng  poj  ula  on       If 

i  send     1    uld    e]    re    s  to  cl  a  g    o  r  prese  t      odes 
of  i  fe     o  na    ow  fo  e  ^n  co     e    on       o  de     t  f  o  n 

the     aco  of  con    e  c  al  and      an  fa    u   ng  co    pc      o 
with  E  rope      1      si  ould  requ  re   tha    o     g  ea   c    es 
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abould  cease  to  grow,  and  that  a  large  poition  of  our  trad- 
ing population  should  return  to  labor,  these  reqiiisitiona 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  Oue  thing  is  plain,  that  our  present 
civllizaiibii  contains  strong  tendencies  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  depression  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  this  influence  ought  to  be  thought  of,  studied, 
watched,  withstood,  with  a  stern,  solemn  purpose  of 
withholding  no  sacrifice  by  which  it  may  be  counter- 
acted. 

Perhaps  the  feara  now  expressed  may  bo  ground- 
less. I  do  iiot  ask  you  to  adopt  them.  My  end  will 
be  gained,  if  I  can  lead  you  to  study,  habitually  and 
zealously,  the  influence  of  changes  and  measures  on  tlie 
character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts  should  tm-n  more 
frequently  than  on  this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves 
with  other  questions,  such  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
next  election  of  President,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or 
that  party.  But  these  are  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  great  question.  Whether  the  laboring  classes  here  are 
destined  to  the  ignorance  and  depression  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  can  secure  to  them- 
selves the  means  of  intellectual  and  mora!  progress. 
You  are  cheated,  you  are  false  to  yourselves,  when  you 
suffer  politicians  to  absorb  you  in  their  sel6sh  purposes, 
and  to  draw  you  away  from  this  great  question.  Give 
the  first  place  in  your  thoughts  to  this.  Cany  it  away 
with  you  from  the  present  lecture  ;  discuss  it  together  ; 
study  it  when  alone  ;  let  your  best  beads  work  on  it ;  re- 
solve that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  your  part,  to  se- 
cure the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  to 
youi-selves,  and  to  those  who  may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures,  I  have  expressed  a  strong  interest 
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vealed  in  the  great  and  good  of  all  times,  I  bless  God 
foi  these  multiplied  and  growing  proofs  of  its  bigli  des- 
tiny ^^hen  I  sep  it  bruised,  beaten  down,  stifled,  by 
ignoiaiice  aid  vicl,  by  oppression,  injustice,  and  grind- 
ing toil,  I  weep  for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man  should  be 
ready  lo  suffei  for  us  redemption.  I  do,  and  I  must 
hope  foi  Its  piogiess.  But  in  saying  this,  I  am  not 
blind  to  Us  immediate  dangers,  I  am  not  sure,  ihal 
daik  clouds  and  desolaliug  storms  are  not  even  now 
gaiheimg  ovei  the  world.  When  we  look  back  on  the 
in3steiious  histon  of  the  Jmraan  race,  we  see  that  Provi- 
dence has  made  use  of  fearful  revolutions  as  the  means 
of  sweeping  awa}  the  abuses  of  ages,  and  of  biinging 
forward  mankind  to  their  present  improvement.  Whether 
such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store  for  our  own  limes, 
I  know  not       The  present  civilization  of  ihe  Christian 
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world  presents  much  to  awaken  doubt  and  apprelieiisioii. 
It  stands  in  direct  hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual.  Such  a  civiSi- 
zaiion  cannot,  must  not  endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  to 
be  supplanted,  I  Icnow  not.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  is 
not  [loomed,  like  the  old  Roman  civihzation,  to  be 
quenched  iii  blood,  I  ti'ust,  that  the  woiks  of  ages  aje 
not  to  be  laid  low  hy  violence,  rapine,  and  the  all 
devouring  sword,  I  trust,  that  the  existing  social  state 
contains  in  its  bosom  something  better  tlian  it  has  yet 
unfolded.  I  trust,  that  a  brighlei  futuie  u  to  come, 
not  from  the  desolation,  but  liom  gtddual,  melioiating 
changes  of  the  present.  Among  tbe  chaiiges  to  «hich 
I  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  Modem  woild,  one  of  the 
chief  is,  the  intellectual  and  moial  elevation  oi  the  la- 
boring class.  The  impulses  whuh  are  to  relorm  and 
quicken  society,  are  probably  to  come,  not  fiom  its 
more  conspicuous,  but  from  its  obscurer  divisions  ,  and 
among  these,  I  see  with  joy  new  wants,  piinciple^,  and 
aspirations,  beginning  to  unfold  themsehes  Let  what 
is  ah'eady  won,  give  us  couragp  Let  fiith  in  a  paiental 
Providence  give  us  courage  ;  and  if  we  are  to  he  diiap- 
pointed  in  the  present,  let  us  nevci  doubt,  that  the  gredt 
interests  of  human  nature  are  '^till  spcuif  undei  iho  i^je 
and  care  of  its  Almighty  Friend. 
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Under  the  third  head  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  some 
of  the  encouraging  circumstances  of  the  times  are  stated, 
I  might  have  spoken  of  the  singular  advuntages  and 
means  of  progress  enjoyed  by  the  laborer  in  this  metropo- 
lis. If  3  bel  e  ed  that  tl  e  e  c  n  ot  be  fu  d  another  city 
in  the  no  Id  n  1  ch  the  labo  g  laeses  a  e  as  much 
impro  ed  pos  ess  a  man  helps  enj  y  as  n  ch  coasid- 
eratif  e  e  t  as  n  c!  nfl  e  ce  as  n  th  s  iJace.  Had 
I  puisued  th  s  suljc  t  I  si  o  Id  1  a  e  do  e  lat  I  often 
wished  to  do  I  sho  Id  ha  e  spoke  of  the  bl  gations  of 
our  city  to  my  excellent  friend,  James  Savage,  Esq.,  to 
whose  unwearied  efforts  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  two 
inestimable  institutions,  the  Provident  loatitucion  for  Sav- 
ings, and  the  Primary  Schools  ;  the  former  giving  to  the 
laborer  the  means  of  sustaining  himself  in  times  of  pres- 
sure, and  the  latter  placing  almost  at  his  door  the  means 
of  instruction  for  his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The 
union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  the  High  Schools  in  this  place,  constitutes  a  system 
of  public  education  unparalleled,  it  is  believed,  in  any 
country.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an  individual  to 
whom  our  city  is  under  greater  obligations  than  to  Mr. 
Savage.  In  the  enterprises  which  I  have  named,  he  was 
joined  and  greatly  assisted  by  the  late  Elisha  Ticknor, 
Esq.,  whose  name  ought  also  to  be  associated  with  the 
Provident  Institution  and  the  Primary  Sciiools.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  Lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan  of  an 
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institution,  which  waa  iaid  befort  mc  by  Mi  Ticltnor,  for 
teaching  at  oace  Agn^'ultui  e  and  the  Wethanic  Arts.  He 
believed,  that  a  boy  might  be  made  a  thoiough  farmer, 
both  in  theory  and  piactice,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
learn  a,  trade,  and  that  by  being  sliilled  in  both  vocations, 
he  would  be  more  u^etul,  and  would  multiply  his  chances 
of  comfortable  subsistence  I  was  inlet  eoted  by  the  plan, 
and  Mr.  Ticknoi  's  practical  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  might  bo  accomplished 
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]  Peter  iv.  10  :   "  Wlievefore,  let  them  that  BafTet 
tlie  will  of  God  cocnmit  the  keeping  of  their  aouls  to  him  in 
weli-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Cceiitoi." 

These  words  suggest  a  great  vaiiely  of  tlioiights, 
and  might  furnish. topics  for  many  discourses.  1  ask 
now  your  attentioa  lo  the  clause,  in  which  we  read  of 
"them  that  suffer  according  lo  the  will  of  God,"  or  by 
divine  ordination.  I  wish  Co  speak  of  the  sufierings  of 
life  in  general,  of  their  greatness,  of  their  being  ordained 
or  iniended  by  God,  and  of  iheir  consistency  with  his 
goodness,  and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  suggested  by 
the  particular  suflering  which  we  have  recently  been 
called  to  deplore. 

Suffering  fills  a  large  place  in  the  present  system. 
It  is  not  an  accident,  an  exception  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, a  "  strange  work  "  exciting  wonder  as  a  prodigy, 
but  it  enters  into  every  life,  and  may  I  not  say,  enters 
largely  into  every  life.  Undoubtedly,  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  may  be  traced  to  human  ignorance  and 
guik  ;  and  this  will  gradually  disappear,  in  propordoa 
10  the  progress  of  truth  and  virtue.  Still,  under  the 
20* 
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God    inleiids   thai  we  sbal!   suffer.     It   it 
said,  that  he  lias  created  nothing  for  the  purpoas  of  giv- 
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(erest,  by  the  irritation  of  a  little  butich  of  fibres,  which 
die  naked  eye  can  hardly  trace.  After  the  study  of  ages, 
the  science  of  medicine  has  not  completed  the  catalogue 
of  diseases  ;  and  how  little  can  its  ministrations  avert 
their  progress,  or  mitigate  their  pains  !  Undoubtedly 
this  class  of  pains  may  be  much  diminished  by  a  wise 
self-restraint ;  but  the  body,  inheriting  disease  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  and  brought  into  conflicts  with  the 
mighty  elements  around  it,  must  still  be  the  seat  of  much 
suffering.  These  elements,  how  grand,  how  espressiife 
of  God's  majesty  and  goodness ;  yet  how  fearful  ! 
What  avails  the  strength  of  the  body  against  thunders, 
whirlwinds,  fierce  waves,  and  fiercer  flames,  against  "  the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,"  or  the  silent  ex- 
halation which  wasteth  at  noon-day  !  Thus,  pain  comes 
from  God's  provisions  for  the  aaimal  frame  :  and  how 
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niLicf.  coiiiDs  from  the  spii'ii,  and  from  the  very  powers 
and  aiTeclions  wliich  make  the  glory  of  our  nature  !  Our 
reason,  how  is  it  darkened  by  prejudice  instilled  in  early 
years  ;  iiow  often  is  it  called  to  decide  amidst  conSiciiiig 
and  nearly  balanced  arguments  ;  how  often  does  its  light 
fail,  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  life  !  How  do  we 
suffer  from  wrong  judgjnents  which  we  had  not  means  Co 
correct !  How  often  does  this  high  power  sympathize 
with  the  suffering  body,  and,  under  nervous  disease, 
sometimes  nudergo  total  eclipse!  Then  our  Love,  the 
principle  which  thirsts,  burns  for  companionship,  sympa- 
iy  fid  1  f   n  1    lied  by  coldness,  or 

d  d  b)         1  d  by     constancy  !    Some- 
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»v    r  1       mp  dp  1  !      Thus,  suffering 

h      gh      df  bole  nature.      It  can- 

not be  winked  out  of  sight.  It  cannot  be  thrust  into  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  picture  of  human  life.  It  is  llie 
chief  burden  of  history.  It  is  the  solemn  Iheme  of  one 
of  the  highest  departments  of  literature,  the  tragic  drama. 
It  gives  to  fictions  their  deep  interest.  It  wails  through 
much  of  our  poetry.  A  large  part  of  human  vocations 
are  intended  to  shut  up  some  of  its  avenues.  It  has  left 
traces  oq  every  human  countenanco,  over  which  years 
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have  passed.     It  is,  to  not  a  few,  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  life. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  Life,  to  show  you 
that  suffering  is  not  an  accident,  not  something  which 
now  and  then  slides  into  the  order  of  events,  because 
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the  very  centre  of  our  benig  a  fountain  ol  suffering.  We 
carry  it  within  us,  and  can  no  more  escape  it  than  we  can 
our  power  of  thought.  We  are  apt  to  throw  our  pains 
on  outward  things  as  their  causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea, 
the  sword,  or  human  enmity  which  gives  us  pain.  But 
there  is  no  pain  in  the  fire  or  the  sword  which  passes 
thence  into  our  souls.  The  pain  begins  and  ends  in  the 
soul  itself.  Outward  things  are  only  the  occasions. 
Even  the  body  has  no  pain  in  it,  which  it  infuses  into  the 
mind.  Of  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  sufFering.  This  hand 
may  be  cracked,  crushed  in  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor, 
and  that  burned  in  a  slow  fire  ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
not  the  fibres,  the  blood-vessels,  the  bones  of  the  hand 
which  endure  pain.  These  are  merely  connected  by  die 
will  of  the  Creator  with  the  springs  of  pain  in  the  soul. 
Here,  here  is  the  only  origin  and  seat  of  suffering.  If 
God  so  willed,  the  gashing  of  the  fiesh  with  a  knife,  the 
piercing  of  the  heart  with  a  dagger,  might  be  the  occa- 
sion of  exquisite  delight.     We  know  that,  in  the  beat  of 
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battle,  a  wound  is  not  lelt,  and  that  men,  dying  for  their 
faith  by  instrument;  of  toruire,  have  expired  with  iriunipb 
on  their  hps.  In  these  cases,  the  spring  of  suffering  in 
the  mind  is  not  touched  by  the  Isceralions  of  the  body, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorbing  action  of  otlier  priuci- 
ples  of  the  soul.  All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  lo  the 
susceptlbilityj  the  capacity  of  pain,  nhich  belongs  to  our 
nature,  and  which  the  Creator  has  impfanted  ineradicably 
within  us.  It  is  not  enough  lo  say,  that  the  elements,  or 
any  outward  or  bodily  influences,  are  the  sources  of  suf- 
fering. This  is  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The  outward 
agent  only  springs  a  mine,  a  fountain  wiihin  us.  O  the 
great  deep  of  suffering  in  every  human  breast !  Proba- 
bly most  of  us  have  experienced  pains  more  intense  than 
any  pleasures  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  In  the  present 
stage  of  our  being,  the  capacity  of  agony  gets  the  start 
of,  or  is  more  largely  developed,  than  the  capacity  of 
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little   has  been  yet  achieved  by  all  the  labor  ;  nor  can 

much  be  done  but  by  a  deep  working,  which  statesmen 
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It  may  be  said,  that  I  have  given  a  dark  picture  of  the 
government  of  God  ;  and  I  may  be  asked  how  his  good- 
ness is  to  be  vindicated.  I  reply,  that  I  am  less  and  less 
anxious  to  make  formal  vindications  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  It  needs  no  advocate.  It  will  take  care  of  itself. 
In  spite  of  clouds,  men,  who  have  eyes,  believe  in  the 
sun,  and  none  but  the  blind  can  seriously  queslion  the 
Creator's  goodness.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  men  led  into 
doubts  on  this  point  by  their  sufferings  ;  bii!  these  doubts 
have  generally  a  deeper  source  than  the  evils  of  life. 
Such  skepticism  is  a  moral  disease,  the  growth  of  some 
open  or  lurking  depravity.  It  is  not  created,  but  brought 
into  Jiglit,  by  the  pressure  of  suIFering.  It  is  indeed 
true,  d]at  a  good  mau,  in  seasons  of  peculiar,  repeated, 
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jiressiiig  calamities,  may  fall  into  dejection  and  perplexi- 
ty. His  faith  may  tremble  for  the  niomeiil.  The  pass- 
ing cloud  may  hide  the  sun.  But  deliberate,  habitual 
questionings  of  God's  benevolence,  argue  great  moral 
deficiency.  Whoever  sees  die  glory,  and  feels  within 
himself  the  power  of  disinterested  goodness,  is  quick  to 
recognise  it  in  others,  especially  in  his  Creator.  He 
sees  in  his  own  love  a  sign,  expression,  and  communica- 
tion of  Uncreated,  Unbounded,  All-originating  Love. 
The  idea  of  niahgniiy  in  the  Infinite  Creator  shocks  his 
moral  nature  jusl  as  a  palpable  contradiction  oflends  hia 
reason.  He  repels  it  with  indignation  and  horror.  Suf- 
fering has  litde  to  do  towards  creating  a  settled  skepti- 
cism. The  most  skeptical  men,  the  most  insensible  to 
God's  goodness,  the  most  prone  to  murmur,  may  be 
found  among  those  who  are  laden  above  all  others  wili 
the  goods  of  life,  whose  cup  overflows  with  prosperity, 
and  who  by  an  abuse  of  prosperity  have  become  selfish, 
exacting,  and  all  alive  to  inconveniences  and  privations. 
These  are  the  cold-hearted  and  doubting.  If  I  wore  to 
seek  tiiose  whose  conviction  of  God's  goodness  is  faint- 
est and  most  easily  disturbed,  I  would  seek  them  in  the 
palace  sooner  than  the  hovel.  I  would  go  to  the  luxuri- 
ous table,  to  the  pillow  of  case,  to  those  among  us  who 
abound  most,  to  the  self-exalting,  the  self-worshipping, 
not  to  the  depressed  and  forsaken.  The  profom  dest 
sense  of  God's  goodness  which  it  has  been  y  ]  lege 
to  witness,  I  have  seen  in  the  counte  a  ce  a  d  1  eard 
from  tlie  lips  of  the  suffering.  I  ha  e  lo  d  one  to 
lean  on  God  with  such  filial  trust,  as  tl  o  e  1  o  1  e  has 
afflicted.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  true  g  a  t  de  a  d  t  ue 
confidence  ever  spring  up  in  the  human  so  1  u  1 1  t  has 
suffered.     A  superficial,  sentimental  reco^   I  o   of  God's 
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goodness  imj  mdeed  be  found  among  tboM.  uho  lia\  l 
lived  onl)  lo  tjnjoy  BiU  deep,  strong,  earnest  j)ietj 
strikes  loot  in  the  soil  nhiuh  lias  baen  biokeii  aod  soft- 
ened bj  calamity  feuch,  I  belie\e,  is  the  observation 
ot  eveiy  man  who  has  watched  thp  piogiess  of  human 
charactei  ,  and  tliei  efoie  1  '^^} ,  that  I  feai  i  ery  littie  the 
influence  of  suSenn^  m  producing  sli.eptici'im  btill, 
viituOLis  minds  are  sometimes  visited  with  peipkxities, 
nilh  painful  suipii&e  ,  and  in  seasons  of  peculiar  calani- 
itj,  the  question  ib  asked  with  reieience,  but  sliU  with 
anxiety,  How  is  it,  that  so  much  sufiering  is  e-^peiienced 
undei  a  Being  ot  peifect  goodness  ''  and  such  passing 
clouds  are  apt  to  daiken  us  in  tirhei  life,  tnd  m  the 
earhei  stages  of  the  Chnstnn  chaiacter  Ou  this  ac- 
count, it  IS  right  to  seek  and  communicate  such  explana- 
tions as  maj  be  gi  anted  us  of  the  wajs  of  God 

One  of  the  most  common  v  indications  of  dn  ine  benev  - 
olence  is  tound  m  Up  fatt,  tint,  much  as  men  suffer, 
diey  enjoy  more  We  aie  told,  that  there  ib  a  gieat 
balance  of  pleasuie  otei  piin,  and  that  it  is  b}  what 
prevads  in  a  system,  that  we  must  luilge  of  its  authoi 
This  view  is  by  no  means  to  be  oiei  looked  It  is  sub- 
stantially true  There  is  a  gieit  evce^s  of  enjojment, 
of  piOaent  good  in  life  The  pirns  of  sickness  may 
indeed  be  inlenser  than  the  plea=nue^  of  heahh,  but 
health  is  the  lule,  and  sickness  the  exception  A  fen 
aie  blind  oi  deal,  oi  speechless  ,  but  almoat  all  men 
maintain,  throu§,h  the  opra  eje  and  ear,  peipetuil  com 
munication  with  outHaid  nature  and  one  anoihei  Rome 
may  be  broken  down  nilh  excessne  toil,  but  lo  the 
great  mass  of  men,  labor  is  heallhfuS,  inMgorating,  ind 
gu  es  a  zest  to  repose,  and  to  the  common  blessings 
of  hie       Wp  allsuflei  moie  ni   les    fiom  ou    conncMon 

VOL.    \.  *'l 
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With  impeilect  fellow  cjeitures  ,  but  how  much  moro 
of  gooJ  comes  to  us  fioni  oui  social  nature,  from  the  - 
sjmpathies  and  kind  office^  of  iamilies,  fiiends,  neigh- 
boms,  than  ot  pam  from  niahgniiy  and  wtongs  !  There 
]s  indeed  a  gieat  amount  of  &ufleiing,  ind  there  is  an  in- 
tensity m  sLifieiing,  not  found  m  plei'^ure  and  yet,  when 
we  take  a  bioad  vreiv,  we  must  see  a  much  greater 
amount  of  giatification  The  world  la  not  an  hospilat, 
an  alms  house,  i  dun£^eon  A  heiutiiul  sun  shines  on 
It  rioweib  and  fiuits  deck  its  fields  A  reviving  at- 
mnsphcie  encompasses  it,  and  man  lias  power,  by  arts 
and  commerce,  to  moltiplj  and  spread  almost  indefi- 
nitely Its  provision  foi  human  wanls  Heie  is  an  elo- 
quent testimony  lo  the  goodne'is  ol  the  Cieator.  And 
yet  the  obstinate  ikepiic  may  escape  its  power.  He 
will  say,  Be  it  granted,  that  pleasure  fie^ails  over  pain  ; 
stiU  IS  not  much  pam  inflict*>d  '  and  how  can  this  be 
reconcded  with  peifect  goodness '  Does  a  kind  father 
satisf}  himself  mth  giving  a  gieater  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment than  of  suffeiing  ?  Suppose  a  parent  to  heap  on 
a  child  every  possible  indulgence  for  twenty  hours  of  the 
day,  and  to  visit  him  with  severe  pain  the  remaining 
four,  should  we  celebrate  his  tenderness  ?  Besides,  it 
will  be  added,  are  there  not  individual  cases,  in  which 
suffering  outweighs  enjoyment  ?  Are  there  none,  whose 
lives  have  been  filled  up  nich  disease  aid  want  and  be 
these  ever  so  few,  they  dispioie  God's  luie  to  eveij 
human  being,  if  this  love  is  to  be  Mndicated  bj  the  e\. 
cess  of  pleasure  over  pam  I  ^tate  tliese  objections, 
not  because  they  weigh  in  ihp  least  on  m)  own  mind 
but  because  ihey  show  that  the  argument  1 1  fa*  or  of 
divine  goodness,  drawn  from  the  passing  events  of  life, 
is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  foundation  for  faith  to  rest  on 
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Whoo\ci  confines  hi  \iett  to  the  ahe^o^llrlh  of  [^rod 
and  eiil  in  eip  j  nai^lot  cannot  in,lleici}p  doibl. 
We  iiiu'it  take  li  ghei  giound  \\  e  mn&t  cease  to  co  nt 
pleasuies  nnd  pains,  aa  li  w  Diking  a  sum  ni  Tiitliniclic, 
or  to  weigh  them  against  each  otbe  as  ill  scales  We 
need  laigei  \iens  of  ouisehes  and  the  uiii\et&e  and 
these  «i!l  rnoie  and  moie  estabhsh  our  faith  in  the  per- 
fection of  God 

Theie  IS  a  giand  vindication  of  God  s  beuevoleni,e, 
not  reaching  indeed  to  every  case  of  suffering,  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  ivhole  ground  of  human  experience, 
but  still  so  comprehensive,  so  sublime,  as  to  assure. us, 
that  what  remains  obscure  would  be  turned  into  hght, 
could  all  ils  connexions  be  discerned.  This  is  found 
in  the  truth,  that  benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than  to 
bestow  enjoyment.  There  is  a  higher  good  than  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  this  requires  suffering  in  order  to  he  gained. 
As  long  as  we  nanow  our  view  ol  benevolence,  jnd  see 
m  It  onlj  a  disposition  to  bestow  pleasure,  so  long  life 
wdl  be  a  mj  sterj  ,  for  pleasure  is  plainly  not  its  great 
end  Earth  is  not  a  paiadise,  where  streams  ot  joy 
gush  out  unbidden  at  our  feet,  and  uncluying  fruita 
tempt  us  0  1  cicij  side  to  stieich  out  our  hands  and  eat 
But  thi'^  does  lot  detiact  from  God's  love  ,  because  he 
has  something  hcttei  lor  us  than  gushing  'itieams  oi  nio 
fuse  mdulgeni  e  AVTion  we  look  into  ourseh  es  w  e  find 
something  besides  cipadties  and  desiies  ol  pleasuie 
Amidst  the  selfish  and  uiimal  principles  of  oui  naiiiie, 
tlieie  IS  an  awful  power,  a  sense  ofRghl,  a  voice  which 
speiks  of  Dun,  an  idea  giandei  tinn  the  largest  per- 
sonal inteiest,  the  Idea  of  Excellence,  of  Peifection 
Here  is  the  seal  of  Divinity  on  us  ;  here  the  sign  of  our 
descent  from  God.     It  is  in   this  gift  that  we  see  the 
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benevolence  of  God.  It  is  in  wntltig  this  inward  Iqw 
on  tbe  heart,  it  is  in  giving  us  the  coiiceplion  of  Moral 
Goodness,  and  the  power  to  strive  after  it,  the  power 
of  self-conflict  and  self-denial,  of  surrendering  pleasure 
to  duty,  and  of  suffering  for  the  right,  tbe  true,  and  the 
good'  — it  is  ifl  thus  enduing  ui  and  not  in  giving  us 
capac  t  es  of  [  leas  e  la  Cods  good  ess  1  es  ud 
ol  conseq  e  e  wl  a  e  e  g  ves  a  field  and  exc  ement 
a  d  e  e  e  a  I  e  ^  1  nd  d  gn  y  to  he  e  p  nc 
J  le  of  on  a  u  c  !  e  1  ^,1  e  nan  fps  a  ou  of  beriev 
olen  el  I  spe  I    a  ]    ouage   to     i  cl     1!  who 

I  ea  e  n  one  reie  su  e  e  ]o  d  Ilou  k  o  jou 
fe  i  1  e  d  ffe  ence  \  et  vee  et  elie  ee  and  d  Irenes 
be  wee      co        en  e  a    1  aj  pe    e     be     een      gl    do  ng 
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n  e  ed  io  e  1  pa  al  jus  ce  maj  r  nph  over 
p  e  y  mo  on  of  selfisl  ess  and  every  tendency  to  wrong 
doing      n  a  word   that  our  wbole  I  ves   labo  s   c  nver 
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sation,  may  express  and  strengthen  leierence  for  oui 
selves,  for  ouc  fellow  creatures,  and  above  all  foi  God 
Such  is  the  good  for  which  we  are  made  ,  lad  ni  oideF 
10  this  triumph  of  viiluous  iid  lehgious  prnicLpie'.,  we 
are  exposed  to  teraplatiou,  hardship,  pain  Is  sufleiing, 
then,  inconsistent  wlfh  God's  love  ' 

Moral,  spiritual  e-tcellence,  that  which  wc  confide 
in  and  revere,  is  not,  and  fiom  jts  mtuie  cannot  be, 
an  iustiiictive,  irresistible  feelinj  inlu'ied  into  us  iiom 
abroad,  and  which  may  gtow  up  amidst  a  life  of  in- 
dulgence and  ease.  It  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  free 
activity,  an  energy  of  the  will,  a  deliberate  preference 
of  the  right  and  ihe  holy  to  al!  things,  and  a  chosen 
cheerful  surrender  of  every  thing  to  these.  It  grows 
bnghtei,  stronger  in  pioporiion  io  the  paina  if  beais, 
the  difBciilties  it  surmounts  C  in  we  woidei  that  we 
sufiei  '  Is  not  s  iffer  iig  the  true  school  ol  a  moi  i! 
being'  As  adminjteied  b}  pioiidence  may  it  i  ot  be 
the  most  necessni)  poitinn  of  our  lot  ■' 

Hid  I  time  I  migiit  jIioh  how  siiflering  ministeis  to 
hunan  excellence,  how  it  calls  loith  the  magnanunous 
and  Sibil  ne  virtues,  and  it  the  snme  time  nouiishes 
the  feidciest,  sweetest  sympathies  of  oui  nature,  bow 
It  raises  us  Io  eneigy  aid  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
po\iets  and  at  the  same  time  infuses  the  meekest  de 
pendcnce  on  God  how  it  stimulates  toil  foi  die  ajoods 
of  this  woild,  and  at  the  stme  time  weans  us  fiom  it, 
and  lifts  (IS  abo^e  it  I  mi£;fit  tell  }0u,  how  I  haie 
seen  it  admonishing  the  heedless,  leproinii;  the  pie 
=!umptuous,  Inmbling  the  pioud  rousing  the  sluggish, 
softening  the  insensible  awake  ma,  ihe  slumbpiing  con 
science,  speaking  of  Gol  to  the  uii^  ali-ful,  infL=ng 
courage  and  force  and  fiith  and  nw  \ciinLj  iiope  of 
21* 
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11  a  c  I  lo  not  then,  doubt  God's  beneficence  on 
a  count    I  ti  p  s  r  o  vs  and  pains  of  life.      I  look  wilh- 

0  gloo  o  t!  s  suffering  world.  True ;  suffering 
abou  ds.  1 1  e  wa  1  of  the  mourner  comes  to  me  from 
e  e  y    e^o       nder  heaven;  from  every  human  habiia- 

1  0  fo  dea  1  e  evs  into  all ;  for  the  ocean,  where 
tl  e  ^  oa  of  ll  e  dying  mingles  with  ihe  solemn  roar 
of  1  e  Taves  f  on  the  fierce  flame,  encircling,  as  an 
a  Tiospl  e  e  o  si  o  d,  the  beloved,  the  revered.  Still 
nil  he  e  fo  ns  of  suffering  do  not  subdue  my  faith,  for 
all  a  e  fit  ed  to  d  aken  the  humait  soul,  and  through 
all  J  b    glo   fie  1.     We  shrink  indeed  with  horror, 

1  g   1         CI  Ties  us  lo  the  blazing,  sinking  ves- 

1  ie  >oung  nd  old,  the  mother  and  !ier  child, 
I  u  ba  1  f  hers,  friends,  are  overvyhelraed  by  a  com- 
n  Id   1,  fearful  fate.       But   the   soul   is   mightier 

1  an    h  paring  elements.     I  have  read  of  holy  men, 

1  da      of  persecution,  have  been  led  to  the  stake, 

p  J    1     penalty  of  their  uprightness,  not  in  fierce  and 
dd     1}    d  stroying   flames,    but  in  a   slow    Gre  ;   and, 
1      gl  retracting  word  would   have  snatclied  them 

f  n  d  h  hey  have  chosen  to  be  bound;  and,  amidst 
I      p  ed  agonies  of  limb  burning  afler  hmb,  they 

I  el  k  d  to  God  whh  unwavering  faith  and  sought 
f  for  their  enemies.      What,  then,  are  outward 

fires  to  the  celestial  flame  within  us  .'  And  can  I  feel, 
as  if  God  had  ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were  forsaken 
of  his  Creator,  because  his  body  is  scattered  into  ashes 
by  the  fire  ,'  It  woidd  seem,  as  if  God  intended  to  dis- 
arm the  most  terrible  events  of  their  power  to  disturb 
our  faith,  by  making  them  the  occasions  of  the  subhra- 
est  virtues.  In  shipwrecks,  we  are  furnished  with  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples,  that  history  affords, 
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of  trust  in  GoJ,  of  unconqiieiabl^  onergj',  and  of  ten- 
der, self-sac L'ificiEig  love,  making  the  devouring  ocean  the 
most  glonous  spot  on  earth.  A  friend  rescued  from  a 
wreck  told  mo,  that  a  company  of  pious  Ohrislians,  who 
Jjad  been  left  in  the  sinking  ship,  were  heard  from  the 
boat  in  which  he  had  found  safety,  lifting  up  their  voices 
not  in  shrieks  or  moans,  but  in  a  joint  hymn  to  God, 
thus  awaiting,  in  a  sorene  act  of  piety,  the  last,  swift 
approaching  hour.  How  much  grander  was  that  hymn 
than  the  ocean's  roar  f  And  what  becomes  of  suffering, 
when  thus  awkening  into  ac  energy,  otherwise  unknown, 
the  highest  seniiraents  of  tlie  soul.  I  can  shed  tears 
over  human  griefs  ;  but  thus  viewed  they  do  not  dis- 
courage me  ;  they  strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 

I  will  not  say,  that  I  have  now  offered  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  evils  of  life,  a  complete  vindication 
of  God's  Providence  in  the  permission  of  suffering. 
Do  not  thm!  me  so  presumptuous.  What  !  shall  a 
weak  man  who  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindi- 
cating full)  lie  pio\idence  of  God  ?  That  providence, 
could  I  explam  it,  'tould  not  be  Infinite.  In  this  our 
childhood,  pi  inged  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less universe,  we  must  expect  to  find  mysteries  on  every 
side  of  us.  Darkness  must  hem  in  all  our  steps.  I 
presume  not  to  say  why  this  or  that  event  has  befallen 
us.  I  bow  my  head  with  fihal  reverence  before  the  In- 
finite Disposer.  How  little  of  him  do  I,  can  I,  com- 
prehend !  Still  he  vouchsafes  to  us  some  light  in  this 
our  darkness.  Still  he  has  given  us,  in  our  own  spirits, 
some  cheering  revelations  of  the  designs  of  his  vast 
mysterious  providence  ;  and  these  we  are  gratefully  to 
,  and  to  use  them  as  confirmations  of  our  faith 


and  hope- 
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I  hav  been  !ed  to  this  subject  by  the  nppilling  cp 
hmit)  which  foi  a  few  days  511=1  ha';  filled  so  many  of 
oui  thoights  and  awakened  univusal  sjmpithyin  oui 
commiKiitj  I  was  dmen  by  this  awful  visitation  of 
God  a  piovitSence  to  turn  my  mind  to  the  'jufTeiings  of 
human  lile,  dnd  winp  of  mj  lefiectitHis  I  have  now  laid 
befoiejou  It  IS  not  m\  desiie  to  bung  backtojou-r 
imaginations  that  aflpclmg  scene  Our  imaginations  m 
such  seisons  need  no  qmrl  enmg  They  oiten  scaie 
lis  With  unreal  tenois  -jid  this  oui  doubts  of  God's 
goodnes'^  lie  nggrn  ited  bj  the  fictii  ns  of  oui  own  diB- 
easeti  minds  Bldt  ot  us  iie  probahly  destined  to  pass 
though  moie  panful,  betaiise  moie  Itngeimg  death", 
than  the  hmented  suftciers,  who  hive  withm  1  few  dav*. 
been  so  suddenly  summoned  to  the  piP'^ence  of  God 
The  ocean  is  a  softei  less  toituiing  hed,  than  that  which 
IS  to  be  spiead  foi  man)  heie  It  was  not  the  jiliysiol 
pain  vihirh  I  shuddeied  ai,  when  I  fiist  heaid  of  that 
night  of  honois  It  was  (he  mennl  ngonj  of  those, 
who,  in  a  moment  ot  heilth  ind  secutity  wr^  roused 
to  see  distinciJy  the  abjs^  opening  beneith  ihem,  to  see 
God's  awlul  miniiten  of  hie  and  sea  commiasioned  to 
sundei  at  once  eveij  held  on  hfe,  and  to  cany  them  so 
unwarned  into  the  unknown  woild  Even  this  agony, 
howevei  m  the  first  moment  of  our  gne!  and  bono?, 
was  perhaps  exaa,£;ei ated  When  tn>  mind  composed 
by  time,  now  oes  back  t  >  ihit  flime  encircled  boat,  I 
seiich  lot  one  imong  the  cioHd  who  wis  smguhilj 
dear  to  me  the  close  and  f  ithful  f  len  1  of  nmnj  years  , 
and  as  he  rises  to  mi  mind  I  see  m  teiioi  on  his  coun 
tenance  I  see  bim  with  collected  mird  and  quick  eye 
lookine;  lound  him  for  means  of  esope,  i  =  ng  eicij  en 
eif,v  of  T  fearless  spint,  thoughtful  too  f  f  oihtrs  t^  well 
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as  of  himself,  and  delisting  from  no  eflbrls  of  love  and 
prudence  lill  the  power  of  effort  failed.  I  see  indeed 
one  agony  ;  it  was  the  thought,  that  the  dear  counte- 
nances of  wife  and  child  and  heloved  friend  were  to  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth.  I  see  anotiier,  perhaps  deeper 
agony ;  it  was  the  thought  of  the  woe,  which  his  loss 
was  to  inflict  on  hearts  dearer  to  him  than  life.  But 
even  at  that  hour  his  love  was  not  all  agony  ;  for  it  had 
always  lived  in  union  with  faith.  He  had  loved  spirit- 
ually ;  he  liad  reverenced  in  his  fiieiids  aa  infinite,  un- 
dying nature  ;  he  had  cherished  in  them  principles  and 
hopes  stronger  than  death,  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  that 
fearful  lioui,  he  committed  the na  and  him&elf  with  filial 
trust  to  the  aJl-merciliil  Father.  I  cannot  doubt,  that 
death  was  diparmed  of  hs  worst  terrors,  that  the  spirit 
passed  away  in  breathings  of  unutterable  love  and  im- 
mortal hope.  Thus  died  one  of  that  seemingly  forlorn, 
desolate,  forsaken  company  ;  I  hope,  thus  others  died. 
But  one  such  example  mingles  with  the  tensors  and  ag- 
onies of  that  night  so  much  that  is  heavenly,  soothing, 
cheering,  that  I  can  look  at  ihe  scene  without  over- 
whelming gloom,  and  without  one  doubt  of  the  perfect 
goodness  of  God. 

The  fiiend  to  whom  I  have  referred,  was  not  only 
my  friend,  but  most  dear  to  several  who  worship  in  this 
house.  For  their  sakeb,  more  than  my  own,  I  would 
say  sometliing  of  his  character  ;  though  in  truth,  I  have 
a  higher  object  than  to  minister  to  any  private  grief. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  ultei'ance  of  personal  feel- 
ing. Thi:5  house  was  reared  not  for  the  glory  even  of 
the  best  and  the  greatest  of  men,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  for  the  spiritual  edification' of  his  worshippers. 
I  feel,  however,  tliat  God  is  honored  and  man  edified, 
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l»y  notices  of  such  of  our  race  as  have  aignally  manifest- 
ed.the  spirit  of  the  Divinity  in  their  lives,  and  have  left 
a  bright  path  to  gnide  otiiers  to  a  better  world. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak,  vins  one  of  the  few 
who  seem  set  apart  from  the  race  by  blamelessness  of 
life  and  elnvation  of  spiiit.  All  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  will  testify,  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  that  they  knew  no  purer,  noblei  human  being. 
Some  think,  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best  man 
whom  it  has  been  dieir  privilege  lo  know.  Such  a  mas 
may  be  bpnken  of  even  in  the  house  of  God,  in  that 
place  where  flatleiy  is  profanation,  and  God,  not  niaii, 
is  to  be  adored.  Our  friend  did  not  grow  up  among  us. 
He  came  here  an  e'iile  from  a  distant  land  ;  and,  pool 
and  unfriended,  was  to  eam  bis  bread  with  toll ;  and 
under  these  disadvantages  he  not  only  won  friends  and  a 
home,  but  was  adopted  with  love  and  (rust,  which  few 
inspire  who  have  been  known  from  infancy  fo  age. 

Tlie  character  which  .secured  such  love  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  dppict,  because  gicatn'-ss  is  simple,  artless,  and 
lies  open  to  every  eye.  It  was  bis  distinction,  that  he 
united  in  himself  those  excellences,  which  at  first  seem 
to  repel  each  other,  though  in  truth  they  are  of  one  lov- 
ing family.  This  union  was  so  str'ilting,  as  to  impress 
even  those  who  did  not  enjoy  his  intimacy.  For  exam- 
ple, he  was  a  Hero,  a  man  of  a  Lion-heart,  victorious 
over  fear,  gathering  strength  and  animation  from  danger, 
and  bound  the  faster  to  duty  by  its  hardships  and  priva- 
tions ;  and  at  the  same  tinia  he  was  a  child  in  simplici- 
ty, sweetness,  innocence,  and  benignity.  His  firmness, 
which  I  trusted  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  man,  had 
not  the  least  alloy  of  roughness.  His  Lountenance, 
which  at  times   wore  a  siern  decision,   was  generallj 
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lighted  up  with  a  beautiful  beniguiij  ,  and  Sub  loice, 
which  expiesscd,  when  o<,rasiori  iPiiiiiied  U,  aLi  iiiflex- 
jble  Will,  was  to  inaii)  of  is  musiLial  beyond  e-ipres- 
sion,  fiom  the  deep  tendejneas.  which  it  bieadied 

As  anothei  example  of  seemingly  mcongi  nous  vir- 
tues, he  was  singulailj  alne  to  the  dome^tii,  affections. 
Who,  that  saw  him  in  tlie  bosom  of  his  famiij,  can 
foigpt  the  deep  sympathies  and  the  overflowing  jo)  ous- 
nesB  of  his  ■spirit  ?  His  home  was  penaded  by  his  love 
as  b)  the  sun's  light  A  stranger  mighl  have  thought 
that  his  "hole  soul  was  centri-d  theie  ,  and  yet  witli 
tliese  strong  doraestu  afleLtions  he  joined  a  lo(e  of  his 
lace  iai  moio  rate  His  heart  beat  in  umsoii  with  the 
mighli  heait  of  limnaiiitj  He  did  not  lo(e  mankind 
as  these  v\oids  are  commonlj  used  He  wjs  knit  to 
them  bj  a  stiong  hung  lie  ot  biolheihood  He  felt 
for  all  men,  but  above  all  loi  llie  depiessed  and  the 
wionged  His  mild  Lounlcnance  would  flash  file  at  the 
meuiion  of  an  injuicd  min  ,  not  the  file  of  levenge,  or 
unkmdnesB,  but  of  holy  indignation,  of  unbounded  love 
and  reveieuce  ioi  nuadcd  Ri^ht 

lean  iTiPiition  anoliiei  union  of  qualil  ps  not  always 
leconciled  He  was  a  man  of  icfined  taste  He  loved 
refined  society  His  manners,  courteous,  sweet,  blaod, 
fitted  him  loi  inteii-ouise  wifh  the  most  cultivated,  and 
be  eiijoyed  it  keeiil}  ,  and  jet  his  deepest  sympathies 
weie  given  to  the  mass  of  men  He  was  the  fiiend 
of  the  hbonog  m  m  He  had  a  gieat  respect  foi  mmds 
which  had  been  trained  in  simple  habus,  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  hfe  ,  and  could  he  haic  chosen  tlie  coiigi egaiion 
10  which  he  would  minister,  it  would  have  been  com- 
posed chiefly  of  -.uth  roember'- 

I  Will  iiiem  on  one  moic  union   ol    atcumigly  disaimi- 
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Li  ^iitue-:  He  was  smgulailj  independent  in  his  judg- 
meiiLS  He  VI  ao  not  only  uninfluenced  b)  authority, 
jnd  nuinhci3,  and  intere&t,  and  ^jopulaiily,  hut  byiiiend 
ship,  by  ihose  be  tnoat  ioved  and  honored  He  seemed 
ahiiost  too  tenacioub  of  bis  convictions  But  with  all 
ihis  firmnesa  of  judgment,  be  never  gave  offence  by 
posiuveneaa,  nevei  challenged  assent,  never  urged  his 
dearest  coniiclfons  with  Linbecoming  ttaimtb,  nevei  in 
aigjUment  passed  the  binits  of  the  most  delicate  couite- 
«y,  and  hom  a  leveiente  of  otheis'  rigbts,  cncouiaged 
the  heeit  expiessioii  of  opinion,  howevei  hostile  to  his 
OHn 

buch  were  some  of  the  tiaita  ol  this  good  and  gieat 
man  ,  and  of  these  traits,  which  bnie  rule  '  Not  a 
few,  who  saw  him  cuisoulj,  lemembei  most  distinctly 
his  singular  jweelness  and  benignjtj  But  bad  these 
piedominated,  I  might  not  peibups  think  mj'-eli  aulhoi- 
ized  to  pa)  hiin  this  eMended  tubute  in  a  Chiistian  con- 
gregation I  should  confine  lliP  utterance  of  my  guef 
to  the  circle  ot  piivalp  fnend-hip  It  was  his  calm, 
enlightened,  Chiisttan  Heroism,  which  imparted  to  his 
chaiactei  iti.  wnguUi  glory.  His  sweetness  threw  a 
lustre  ovci  tbia  attiibute,  by  showing  that  it  was  no 
moibid  enthusiasm,  no  reckless  self-exposure  ;  that  he 
was  not  laiaed  above  danger  and  peisonal  legards  by 
vehemence  of  emotion^  His  heiuism  had  its  root  and 
life  in  teason,  in  the  sense  of  justice,  in  I  e  d  n  e 
ed  pimciples  of  Chiistianity,  in  dehbeia  e  el  I  e  ed 
reveience  for  human  nature  and  foi  the  1  of  e  e  y 
human   being        It    was    singularly   free    f  pa     o 

Tendei  and  affectionate  as  his  nature  w  a  1  e  e  f 
justice,  his  reverpnce  foi  light,  was  sti  g  h  Is 
alTeciions  ;  and  this  wa=  the  cbiel  basis      i  elen  e       f 
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Ins  heroic  (character.  Accordingly  tlie  love  of  freedom 
glowed  as  a  cectral,  inextinguishable  fire  in  his  soul ;  not 
the  school-boy's  passion  for  hberty,  caught  from  the 
blood-stained  pages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  love  of 
freedom,  resting  on  and  blended  with  the  calmest  knowl- 
edge, growing  from  clear,, profound  perceptions  of  the 
nature  and  destiny,  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  He 
felt  to  the  very  depth  of  his  soul,  that  man,  God's  ra- 
tional, immortal  creature,  was  worth  living  for  and  dy- 
ing for.  To  him,  the  most  grievous  sight  on  earth  was 
not  misery  in  its  most  agonizing  forms  ;  but  the  sight  of 
man  oppressed,  trodden  down  hy  hii.  brother.  To  lift 
him  up,  to  make  him  fiee,  to  restore  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  man,  to  restore  him  to  the  holy  hope  of  a  Chris- 
tian, —  this  seemed  to  him  the  grandest  work  on  earth, 
and  he  consecrated  himself  to  it  with  his  whole  soul. 
I  felt  habitually  in  his  presence,  that  here  was  a  man 
ready  at  any  moment  to  shed  his  blood  for  truth  and 
freedom.  For  his  devotion  to  human  rights,  he  had 
been  exiled  from  his  home  and  native  country ;  he  had 
been  hunted  by  atbitrary  power  in  foreign  lands,  and  had 
sought  safely  beyond  an  ocean.  But  peril  and  persecu- 
tion, whilst  iliey  had  tempered  his  youthful  enthusiasm, 
had  OQiy  wrought  more  deeplj  into  his  soul  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  had  suffered,  and  his  resolution,  id 
growing  calmer,  had  groivn  more  invincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  reality  ; 
it  was  unpretending.  He  had  no  thought  of  playing  the 
part  of  a  hero.  He  was  never  more  himself,  never 
more  unstudied,  spontaneous,  than  in  the  utterance  of 
generous  sentiments.  His  greatness  was  immeasurably 
above  show,  and  above  the  arts  by  which  inferior  minds 
thni'ft   themselve'    on   notice.     There   was   a   singular 
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lions,  to  the  Ria,ht  dnd  the  Holy,  and  to  advance  towards 
perfection  His  p  ety  took  a  chaiactei  iioin  tliesa 
views  It  was  eminently  a  filial  pieiy  He  might  il- 
most  be  said  to  hive  no  mine  loi  God  but  Faihei  Bat 
then  God  was  not  to  his  view  a  fond,  indulgent  fithei, 
bul  a  wise  paient,  sending  forth  his  child,  to  be  liiud  and 
tempted,  to  sufier  and  (.ontend,  to  watch  and  pi  ij,  and, 
amidst  such  d  &ci|  line,  to  appro\  e  Htid  exalt  his  lot  e 
towatds  God  aid  mankind 

Such  WLie  the  giind  tiaits  of  our  depaitpd  fiitid 
He  wa  nr  t  i^ood  ■=  most  of  us  tie,  fiilhful  to  dut), 
when  duty  u  (.onven  ent,  loyal  to  tiuth,  when  truth  is 
shouted  fioni  ihe  crowd  He  loved  virtue  for  heiself, 
loved  hei  when  hei  dowi}  was  sufteiin^  and  ihercloie 
I  deem  him  woithj  to  be  ^[loken  of  thus  higciy  in 
Christ's  chuich  The  woild  has  itb  temples  in  which 
its  favorites,  the  poweifuj,  the  successful,  nuj  be  lauded 
But  he  only  is  fit  to  be  comniemoialed  in  a  Christian 
church,  who  has  borne  the  cross,  nlio  his  ielt  nil  for 
duty  7nd  Chii^it  iNot  thdt  I  mean  to  speak  of  our 
friend  as  peifect  He  fell  helon  his  slindaid  He 
was  apiitikerof  human  inQrmities  He  has  gone  not 
to  plead  Ins  me  its,  hut  to  cist  hirnsell  on  die  meicy  of 
his  Creatoi 

Mj  thoughts  hdie  been  so  attricted  to  his  nioia 
quatllies,  that  I  Inve  neglected  to  =peik  of  his  intelleclu 
al  poners  These  were  of  a  high  oider  Hia  intellect 
had  the  strength  simphcitj ,  and  boldness  of  his  charac- 
ter Without  lashness,  it  shiunk  fioni  notlnng  that  bore 
the  sgnaue  of  tiuth  He  wa-j  given  chiefl}  to  the 
1  gl  er  pi  losophj,  which  treats  of  the  laws,  powers,  and 
d"  n  s  of  lie  human  soui  He  hoped  to  live  to  com- 
[  le  e  a  vork  on  this  subject      I  presume  that,  n*'\l  to 
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the  d  schaige  of  all  ditj,  this  was  the  object  he  had 
most  at  he  lit  ,  and  thoug,h  I  differed  from  him  as  to 
some  luiidaiaentdl  doctrines,  I  shared  in  his  strong  desire 
of  giving  his  views  to  ihe  world.  His  theory  stood  in 
direct  liostihly  to  Alhei  m,  which  confounds  man  with 
natuie  ,  to  Pantheism  and  Mysticism,  which  confound 
man  w  th  God  ,  and  to  dll  the  systems  of  philosophy 
and  leligion,  winch  ascribe  to  circumstances  or  to  God 
an  irresistible  influence  on  the  miud.  The  Free-Will, 
thiough  whicli  we  cieate  our  own  characters,  tliroiigh 
which  we  become  iPally  not  nominally,  responsible  be- 
ings, and  aiL.  fitted  to  sustain,  not  physical,  but  moral 
lelaiions  to  God  and  the  universe,  this  was  his  grand 
ptmciple  ,  and  he  lollowed  it  out  to  all  ts  consequences', 
with  his  chaiac  ten  Stic  decision.  But  he  was  not  con- 
fined to  dhstiact  subjects  He  had  studied  moral  science, 
histoiy,  dnd  the  civil  law  profoundly.  He  had  given 
much  thought  to  Chiistiamty  and  the  Oh  h  H 
qmsilirns  oi  knowledge  weie  various,  1  f     d 

and  his  power  of  expies  ion  groat.     Hi        Its      f    n 
ouginal,   were    robed    in    beauty,   froi        n 
which  received  fresh,  genial    quickening      fl  f     n 

his  moial  natuie      Hia  i  ilellect,  howe;       hd  q    1 

ty,  whidi,  whetiier  justly  oi  not,  preve     d 
notion  on  oui  communit)       It  did  not  f  gh 

foi  ua       It  waj  too  dehbeiate,  too  leg  1  nil 

Cdl,  too  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  a  b|  i  u  h 
an  inip-itient  people  as  we  aie.  He  d  d  1  zl  n  n 
by  sudden,  bold,  e^^ng^ented  concept!  I    1 

mgs  he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a     Ij 
del  ,  and   'iometimes  insisted  on  wha  11         b     n 

left  to  the  qu  ck  conception  of  the  h  H  1 

wis  thought  by  ■-om    to  n 
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B  preacher,  whilst  by  others  his  religious  instructions  and 
his  prayers  were  felt  to  be  full  of  life  and  power.  The 
effect  of  his  eloc[uence  was  often  diminished  by  his 
slow,  deliberate  utterance  ;  a  habit,  which,  as  a  foreigner 
anxious  to  pronounce  our  language  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, he  could  hardly  help  contracting.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, his  freedom  and  earnestness  had  increased  ;  and 
his  preaching  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  those,  who 
insist  most  on  animation  of  thought  and  manner.  In- 
deed to  his  last  moment  he  was  growing  in  the  desire 
and  the  power  to  do  good. 

Thus  he  lived  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  compassionated,  be- 
cause in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  he  was  suddenly  taken 
away.  Our  imaginations  associate  a  peculiar  lerrible- 
ness  with  death,  when  it  conies  without  warning,  in  the 
form  of  tempest,  lightning,  fire,  and  raging  waves.  But 
within  and  beneath  diese  awful  powers  of  nature,  there 
is  another  and  mightier  power.  These  are  only  God's 
ministers  ;  and  through  these  he  separates  from  earthly 
bonds  the  spirit,  which  he  has  watched  over  and  pre- 
pared for  nearer  access  to  himself  Perhaps  were  our 
minds  more  elevated,  it  would  ■  seem  to  us  worthier  of  a 
man,  more  appropriate  to  his  greatness,  to  fall  under 
these  mighty  powers,  to  find  a  grave  in  these  unbounded 
elements,  than  to  sink  hy  slow  disease  and  to  be  con- 
signed to  (he  dark,  narrow  tomb.  Our  friend  hved  the 
life  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  the  last  hour.  His  life, 
though  not  prosperous  in  our  common  language,  had  yet 
yielded  him  the  best  blessings  of  the  present  state.  If 
strangers  had  not  heard  his  natne,  he  was  cherished, 
honored,  as  few  men  are,  hy  those  who  knew  him  best  ; 
and  if  extensive  possessions  were  denied  him,  he  owned 
what  !s  worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  happy 
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liorae,  consecrated  by  intelligence,  piety,  aod  a  celeattal 
love.  Who  had  greater  cause  than  he  to  rejoice  in  life  ? 
nor  ought  any  teai^s,  but  those  which  we  shed  for  our- 
selves, be  called  forth  by  his  death. 

I  have  thus,  ray  friends,  spoken  of  a  good  and  noble 
man,  and  I  have  spoken  not  to  give  relief  to  a  full  heart, 
nor  chiefly  to  soothe  the  wounded  hearts  of  others. 
This  house  is  consecrated  to  God.  This  excellent, 
lionored  man  was  still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the 
Uncreated  Light.  What  we  loved  in  him  was  an  inspi- 
ration from  God  ;  and  all  admiration,  which  does  noE 
rise  above  him,  falls  infinitely  below  its  true  object.  Let 
us  thank  God,  who  has  manifested  himself  to  us  in  tiiis 
his  servant,  who  speaks  to  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  men. 
Let  us  Dot  stop  at  these.  If  we  do,  we  bury  ourselves 
in  the  finite,  we  lose  the  most  precious  influences,  the 
holiest  ministry  of  living  and  departed  virtuous  friends. 
We  say  of  the  good  man  whom  we  have  lost,  that  he 
has  gone  to  God.  Let  us  too  go  to  God.  Let  us 
humble  ourselves  before  him  for  our  past  impiely,  irrev- 
erence, unthankful  insensibility  to  his  infinite  perfection  ; 
and,  with  new  affection  and  entire  obedience,  let  us  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  him,  from  whose  fulness  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the  uni- 
verse is  derived. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  we  have  lost,  that  through 
him  we  should  the  more  honor  God.  We  may  learn 
from  him,  now  that  he  sleeps  in  the  ocean,  another  ies-  , 
son.  We  may  learn  the  glorious  power  of  virtue,  how 
it  can  throw  a  brightness  over  the  most  appalling  scenes 
of  human  life,  and  can  rob  the  most  awful  forms  of 
death  of  their  depressing  influence.  To  the  eye  of 
sense,  what  a  sad  spectacle  was  the  frlond  we  have  lost. 
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first  circled  with  the  flames,  then  weltering  in  the  cold, 
Jonely  sea  I  At  the  moment  of  hearing  the  sad  news,  a 
feeling  of  horror  oppressed  me  ;  but  soon  a  light  beamed 
in  this  darkness,  and  it  beamed  from  his  virtues.  The 
thought  of  the  spirit,  which  I  had  communed  with,  grad- 
ually took  the  place  of  the  body,  which  had  beeo  taken 
from  us  uiidei-  circumstances  so  appalling.  I  felt  that  the 
spirit,  which  had  informed  that  body,  had  spoken  through 
those  lips,  had  beamed  from  that  benign  face,  was  mighti- 
er Uian  the  elements.  I  feh  that  all  the  waves  of  ocean 
could  not  quench  that  spark.  I  felt  how  vast,  how  unut- 
terable the  transition  from  that  burning  deck  and  pitiless 
sea  to  the  repose  and  life  of  a  better  worid.  I  fell,  that 
the  seal  of  immortality  had  been  put  on  the  virtue,  which 
we  had  seen  unfolding  on  our  earth.  Still  more,  his, 
virtues  have  gradually  brought  back  to  my  mind  his  out- 
ward form  divested  of  painful  associalions.  As  I  now 
think  of  the  departed,  his  countenance  is  no  longer  de- 
faced by  deatii.  It  rises  to  me  in  the  sweetest,  noblest 
expression  which  it  wore  in  life.  Thus  the  body,  through 
which  virtue  has  shed  its  hght,  become;,  hallowed  and 
immortal  to  the  memory  and  the  heart  And  if  this  be 
tiue,  if  goodness  be  so  divine,  as  to  gam  and  shed  glory 
in  that  awful  change,  which  dissolves  the  outwaid  frame 
and  tears  us  away  from  the  eaith,  —  shall  we  go  on  to 
live  to  the  eaitb,  to  outward,  mateiial,  peiiahing  good  ? 
ShiU  we  continue  to  slight,  and  refuse  to  secure,  imper- 
ishable viilue  '' 

Once  more,  a  solemn  teaching  comes  to,  us  from  this 
day's  meditation.  Our  friend  was  called  in  the  midst  of 
life,  and  so  may  we  be  called.  How  thin  the  barrier 
between  time  and  eternity  !  We  think  this  earth  firmer 
ihan  the  sea  in  which  he  found  a  grave.      But  one- falsa 
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Step  oa  this  Grn         1        y  p       p  ta  i        nb 

Human  life  is  h     w  d  f 

join  for  its  exti  O         p       <!         y      >       1     "1 

the  breath  as  s  dd    !y  F  1       awf  1 

scene,  where  s    m    y  1         p      1   d  m 

lis,  saying.  Prep  d  &     1         1  d  I       d  a  If 

may  only  be  a    w  f  1    h      1  f       S 

live,  that  siirviv  Id  >  1    ^     -w 

well  as  of  sor  11)  fid         tl  a 

brances  of  you     p     g       f  1 

glon,  encourage  g     d  dp      f       d  pi  dg 

of  immortality,  too  live,  that  the  mjuied  and  oppieased, 
the'poor  and  forsaken,  may  utter  blessings  on  your  name. 
So  live,  that  if  by  God's  mysterious  Providence  you 
also  are  to  die  in  flames  or  in  the  sea,  you  may  commit 
your  depaning  spirits  to  Him  who  gave  them,  with  hum- 
hie  trust,  with  filial  prayer,  with  undying  hope 
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b  p  h    Christian  ministry, 

1    1     C     ^        ioaal  Church.    A 
i    I  p         you  with  the  im- 


P                1       1       bl           fj 

office.     Tliat  this 

P                jl           gl      d 

i  hat  the  duties  now 

up      d       }           yb    1        Id 

tly  io  your  minds, 

II        b          pp        d  by   b    C 

1,  here  convened, 

11             y        b           1      h 

From  the  various 

phi             lly 

n  this  occasion,  I 

11        f          F     fU 

ion  in  your  sacred 

11        I          J            b    ^     1 

o  the  example  of 

Cb        I    fi         1     lyp   f 

1  er  of  his  rehgioii, 

lib          d      fi       g     t   1 

A[  ostles,  and  to  the 

P        P         1                 I      m         y 

ered  through  their 

TI                 bl            1 

h  you  unto  every 

Ed        k       d           I    )       w 

o  salvation," 

Preaching  and  private  intercou 

rse  with  the  poor  are 

henceforth  to  he  the  labors  of  yi 

3ur  lives.     First,  you 

are  to  preach  ;  and  in  performing  this  office,.  let  me 
exhort  you  to  the  scnipulous  observance  of  a  plain  but 
often  neglected  precept.     It  is   this.  Reverence  Truth- 
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Preach  what  approves  itself  clearly  to  your  own  minds 
as  true,  and  preach  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing  be- 
cause others  teach  it.  Inculcate  nothing  about  ivhich 
you  have  doubts,  because  expected  to  inculcate  it. 
Speak  from  no  human  master,  from  no  human  creed- 
Speak  fmni  your  own  calm  convictions,  and  from  noth- 
ing else.  Do  not  use  stronger  language  than  your  own 
niiuds  warrant,  for  the  sake  of  making  greater  impression. 
Do  not  seek  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  by  assuming  a 
bold,  confident  tone,  which  exceeds  your  private  behef. 
Exaggerate  nothing.  Paint  nothing  beyond  the  life. 
Be  true,  the  hardest  lesson  to  the  minister.  Preach 
nothing,  however  gratifying  to  the  imagination  or  the 
heart,  ivhich  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  deliberate 
judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
Never  hope  to  make  the  sword  of  the  spirit  more  pow- 
erful by  any  human  alloy.  I  have  said,  beware  of  ex- 
aggeration. Beware  also  of  the  opposite  vice,  of  sof- 
tening down,  diluting,  obscuring  the  truth,  tiU  its  power 
and  pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men.  No  man  is  fit  to 
preach,  who  is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  truth.  We 
indeed  recommend  to  you  prudence  ;  but  the  great  office 
of  prudence  is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal  the  truth,  but 
to  secure  it  against  misapprehension,  and  to  place  it  be- 
fore men's  minds  in  the  light  which  will  probably  gain 
for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  prudent  for  the  truth's 
sake,  not  for  your  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity, not  from  weakness  or  timidity.  Be  cautious  lest 
you  be  over  cautious.  Fear  to  stifle  any  groat  truth. 
Let  your  preaching  be  the  frank  expression  of  the  work- 
ings and  convictions  of  your  own  minds.  There  is  a 
peculiar  freshness,  charm,  energy,  in  perfect  sincerity, 
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The  preaching  which  manifests  a  profound  reverence  for 
truth,  wliich  is  seen  and  felt  to  spring  from  an  inwai'd 
fountain,  which  reveals  ihe  real  and  whole  mind  of  ths 
speaker,  wins  confidence,  and  works  conviction,  far  more 
than  the  most  vehement  outpourings  of  imagination  and 
passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves  itself  to  your  own 
minds  as  true,  and  nothing  else.  I  now  say,  preach  it  in 
your  own  style.  Give  it  forth  in  the  form  to  which  your 
own  minds  prompt  you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not 
anxious  to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do  not  think 
that  the  mode  of  preaching  which  is  effectual  in  another, 
will  therefore  succeed  in  you.  You  surely  would  not 
mimic  his  tones,  because  they  penetrate  his  hearers- 
Look  at  subjects  wifli  your  own  eyes.  Utter  them  in 
your  own  words.  Be  yourselves.  Be  natural.  There 
is  no  other  road  to  the  human  heart. 

Wo  Id  you  b  nc  easingly  useful  ?  Then  be  just  to 
your  OM  m  nds  Let  them  act  freely.  Form  your- 
selves to  In  more  than  from  without.  You  ought 
indeed  o  seek  he  eft  hy  hearing  other  preachers  ;  but 
be  benefi  ed  1  o  gl  sympathy,  and  by  catching  from 
them  generous  impulses,  and  not  hy  making  them  models. 
So  you  must  read  what  others  have  written  ;  but  read, 
that  the  action  of  other  minds  may  awaken  your  own  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  not  be  a  substitute  for  it.  Listen 
in  the  first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in  your  own 
souls,  and  prize  them  more  than  the  teachings  of  your 
fellow- creatures.  Whenever  you  catch  a  new  glimpse 
of  God's  character,  of  human  nature,  of  human  perfec- 
tion,of  life,  of  futurity,  of  the  Christian  spirit;  —  when- 
ever a  familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in  a  new  aspect ; 
whenever  a  new  principle  dawns  on  j  ou  from  a  numbor 
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ff  Ihldbfl  1  nn 

y  ur  m    d         I  1   m  k 

r  S     I  1         J  I)      a    I        m 

d  I  I        y  1  dd    Ij    h 

I     i   i   d  b  1        h    g  p  d 

I  1   I      1    1      k     1  gl  )        1 

1  1  lb  F    1    1         h   h 

h       1       m       1         pp       1   d  )  P   J  h 

Fi       righhi  yyib        i 

J          I  ly  1          1    m              t     P     g   S    1 

1  h     w              (,                   ^     f  h    tl        d 

f    1  Ig        1         1     E              If                B 
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"if  d                  dig             r 
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mpl            fp              b  kp}              d 

aodl              f          di         fl  Tb             dlf 

vill  g       1  f          yl        d  d  1       J  d       h        1         11 

Th         hi)               f    1  q  El  rj 
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1     1yd             1         d    plyfl  11           b 
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find  that  little  spiritual  energy  is  required  for  their  irr. 
struction.  We  charge  you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of 
this  common  error.  Do  not  dishonor  your  high  callitrg 
bj      PI  1        1    I    I  i   1     tl        df    1 

rh    1  E         Uj  1 

p  I  y         h  I        1  1        d       k 

g  d  1  1  h  ii        g    g  f 

Im         m  dd  1         h  fdhi 

I  f     yl        d  111!  I      by 

II  h  hj  1  1  f  h  hi  1 
dt       1  6              II               1  1           by    1                  b     d 

r  d  Tl     p  I  f   h 

1  Pi  1      jl     and  1       If    1    g 

f    1  1  I 

Ih  Th  J  I    b    b      gl        d  1  Id     g   h     by 

p        1     g     h    h  i  h  p  1 

1      h  Tl  y 

f         1      b        h  J   k  1        1   y  Id 

d        I  b)    h  f  h      }      fi  d 

i       1  6  1   )    J    If,      1  d 

d  wh    h  fll  f      1     h  Tl     d    y 

f  p       1  1     p  d     Ij      d  fll     1 

rh  1  11  d      h         h    d 

h      f  H  f  1  I       t     11 

dill  1        If    d         d      H  p    k 

I  1        an        fi  d  g        1        g      I 

g    g        1111  lly  h     d  f  1      p  Ip 

H  li  d  F  hid 

d    g    i       gl     I  d    h     1  H 
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jn  the  church  of  more  refined  noishippfis  To  accom- 
plish all  this,  hooks  will  do  bim  httle  good  IIis  best 
study  13  the  poor  man's  narrow  looni  His  hes^t  teacher 
IS  a  keen  oh&enation  of  the  wotkings  of  the  poor  man's 
hpait,  of  hi3  pissioni,  perda,  md  spiiituil  wants  We 
(harge  you  to  beware  of  aiming  to  resemble  ministers  in 
other  situations  You  must  mient  modes  of  action  for 
J  ourselves  You  must  make  a  new  path  Oultn  ate  by 
perpetual  practice  the  power  of  extemporaneous  address. 
Take  your  texts,  as  your  Master  did,  from  scenes, 
events,  objects  which  are  pressing  on  the  notice  of  your 
hearers.  Find  your  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Be 
any  thing  but  formal  and  mechanical.  Better  forsake 
your  ministiy,  tlian  make  it  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  common  modes  of  teaching  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or  chief  work.  Pri- 
vate intercoucse  is  to  you  a  more  important  instrument 
than  the  pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in  the 
church.  Go  to  them  in  their  houses.  Go  where  no 
other  will  a;o.  Let  r 
p  1  }  S    1     h    I       W 
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will  be  security  to  yourselves  ;  tliey  give  no  power  over 
misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That  power  is  to  be  found 
in  a  higher  principle,  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched 
by  ihat  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so  plentifully  in- 
structed. The  only  power  to  oppose  to  evil  is  Love, 
strong,  enduring  love,  a  benevolence  which  no  crime  or 
wretchedness  can  conquer,  and  which  therefore  can  con- 
quer all.  Miserable  indeed  will  be  yoar  office,  if  this 
spirit  do  not  possess  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy  with 
your  suffering  fellow- creatures  do  not  compel  you,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  their  abodes,  and  do  not  identify  you  with 
them.  Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that  which  carried 
him  to  his  ci'oss,  can  carry  you  through  your  work.  Go 
then  with  his  love ;  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  tlie  armies  of  monarchs,  to 
conquer  evil.  It  will  touch  the  heart  which  has  harden- 
ed itself  against  al!  other  influences.  It  will  pierce  the 
conscience,  wliich  is  impregnable  against  the  most  vehe- 
ment rebuke.  It  will  say  to  the  reckless  transgressor, 
in  the  only  language  he  can  understand,  that  he  is  not  an 
outcast  f  o  his  race  ;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  despond- 
ng  s  fie  e  a  love  higher  than  your  own,  and  bring  back 
1  s  los  fa  in  God  Love  gives  a  new  tongue,  the 
only  o  e  wl  1  11  n  e  ca  comprehend.  But  by  this  I 
ean  some  1  ng  e    1  an   1  e  common  kindness  of  the 

world  I  ean  1  e  }  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  a 
iove  o  bo  n  0  I  ea  1  b  it  which  came  from  heaven 
in  the  [  e  o  ol  i  e  b  v  o  and  is  onJy  to  be  nourished 
by  CO  nm  on  11  eave  Seek  it  as  your  chief 
powe  Cua  i  agau  he  contagion  of  the  spirit  of 
this  I  o  Id  CI  e  1  by  n  editation  and  prayer,  by  in- 
timacy h  Ci  s  and  fi  rue  disciples,  and  by  per- 
petual  exe  c  se  n  you  e  course  with  the  poor. 
^3*- 
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You  imist  love  the  poor ;  you  must  also  resoecl 
them  ;  aud  in  truth,  respect  is  the  very  soul  of  the  love 
which  I  have  enjoined.  Honor  the  poor  man.  Let  not 
his  poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you  from  his  participation 
of  your  own  nature  and  of  the  divine  image,  Never  let 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  you  have  not  power 
to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  within  him,  and  to  reverence 
that  divine  principle  moie  than  all  outward  magnificence, 
you  are  unfit  for  your  office.  If  there  seem  to  you  ex- 
aggeration, or  a  false  sentimentality,  in  the  language 
which  pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man  worth  more 
than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  or  than  all  material  nature, 
then  you  want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  cannot  lay 
it  aside  too  soon.  Go  to  the  poor,  to  awaken  in  them 
the  consciousness  of  then  lektion  to  God,  and  of  their 
immortality.  Do  not  go  as  the  i epresentatives  of  the 
richer  classes,  to  keep  them  m  oider;  but  go  in  the 
name  of  Christians,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  high- 
est distinctions  and  blessmgs  m  nhK,h  any  of  us  rejoice. 
Carry  to  them  the  Gospel,  not  loi  purposes  of  worldly 
policy,  but  as  a  life-gmng  tiuth,  imparted  by  God  to  lift 
them  above  all  worldly  greatness,  to  subject  them  to  a 
nobler  law  than  that  of  the  state,  to  make  them  citizens 
of  heaven.  Present  religion  to  them  in  a  generous  form. 
Carry  to  them  the  very  truths  you  would  bear  to  the 
most  prosperous  and  enlightened.  Stir  up  the  poor 
man  to  be  active  for  his  own  improvement,  and  leach 
him  that  the  power  of  improvement  is  communicated  to 
him  as  liberally  as  lo  his  prosperous  neighbour.  Be- 
cause he  is  poor,  do  not  think  thit  he  is  put  info  your 
hands  as  a  passive  material,  to  be  shaped  at  your  pleas- 
ure. Remember  that  he  is  as  free  as  yourselves,  and 
can  only  be  carried  forward  by  a  spring  of  improvement 
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speaking.  Would  you  promote  die  present  as  well  aa 
future  happiness  of  the  poor  ?  Then  labor  much,  let  it 
be  a  leading  aim,  to  cherish  among  them  the  dotaeslic 
and  benevolent  aftections.  Whoever  knows  the  poor, 
must  know  how  greatly  the  aspect  of  their  abodes  would 
be  changed,  and  what  a  large  proportion  of  their  suffer- 
ings would  be  removed,  by  the  substitution  of  a  true 
love,    for    selfishness,    passion,    and    envy,    for    unkind 
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yotf  descry  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty  ;  and  witliin 
the  city  walls,  which  enclose  the  educated  and  refitied, 
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)  0    may  meet  a  half    v  1  zed  borde   g  p  o  deepei 

dc^  ada  on  ban  b  1  ab  a  s  ol  1  e  v  He  ess  In 
L  gland  be  coun  y  advdn  ed  abo  e  all  o  1  e  n  agr 
cul  u  e     na  ulac  u  e        e6  erne        and   I  e  a  y  u 

to  a  e  m  se  able  ml  Jes  d  ^  ade  1  b)  iepe  dence 
un  a  c  ed  e  en  n  t!  e  be  g  ot  a  (jod  and  dy  ng  of 
a  beio  e  he  r  e  and  su  b  3  the  e  de  cy  of 
o  le  n  c  1  zat  n  tl  ough  1  e  o  Id  Soc  e  j  s  Dot 
o  ly  d  fij5  ed  b  t  enda  ge  ed  by  1  e  po  er  }  and  t,no 
jance  a  d  v  ce  of  a  m  1  ude  of  s  en  be  s  and  ts 
secu  y  a  d  haj  p  s  de  u  d  0  I  n^,  so  n  pe  o  ly 
asi  tl  a   tl  cb  d     as  sho  Id  b    eal  f,h  e  ed    eleva 

e  1  edee  ed  He  e  s  1  e  cl  ef  s[  1  ere  for  pi  la  1  o 
p)  I  e  ]ual  es  of  p  ope  j  n  s  ndeed  ex  st  B  t 
can  b  ecess  y  lat  nui  udes  flu  an  be  ^ 
si  odd  1  e  unde  an  s  and  1  a  d  !  ps  h  cl  pals) 
and  al  o  ex  ng  h  1  e  r  sj  1  al  a  1  o  al  [  0  ver  ? 
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ers  and  zeal  of  our  churches  and  their  pnstors.  If  in- 
deed your  ministry  for  the.  poor  should  be  suffered  to 
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sbould  disappear,  if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the  great 
work  of  regeneratJEg  society.  It  is  the  order  of  nature, 
that  the  dead  should  be  buried  ;  and  the  sooner  a  dead, 
lifeless,  soulless  sect  is  buried  and  forgotten  the  better. 
But,,  my  friends,  I  cannot  fear  that  you  will  be  abandon- 
ed. Christian  love,  I  trust,  has  called  you  to  this 
work,  and  will  cheer  and  strengthen  you  in  your  heaven- 
ly mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  witli  a  confiding  spirit. 
Go  foriii  in  the  strength  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Go  forth  to  increase  the  holiness  of  earth,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark  alleys  and  the  darker 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  God,  to 
whom  the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as  precious  as  your 
own.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  him,  who  for  our  sakes  was 
poor,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.     Go  in  relianca 
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OH  that  omnipotent  grace,  which  can  raise  up  the  most 
fallen,  cleanse  the  most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with 
more  than  royal  wealtfi,  console  ihe  deepest  sorrows, 
and  sanctify  the  sorest  trials  of  life.  Go  cheerfnlly,  for 
into  the  darkest  dwellings  you  carry  the  light  of  life. 
And  think  not  that  you  alone  visit  these  humble  habita- 
tions. God  is  there,  — Christ  is  thei e,  —  angels  are 
there.  Feel  their  presence  ;  breathe  then  love  ;  and 
through  your  wise,  unwearied,  effectual  labor?,  may  the 
poor  man's  dwelling  become  a  conseciated  place,  the 
abode  of  love,  "the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven." 
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ORDINATION  OF  REV.  ROBERT  C.  WATERBION, 


Mt  Young  Friend  and  Brotheb, 

The  Council  here  assembJed  for  your  ordination, 
have  assigned  me  the  office  of  giving  you  the  Cliaige ; 
and  I  perfonn  th  woik  the  inoie  cheeifully  betiuse  of 
the  relation  wh  ch  his  Jong  subsisted  between  jou  and 
myself.  You  have  grown  up  fiom  chddhood  indei  my 
ministry,  and  you  have  given  me  reason  to  beheie  that 
impressions  received  m  the  church  wheie  vou  have  wor- 
shipped, have,  in  concurience  with  othei  causes  led  jou 
to  this  consecration  of  youiself  to  the  pastoial  office 
Another  consideiation,  which  lenders  this  occai  on  still 
more  interesting,  is,  that  you  seem  now  to  be  placed  by 
a  kind  Providence,  in  the  sphere  foi  which  you  aie  par 
licularly  fitted,  and  in  which  all  }oiir  facuhies  and  aflec 
lions  may  be  expected  to  act  and  infold  freely  checiful 
ly,  vigorously,  and  beneficiallj  to  joui  elf  and  others 
I  remember  how  long  ago  lou  felt  tl  e  aitiaction  of  this 
ministiy  ;  how  a  thirst  for  t  follow  ed  you  to  ^  oui  place 
of  business,  and  oveicame  the  spint  of  gain       nd  how 
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patieatly  you  have  labo  ed  of  sh}o  elf  loo  Ily 
for  the  woi'k.  Tliese  a  e  good  a  j,u  es  a  d  I  ey  si  1 
a  bright  hope  ovei-  hese  solen  es  Lis  en  o  ny 
Brother,  to  a  few  co  sela  wh  I  nay  !elp  jou  o  fill! 
our  hopes.  Many  op  c  belon^  ^  o  I  occa  o  I 
formerly  ealarged  uj  on  n  1  e  CI  g  g  e  o  j  our  ]  e 
decessor,  to  which  X  r  ie  you  Tl  e  e  a  e  o  be  s  he 
omitted  or  slightly  oucled  jon  o  nhch  I  now  ask 
attention. 

You  are  now  set  apart  to  be  a  Minister  at  Large 
This  is  the  distinction  of  your  office.  Whilst  other 
ministers  gather  worshippers  into  their  churehes  from  all 
the  conditions  of  hfe,  you  expect  to  labor  chiefly  among 
the  less  prosperous,  the  destitute.  It  may  be  thought, 
at  first,  that  this  peculiarity  must  make  a  wide  distinction 
between  your  office  and  the  common  ministry  ;  that  it 
must  demand  almost  a  totally  different  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  that  all  your  labors  must  take  a  hue  and  impress 
from  the  condition  of  those  whom  you  teach.  I  counsel 
you  not  to  be  misled  by  this  natural  impression.  I  see 
no  great  distinction  between  you  and  other  ministers-  I 
advise  you  to  bring  habitually  to  your  mind  not  the  out- 
ward condition  of  men  but  their  spiritual  nature,  their 
participation  of  that  "divine  humanity,"  which  is  the 
only  wealth  of  rich  or  poor.  The  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  what  is  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  .'  And  what  should 
it  be  to  the  Christian  teacher  ,■'  It  does  not  penetrate  the 
skin,  but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fuel,  meat,  and  drink. 
During  hfe,  it  avails  httle  or  nothing  against  pain,  illness, 
bereavement.  Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn.  The  cost- 
liest winding-sheet,  the  most  splendid  coffin  cannot  shut 
out  the  worm,  or  protect  against  the  humiliation  of  the 
tomb.     In  the  next  world,  how  often  will  present  dis 
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J  f  ]       I  b       dd         d        h 

Hi     1  I  1  g     d      f ir        1  d 

k        d  w  II        p  Tl       I    p 

f  p  1  h  h 

d  b  11       d  p         J    1 

b      D    J        h  w     h     y  i 

Mj   B     1       II  )         b  aa     1  Id    n  a  d 

he        f  G  d        d  b      I      y  ta-        k       o    all 
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d      b   Id    p  1     d  nil  nd 

1  hhgigy  thdg 

nyfy  ffl         J>  hbyl 

ward        d  f   i  1        y      p       h      M         e 

byl  I         dflhh  lilf 

1  f         d  d  1         S  f    1 

J        1    b     Uy    1    1      1  J  1        g  1    1 

d      1  I        k    I    g       1  1         y      1 

1    1       f       ly    I  1  I        1    h        J     1       h    1 

gl     ll  b     d    1      d      "i        t 

b     s  t  J  II  t  1      1    d  b 

h  1     m        bl         111         f    gl 

k     h       q  I      m     b         f   1 

1  1     gd         t  &  d      1  1         1     1  gh 

d     h      J  11  II  R  1  ly 

1  1  Ij        1    d     b         h 

d  1         d     1       1   d  f  pi 

di       N    1    g   1  pp  d   CI  J     ! 

1                   1                         f  ' 

1     V  11       6          1     f   1     p  1  11                d 

hpllhl  kdbifd 

b)    1     1  gl               d       b       1      Id  p  1  J  b    ts 

1           my         d  f  d    h       !            m 

1            fppj           fbd  yb        d       bd 

R  Ig            gl    f          11  m     g   h              f 

f           1  p    g            II  1  J          p     Ij 

h          11                                    1  bj  p  d 

b  1          1           h          Id  p               P      y 

f  Id             d          ly       h  gl  h                L      p 

1                  d  I        1  lly           h     mJ 

d      h              gl        p       llj  b          h      bl 

d      1                }           i  d     h        1    ra  d    ha 

1  g       I          hi            k  mpl  h    ban  tl  a    of 
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police,  that  its  aim  is  lo  bring  th^  ladividual,  be  his 
rank  Hint  It  mij,  to  a  comptehea'.  on  ol'  his  relation 
!o  the  Infinite  Fathei  and  the  Everlasting  World,  and 
to  iDspiie  him  with  d  anitereated  love  of  God  and  man  ; 
and  that  in  thi'.  way  alone  it  makes  good  citizens,  ten- 
dei  and  hitl  hil  husbind'i  and  wnes  parents  and  chil- 
dicn,  biothei    and  sister,  neighbouis  ind  friends. 

In  tlieae  leniarks  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  never 
to  allude  to  o  t  d  di  tinctions  Ihe  poor  have  pe 
cuhai   difhculti         by  1      1  i 

gine  tl  at  the)   1  II    h     d  fl     1  f  1  f       Th 

birden   is  hea  j    b        I  11  1  1 

and  the  same  h  gh        1  Id  li    1 

Miflering  chddi  f  1  y  1)1  p       h 

temptations ;       d  j  rap  i  y 

which    abound  '       P  d    Ij 

powerful  amoi       1  IP  11      p 

is  said,  are  pec  1     ly  d  by    1  1  j 

and  yet  are  we  11  1  j  g    1 

rich,  that  ther  f  j    1  d  h      b 

growing  out  of      mp  d      gl  f  1        hi 

life,  than  sprin     f  d  I  ! 

there  is  more  d  m  th  iy   I  m     g 

those  who  ab       d       I        1  h   k     h  h 

whole,   there  g     1       1  1  b 

God's  Provide  d  f       h     pi  1 

cess  and  abund  If     11      Y 

therefore,  prea  1         y  g    g  f  ^  j 

,  nopohaed  any  b       p    k        II      p       k        f   1 

universal   corr  1^1  1 

from  a  vice  hj        gl    g    1  f     d  b 

by  addressing       hi  1  Id 

which  are  (o  st       p    11  m  mil 
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The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said  is,  do  noihiog  to 
discourage  your  hearers-  If  cheering,  aiiimaling  lan- 
guage is  to  be  used  anywhere,  Jt  is  among  the  poor. 
As  a  minister  of  Christ  you  are  to  encourage.  Un- 
happily the  Gospel  is  too  often  used  to  break  men's 
spirils.  The  Gospel,  as  too  often  preached,  instead  of 
being  giad  tidings,  is  the  saddest  news  ever  told  on 
earth.  From  your  lips,  may  h  raise  the  dispirited  to 
effort,  and  reveal  to  the  indigent  their  boundless  wealth. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  ministry,  it  was  thought  thaS 
its  chief  benefit  woiild  come  from  visiting  ;  and  little 
comparailvely  was  expected  from  the  pulpit.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  proved,  that  public  preaching  is  a 
powerful  instrument  for  ilie  mora!  recovery  of  the  poor. 
The  multitudes,  who  throng  the  Chapel  where  yon 
are  to  labor,  and  wlio  devour  with  earnest  attention  the 
words  of  tiie  minister,  indicate  that  this  is  a  sphere  of 
action,  to  which  you  are  to  devote  much  of  your  ener- 
gies. You  must  labor  to  perfect  yourself  as  a  preach- 
er. I  say,  to  ijerfect  yourseJf;  for  you  will  do  little 
unless  you  aim  at  perfection.  I  might,  had  I  time,  re- 
peat many  exhortations  as  to  preaching ;  but  two  short 
rules  may  suffice  you.  They  are  these  ;  Preach  the 
Trudi,  and  preach  it  as  the  truth. 

First  ;  Preach  the  Truth,  and  for  this  end  you  must 
seek  and  get  it  ;  and  this  is  among  the  hardest  labors 
of  life.  To  see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them  through 
a  clear,  uncolored  medium,  lo  strip  them  of  every 
disguise,  to  put  to  silence  our  own  passions  and  preju- 
dices, to  resist  the  inloleraiice,  the  servility,  the  estab- 
lished errors  and  earthly  modes  of  thought,  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  ihe  nervous  fears  of  the  multitude 
around  us,  and,  amidst  all  these  hiudrances  and  obscu- 
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"a  d             h         h               mpl     y  a  d  maj 

J      1  1,        h   h                 1         1         1     t   h 

Iddl  fib              dhldfl 

ml     1  1>    1     I     ]j      md             J                1 

p  1               bf         hhthpltsf 

]u  w     Ig        d       e 

I  m  h             n    g             k   o 
1           1  1                       3     li   !■      J  5 

d  1  r         C    1       11  1  h    gh 

1  11       f  11  kf 

B       1  n  1        1     Id  1  1 

1         yf      1'      J     f  1   ■       I'd      ■  If 

111  pi  Ab   ra 

d  Uj  d  d  11 

6       df  1  S    1     1  d      h   1  w 

II  d  d  Xh  1  g  t  f  Ch  3  h  h 
hmd  d  gwhh  )g 
ha               d         1       g  f        p       1                   p 

d  1  11  f  dff  d 

1    1   g        d  1  p  w        1        1  d  df 

f  p  h   1         1      d  b  f  Id 

h   k    Had  1    h  1   d    I  11} 

P  f   h      ,        E        II  11 

Id  1    lU  1  d 

Is       g     1     g   fa  Add       1       h    df 

dlylllgf         1        fdi         Ibl 
1  f  1       d       Ig  h        d  y  II 

1  1      J  d  1     I      1    f  p 

What  a  work  is  it  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God  ;  to  sep- 
arate from  him  all  material  forms  and  attributes,  all  hu- 
man passions  and  human  limitations  I  How  hard  to 
separate  from  him  all  self-reference  and  arbitrariness,  all 
love  of  rule,  of  homage,  and  kingly  power  !     How  hard 
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hgh      h    1     r       1 

1         dj    f    K       H      f     1 
h  d       1  Cl  D    y         p    fj    h    I 

lid  b  k    1      f       b  d  by 

li         jl      y     f   1     1  bj     h  I  f 

theologians,  by  the  moi  il  standiid  of  our  age,  by  the 
spirit  aiid  piHLtice  of  the  world  and  the  church !  How 
hard,  igim,  to  attain  to  the  tiue  idea  of  a  Man  ;  to 
dLscem  the  greatness  of  om  ndture  and  its  afKnity  willi 
God,  imidst  its  piesent  turns  ,  to  comprehend  it  as  re- 
1  euled  JQ  the  character  and  hfe  of  Christ  ! 

Mj  Brotliei,  do  not  think  thit  jou  know  the  irutli 
because  )ou  are  fainihai  uilh  the  woids  which  envelope 
It  I  iepeat  it,  the  tei}  commonness  of  Chrisiianiiy 
throws  a\m  it  a  imsl  not  ea  ily  penetrated.  You  have 
to  bieali.  the  speil  ol  habit,  the  -.pell  of  mental  associa- 
tions stiongei  than  adduiaiit  ^ou  must  put  forth  more 
foice  of  tbought  on  the  religion,  because  it  is  so  familiar. 
A  true  faith  i^  as  haid  an  allainmpnt  now  as  in  the  first 
age  oi  Chiistiamty  A  re(e]ition  is  not  given  to  deliver 
us  from  the  toil  of  seeking  truth  This  is  the  great 
work  of  eveij  laiional  being,  tspecially  the  great  work 
of  him  who  applies  to  bf  i  tetchei  Thitst  for  the 
'rulh       btnd,,   inqiiiiu,  and    piay  in   it.      Welcome  il 
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If        1  1      p      d  1     If         h  1         Do 

}      1       1     3       )  f  1 1       ly  f 

h      1  1        h)  d  1  I  d 

hi  m|  I   I    1  d  bj    1     m    1    d        m 

1  d  by  f  1  bj      fl         g    !  gi 

b}      1  g        J  If  1  f   m 

G  d    H  H  11   tl         0  f  Ch  by   p 

plying  perpetual  stimidants  to  the  passions,     lou  must 

unite  the  forces  of  the  intellectj  the  heart,  and  the  life, 

and  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  this  great  end.     You  must 

accustom  yourself  to  concentrate  thought  on  the  truth 

which  you  have  gained  ;  you  must  cultivate  the  hard  but 

necessary  art  of  meditation  ;  and  must  exalt  meditation 

into  prayer   to   the  Father  of  light  for  his  quickening 

spirit-     Nor  is  this  all.     You  must  inwardly  and  out 
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wai-dly  live  up  to  the  truth.  You  must  strive  against 
those  appetites  and  passions,  whicli  cloud  tlie  inward 
eye  and  shut  the  inward  ear.  You  must  be  true  with- 
out compromise  to  your  convictions  of  duty.  You  must 
cberish  and  expiess  disinterested  affection.  It  is  only 
by  this  joint  and  vigorous  action  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  that  spiritual  vision  becomes  clear ; 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  opened  to  us  ;  that  God,  and 
duty,  and  immortality  come  forth  from  (he  clouds  which 
ordinal  ily  envelope  them,  into  clear  and  beautiful  %ht; 
that  God's  spirit  becomes  a  distinct  voice  in  the  soul. 
You  cannot  lahor  too  devoutly,  that  the  religion  which 
you  preach  raay  become  thus  real  to  you,  may  live  in 
your  understanding  and  heart.  Without  this,  preach- 
ing is  a  tinkling  cymbal,  a  vain  show.  ^Yithout  it,  there 
may  be  prodigies  of  theological  learning.  Without  it, 
there  may  be  elotjuent  declaimers,  much  admired  and 
run  after.  But  ihey  woik  on  the  surface  only.  They 
show  themselves,  not  the  truth.  They  may  excite  tran- 
sient emotions,  but  do  not  strike  the  deep  fountains  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  human  soul.  He,  alone,  with- 
in whom  Christian  truth  is  a  living,  substantial  presence, 
can  give  it  forth  in  fresh,  genial,  natural,  quickening 
tones.  Covet,  as  the  minister's  best  gift,  the  divine  art 
of  speaking  the  iruih  as  truth.  Do  not  speak  as  a  ma- 
chine, an  echo,  but  fiom  a  living  soul. 

So  important  do  I  hold  it  to  speak  the  truth,  as  truth, 
that,  were  I  able,  I  would  describe  more  particulaily 
this  style  of  preaching.  But  woids  do  little  to  make 
it  intelligible.  I  might  say,  that  the  truth-preacher  is 
free  fiom  all  arti6ces  and  affectation  of  style  and  man- 
ner ;  that  he  is  distinguished  by  simplicity,  earnesUiess. 
naiuralness,  freedom.     But  your  own  observation  and 
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coiwcioiuness  can  aloae  explain  to  you  llie  character- 
i'itics  of  that  truth  in  preacliing,  wiiipl!  all  fyel  though 
none  can  describe.  I  would  observe,  howcvei',  that  all, 
who  are  distinguished  by  this  siyle,  bear  one  marl:. 
They  preach  widi  faith,  hope,  confidence.  'i'rii^h, 
wiien  seen  as  a  reality,  always  breathes  fiiith  and  trust. 
Doubt  and  despondence  belong  to  enor  or  supeificial 
views.  Truth  is  of  God,  and  is  blight  with  promise 
of  that  infinite  good  which  all  his  perfections  make  stiru 
to  hi.':  creation.  God's  supreme  interest  and  joy  in 
moral  excellence  ;  llie  jmmiifable  glory  aud  the  omnip- 
otence of  rectitude  and  disinterested  love ;  and  lita  utier 
feebleness  of  human  passion  and  prejudice,  of  sects  and 
amjies,  of  opinion  and  physical  force,  when  arrayed 
against  the  cause  oflioliness,  of  Christ,  of  God, — these 
are  among  the  clearest  raanifestatiofls  of  truth,  and  in- 
deed its  very  essence  ;  and,  of  consequence,  he  who 
knows  tiie  truth,  must  be  strong  in  faith,  must  tread 
doubt  ami  fear  under  foot,  and  must  speak  wilh  the  en- 
ergy of  a  living  hope.  One  great  reason  of  the  ineffi- 
carj  ot  the  m  nstiy  is,  the  want  of  faith  in  a  higher 
oponi  on  o""  Ch  i.>tianity,  in  a  higher  developement  of 
1  mna  3  than  is  now  wimessed.  As  long  as  tlio  pres- 
ent wrelcbed  condition  of  the  Christian  v/orld  shall  be 
rei^aided  a~,  ultimate  as  long  as  our  religion  shall  be 
ihoight  to  have  done  already  its  chief  work  en  oardi, 
as  long  as  the  piesent  corriiptiona  of  the  clmrch.  and 
the  state  "^hall  be  acquiesced  in  as  laws  of  nature,  and 
sinll  stir  up  no  deep,  agonizing  desire  of  refoim,  so  long 
the  ministij  will  be  comparatively  dead. 

My  Biolhei,  may  you  receive  from  Christ  and  his 
disciples  ihis  gloiious  mheritance,  a  spirit  of  failh.  May 
joi  read  eieiy  liulh  of  the  Gospel  with  a  prophet's  eye, 

V  OL    V  25 
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and  see  in  it  the  promise  of  that  new  spiriluaJ  c 
which  Christ  came  to  accomplish  on  earth.  May  you 
discover  in  God's  atttibutes,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Saviour,  in  the  virtues  of  eminent  men,  and  m  the  woi  Ic- 
ings and  aspintions  oi  jour  own  soul,  pledges,  omens, 
piediciions  of  a  highet  stale  of  the  chuich  and  ot  hu- 
manity This,  ih  indeed  io  know  the  tiuth,  and  this  is 
the  knov\ledge  which  g»es  poiiei  to  pieaching  Alts 
for  thit  communit) ,  u\  il  oi  leligious,  which  binds  itself 
to  the  past  and  has  no  faith  in  a  higher  fututity  That 
tomminnt}  which  ceises  to  gro«,  begins  to  decay  In 
losing;  hope,  it  loses  the  hioalh  of  hie  Wheie  tlieie  is 
no  faith  theis  is  no  counge,  and,  of  consequence,  no 
iictoiy  ovei  e\il  You,  in  pai liculai ,  nil!  need  fjith  , 
fou  you  will  have  continually  to  do  with  what  is  to  many 
minds  full  of  discouragement;  I  mean,  with  Pauperism, 
that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  ominously  over  our  modem 
civiiization.  But  fear  not.  Study  this  great  social  evil, 
its  causes,  its  prevention,  its  cure,  with  full  confidence, 
that  in  society,  as  in  the  natural  body,  there  is  a  heal- 
ing power,  and  that  no  evi!  is  desperate  except  despair. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  suggest  several  rules  or  cau- 
tions, particularly  needed  in  such  a  ministry  as  yours. 
I  will  offer  hut  one  or  iwo  suggestions.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect  your  work  is  to  differ  from  the  common 
ministry,  that  is,  in  the  distribution  of  your  time.  Your 
life  is  to  be  spent,  not  in  retired  study,  hut  very  much 
in  visits  from  house  to  house  ;  and  this  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  will  bring  you  near  to  the  poor,  awaken 
your  sympathies  with  them,  acquaint  you  with  their 
wants,  and  give  ihem  a  confidence  in  your  attachment, 
which  will  open  their  hearts  to  your  public  instructions. 
But  it  has,  too,  iis  disadvantages.      There  is  danger 
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e  frittered  away  by  endless  de- 
lly         f       lous   communica- 
pl  T      scape  these  iiar- 

1      Id         d  !y  devote  a  part  of 
dy         d      11      ore,  you  should 
d  1  and  experiences 

;,  and  strive  to  extract  from  them 
general  truths,  so  tliat  the  intellect  may  enlarge  ilseif 
in  the  midst  of  the  humblest  concerns.  In  the  meanest 
hovel,  the  great  piinciples  of  human  nature  and  of 
God's  moral  providence  will  be  set  before  you  for  study 
and  observation-.  Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know 
how  to  read  him.  To  seize  the  Universal  in  ilie  par- 
ticular, is  the  great  art  of  wisdom,  and  this  is  especially 
important  to  one  who  is  to  live  amidst  details. 

Another  peculiarity  of  your  ministry  is,  that  you  are 
to  see  human  nature  more  undisguised,  naked,  than  as 
it  falls  under  our  common  notice.  You  are  to  go  among 
those,  who  have  not  learned  to  cover  up  the  deformities 
of  the  soul  by  courtesy  and  graceful  speech.  You  will 
see  more  of  the  coarser  appetites  and  passions.  Not 
that  you  are  to  meet  more  guilt  than  the  rest  of  us.  The 
selfishness  and  deceit  of  the  exchange  or  of  fashionable 
life,  however  wrapped     ]  f     1 

a  whit  the  fairer  in  God        gl       1    n    1  f  1  p 

ing  habits  of  the  poor.      '*  11  p       I       d 
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moral  worth,  not  belonging  to  t!ie'  good  deeds  of  pros 
porous  life.  '  Look  beneath  ibis  outward  to  the  spirilual, 
the  immortal,  ihe  divine.  Feei  that  each  of  the  poo» 
13  as  Aesi'  to  God  as  the  most  exalted  in  coadhioo,  and 
approach  them  with  Iiun^anily  and  respect.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  you  shouldnse  ffallering  words.  Be 
true,  honest,  pinin.  Speak  to  tliern  your  mind.  Re- 
buke \vrong-doing  openly,  firmly.  The  respect,  won 
by  manly  courage  and  simplicity,  will  give  you  greateE 
power,  than  any  attachment  gained  by  soft  and  soothing 
words.  Be  rough  rather  thaji  alFeciediy  complacent. 
But  with  plitiii  dealing  you  can  join  a  sympathiaing  heart, 
and  in  the  union  of  these  you  wiU  find  strength. 

I  iniglit  midtiply  instructions,  and  indeed  I  know 
not  where  to  stop  ;  but  I  have  already  transgressed  dia 
usual  limits  of  this  service,  and  I  will  add  but  a  single 
admonition,  which,  if  followed,  will  render  all  otliers 
useless.  Go  to  Jesus  Christ  for  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  sivengih  in  your  office.  This  precept  is  easily 
uttered,  but  not  easily  obeyed.  Nothing  indeed  is  hard- 
er than  to  place  ourselves  near  Jesus  Christ.  The  way 
to  him  is  blocked  up  on  every  side.  Interpreters, 
churches,  sects,  past  and  present,  creeds,  authorities, 
the  influences  of  education,  all  siand  in  our  way.  So 
many  voices,  declaring  what  Christ  has  said,  break  on 
our  ears,  that  his  own  voice  is  drowned.  The  old  cry 
still  resounds,  "Lo  here!  and  lo  there!"  How  hard 
is  it  to  get  near  the  true  Christ,  to  see  him  as  he  was 
and  is,  to  hear  his  own  voice,  and  to  penetrate  beneath 
his  works  and  words  to  his  spirit,  to  his  mind  and  heart, 
to  the  great  principles  of  his  religion,  to  the  grand  spirit- 
ual purpose  of  all  which  he  said  and  did  1  How  hard 
to  escape  our  age,   to  penelrate  through  the   disguises 
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in  which  works  of  art  and  of  theology  have  wrapped 
up  Jesus,  and  to  receive  immediate,  unmixed  impulses 
from  his  teaching  and  ]ife  !  And  yet  the  privilege  of 
communing  with  such  a  spirit  is  so  great,  and  the  duty 
of  going  from  man  to  Christ  is  so  solemn,  that  you  must 
spare  no  effort  to  place  yourself  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Dnine  Ma&ter  Lea  n  fiom  hrni  hov,  to  look  on  men, 
how  to  leel  foi  them,  how  to  heir  wUh  iheni,  how  to 
meet  them  couiagoouslj  jet  tendeilj,  how  to  amken  in 
them  the  conaciousneis  of  then  spuitual  nature  and  des- 
tiny, and  hoii  to  stii  ihem  up  to  the  desire  ind  pursuit 
of  a  new,  inward,  everksting  hfe 

Mj  Brothel,  I  conclude  wnh  lemindmg  jmi  of  your 
great  responsibihties  Your  office  is  important ,  but  this 
is  not  all.  You  enter  on  it  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
ministry  for  the  poor  has  Indeed  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
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,  almost,  if  not  quite,  worn  down  by  unremitted  toils,  he  is 
waging  a  doubtful  conflict  with  disease  brought  on  him  in 
the  puJpit  and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  How  his  suc- 
cessor has  labored  you  need  not  be  told.  And  now  you 
are  to  enter  into  the  labors  of  these  faithful  men,  and  to 
3S* 
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i;ommeiii3  by  like  labors,  the  cause  for  which  they  have 
siniggled,  to  the  honor  and  confidence  of  our  churches. 
Whether  this  good  work  shall  go  on,  rests  not  a  little 
with  you.  This  I  say,  not  to  stimulate  you  to  labors 
beyond  your  strength.  I  beseech  you  not  to  waste  in  a 
few  spasmodic  efforts  the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
years,  I  beseech  you  lo  regard  the  care  of  your  health 
Hs  a  duty  to  yourself,  to  us,  and  to  the  poor.  But  with- 
in this  limit,  work  with  life,  with  courage,  with  strengtli 
of  purpose,  with  unfaltering  faith  in  God.  My  Brotheri 
go  forth  to  your  labors  with  tlie  spirit  and  power  of  Him 
wlio  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;  and  may  you, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  perform  greater  works  than 
those  outward  miracles  which  signalized  his  earthly  min- 
istry. Through  your  teaching,  may  the  spiritually  blind 
see  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  lost  be  found  and  tlie  dead 
raised.  May  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to  per- 
ish come  upon  you.  May  the  poor,  consoled,  strcngth- 
tfned,  sanctified  by  your  ministiy,  be  your  crown  and  joy 
m  ihe  day  of  the  Lord. 
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ORDINATION  OF  RET.  JOHN  SULLIVAN  "DWiOKT. 


My  Young  Fkiehd, 

The  ecclesiastical  Council,  assembled  liere  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  accord- 
ing to  the  shnple  and  affecting  rites  of  the  Congregationa! 
churches,  have  appointed  me  to  deliver  the  Charge  ;  or, 
in  o,ther  words,  to  expound  to  you  and  lo  enforce  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office.  In  doing  this,  I  claim  no 
right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I  ask  no  passive  obedience 
or  assent  ;  and  yet  there  is  an  authority  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  poisessed  by  it, 
he  cannot  hut  speak  with  the  energy  of  a  divine  messen- 
ger, and  with  the  consciousness  of  a  right  to  respecifui 


I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties  as  a  public 
■  teacher  of  religion  ;  not  that  the  more  private  labors 
of  your  office  want  importance  ;  but  because  it  will  he 
more  useful, to  enter  with  some  thoroughness  into  a  part, 
than  to  give  superficial  notices  of  the  whole,  of  your 
functions. 
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It  is  well  to  siart  with  some  comprehensive  view  of 
our  work,  be  ii  what  it  may ;  and  I  therefore  begin  with 
observing,  that  the  grsat  Idea  which  ought  to  shine  out  in 
all  preaching,  is  tliat  of  Moral  Perfection.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  God ;  our  highest  conception  of  the 
Divinity  being  iliat  of  absolute,  unbounded,  eternal,  om- 
nipotent rectitude  and  love.  Of  this  perfection,  Christ 
is  the  bright,  unsullied  iraage.  To  bring  men  to  this, 
was  the  grand  purpose  of  his  coming,  teaching,  miracles, 
and  cross.  In  this,  we  have  the  explanation  of  our 
present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties,  temptations,  con- 
flicts, and  pains.  This  is  in  truth  the  everlasting  life, 
the  heaven,  which  he  came  to  unfold  and  promise  to 
mankind.  Your  fitness  for  your  office  la  to  be  measured 
by  your  comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by  your  faith 
in  it,  by  your  aspirations  after  it,  by  the  power  with 
which  this  supreme  beauty  smites  and  stirs  your  soul,  and 
by  your  power  of  awakening  the  thought  and  desire  of  it 
in  the  souls  of  others.  Your  work,  then,  is  to  preach 
the  Perfect.  Preach  the  perfection  of  God,  that  He 
may  be  loved,  not  with  passion  or  selfish  regards,  but  with 
enlightened,  disinterested,  ever-growing  love.  Preach 
the  perfection  of  Christ.  Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea 
of  his  character,  to  penetrate  the  mists  with  which  the 
errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him,  to  see  him  in  bis  sun- 
pie  majesty,  to  trace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
soul,  the  peL  1  of  1  s  1  ve    1  e  g  a  d       ol  1  s  pur 

pose.     Be  lo  OS       se  le  1       anl         1  e    n  ve  se 

but  lo  comp  lend  led  y  ol  1  s  p  th  t  you 
may  awaken  o  va  ds  I  generous  p  !)  af!ec  ons 
Preach  the  pe  fection  o  vl  c!  ma  s  called  by  CI  s 
lianity.     Pr  a  h     i  e     oUe  es      n  1   1  e  f  1    nan 

virtue.     Be!  ev      n      a    as  des     el   o  n  al  e  p  ogresa 
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Without  end  Help  him  to  understand  his  high  calling  as 
a  Chiistian,  and  to  slb  God  Horkng  within  and  around 
him  foL  bis  perfection  Ihsbe  vibv^s  might  easily  he  ex- 
tended, but  these  ire  sufiicient  to  show  you  the  grandeur 
of  thought  ^vhich  belongs  to  your  profession.  Moral 
pcrlection  is  its  begmoiag  and  end  How  sublime  and 
awakening  the  theme  of  the  mmistiy  '  And  yet  religion, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  so  ftmihai ,  and  of  its  having 
been  ciamped  bo  long  in  human  cieeds,  shrinks  in  most 
minds  into  a  small  compass,  and  oears  any  form  but  that 
of  giandeur  lou  have  seen  in  o(.hools  the  solar  system, 
nith  1  s  majestic  noilds,  lepiesentcd  by  circles  of  wire 
and  halls  ot  pith  In  like  manner,  leligion  is  dwarfed 
and  degiaded  Strive  to  tbmk  ol  it  nohly,  justly,  vivid- 
ly, and  hold  it  forth  as  the  subhmest  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
Not  simply  that  men  may  discern  and  admire  it.  This 
IS  but  the  beginning  of  your  work,  The  great  aim  must 
be  to  stir  up  men  to  the  solemn,  stern,  iovincible  purpose 
flf  doing,  of  becoming,  what  they  acknowledge  and  ad- 
mire, of  realizing  their  conceptions  of  the  right,  the  per- 
fect, the  divine.  The  highest  office  of  the  ministry,  is 
to  hreatlie  this  energy,  this  indomitable  force  of  will.  It 
is  not  enough  to  awaken  enthusiasm  by  touching  mani- 
festations of  moral  beauty,  of  Christian  greatness  of  soul. 
Sensibility  without  moral  resolution,  avails  nothing.  Ali 
duties,  and  especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the 
breasts  of  our  hearers,  hy  strong  temptations,  by  the 
senses,  the  passions,  by  selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad 
habits  and  sins  ;  and  unless  you  can  awaken  energy  to 
put  down  this  resistance,  you  preach  in  vain.  It  is  the 
existence  of  this  mighty  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  makes  Christianity  necessary,  which 
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makes  the  ministry,  Decessarj'.  The  grand  purpose  of  all 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  promises,  institutions,  and  spir- 
itual aids  of  our  religion,  is  to  infuse  an  all-conquering 
will  in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  hind  the  soul  to  the 
choice  and  pursuit  of  perfection,  in  the  face  of  pleasure, 
pain,  honor,  interest,  loss,  and  death.  Propose  distincf- 
]y  to  yourself  as  your  grand  work,  the  excitement  of  this 
energy  of  the  will  ;  and  this  single  thought  will  do  much 
to  give  a  living  power  to  your  preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the  Christian  teacher,  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  he  ac- 
complished. His  great  instrument  is  ihe  Trudi  revealed 
by  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  his  own  soul. 
To  gain  this,  must  of  course  be  the  labor  of  his  hfe  ; 
and  be  is  to  gain  it  chiefly  by  study  and  by  Inward  Ex- 
perience. A  minister  must  be  a  student  ;  a  patient,  la- 
borious student.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  seem  to 
think,  that  religious  truili  comes  by  inspiration  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  hght  often  flashes  on  the  mind  as  from 
heaven.  But  inspiration  does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive 
mind.  We  receive  it  in  the  use  and  faithful  use  of  our 
powers.  You  must  study,  you  must  work.  Your  parish 
must  contain  no  harder  laborer  than  yourself.  To  study 
IS  not  to  read,  that  we  may  know  what  others  have 
thought ;  hut  to  put  forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  fac- 
ulties, for  the  acquisition  of  just,  strong,  living  convic- 
tions of  truth.  It  is  to  concentrate  the  mind  ;  to  pierce 
beneath  the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  real  and  per- 
manent and  universal ;  to  grapple  with  difficulties  ;  to 
separate  false  associations  and  accidental  adjuncts  from 
the  truth.  Study  human  nature  and  the  divine.  Study 
human  life,  that  you  may  penetrate  through  its  myste- 
ries and  endless  mutations  to  its  one  all-comprehending 
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without  contid,  to  eseit  on  us  their  native,  genuine  influ- 
ence ;  but  such  a  best  of  interpietei-s  thrust  themselves 
oetween  the  sacred  volume  and  the  reader,  so  many 
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thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  passages,  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  interpret  according  to  modem 
modes  of  thought ;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  untold  treasure,  and  to  feci  that  ha  is  arming 
VOL.  V.  26 
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himself  with  the  most  efleclual  weajjous  for  liis  spiritual 
warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  vead  other  books  beside  the 
Bible ;  but  beware  lest  these  diminish  your  power,  Per- 
hnps  in  no  department  of  literature  are  works  of  vigor- 
ous and  original  thought  rarer  than  in  theology.  No 
profession  is  so  overwhelmed  with  commonplace,  weak, 
worthless  books,  as  ours.  No  text  has  been  so  obscured 
and  oppressed  by  undlscerning  commentators,  as  the 
Bible.  In  theology,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
confine  yourself  very  much  to  the  works  of  men  who 
have  written  not  from  tradition  or  imitation,  but  from 
consciousness,  experience,  reflection,  and  research  ;  and 
study  these,  that  your  own  facuhies  may  be  roused  to  a 
k   d    d         gy      L  p       lly  b  f  y         If 
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ful  re  ea  ches  after  truth,  than  to  sleep  on  others'  acqui- 
s  ons  I  n  to  make  the  activity  of  others'  minds  a  sub- 
sti  n  e  fo  your  own.  It  is  inleoded  by  our  Creator,  that 
h  !  ul  1  be  our  own  discovery,  and  dierefore  he  has 
su  ound  d  us  with  fallible  beings,  whom  we  are  impelled 
o  d  s  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  ought  to 

d  s  o  e    i  e  truths  which  we  have  been  taught  by  others ; 
fo     he  1  fht  which  our  own  earnest  free  thought  wiU 
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throw  on  these,  will  make  tbeni  so  diffeicnt  fiom  whal 
they  were  when  first  passively  leceived,  tint  they  will 
bo  virtually  rediscovered  by  oursehes 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  js  to  bo  Icimcd.  Bo 
not  feel  as  if  Christiaiiity  had  spol  en  its  list  word,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  say.  It  is  the  clniacteristic  of 
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I  liave  enlarged  beyond  my  pui'pose  on  study  ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  observe,  tljat  something  more  than  liie  action  of 
intellect  is  needed  to  secure  to  you  a  living  knowledge 
of  Clirisiian  trtilh.  On  moral  subjects  no  study  can 
avail  us  without  Inward  Experience.  To  comprehend 
religion,  you  must  be  religious.  A  new  revelation  of 
truth  is  gained,  by  bringing  the  truth  to  bear  on  our  own 
hearts  and  lives.  Study  the  best  books  ;  but  reraembei- 
that  no  "  tongue  of  men  or  angels,"  no  language  of 
heaven  ur  earth,  can  give  you  that  intimate  perception 
of  God,  that  failh  in  the  invisible,  which  comes  from  in- 
ward purity,  from  likeness  to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a 
hght,  to  which  others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  inward 
eye  of  the  man  who  contends  with  evil  in  himself,  and  is 
true  to  his  convictions  of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  in- 
spiration, surpassing  tbat  of  prophets  ;  for  the  ancient 
prophet  comprehended  but  imperfectly  the  revelation 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  sometimes  shrunk  from 
communicating  it  to  the  world.  Christian  tmth  will 
never  become  your  own,  until  something  congenial  with 
it  is  unfolded  in  your  own  soul.  We  learn  the  Divinity 
through  a  divuie  principle  witliin  ourselves.  We  learn 
the  majesty  and  happiness  of  virtue  by  consciousness, 
by  experience,  by  giving  up  ail  to  virtue,  and  in  no  other 
way.  Disinterested,  impartial  love,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  Without  it,  thought 
is  barren  and  superficial,  clinging  to  things  narrow,  self- 
ish, and  earthly.  This  love  gave  being,  unity,  harmony 
to  the  universe,  and  is  the  only  light  in  which  the  uni- 
verse can  be  read.  :  Preach  from  this  highest  inspiration, 
and  you  will  preach  with  power.  Without  this  inward 
experience,  intellect,  imagination,  passion,  rhetoric,  ge 
nius,  may  dazzle,  and  be  rapturously  praised  and  ad 
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I  would  caution  you,  not  against  nature,  but  against  acU- 
ficial  processes,  against  distrust  of  simple  truth,  against 
straining  for  cfTect,  against  efforts  to  startle  or  dazzle  the 
hearer,  against  the  quackery  which  would  pass  off  old 
thoughts  for  new,  or  common  thoughts  for  more  than 
tlieir  worth,  by  means  of  involved  or  ambitious  phrase- 
ology. Prefer  the  true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sun- 
light to  the  meteor.  Truth  is  the  power  which  is  to 
conquer  the  world  ;  and  you  cannot  toil  too  much  to 
give  clear  perceptions  of  it.  I  may  seem  to  waste 
words  on  so  plain  a  point ;  but  I  apprehend,  that  few 
ministers  understand  the  importance  of  helping  men  to 
see  religious  truth  distinctly.  No  truth,  I  fear,  is  so 
faintly  apprehended.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  most 
men  walk  in  a  mist.  The  words  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  preacher  convey  to  multitudes  no  definite  import. 
Theology,  being  generally  taught  without  melbod,  and 
as  a  matter  of  authority,  and  before  the  mind  can  com- 
prehend it,  is  too  often  the  darkest  and  most  confused 
of  all  the  subjects  of  thought.  How  little  distinct  com- 
prehension is  carried  away  by  multitudes  from  our  most 
important  discourses.  My  Brother,  help  men  to  eee. 
Christianity  was  called  Light,  and  you  will  be  its  worthy 
teacher  only  hy  being,  like  its  first  m.inislers,  a  "  light 
of  the  world."  It  is  a  common  error,  that  to  avoid 
dulness,  the  most  unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit,  the 
preacher  can  find  more  effectual  means  than  the  clear 
expression  of  simple  truth.  Accordingly,  some  have 
recourse  to  crude  novelties  ;  some  to  mysticism,  as  if 
truth  to  ho  imposing,  must  he  enthroned  in  clouds; 
some  to  vehemence ;  some  to  strong  utterance  of  feeling. 
Of  course,  I  would  say  nothing  in  disparagement  of 
feeUng  ;  but  1  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  more  effect- 
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uai  serurity  against  duln.ess,  than  the  unfolding  of  truth 
distinctly  and  vividly,  so  that  tlie  hearer  can  lay  a  strong 
hold  on  great  principleSj  can  take  m  a  larger  extent  of 
thought,  and  can  feel  that  he  has  a  rock  for  faith  and 
opinion  to  rest  on.  In  the  natural  world  it  is  Light  that 
wakes  us  in  the  morning,  and  keeps  us  awake  through  the 
day  ;  and  1  helieve  that  to  bring  light  into  God's  house 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  driving  slumber  out  of  its 
walls.  Let  me  add,  that,  to  give  at  once  clearness  and 
interest  to  preaching,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that 
co.Bpreheiisive  wisdom,  which  discerns  what  is  promi- 
nent and  commanding  in  a  subject,  which  seizes  on  its 
great  points,  its  main  features,  and  thiows  lesser  matters 
into  tlje  back  ground,  thus  securing  unity  and,  of  conse- 
quence, distinctness  of  impression.  Nothing  is  so  dull 
as  a  dead  level,  as  monotony,  as  want  of  rehef  and  per- 
spective, want  of  lighi  and  .shade  ;  and  this  is  among  the 
most  common  causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  pnipit. 

The  remarks,  made  under  the  present  head,  are  liable 
to  a  misapprehension,  which  may  be  usefully  guarded 
against.  I  have  condemned  affected  and  obscure  phrase- 
ology. Do  not  imagine  that  I  would  recommend  lo 
you  a  hackneyed  style.  The  minister,  to  give  distinct, 
vivid  impression,  must  especially  beware  of  running  the 
round  of  commonplace  expressions.  He  must  break 
away  from  the  worn-out  phraseology  of  the  pulpit.  He 
must  not  confine  himself  to  terms  and  modes  of  speech 
which  familiarity  has  deafiened.  So  mighty  is  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  habit  in  emptying  words  of  life  and 
significance,  that  truth  in  every  age  needs  new  forms, 
fresh  manifestations,  Happy  the  teacher,  who  is  able 
to  give  out  truth  in  language  original  and  hold,  yet  simple 
and  unforced,  and  such  as  causes  no  ollence  to  culli* 
vated  taste  or  religious  feeling. 
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demand  sudi  cidtuie  above  all  other  spheres.  This  is 
the  last  place  for  dark  sayings ;  aiDd  yet  he  who  care- 
fidly  studies  expression,  will  find  the  pulpit  a  place  for 
communicating  a  great  amount  of  profound  and  soul- 
Btining  thought  to  the  world. 
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I  ha\e  Slid,  you  must  preach  plainlj  f  nji  Hi" 
prpich  with  zeal,  fervoi,  earnestoess  To  louao  to 
quiJicn,  lb  tlie  end  of  all  preaching,  and  pi  iimie^s  which 
does  not  mmistei  to  this  is  of  httle  worth  Tins  topic 
IS  too  famihai  to  need  expansion  ,  ind  I  intioduce  it 
simplj  to  guaid  you  against  coniirumg  it  too  nai 
rowl}  The  minister  a  often  exhoittd  to  he  eiinest 
in  the  pulpit  You  Mill  be  told,  that  ienor  n  delivei 
ing  jour  dibcoui'ie  is  the  ^leat  means  of  unpres^ion 
J  Hoiild  rather  exhort  you  to  be  fei\ent  m  preparing 
It  Wiite  w  th  eaine  tne  s  and  jou  will  find  1  ttle  diiii 
cultyii)  pleaching  earnestly  ,  and  if  jou  hue  not  pouied 
out  yoLi  soul  m  wiiting  vehemence  of  dehveij  will  be 
of  httle  ava  1  To  enunciate  with  ^  oice  ol  thunder  ind 
vehement  gestu  bs  a  cold  discourse  la  to  mike  it  colder 
still  The  fire  which  is  to  burn  in  the  pulpit,  must  be 
kmdled  m  the  "Jtudj  Pieich  with  zenl  B  Jt  let  it  be  a 
1  idly  zeal  \l«ajs  s|edl  in  lo\e  Let  not  earnest- 
ness he  a  cover  for  ai  gei  or  ior  a  bpiiit  of  menance 
and  diclalioii  Aliijs  speik  a*  a  hiotler  ^Vith  the 
boldest  sternest,  most  scornful  mo  t  ind  gnant  leproofs 
of  baseness  and  ciime,  let  the  ipint  of  hurodnity,  of 
soirowful  concein  be  blended  In  too  much  of  the  zeal 
of  the  puipit,  there  is  a  hardness,  unfeelmgnea'!)  inhu 
manity,  moie  intolerable  to  a  good  mind,  than  -jleLpy 
dulness  or  icj  mdifteience 

f  have  said,  preach  plainly  and  preach  earnestly  I 
now  saj,  pieach  nith  monl  cournge  Fcai  no  min, 
high  01  low,  rich  or  poor,  tau£,ht  on  untaught.  Honoi 
all  men  ;  love  all  men  ;  hut  fear  none.  Speak  what  you 
account  great  truths  frankly,  strongly,  boldly.  Do  not 
spoil  them  of  life  to  avoid  offence.  Do  not  seek  to 
propitiate  passion  and  prejudice  by  compromise  and  con- 
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cession.  Beware  of  the  sophistry,  which  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  the  suppression,  or  vague,  lifeless  utter- 
ance of  unpopular  truth.  Do  not  wink  at  wrong  deeds 
or  unholy  prejudices,  because  sheltered  by  custom  or 
respected  naraes.  Let  your  words  breathe  an  heroic 
valor.  You  are  bound  indeed  to  listen  candidly  and 
respectfully  to  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against 
your  views  of  truth  and  duly.  You  must  also  take  heed 
lest  you  bapiize  your  rasli,  crude  riotions,  your  heredi- 
tary or  seclariaii  opinions  widi  the  name  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  having  deliberately,  conscientiously  sought 
the  truth,  abide  by  your  conviciion  at  ail  hazards.  Nev- 
er shrink  frora  speaking  yotir  mind,  ifirough  dread  of 
reproach.  Wait  not  to  be  backed  by  numbers.  Wait 
not  till  you  are  sure  of  an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  few- 
er the  voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more  distinct  and 
strong  must  be  your  own.  Put  faith  in  truth  as  mightier 
than  error,  prejudice,  or  passion,  and  be  ready  to  take 
a  place  among  its  martyrs.  I''eei  that  truth  is  not  a 
local,  temporary  influence,  but  immutable,  everlasting, 
the  same  in  all  worlds,  one  with  God  and  armed  with 
his  omnipotence.  Courage  even  on  the  side  of  error 
is  power.  How  must  it  prove  on  .the  side  of  truth! 
A  minister  speaking  not  from  selfish  calculation,  but 
giving;  out  hi~,  mind  in  godly  sinceritj ,  luteiing  his  con- 
■\ictJons  in  natuial  tones,  and  a3wa}a  faithful  to  ihe  light 
which  he  has  received,  howevei  he  imy  giie  occasional 
offence,  will  not  speik  in  %am  ,  he  will  haie  an  ally  in 
the  moial  sense  the  pi  nc  pie  ol  ju^t  ce,  ihe  reverence 
loi  vniue,  which  is  ne^ei  t/holly  extinguished  in  the  hu- 
man soul 

You  are  peculmly  cillcd  to  chemh  moial  courage^ 
oecause  it  is  not  ihe  Mifue  oi  our  times  and  country; 
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now,  as  of  old,  leave  all  for  Clirist,  looking  solely  for 

aid  to  those,  however  few  or  poor,  who  share  his  own 

deep  interest  in  tlic  Christian  cause.     Better  earn  your 

bread  with  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  than  part  with  moral 

freedom 

It  IS  naliiidl  that  j  on  should  desiie  ton  in  the  affection 
of  youi  people,  but  bewaie,  lest  this  infpifere  with 
moral  courage  There  is  alrta}s  daii^ei  to  d  gnitj  and 
force  of  chaiacter,  m  aiming  to  win  the  he'll!*  of  otheis 
Dear  as  affection  is,  we  must  be  able  to  lenouiicr'  it,  to 
live  without  sympathj,  to  foifeit  thta  nan's  confidence 
and  that  rmnS  liiendship  bj  speakinj;  tiu  h  I  e\lioi' 
you  to  priza  lespect  moie  than  afiection  Respect, 
gradually  won  by  futhfulness  to  piinciple,  is  moie  tm- 
avp  g  tiin  peisonai  attachment,  and  'secures  moie 
I  tellge  t  attention  to  pieachmg  We  are  indeed  fold, 
tl  at  tr  t!  IS  never  so  eftcctml  as  trom  the  h|  ■-  of  him 
wlon  e  lo\e  But  it  i^  to  b-^  de^iud,  that  tuidi 
I  o  1 !  bp    c(  en  ed  ior  it3  own  "ake,  tint  it  should  have 
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lis  root  1  the  heaiei  a  reason  aid  couscieice,  ind  not 
m  tile  pirtult)  of  fiieDdship  I  w  sh  for  jou  tl  e  loie 
ot  this  congregation  but  still  more  tlwt  tlie>  mi/  lov- 
erence  you  as  evet  icady  to  saciifice  huiiai  love  ind 
]ionoi    o  piinciplo  nnd  ijuth 

Iliileito  I  hivu  giarded  vou  against  ?elfi  h  fpar. 
Tlieie  IS  a  more  lehned  ieii,  to  which  ingenuous  minds 
aie  lable  I  rafei  to  the  appiehension,  winch  '■prings 
iiom  1  consciousQcsEi  of  infeiicritj  -md  imbihlj  This 
often  disheaiieis  ibe  minuter,  subdues  hib  voice,  tames 
his  countenance  dims  the  p  e,  thio\i  in  ii  of  con- 
siramt  ovei  hi  form  ind  notions  locks  up  lis  soul, 
sufletuig  no  sensibilit)  to  E,ush  out,  no  quickening,  com- 
munication to  be  e-itibli  bed  between  1  is  own  and  other 
souls  To  defend  youiseJf  fiom  this  leir,  impress  jour- 
self  deeply  w  th  the  diune  ongnal  and  th"  "finte  digni- 
ty of  the  lehgmn  jou  iip  to  preach  "iou  will  indeed 
olton  stand  bLioie  your  "jf eriors  m  age  and  acquisitions. 
But  do  not  fell  Remen-bei  thit  you  are  preachine;  a 
religion,  m  the  piescnce  f  w!iich  ail  human  Hisdooi 
ought  to  be  hinible  ii  d  that  jou  are  leaching  a  virme, 
which  ought  to  strike  a  consicton  of  deep  deficient  y 
into  the  most  impio^ed  ^nd  by  which  the  most  ^lited 
and  po\teifil  are  sooi  to  le  iLda,ed  In  the  contem- 
phtion  of  the  maje'ity  cf  Cbnstmn  truth  oi  the  nork 
which  It  IS  apponted  to  accompheh,  and  of  the  omnipo- 
tence by  which  it  is  sustained  you  ihould  forget  youi- 
te^Cj  you  sho  lid  foiget  the  world's  ephemeial  dignitie  , 
and  speak  iiilh  the  native  unaffected  authoiily  of  a  wit- 
ness to  imr"oitaI  veriHe  ,  of  a  messenger  of  the  Most 
Hrgh 

i  am  a«ire,  thai  w!nC  his  been  si  d  to  enco  nge  a 
■ip  I  I  rf  feaile'^jne  s  and  iiideppQdeuce  is  I  ^hle  to  ibusP. 
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There  iire  those  wlio  confound  moral  courage  with  de-^ 
fiance  of  established  opinion,  and  Christiaa  indepen- 
dence with  an  overweening  fondness  for  their  own  con- 
ceits, I  trust  to  your  hurailily  and  soundness  of  niiod. 
for  a  sober  construction  of  my  counsels.  I  trust  you 
will  feel  such  a  respect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  max- 
ims and  institutions  of  the  society  to  which  you  belong, 
as  will  induce  yon  to  weigh  cautiously  and  with  self- 
distrust  whatever  peculiar  views  spring  up  in  your  mind. 
You  are  too  wise  to  bolt  from  the  beaten  path,  in  order 
to  prove  that  you  do  not  tamely  follow  others'  steps  ; 
loo  wise  to  be  lawless,  that  you  may  escape  the  re- 
proach of  seivilitj  Tlip  authority  of  usage  is  a  whole- 
some lestiamt  on  the  fienks,  follies,  and  rash  experi- 
ments of  joulh  and  mexpeiience  But  usage  must  not 
lestiain  the  intellect  and  heait  Whilst  deleinng  to  the 
rules  which  societj  has  settled,  you  mu'it  still  act  fiom 
your  own  convictions,  lou  most  stand  out  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  be  melted  m  the  common  raa-:s  AVhdit 
you  honor  antiquity,  you  must  remembei  that  the  past 
has  not  done  and  could  not  do  the  work  of  the  piesent , 
that  in  rchgion,  as  in  all  thing'*,  piogiess  h  the  law  ind 
happiness  of  the  race  ;  that  oui  own  time  his  Us  task, 
and  has  wants  which  the  piovisions  of  eailiei  t  mes  can- 
not satisfy.  Remembei,  too,  that  each  man  has  hii, 
own  way  of  working,  and  can  wotk  poweilullj  ni  no 
other,  and  do  not  anxiou'ly  and  tnmdl}  model  yourself 
after  those  whom  you  arhniie  To  escape  the  sin  ni" 
presumption,  do  not  be  mechanical.  To  escape  ecceii- 
fricity,  do  not  shut  your  eyes  on  what  is  peculiar  in  your 
lot,  and  fear  to  meet  it  by  peculiar  efforts.  The  minis- 
ter too  often  speaks  feebly,  because  his  voice  is  only 
the  echo  of  echoes,  because  he   dai  es  not  trust  to  the 
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nimity, with  reverence  for  God,  and  love  towards  man 
This  is  the  highest  function  o!  sa^es  and  inspired  poets, 
and  also  of  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name,  who  compre- 
hend that  a  nation's  greatness  js  to  be  laid  in  its  sonl 
Glory  ill  your  office.  Feel  that  it  associates  you  with 
the  elect  of  past  ages,  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  apostles, 
and  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  lefoimers ,  with  all  who 
have  toiled  aod  suffered  to  raise  men  to  intelligence  and 
moral  greatness;  and  let  the  consciousness  cl  this  spnil 
ual  brotherhood  fortify  you  foi  like  suiFenng  and  toil 
Glory  iu  your  office.  You  deli£,ht  in  poetry  nnd  the 
fine  arts  ;  hut  reraember  that  the  dninest  ait  is  ihil 
which  studies  and  creates  the  beauty,  not  of  oumnrd 
form,  but  of  immortal  virtue,  which  cieates  not  statues 
and  pictures,  but  holy  and  disinlerested  men  ;  which 
awakens  the  godlike  in  the  breast  of  our  brother.  No 
poem  is  so  glorious  as  a  Christian  life  ;  and  he  whc 
incites  a  fellow-creature  to  this,  produces  a  work  which 
will  outiast  all  other  works  of  the  mind      CUory  in  yonf 
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fidendy  Bxpected  ?  Whether  Christendom  is  not  to  wear 
another  aspect  ?  wliether  the  idea  of  perfection,  of  dis- 
interested vii-tiie,  which  shone  fortli  in  the  character  of 
Jesus,  is  not  to  possess  more  Jivingly  the  human  sou!, 
and  to  he  more  and  more  realized  in  human  hfe  ?  Your 
answer  to  this  question  wiil  decide  very  much  wlieiiier 
your  minisiry  shall  be  a  mechanical  round,  a  name,  a 
sleep,  or  be  fraught  with  life  and  power.  In  answering 
it,  do  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  listen  to  the 
prophetic  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  listen  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  your  own  soul ;  listen  to  that  deep  discontent 
with  tlie  present  forms  of  Christianity  which  is  spread- 
ing in  the  coimiiunily,  which  breaks  out  in  murmurs, 
now  of  scorn,  now  of  grief,  and  which  hungers  and 
thii-sts  for  a  new  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

My  Brother,  much  might  be  added,  out  I  hasten  to 
the  close  of  this  unusually  protracted  service.  We  wish 
you  prosperity.  May  you  establish  yourself  in  the 
hearts  of  this  people.  May  you  find  a  lasting  home  .in 
this  beautiful  part  of  our  land.  Here  may  you  liye  in 
peace,  here  grow  old  in  honor,  hero  close  your  eyes 
amid  the  tears  of  a  grateful  people.  This  we  hope  ; 
and  we  have  ground  of  hope  in  the  spirit  f>r  the  con- 
gregation to  which  you  are  to  minister.  But  we  cannot 
speak  of  your  prospects  as  sure.  You  live  in  a  trying 
day.  The  spirit  of  change  which  characterizes  our 
times  has  penetrated  the  church,  and  shaken  the  old 
Stability  of  the  ministry.  In  no  profession  are  men 
exposed  to  greater  changes  than  in  ours.  Prepare 
yourself  for  the  worst,  while  you  hope  for  the  best. 
Cherish  as  among  the  first  virtues  of  your  office,  a  firm, 
manly,  self-denying  spirit.  Let  not  the  comforts  of 
life  grow  into  your  soul.     Be  simple  in  your  habils,  in 
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food,  raiment,  pleasures.  Be  frugal,  tliiit  you  may  be 
just,  may  "have  to  give  to  hlra  that  needcth,"  and  may 
be  fitted  to  sustain  privations  with  dignity.  Build  up 
in  yourself  an  energy  of  purpose,  an  iron  strength  of 
principle,  a  loftiness  of  sentiment,  which  will  disarm 
outward  changes,  and  give  power  to  your  ministry, 
whether  in  a  prosperous  or  adverse  lot.  "  Be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  "Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  He  shall  give  ihee  a 
crown  of  life." 
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DAILY   PRAYER. 


The  Scriptures  of  ttc  Old  and  New  1 
in  enjoining  prayer.  Let  no  man  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, who  lives  without  giving  a  part  of  life  to  this  duty. 
We  aire  not  taught  how  often  we  must  pray  ;  hrat  our 
Lord  in  teaching  us  to  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  implies  that  we  should  pray  daily.  He  has  even 
said  to  us,  "  pray  always  ;"  an  injunction  to  be  ex- 
plained indeed  with  that  latitude  which  many  of  his  pre- 
cepts require,  but  which  is  not  to  be  satisfied,  we  thmt, 
without  regulaj'  and  habitual  devotion.  As  to  the  par- 
taoular  hours  to  be  given  to  this  duty,  every  Christian 
may  choose  them  for  himself.  Our  religion  is  too  lib- 
eral and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to  any  place  or  any  hour 
of  prayer.  But  there  are  parts  of  the  day  particularly 
fe,Vorable  to  this  duty,  and  ,  which, ,  if  possible,  should 
be  redeemed  for  it.  On  these  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
flections. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  morning,  which  even 
nature  seeEos  to  have  pointed  out  to  men  of  difiei-ent  re- 
ligions, as  a  fit  time  for  offerings  to  the  Divinity.  In  the 
iiiomifjg  our  minds  are  not' so  mucb  shakon  by  worldly 
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and  through  the  sky.  It  requires  little  effort  of  imagin- 
ation to  read  delight  in  the  kindled  clouds,  or  in  the 
fields  bright  with  dew.  This  is  the  time  when  we  can 
best  feel  and  bless  the  Power  which  said,  "  let  there  be 
light;"    which  "set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  in  the 
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neaveiis,"  nnd  made  liim  the  dispenser  of    fniitfuiness 
and  enjoyment  through  all  regions. 

If  we  next  look  at  ourselves,  what  materials  does  the 
morning  furnish  for  devout  thought !  At  the  close  of  the 
past  day,  we  were  exhausted  by  our  labors,  and  unable 
to  move  without  wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluggish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the  most  interesting 
objects.  From  this  state  of  exhaustion,  we  sunk  grad- 
ually into  entire  insensibility.  Our  limbs  became  mo- 
tionless ;  our  senses  were  shut  as  in  death.  Our  thoughts 
were  suspended,  or  only  wandered  confusedly  and  with- 
out aim.  Our  friends,  and  the  universe,  and  God  him- 
self were  forgotten.  And  what  a  change  does  the  nioin- 
ing  bring  with  it !  On  waking,  we  find  that  sleep,  the 
image  of  death,  has  silently  infused  into  us  a  new  life. 
The  weary  hmbs  are  braced  again.  The  dim  eye  has 
become  bright  and  piercing.  The  mind  is  returned  from 
the  region  of  forge  tfu  In  ess  to  its  old  possessions.  Friends 
are  met  again  with  a  new  interest.  We  are  again  capa- 
ble of  devout  sentiment,  virtuous  effort,  and  Christian 
hope.  Willi  what  subjects  of  gratitude,  then,  does  the 
morning  fiimish  us  !  We  can  hardly  recall  the  state  of 
insensibility  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  without  a 
consciousness  of  our  dependence,  or  think  of  the  reno- 
vation of  our  powers  and  intellectual  being,  without  feel- 
ing our  obligation  to  God.  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  the  consideration,  if  we  will  fix  our  minds 
upon  it,  that  God  thought  of  us  when  we  could  not 
think ;  that  he  watched  over  (is  when  we  had  no  power 
lu  avert  peril  from  ourselves  ;  that  he  continued  our  vital 
motions,  and  in  due  lime  broke  the  chains  of  sleep,  and 
Bet  our  imprisoned  faculties  free.  How  fit  is  it,  at  tiiis 
hour,  to  raise  to  God  the  eyes  which  he  has  opened,  and 
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the  arm  which  he  has  slrenglhencd  ;  to  acknowledge 
his  providence  ;  and  lo  consecrate  to  him  the  powers 
which  he  has  renewed  .'  How  fit  that  he  should  be  tiis 
firs'  object  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  which  he  has 
restored  !  How  fit  to  employ  in  his  praise  the  tongiio 
which  he  has  loosed,  and  the  breath  which  he  Imn 
spared. 

But  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  devotion,  not  only 
from  its  relation  to  the  past  night,  but  considered  as  tlie 
introduction  of  a  new  day.  To  a  thinking  mind,  how 
natural  at  this  hour  are  such  reflections  as  the  following  : 


— I  am  now  to  enter  on  a 
afresh  in  my  course.      I 
I  have  often  gone  as     y 
may  never  be  effaced 
never  he  forgotten  ; 
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lions  which  have  ofte 
ed  again  with  oppor 
often  neglected.     I  am 
to  help  in  moulding  th 
happiness  of  their  pr 
talu  is  this  day  !     Wh 
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■Aiih  \he  sentiments  of  the  heait,  but  teiida  to  make  the 
day  hapfjy,  usefu!,  nnd  urtuous  Hivmg  cast  ouiselves 
on  ihe  mercy  and  protection  of  Ihe  Almi^blj,  we  slnll 
go  forth  tilth  new  ronfideiit-e  to  the  labois  and  duties 
I'hich  he  imposes  Oui  eailj  pnjer  will  help  to  ?hed 
ju  odoL  oi  piely  thiough  the  whole  Ide  God,  liaimg 
(list  occupied,  will  more  easilj  lecur  to  our  ramd  Our 
fiist  step  will  be  ni  the  right  path,  and  we  may  hope  a 
happy  issue 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  dcFOtioc,  it  ought  not  lo 
be  omitted  \\ithout  necessity  If  our  cii  cum  stances  will 
allow  the  pnulege,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no  pait  of  the 
tnoiniog  IS  sipent  in  piajei  If  God  find  no  plate  in  our 
mmdi  at  that  eaily  and  peiceiul  bout,  he  will  haidlj  il- 
■.  II  lo  us  m  the  tumults  of  life  If  the  benefits  of  the 
iiiommg  do  not  soften  us,  we  can  hardJj  expect  the  heatt 
to  mplt  with  gratitude  diiough  the  day  If  the  woild 
=hen  rush  in  and  take  posse'fsion  of  us,  when  we  are  at 
■some  distance  and  hue  had  a  lesjjite  from  its  cates,  ho\ 
c^n  we  hope  to  sliake  it  off  when  we  shall  be  m  the 
midst  of  it,  pressed  and  agitated  bj  it  on  p\ei)  side  ' 
Let  a  part  of  the  moining,  if  pos'sible,  be  sPt  apait  lo 
devotion  ,  and  to  this  end  we  should  fix  the  hour  of  iis- 
nz,  so  that  we  ma)  ha^e  an  eatl\  hour  at  our  own  di'<- 
posdl  Our  piety  is  susptciouSj  if  we  tan  lenoiince,  as. 
loo  minj  do,  the  plLasuics  and  bonefiis  of  eaily  prayei, 
lathei  than  forego  the  senseless  mdulgeiice  of  unnecessa- 
ij  sleep  What  '  we  can  rise  early  enough  ioi  busi- 
ness "We  can  e\en  anncipite  the  daHn,  d  a  iaionie 
pleasLiie  oi  an  uncommon  gain  lequires  the  cfTcil  Bit 
»e  cannot  use,  thit  »e  nia}  bless  our  gieal  Benpfactoi, 
fhat  lie  may  arm  oursehes  for  the  seveie  conflicts  to 
ivliich  ouf  pnnciplcs  am  to  bo  exposed  !  Wc  ai'e  willing 
VOL.   y.  38 
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lo  rush  into  the  world,  without  thanks  offered,  or  a 
blessing  sought  !  From  a  daj  thus  begun,  what  ought 
we  to  expect  hut  thoughtlessness  ani!  guilt  ? 

Let  us  noiv  con'sidei  another  p.iU  of  the  day,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  dulj  of  jiiajei  ,  we  mean  the  evening. 
This  season,  like  the  morning,  is  calm  and  quiet.  Our 
labors  aie  ended  The  bustle  of  life  has  gone  by.  The 
distracting  glare  of  the  day  has  vauished.  The  darkness 
which  surrounds  us,  favors  seriousness,  composure,  and 
solemnity.  At  night  the  earth  fades  from  our  sight, 
and  nothing  of  creation  is  left  us  but  the  starry  heavens, 
so  vast,  so  magnificent,  so  serene,  as  if  lo  guide  up 
our  thoughts  above  all  earthly  things  to  God  and  immor- 
tality. 

This  period  should  in  part  be  given  to  prayer,  as  it 
rurnishes  a  variety  of  devotional  topics  and  excitements. 
The  evening  ts  the  close  of  an  important  division  of 
time,  and  k  therefore  a  fit  and  natural  season  for  slop- 
ping ar  d  lookmg  back  on  the  di\  4nd  can  we  ever 
look  hick  Oil  a  daj,  which  hLais  no  witness  lo  God,  and 
lays  no  claim  to  our  yai  t  ide  '  ^Vho  io  it  that  strength- 
ens us  for  dill}  hbor,  E;i\es  us  dailj  biead,  continues 
our  fiienda  and  common  plea  ores  and  grants  us  the 
privilege  of  retiring  after  the  cares  of  the  d^J  lo  a  quiet 
and  beloved  home  '  The  teiiew  of  llie  di^  will  often 
suggest  not  only  these  ordinary  benefits,  but  peculiar 
proofs  of  God's  goodness,  unlocked  for  successes,  sin- 
gnlar  concurrences  of  favorable  events,  signal  blessings 
sent  to  our  friends,  or  new  and  powerful  aids  to  our 
own  virtue,  which  call  for  peculiar  thankfulness.  And 
shall  all  these  benefits  pass  away  unnoticed  ?  Shall 
we  retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the  w'earied  brute  .' 
IldW  fit  and  natural  is  it,  to  cloie  with  pious  acknowl- 
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edgment,  (he  day  whioli  has  been  filled  with  Divine  be- 
neficence ! 

But  tho  evening  is  the  time  to  review,  not  only  our 
blessings,  but  our  actions.  A  reflecting  mind  ivill  natu- 
rally remember  at  this  hour  that  another  day  is  gone, 
and  gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our  Judge.  How  natural 
and  useful  to  inquire,  what  report  it  has  carried  to  heav- 
en. Perhaps  wc  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back 
on  a  day,  which,  in  its  general  tenor,  has  been  Innoceot 
and  puce,  which,  having  begun  with  God's  praise,  has 
been  spent  as  in  his  presence  ;  which  lias  proved  the 
reality  of  our  principles  in  temptation  ;  and  shall  such  a 
day  end  without  gratefully  acknowledging  Him,  in  whose 
strength  we  have  been  strong,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the 
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One  phsei'vation  more,  anil  we  have  done.  The 
evening  is  a  fit  time  for  prayer,  not  only  as  it  ends  liie 
day,  but  as  it  Immedialely  precedes  the  period  of  re- 
pose. The  hours  of  activity  having  passed,  wo  are 
soon  to  sink  into  insensibility  and  sleep.  How  fit  that 
we  resign  ourselves  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who  never 
sJeeps,  to  whom  the  darkness  is  as  the  light,  and  whose 
providence  is  our  only  safety  !  How  fit  to  entreat  him, 
that  he  would  keep  tis  to  another  day  ;  or,  if  our  bed 
should  prove  our  grave,  that  he  would  give  us  a  part 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  awake  us  to  a  purer 
and  immortal  life.  The  most  important  periods  of 
prayer  have  r;ow  been  pointed  out.  Let  our  prayers, 
like  the  ancient  sacrl0ces,  ascend  morning  and  evening. 
Let  our  days  begin  and  end  with  God. 
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We  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation  of  extending  . 
Christianity,  is  more  felt  than  in  many  past  ages.  There 
is  much  stir,  motion,  and  zeal  around  us  in  this  good 
cause.  Even  those  who  seem  not  to  be  burdened  by 
an  excess  of  piety  themselves,  are  in  earnest  to  give  it 
to  others.  The  activity  of  mukifudes  is  taking  strongly 
this  direction  ;  and  as  men  are  naturally  restless,  and 
ant  oon  fo  ac  on,  and  will  do  mischief  rather  than 
do  o  1  g  a  ph  lanthropisl  will  rejoice  that  this  new 
chi  nel  s  ope  e  1  f  r  carrying  off  the  superabundant  en- 
erg  es  of  Ittudes,  even  if  no  other  good  should  re- 
sult fron    t 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good.  We  trust, 
ihat,  whilst  many  inferior  motives  and  many  fanatical 
impulses  are  giving  birth  and  action  to  large  associations 
in  Christendom  ;  whilst  the  love  of  sway  in  some,  and 
the  love  of  congregating  in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
doing  something  great  and  at  a  distance  in  all,  are  rear- 
ing mighty  institutions  among  us,  —  still  many  sincere 
Christians  are  governed  in  these  concerns  by  a  supreme 
desire  of  spreading  Christianity.  They  have  found  the 
Gospel  an  infinite  good,  and  would  communicate  it  to 
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iheir  fellow -beings.  They  have  drunk  from  the  Foun- 
tain of  Life,  and  would  send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden 
every  wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  assuage  the 
thirst  of  every  anxious  and  afflicted  mind.  They  turn 
with  continual  pleasure  to  the  prophetic  passages  of 
Scripture,  and,  interpreting  them  by  their  wishes,  hope 
a  speedy  change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  and 
are  impatient  to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous  renova- 
tion. That  they  are  doing  good  we  doubt  not,  though 
jieihaps  not  in  the  way  which  they  imagine  or  would 
prefer.  The  immediate  and  general  success  of  their 
attempts  would  perhaps  be  ultimately  injurious  toChris- 
tianily.  They  are  sending  out,  together  with  Cod's 
Word,  coi'rupt  interpretations  of  some  parts  of  it,  which 
considerably  neutralize  its  saving  power,  and  occasion- 
ally make  it  a  positive  injury.  They  are  perhaps  to  do 
good,  not  by  success,  so  much  as  by  failure.  Almost  ail 
g  I  |l  I   d        d    Uj  !   by 

m    1   d   wi    1  I        b       !         d  f  y 

f  1     lal     f  I  m  !  f      p  Th 

fi       1  b  f       d     I    1  I  h  h  ho 

f       !         wl  d      d  h  1  b     n     B 

ff        lly  1        1         1  B      b      h  I 

my  CI  1  blhgdk 

f         p     y    I  d       If  f   i   y      d 

1  dp  f    II        1        I  b 

f  T      d  pM     I     py      d  1  T 

Ch  II  I  h  w    d      E  d  e,         f 

travagance  in  such  a  cause  may  be  forgiven.  Men  are 
willing  that  the  iuiogination  should  be  kindled  on  other 
subjects  ;  thai  the  Judgment  should  sometimes  slumber, 
and  leave  the  affections  to  feed  on  hopes  brighter  than 
reali'y  ;  that  patriotism,  and   philanthropy,  and  the  (lo- 
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moslic  affections,  should  sometimes  break  out  in  chival- 
rous enterprises,  and  should  seek  their  ends  by  means  on 
whicb  the  reasoo  may  look  coldly.  Why,  then,  sliall 
we  frown  on  every  deviation  from  the  strictest  judicious- 
ness ill  a  concern  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  heart, 
as  tlie  extension  of  Christianity  ?  Men  may  be  too  ra- 
tional as  well  as  too  fervent ;  and  the  man  whose  pious 
wish  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world,  rises  into  a 
strong  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  who,  taking  his 
measure  of  duly  from  the  primitive  disciples,  covets 
sacrifices  in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incomparably  nobler 
spirit  than  he,  who,  believing  that  the  moral  condition 
of  the  ivorld  is  as  invariable  as  tlie  laws  of  material 
nature,  and  seeldng  pretexts  for  sloth  in  a  heart-chilling 
philosophy,  has  no  concern  for  the  multitudes  who  are 
sitting  in  darkness,  and  does  nothing  to  spread  the  re- 
ligion which  he  believes  to  have  come  from  Heaven. 

There  is  one  danger,  however,  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  we  are  aiming  to  send  Christianity  tea 
distance,  which  demands  attention.  It  is  the  danger 
of  neglecting  the  best  methods  of  propagating  Christi- 
anity, of  overlooking  much  plainer  obligations  than  that 
of  converting  Heathens,  of  forgetting  the  claims  of  our 
religion  at  home  and  by  our  firesides.  It  happens,  that 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  our  most  important 
duties  are  quiet,  retired,  noiseless,  attracting  httie  no- 
tice, and  administering  htlle  powerful  excitement  to  the 
imagination.  The  surest  efforts  for  extending  Cbrisli- 
anity,  are  those  which  few  observe,  which  are  recorded 
in  no  magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniversaries.  Immortal- 
ized by  no  eloquence.  Such  efforts,  being  enjoined 
only  by  conscience  and  God,  and  rer^uiring  steady,  pa- 
tient, un.wearied   toil,  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  per-- 
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haps  never  more  so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popu- 
lar subsiitute  for  ihem,  and  when  we  can  discharge  oui 
consciences  by  labors,  which,  demanding  little  self- 
denial,  are  yet  talked  of  as  ihe  highest  exploits  of  Chris- 
tian chariij.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  most  is  said  of 
labors  to  propagate  Christianity,  the  least  may  be  really 
and  effectLially  done.  We  hear  a  torrent  roaring,  and 
iina^iie  that  the  fields  are  plentifully  watered,  when  the 
tor.'ent  owes  its  violence  to  a  ruinous  concentraLion  of 
streams  which  before  moved  quietly  in  a  thousand  little 
channels,  moistening  the  hidden  roots,  and  publishing 
their  course,  not  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye,  by  the  re- 
freshing verdnre  which  grew  up  around  them.  It  is 
proper,  then,  when  new  methods  are  struck  out  for 
sending  Christianity  abroad,  to  remind  men  often  of  the 
oidfashioned  methods  of  promoting  it,  lo  insist  on  the 
sjjperiority  of  the  means  which  are  in  almost  every 
roan's  reach,  which  require  no  extensive  associations, 
and  which  do  not  subject  us  to  tlie  temptations  of  «xag 
gerated  praise.  We  do  not  mean  thai  any  exertion, 
which  promises  to  extend  our  religion  in  any  tolerable 
Elate  of  purity,  is,to  be  declined.  But  the  first  rank  is 
to  he  given  to  the  efforts  which  God  has  made  the  plain 
duties  of  men  in  ah  ranks  and  conditions  of  life.  Two 
of  tliese  methods  wiJI  be  briefly  tnentioned. 

First,  every  individual  should  feel,  that  whilst  his  in- 
fluence over  other  men's  hearts  and  charac  er  s  very 
bounded,  his  power  over  his  own  heart  is  grea  d  co 
slant,  and  that  his  zeal  for  extending  Chris  an  y  s  o 
appear  chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own  d  and 
life.  Let  him  remember  that  be  as  trnly  enla  ges  God  s 
kingdom  by  invigorating  hia  own  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  by  coramunicating  ihem   to  others.      Oar 
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tirsl  conceni  is  at  home,  our  chief  work  is  in  our  own 
breasts.  It  is  idle  to  lalk  of  our  aasiety  for  oiliei- 
men's  souls,  if  ive  neglect  our  own.  Without  per- 
sonal virtue  and  religion,  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would, 
do  much  for  (he  cause  of  Christ,  It  is  only  by  purify- 
ing our  own  conceptions  of  God  aod  duty,  that  we  can 
give  clear  and  useful  views  to  others.  We  must  firsl 
feel  ihe  power  of  religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend 
7t  with  an  unaffected  and  prevalent  zeal.  Would  we, 
iheit,  promote  pure  Christianity  -'  Let  us  see  that  it 
be  planted  and  take  root  in  our  own  minds,  and  that  no 
busy  concern  for  others  take  us  from  the  labor  of  self- 
inspection,  and  the  retired  and  silent  offices  of  piety. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
first.  It  is  exampie.  This  is  a  means  within  the  reach 
of  ali.  Be  our  station  in  Jife  what  it  may,  it  has  duties, 
in  pprformino-  which  faithfully  we  "■ive  imporiant  aid  to 
h  imlydpyThfl       yf! 
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oiii-  icitegrity  in  the  resorls  of  business,  sweeteting  our 
tempers  in  seasons  of  provocation,  disposing  us  habiiu- 
ally  to  sympathy  with  oihers,  to  '  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness under  oiif  own  affliciions,  to  candid  judgment,  and 
to  sacrifices  for  others'  good  ;  and  we  may  hope  ihaE 
our  light  will  not  shine  uselessly,  that  some  slumbering 
conscience      11  b  d  bj   1  y       '  ' 

ii;nce  and  p  hi  fig         h  Idlj 
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fead  our  lives  ;  and  what  wonder,  if  tliey  reject  vviib 
scorn  a  system  under  which  the  vices  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished so  luxuriantly.  The  Indian  of  both  heniispherc.^i 
has  reason  to  set  down  the  Christian  as  little  better 
than  himself     He  associates   with  the  name,  perfidy, 
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fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter.  Can  we  wondev  that  lie 
is  uRwilling  to  receive  a  religion  from  the  hand  which  lias 
chained  or  robbed  him  ?  Thus,  bad  example  is  the 
great  obstiuction  to  Christiaaity,  abroad  as  weil  as  at 
home  ;  and  perhaps  little  good  is  to  be  done  abroad,  until 
we  become  better  at  home,  until  real  Christians  under- 
stand and  practise  their  religion  more  tlioroughly,  and  by 
tiieir  example  and  influence  spread  it  among  tbeir  neigh- 
bours and  through  their  country,  so  that  the  aspect  of 
Christian  nations  &hall  be  less  shocking  and  repulsive  to 
the  Jew,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  Our  first  labor  should 
be  upon  ourselves  ;  and  Indeed  if  our  religion  be  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  more  fruit  among  ourselves,  it  hardly 
seems  to  deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for  its  propagation. 
The  question  is  an  important  one,  —  Would  much  be 
gained  to  heathen  countries,  were  we  to  make  them  pre- 
cisely what  nations  called  Christians  now  are  ?  That 
the  change  would  be  beneficial,  we  grant ;  but  how  m'my 
dark  stains  would  remain  on  tlieir  chaiaciers  !  They 
would  continue  to  fight  and  shed  blood  as  they  now  do, 
to  resent  inj  r'es  1  otlj  to  worship  present  gain  and  dis- 
tinction, and  o  pu  sue  t!  e  common  business  of  life  on 
Ihe  principles  of  u  d  sg  sed  selfishness ;  and  they  would 
learn  one  lesson  of  q  y  which  tbey  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired, and  tl  a  s  to  condemn  and  revile  their  brethren 
who  should  happen  o  ew  the  most  perplexed  points 
of  theology  dife  enij  i  o  themselves.  The  truth  is, 
Christian  na  ons  ant  a  genuine  reformation,  one  worthy 
of  the  name  They  need  to  have  their  zeal  directed, 
not  so  much  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  as 
to  the  application  of  its  plain  precepts  to  their  dady 
business,  to  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the  treat- 
menl    ol'  ihcii    dnmasli''"   ind   dependent-,  and   fo    fbeir 
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social  and  religious  intercourse.  They  need  to  under- 
sland,  that  a  man's  piety  ia  to  be  estimated,  not  so  muel' 
by  his  professions  or  direct  religious  exercises,  as  by  a 
conscientious  surrender  of  his  will,  passions,  worldly  in- 
terests, and  prejudices,  to  the  acknowledged  duties  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  by  a  philanthropy  resembling 
in  its  great  features  of  mildness,  activity,  and  endurance, 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  need  to  give  up  their  severe 
inquisition  into  llieir  neighbours'  opinions,  and  to  begin 
in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves,  and  to  communicate  to 
others,  a  nobler  standard  of  temper  and  practice  than 
they  have  yet  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  In  a  word; 
diey  need  to  learn  the  real  value  and  design  of  Christian- 
ity, by  the  only  thorough  and  effectual  process  ;  that  is, 
by  drinking  deeply  into  its  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
If,  in  this  age  of  societies,  we  should  think  it  wise  to  rec 
oramend  another  institution  for  the  propagation  of  Chris 
lianiiy,  it  would  be  one,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  pledged  to  assist  and  animate  one  another  in  living 
according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  How  far  such 
a  measure  would  be  eifectual,  we  venture  not  to  predict; 
but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  should  it  prosper,  it 
would  do  more  for  spreading  the  Gospel,  than  all  other 
associations  which  are  now  receiving  the  patronage  of  the 
Christian  world. 
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Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends,  the 
extent  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  the  virtuss  of 
ordinary  life.  No  man  perhaps  is  aware,  how  much  our 
moral  and  social  sentiments  are  fed  from  this  fountain  ; 
how  powerless  conscience  would  become  without  the 
belief  of  a  God  ;  bow  palsied  would  be  human  benevo- 
lence, were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevolence 
to  quicken  and  sustain  it ;  bow  suddenly  the  whole  social 
fabric  would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  it  would 
sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  of  accountableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be 
utterly  erased  from  every  mind.  Once  let  men  thor- 
oughly believe  that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of 
chance  ;  that  no  superior  intelligence  concerns  itself  with 
human  affairs  ;  that  all  their  improvements  perish  for  ever 
at  death  ;  that  the  weak  have  no  guardian,  and  tbe  injur- 
ed no  avenger  ;  that  there  is  no  recompense  for  sacrifices 
to  uprightness  and  the  public,  ^ood  ;  that  an  oatb  is  un- 
heard in  heaven  ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no  witness  but 
tbe  perpetrator  ;  that  human  existence  has  no  purpose, 
and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend  ;  that  this  brief  life 
is  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  ex- 
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tliiction  ;  once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  anu 
who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desola- 
tion which  would  follow?  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  hii- 
nian  laws  and  natural  sympathy  would  hold  society  to- 
gether. As  reasonably  might  we  believe,  that  were  the 
sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches  could  illumi- 
nate and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize  the  earth.  What 
is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tender- 
ness, if  man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day  ?  and 
what  is  he  more,  if  Atheism  be  ti-ue  ?  Erase  ail  thought 
and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness  and 
sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Appetite, 
knovjing  no  restraint,  and  poverty  and  suffering  having 
no  solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  re- 
straints of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  principle,  would 
be  mocked  and  spurned  as  unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid 
self-interest  would  supplant  every  other  feeling,  and  man 
would  become  in  fact,  what  the  theory  of  Atheism  de- 
clares him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes. 

It  particularly  deserves  attention  in  this  discussion, 
that  the  Christian  rehgion  is  singularly  important  to  free 
communities.  In  truth,  we  may  doubt  whether  civii 
freedom  can  subsist  without  it.  ,  This  at  least  we  know, 
that  equal  rights  and  an  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, have  never  been  enjoyed  whore  this  religion  has  not 
b  d  d       I    f  f        ■      ■      ■  fi        ,, 
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supreme  homage  which  has  been  so  impiously  lavished  on 
crowned  and  titled  fellow- creatures.  Thus  its  whole 
tendency  is  free.  It  lays  deeply  the  only  foundations  of 
liberty,  wh  ch  are  the  pr  cc  pies  of  benevolence,  justice, 
and  respect  foi  1  n  an  at  e  The  spirit  of  liberty  is 
not  me  ely  as  n  It  de  n  ng  ne,  a  jealousy  of  our  own 
particulai  r  ghts  an  n  ill  ngness  to  be  oppressed  our- 
selves, but  a  respect  fo  he  ghts  of  others,  and  an  un- 
willingi  ess  thjt  any  man  \  1  e  1  er  high  or  low,  should  be 
wronged  a  d  t  ampled  u  de  foot.  Now  this  is  the  sjiii'il 
of  Chr  an  y  a  d  1  be  j  Its  no  security,  any  farther 
than  th  s  upr  gi  I  b  1  f 

ates  a  comm  n  ) 

In  at  oti  er         II       1  b  f       d     1  b     y      Id 
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contact  wiih  lis,  ihat  many  of  us  enjoy  ils  blessings  with 
hardly  a  thought  of  its  existence.  This  Is  the  perfection 
of  freedom  ;  and  to  what  do  we  owe  this  condition  .'  I 
answer,  lo  die  power  of  those  laws  which  rehg  o  wr  tes 
on  our  hearts,  which  unite  and  concenti'ate  publ  c  op  on 
againct  injustice  aud  oppression,  which  spread  a  sp  t 
of  equity  and  good  will  through  the  community  Thu3 
religion  is  the  soul  of  freedom,  and  no  nat  on  i  dtr 
heaven  has  such  an  interest  in  it  as  ourselves. 
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But  we  have  a  higher  motive  than  the  relief  and  grati- 
fication of  persona]  feelings,  for  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr. 
Gallison.  We  consider  his  character  as  singularly  in- 
structive, particularly  to  that  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity, young  men.  His  life,  whilst  it  here  strong  tes- 
timony to  those  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
in  which  all  ranks  and  ages  have  an  interest,  and  on  which 
society  rests,  seems  to  us  peculiarly  valuable,  as  a  com- 
meciary  on  the  capacities  ani]  right  application  of  youth ; 
as  demonstra  ^  la  a  jo  g  man  maj  be  one  wh  t 
honor,  love,  rnd  nfluence  lenjgle  oudlnad 
how  attractive     e   he  CI        an  e         ha  a  e     1    i 

is  generally  con  de  ed  a  lea  a  enable  o  1  k  s  of 
religion,  Fo  )o  g  n  en  e  ch  efi}  al  e  1  eco  d 
and  ive  do  it  v  ha  deep  o  on  I  a  so  e  }  nno 
he  served  mo  e  effe  u  lly  la  I  y  sj  rea  1  ne;  h  ougl 
this  class  a  pu  e  no  al  and  a  deepe  sen  e  of  e  pon 
sibility,  than  are  now  enforced  by  public  opinion  ;  for  our 
young  men  are  soon  to  be  ihe  fathers,  guides,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  community  ;  and  however  examples  may 
now  and  then  occur  of  early  profligacy  changed  by  time 
into  purity  and  virtue,  yet  too  often  the  harvest  answers 
to  the  seed,  the  building  lo  the  foundation  ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  appear  on  that  great  day  which  is  to  unfold  the 
consequences  of  actions,  that  even  forsaken  vice  leaves 
wounds  in  the  mind,  which  are  slowly  healed,  and  which 
injure  the  moral  powers,  and  predispose  to  moral  disease, 
through  the  whole  life. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  proper  lo  observe,  (hat 
there  is  no  country,  in  which  society  has  such  an  inter- 
est In  bringing  strong  moral  and  religious  influences  to 
bear  on  young  men,  as  in  this  ;  for  our  country  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  premature  growth  of  those  lo  whom 
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11  gi^ei  biLth  Various  cii  cum  stances  here  de^ebpe  the 
miiid  aod  actve  powers  eailiei  tban  in  Lurope  Oui 
J  oui  g  men  come  forttird  sooner  into  life  mix  sooner  m 
x\e  sill  ai  d  conflicts!  ol  businea!.  and  politics  ind  foim 
sooi  er  the  most  iniportaiit  domestic  lelations  It  has 
ofte  1  been  suggested,  that  the  mind  suSers  undei  th  s 
fore  ng  system,  that  it  is  exhausted  by  excess  oi  action, 
that  a  slower  growth  would  give  it  e,  eatei  stien^th  ind 
expansion.  But  be  this  true  or  not  (and  we  trust  that 
the  BuggestioD  is  founded  on  remote  analogies  rather  than 
on  observation),  one  tiling  is  plain,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  young  advance  rapidly  in  intellect  and  activity,  there 
should  be  powerful  application  of  moral  and  religious 
truths  and  sanctions  io  their  consciences  and  hearts. 
Their  whole  nature  should  grow  at  once.  The  moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  God,  should  not  slumber,  whilst  the 
intellect  and  the  passions  are  awake  and  enlarging  them- 
selves with  a  fearful  energy,  A  conviction  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  society,  should  be  deeply  wrought 
into  the  opening  reason,  so  as  to  recur  through  life  with 
the  force  of  instinct,  Mr.  Gallison  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  tbo  early  and  harmonious  unfolding  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  in  this  view  bis  character  is 
particnlarly  fitted  to  the  wants  and  dangers  of  our  stale 
of  society. 

When  we  know  or  hear  of  uncommon  excellence,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  by  what  propitious  circumstances  it 
was  formed ;  and  hence  the  curiosity  which  has  sifted  so 
.diligently  the  early  history  of  eminent  men.  But  such 
investigations,  we  believe,  generally  teach  ns,  that  char- 
acter is  more  independent  on  outward  circumstances  than 
is  usually  thotigbi,  that  the  chief  causes  which  form  a 
superior  mind  are  within   ilself.     Whilst  the  Supreme 
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Bcmg  encourages  libeially  ihe  labors  of  education,  by 
connecting  with  them  many  good  and  almost  sure  results, 
stili,  as  if  to  magnify  his  own  power  and  to  teach  men 
humility  and  dependence,  he  often  produces,  ivilh  few  or 
no  means,  a  strength  of  intellect  and  principle,  a  grace 
and  dignity  of  character,  iihich  the  most  anxious  human 
culture  cannot  confer.  In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Galli- 
son,  we  find  no  striking  circumstances  or  incidents  which 
determined  the  peculiarities  of  his  future  character.  The 
processes,  by  which  he  became  what  he  was,  were  in- 
ward ;  and  the  only  voice,  which  could  disclose  them,  is 
now  silent  in  death. 

He  was  born  in  Marblehead,  October,  1788.  His 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  sur- 
vived his  birth  but  a  few  hours ;  and  his  life  began  with 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  life's  afflictions,  the  loss  of  a 
mother's  love.  He  was  so  happy,  however,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  singular  and  never-faihug  kindness  to  his  sur- 
viving parent,  whom  he  requited  with  no  common  fihal 
attachment ;  and  he  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  good 
effects  of  thai  more  unrestrained  and  tender  intercourse 
belween  parents  and  children,  which  distinguishes  the 
present  from  the  past  age.  He  was  early  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  now  President  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  then  preceptor  of  an 
academy,  and  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Marble- 
head.  He  is  said  to  have  endeared  himself  to  his  rever- 
ed instructor,  by  bis  docility,  industry,  modesty,  love  of 
truth,  and  steady  improvement.  He  held  a  high  but 
unenvied  rank  at  school ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  evidence  of  early  judgment  and  a  constant  mind,  that 
some  of  the  friendships  of  that  early  period  went  with 
him  to  the  grave,  and  were  among  the  best  enjoyments 
of  his  life. 
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He  entered  the  University  at  Cambridge,  A.  D.  IS03, 
m  the  fifteenth  yeai  of  his  age  ;  and  whilst  his  iinieniii- 
ting  application  gne  Inm  ihe  full  benefit  of  its  various 
provisions  for  literary  improvement,  his  consistent  char- 
acter and  social  iiitue?  won  for  him  universal  confidence 
and  esteem  On  lea\mg  the  University,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and,  having  completed  his  preparation  under  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Marblehead,  A.  D.  ISIO.  By  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  soon  removed  to  this  metropolis,  a  more 
proper,  because  wider  sphere  of  action.  Here  he  ex- 
perienced, for  a  time,  those  anxieties  and  depressions 
which  form  the  common  trial  of  young  men  who  enter  a 
crowded  profession.  But  his  prospects  were  brightened 
by  a  connexion  in  business,  which  he  formed  with  the 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  and  which,  as  it  was  unsolicited 
and  attended  by  other  flattering  citmumstances,  gave  him 
B  gratifying  assurance  of  the  confidence  which  he  had 
inspired.  The  progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
was  soon  a  matter  of  common  remark  ;  and  those  who 
were  most  capable  of  understanding  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  legal  attainments,  were  confident,  that,  should  his 
life  be  spared,  he  would  attain  the  highest  honors  of  his 
profession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age  of  32.  The 
shock  given  tn  the  commnnit)  by  thia  ev  ent,  was  unusual, 
and  the  calamitj  was  heightened  by  Hs  unexpectedness. 
His  general  health,  cheeifulness,  and  activity,  had  given 
'the  promise  of  a  long  life,  and  his  friends  weie  not  alarm- 
ed for  him  until  a  week  befoie  his  death  His  disease 
was  an  inflamraalion  of  the  brain,  which  first  discovered 
itself  m   shght   ^bflra[IOlJ'.    nf  mind,  and   i 
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deliriiim.  This  awful  eclipse  of  reason  continued  to  tlie 
last,  so  that  his  friends  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  from  bis  dying  lips  assurances  of  his  Christian 
hope.  Some  of  them,  however,  recollect  with  pleasure, 
that  at  ihe  beginning  of  his  disease,  when  his  intellect 
was  rather  exalted  than  deranged,  his  expressions  of  re- 
ligious feeling  and  joy  were  unusually  strong  ;  and  he  has 
left  them  higher  cousolation  than  a  dying  testimony,  even 
the  memory  of  a  blameless  and  well-spent  life. 

Having  given  this  brief  record  of  a  life  too  peaceful 
and  prosperous  to  furnish  matter  for  biography,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  views  of  the  character  of  Mr,  Gallison. 
—  His  chief  distinction  was  not  talent,  although  he  had 
fine  powers  of  intellect,  and  a  capacity  of  attention, 
which,  in  usefulness  if  not  in  splendor,  generally  sur- 
passes genius.  His  primary  characteristic,  and  that 
which  gave  him  his  peculiar  weight  in  the  community, 
was  the  force  of  moral  and  religious  principle  ;  a  force, 
which  operated  widi  the  steadiness  of  a  law  of  nature,  a 
paramount  energy,  which  suffered  no  portion  of  life  or 
intellect  to  be  wasted,  which  concentrated  all  his  facul- 
ties and  feehngs  on  worthy  objects.  His  powers  did  not 
astonish,  but  none  of  them  were  lost  to  himself  or  socie- 
ty. His  great  distinction  was  the  singleness  of  his  mind, 
the  sway  which  duty  had  gained  over  him,  his  habit  of 
submitting  to  this,  as  to  an  inviolable  ordinance  of  the 
universe.  Conscience  was  consulted  reverently  as  an 
oracle  of  God.  The  moral  power  seemed  always  at 
work  in  his  breast,  and  its  control  reached  to  his  whole 
life. 

We  sometimes  witness  a  strong  regard  to  duty,  which 
confers  little  grace  or  interest  on  the  character,  because 
parlial  and  exclusive  views  are  taken  of  duty,  and  God 
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fnendb.  He  had  stiong  feeling,  yet  a  calm  judgment  , 
and  unwearied  activily,  without  restlessness  or  precipi- 
tancy. He  had  vigor  and  freedom  of  thought,  but  not 
the  slightest  propensity  to  rash  and  wild  speculation. 
He  had  professional  ardor,  but  did  not  sacrifice  lo  his 
profession  tiie  genera!  improvement  of  his  intellect  and 
heart.  He  loved  study,  and  equally  loved  society.  He 
had  religious  sensibility,  but  a  sensibility  which  never 
rested  until  it  bad  found  its  true  perfection  and  manifes- 
tation in  practice.  His  mind  was  singularly  harmonious, 
a  well,  adjusted  whole  ;  and  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
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signal  confidence  which  he  had  inspired  ;  for  coaHdeiice, 
^3r  the  repose  of  our  minds  on  another,  depends  on  noth- 
ing so  much  as  on  the  propoi'Uon  which  we  observe  in 
his  character.  Even  a  good  feeling,  when  carried  to 
excess,  though  viewed  with  indulgence  and  affection, 
always  shakes  in  a  measure  our  trust. 

From  this  general  survey,  we  pass  to  some  particulars 
of  tbe  character  of  Mr.  Gallison,  His  religion  was  a 
trait  which  claims  our  first  consideration      He  believed 
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tions  of  God,  as  convmced  me  that  his  lelyon  was  no 
less  the  delight  of  his  heart  than  the  guide  of  his  life. 
Though  habilually  temperate  in  his  feelings,  I  have 
sometimes  known  him  kindle  into  rapture  while  con- 
verging on  these  holy  themes." 

But  his  rehgion,  though  strong  and  earnest,  was  in 
unison  with  his  whole  character,  calm,  inquisitive,  ra- 
tional. Uninfected  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  and  un- 
seduced  by  the  fair  promises  of  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
he  formed  his  views  of  the  Christian  system  with  cau- 
tion, and  held  them  without  asperity.     In  regard  to  that 
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imporlant  doctrine,  which  has  lately  agitated  the  com- 
rutinity,  he  was  a  Unitarian,  believing  in  the  preexistence 
of  the  Saviour,  and  as  firmly  believing  that  he  was  a 
distinct  being  Trom  the  Supreme  God,  derived  from 
and  dependent  on  him;  and  he  considered  the  Gospel 
of  John,  which  is  often  esteemed  as  the  strong-hold  of 
opposite  senliments,  as  giving  peculiar  support  to  these 
views.  We  mention  this,  not  because  the  conclusions 
of  so  wise  and  good  a  man  were  necessarily  true,  but 
because  reproach  is  often  thrown  on  the  opinions  which 
he  adopted,  as  wanting  power  to  purify  and  save.  He 
may  have  erred,  for  he  was  a  man  ;  but  who  that  knew 
him  can  doubt,  that  whatever  were  his  errors,  he  held 
the  most  important  and  efficacious  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity  ?  His  religious  friends,  and  they  were  not  a  few, 
can  testify  to  the  seriousness  and  reverence  with  which 
he  approached  the  Scriptures,  and  to  die  fideliiy  with 
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in  a  young  man  of  a  secular  calling,  and  who  mixed  oc- 
casionally in  fashionable  life,  enlisting  so  eai-neslly  in  the 
service  of  the  most  neglected,  yet  most  distinguisliing 
virtues  of  Chiistianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  Christianity  was  so  authori- 
tative, should  he  cliaracterized  by  its  chief  grace,  he- 
nepolence,  we  cannot  wonder.  Nature  formed  him  for 
the  Itind  affections,  and  religious  principle  added  ten- 
derness, steadiness,  dignity,  to  the  impulses  of  nature. 
That  great  maxim  of  Christianity,  "No  man  livelh  to 
himself,"  was  engrayen  on  his  mind.     Without  profes- 
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lies  OD  this  errand  of  charity,  offering  at  once  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  the  pecuniary  means  by  wliich  tlie 
children  might  be  clotiied  decently  to  receive  it  ;  and 
he  gave  a  paj't  of  every  Sunday  to  this  office.  The 
friend,  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  observes,  "  I  was 
much  delighted  to  see  him  one  Sunday,  leading  one  of 
his  little  flock  (who  being  a  stranger  had  not  become 
familiarized  to  his  home)  through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  aod 
inquiring  at  the  humblest  sheds  for  his  dwelling  "  To 
a  man,  crowded  with  husiness  and  iccistomed  to  the 
most  refined  society,  this  lowly  ai  d  unostentatious  mode 
of  charity  could  only  have  been  leconmcnded  by  a  su 
preme  sense  of  religious  and  social  obligation  He 
was  one  of  the  few  among  us,  who  saw  that  the  initia 
tion  of  the  poor  into  moral  and  lel  gious  tiuih  was  an 
office  worthy  of  the  most  culimipd  undei  standing  and 
that  to  leave  it,  as  it  is  soraeti  nes  left  to  tho  p  whose 
zeal  outstrips  their  knowledge,  was  to  expose  to  hazard 
and  reproach  one  of  the  most  po  erful  means  ol  bene 
fiting  society. 

Another  cause  to  which  he  de\  oted  1  mself  was  the 
Peace  Society  of  fhis  Ccmmoiwealth  nnd  to  this  m  ti 
tution  his  mind  was  drawn  and  bound  by  peiceiving  its 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Chiistianity  Acru'itomed 
as  he  was  to  believe  that  everj  pr  nciple  whuh  a  man 
adopts  is  to  be  carried  into  1  fe  he  \ias  slocked  i  th 
the  repugnance  between  the  Chnsti  m  code  ii  d  d  e 
practice  of  its  professed  followers  on  the  s  bject  of 
war  ;  and  he  .believed  that  Christianity,  seconded  as  it 
is  by  the  progress  of  society,  was  a  power  adequate  lo 
the  production  of  a  great  revolution  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  if  its  plain  principles  and  the  plain  interests  of 
men  were  earnestly  unfolded.      There  was   one  part  of 
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this  extensive  topic,  to  which  his  mind  particiifGrlj' 
turned.  He  believed  that  society  had  made  sufficient. 
a(Jvances,  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  expunge  from  the' 
usages  of  war,  the  right  of  capturing  private  property 
Bt  sea.  He  believed  tliat  the  evils  of  war  would  be 
greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence  checked,  were  the 
ocean  to  be  made  a  safe,  privileged,  unmolested  path- 
way for  aU  nations,  whether  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  ihat 
the  minds  of  men  had  become  prepared  for  this  change, 
by  the  respect  now  paid  by  belligerents  to  private  prop- 
erty on  shore  ;  a  mitigation  of  war,  to  be  wholly  as- 
cribed to  the  progress  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  His  interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to 
study  the  history  of  mai'itinie  warfare,  and  probably  no 
man  among  us  had  acquired  a  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  gave  in  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review,  on  Privateering,  and  in 
a  Memorial  to  Congress  against  this  remnant  of  barba- 
rism. To  this  field  of  labor  he  certainly  was  not  drawn 
by  the  hope  of  popularity  ;  and  though  he  outstripped 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  his  efforts  will  not  he 
vain.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  path,  in  which  society, 
if  it  continue  to  advance,  will  certainly  follow  him,  and 
will  at  length  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity 
of  his  design. 

Other  institutions  shared  his  zeal  and  countenance  ; 
but  we  pass  from  these  to  observe,  that  his  benevolence 
was  not  husbanded  for  public  works  or  great  occasions. 
It  entered  into  the  very  frame  and  structure  of  his 
mind,  so  that,  wherever  he  acted,  he  left  its  evidences 
and  fruits.  Even  in  those  employments  where  a  man 
is  expected  to  propose  distinctly  his  own  interest,  he 
looked  be)'oiid  himseif ;  and  those  who  paid  him  for  his 
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services,  felt  that  anothei  debt  was  due,  and  penjonal  at 
tachment  ofteo  spiuigfrom  the  intercourss  of  business 
In  his  socnl  ^nd  domestic  connexions,  how  he  felt  atid 
lued,  and  whit  spjiit  he  bieathed,  we  leain  from  ihn 
countenanceb  and  tones  of  bis  friendi,  when  the/  speak 
of  his  loss  liio  kind  of  pnise  which  t  man  receives 
after  death,  corresponds  generally  with  pieci&ion  to  his 
charactei  We  can  often  see  on  the  decease  of  a  distin 
guijhed  nidividinl,  that  whilst  il\  praise,  few  feel,  that 
the  beau  has  no  biiiden,  on  oppiession  In  the  case  of 
Mr  Gallison,  there  v-ib  a  general,  spontaneous,  ciinvic 
tion,  that  society  had  been  bereaved  ,  and  at  the  same 
tune,  I  leehng  of  per'-onal  beiea\emeiit,  as  1  i  \oid 
which  no  olliei  could  fill,  wcie  made  in  everj  curie  in 
which  he  familiarly  moved  ;  and  this  can  only  he  explain- 
ed by  the  genuine  benevolence,  the  sympathy  with  every 
human  interest,  which  formed  his  character.  His  benev- 
olence, indeed,  was  singularly  unalloyed.  Those  feel- 
ings of  unkindness  which  sometimes  obscure  for  a  mo- 
ment the  goodness  of  e'xcellent  men,  seldom  oi  never 
passed  otn  him  Those  who  best  knen  him,  cannot, 
bj  an  efiort  oi  lm^gmallon,  put  in  aciimomoui,  speech 
into  his  lips,  anj  loii  than  the)  can  think  of  him  tinder 
an  entirely  different  countenante  The  vo  ce  ceases  to 
be  his,  Its  tones  do  not  belong  to  him,  when  thej  would 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  unkindness  We  ha\  e  understood, 
what  we  should  not  doubt,  that  in  hn  profess  on,  amidst 
the  collision  of  rivals,  Ins  ambition  whch  uidoubtedlj 
degenerated  sometimes  into  excess,  was  still  so  control 
led  by  his  generosity  and  uprightness,  that  he  was  neier 
known  to  sullj  with  an  ennous  bieath,  the  honest  fame 
of  another,  oi  to  withhold  a  leady  testimony  to  another's 
wort!        '^c   aieat    was   the  kindliness  of  hn  heait    that 
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constitution.  The  objects  on  which  ho  thought  and 
wrote,  did  not  offer  themselves  to  him  in  the  bright  hues 
of  inspired  imagination,  but  in  the  forms,  dimensions, 
and  colors  of  reality ;  and  yet  there  was  no  tameness  io 
his  conception,  for  the  moral  relations  of  things,  the  most 
sublime  of  all  relations,  he  traced  with  eagerness  and  de- 
lighted to  unfold.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  writings  wo 
perceive  the  marks  of  an  imderstanding  surrounded  by  a 
clear  and  warm  moral  atmosphere.  His  inleliect,  we 
repeal  it,  was  excited  and  developed  very  much  by  moral 
and  religions  principle.  It  was  not  naturally  creative, 
restless,  stirred  by  a  bright  and  burning  imagination.  The 
strong  power  within    was   conscience,    enlightened   mid 
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prehensive  views  of  jurisprudence  and  laborious  research 
into  general  principles,  with  a  singular  accuracy  and  most 
conscientious  fidelity  in  investigating  the  details  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  spontaneous  tri- 
bute of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  to  so  young  a 
brother,  is  perhaps  without  precedent.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  among  his  claims  to  esteem,  that  he  was 
not  usurped  by  a  profession  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  ; 
that  his  tbirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  distinction,  though 
so  ardent,  left  liim  free  for  such  a  variety  of  exertions 
and  acquisitions. 

Of  his  industry,  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  to 
speak,  and  it  was  not  the  least  striking  trait  in  his  char- 
acter. We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  his  early 
eminence  in  a  profession  which  offers  no  prizes  to  genius 
unaccompanied  by  application,  and  whose  treasures  are 
locked  up  in  books  which  hold  out  no  lui'es  to  imagina- 
tion or  taste,  and  which  can  only  interest  a  mind  disposed 
to  patient  and  intense  exertion.  We  recur,  however,  to 
liis  industry,  not  so  much  because  it  distinguished  him, 
as  from  the  desire  of  removing  what  seems  to  us  a  false 
impression,  tiiat  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  application. 
That  he  was  occasionally  guilty  of  intemperate  study  (a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  a  refined  morality,  because  it  sacri- 
fices future  and  extensive  usefulness  to  immediate  acqui- 
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■fition,)  IS  probably  true  ,  bul  less  guiltj ,  we  "p\  irliem, 
tbau  many  ttho  are  not  charged  with  excess  Hi&  socul 
nature,  his  love  of  ^ei  eial  hceratuif,  and  his  reguhr  use 
of  exeicise,  gave  as  great  and  tiequent  lelatation  to  his 
iiind  as  atidious  men  geneially  think  necessaiy  ,  nor 
ought  his  example  io  lo=e  Us  power,  by  the  apprehension 
that  to  follow  his  steps  will  be  to  descend  with  him  to  aa 
early  gnie 

This  exf-eHent  man  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  fiora 
Us  ,  and  to  tale  ttilhout  naming,  mIw-ii  oui  hope  wis 
fiime'^t,  and  his  piospects  of  usefulness  and  piospeiity 
were,  to  human  eyes,  unclouded  That  such  a  couise 
should  be  so  bhuit,  is  the  genenlsoiiow  But  ouE;hl  wa 
to  think  it  slioit '  In  the  best  sense  his  life  vvas  long 
To  bo  the  centre  of  so  imnj  influences,  to  ami  en 
tliiough  so  bige  a  circle  sentiments  oi  affection  and  ea 
teem,  to  beai  efiectua!  testimony  to  the  reality  of  leh 
gion  ,  to  exalt  the  standard  of  joutlifu!  chaiactei ,  to 
adorn  a  piofesaion  to  nhich  the  admiraalration  of  public 
justice  -ind  the  caie  of  oui  uvil  institutions  aie  peculnr- 
Ij  tonfided  ,  to  uphold  and  strengthen  useful  associa- 
tions, to  be  the  hiend  of  ihe  poor  and  ignorant,  ind  a 
model  for  the  iich  and  impioved  ,  to  hve  in  the  health 
of  fuenda,  and  to  d  e  amidst  geneial,  deep,  unaffected 
lamentation  ,  the  e  suiely  aie  not  endeni.es  of  a  brief 
e'ciateuce  "Honorable  aoe  is  not  that  Tvhicb  stdudeth 
in  kngth  of  time;  noi  which  is  measuied  by  number  of 
J  eirs  ,  but  h  isdom  ib  Ihe  gi  aj  ban  nnto  men  and  an  un- 
spotted life  is  old  age." 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Whj  was  he  taken 
from" so  much  usefulness  ?"  Were  that  state  laid  open 
to  us,  into  which  be  is  removed,  we  should  have  an  an- 
swer.    "\Vc  should  see,  that  this  world  is  not  the  only 
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one  where  Intellect  is  unfolded,  and  the  heart  and  activa 
jsowei-s  find  objects.  We  might  see,  thai  such  a  spirit 
as  his,  was  needed  now  in  another  and  nobler  province 
of  the  creatioD  ;  and  that  all  God's  providence  towards 
him,  had  been  training  and  fitting  him  to  be  born,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  at  this  very  time,  into  the  future  world, 
there  to  perform  offices  and  ruceive  blessings,  which  oniy 
a  mind  so  frauied  and  g,ifted  could  sustain  and  enjoy. 
He  is  not  lost.  Jesus,  whom  he  followed,  "  haih  abol- 
ished death."  Thought,  aftection,  piety,  uacfulncss,  do 
not  die.  If  they  did,  we  should  do  well  to  hang  his 
tomb  with  sackcloth,  or  rather  to  obliterate  every  trace 
and  recollection  of  his  tomb  and  his  name,  for  then  a 
light,  more  precious  than  the  sun's,  is  quenched  for  ever. 
But  he  is  not  lost,  nor  is  he  exiled  from  his  true  happi- 
ness. An  enlightened,  just,  and  good  mind  is  a  citizen 
of  the  universe,  and  has  faculties  and  afiections  which 
correspond  to  all  God's  works.  Why  would  we  limit  it 
to  earth,  perhaps  the  lowest  world  in  this  immense  crea- 
tion .'  Why  should  not  the  spirit,  which  has  given  proof 
of  its  divine  origin  and  heavenly  tendency,  be  suffered  to 
rise  to  its  proper  abode,  to  a  boher  community,,  to  a  vis- 
ion of  God,  under  which  earthly  and  mortal  natures 
would  sink  and  be  dissolved  ? 

One  benefit  of  the  early  removal  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Gallison,  is  obvious.  We  learn  from  it,  hew  eariy  in 
life  the  great  work  of  life  may  begin,  and  how  success- 
fully be  prosecuted.  Had  he  hved  to  advanced  years, 
.the  acquisitions  of  his  youth  would  have  been  forgotten 
and  lost  in  those  of  riper  years.  His  character  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  legacy,  but  chiefly  to  the  mature 
and  aged.  And  surely  if  his  early  death  shall  exalt  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  young  ;  if  piety,  now  postponed 
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to  Jater  years,  to  a  winter  which  bears  no  such  fruif, 
shall  be  esteemed  the  ornament  and  defence  of  that  in- 
teresting and  tempted  age  ;  if  our  young  men  shah  lean) 
from  him,  tbat  they  belong  to  God  and  society  ;  then  his 
eariy  death  may  prove  as  useful  as  a  protracted  life. 

We  shall  add  but  one  more  remark.  The  genera] 
sorrow  which  followed  Mr.  Gallison  to  the  tomb,  was 
not  only  honorable  to  him,  but  (o  the  community.  For 
he  had  no  dazzling  qualities.  His  manners  were  not  im- 
posing, nor  was  bo  aided  by  uncommon  patronage.  His 
VTOrlh  was  unobtrusive,  mild,  retiring,  and  left  to  win  ita 
own  way  to  notice  and  honor.  Yet  how  few  young  men 
have  reared  such  a  monument  in  the  memories  and  hearls 
of  the  community  .''  Amidst  charges  of  degeneracy,  and 
with  real  grounds  of  humiliation,  we  should  deem  it  a 
priviieg?  to  live  in  a  state  of  society,  in  which  such  a 
character  as  Mr.  Gallison's  is  so  generally  understood, 
and  is  recompensed  with  such  heartfelt  and  generous 
praise. 
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have  thrown  into  nn  AppeoilLs  parts  of  certain  Tracts  and  Discourses, 

Id.  1  have  aimed,  in  making  the  selections,  to  talie  passages,  which 
;ain  general  views,  retaining  only  such  references  to  personal,  local, 
teoiporary  topics,  as  aeeia  necessary  to  a  full  uudetEtanding  oT  the 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPOSITION 

FOK  (NCREASIRG  THE  MEANS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCA- 
TION AT  THE  UmVKRSITY  IN  CAMBRIDGE.  — 1B16. 


As  a  proj,osition  is  now  before  tho  public  for  increasing 
the  means  of  theological  education  at  Harvard  University, 
it  is  thought  that  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  may 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  to 
it  much  attention,  and  whose  aid  and  patronage  may  be 
solicited. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some,  though  I  hope  the 
qUBiStion  will  be  confi»ed  to  a  few,  Wliy  ought  we  to  be 
so  solicitous  for  the  education  of  ministers  ?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  The  object  of  the  ministry  is  peculiarly 
important.  To  the  Chi-iatian  minister  are  intrusted  in  a 
measure  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  interests  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of 
society,  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the  principles  of 
piety  and  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  individuals.  He  is  set 
apart  to  dispense  that  religion,  which,  as  we  believe,  came 
from  God,  which  was  given  to  reform,  exalt,  and  console 
us,  and  on  the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
future  life  depends.  Ought  we  not  to  be  solicitous  for 
the  wise  and  effectual  training  of  those  by  whom  this  re- 
ligion is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and  to  whose  influ- 
ence our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  children  are  to  b« 
00  often  exposed  ? 
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Oui  interest  in  a  mmiater  is  ^eiy  pcculni  He  i',  to 
us  \  hat  no  olhei  professional  man  cin  be  Wen  ant 
liun  not  to  tiin->act  out  business  and  toiecene  a  com 
pen&ation  but  to  be  oui  friend  our  guide  an  inmate  in 
oui  families  to  enter  our  houses  in  iffliction  and  to 
be  ablet)  give  us  light  admonitioi  and  cvnsdation  in 
Buffering   sickness   and  the  last  hoiiis  ol  life 

Uui  eonnetion  with  men  of  othei  pi  ilessions  is  tian 
sient  nccideutal  raie  With  a  niinistti  it  is  habitual 
Onco  in  the  week,  at  least,  wo  are  to  meet  him  and  sit 
uiidei  his  instructions.  We  are  to  give  up  our  minds  in 
a  measuie  to  his  iofluence,  and  to  receive  from  him  im- 
pressions on  a  subject,  which,  more  than  all  others,  con- 
cerns us,  and  with  which  our  improvement  and  tran- 
quillity thiough  life  and  our  future  peace  are  intimately 
connected 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to  address  our  under- 
Etandmgs  with  clearness ;  to  extend  and  brighten  our 
moiai  and  leligioua  conceptions  ;  to  throw  light  over  the 
obscuiities  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  to  assist  us  in  repelling 
those  doubts  which  sometimes  ahafce  our  convictions  of 
Christian  tiuth  ;  and  to  establish  us  in  a  firm  and  rational 

We  want  him,  not  only  to  a  1 1  ess  tl  e  u  dc  &tand  i  g 
with  clearness,  but  still  more  to  s\  eak  to  the  consc  e  ce 
and  heart  with  power  ;  to  force  as  it  we  e  o  r  tl  oughts 
from  the  world  ;  to  rouse  us  from  the  si  mbe  a  ol  an  n 
reflecting  life  ;  to  exhibit  religio  in  an  i  tere  t  nj,  f  rm 
and  to  engage  our  affections  on  the  s  de  o  duty  Such 
are  the  offices  and  aids  which  we  need  from  ti  e  CI  r  st  a  i 
minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a  n  rae  t  that  much 
preparation  of  the  intellect  and  heart  s  req  ed  to  render 
him  successful  in  these  high  and  gene  o  s  labo  s 

Thefie  reasons  for  being  interested  m  tl  o  c  1  cat  o  of 
ministers,  grow  out  of  the  natu  e  ai  d    ti[  o  ta  ce  of  leli 
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gnn  \i  thei  unpjitant  remarl  ii  th^t  thp  state  rf  out 
riuiit  y  dfcii  dntl'4  that  g] eater  car(~  than  e^ei  "houid  be 
given  to  tins  cbject  It  will  iift  be  d(,nied  I  piesume 
that  this  countiy  is  on  tho  whule  adiaiicmg  m  mtellt- 
gpiice  The  medns  of  imp  )\ement  are  more  libeially 
and  more  gcQeraliy  afioided  to  the  young  than  m  foimei 
times  4  clobei  connexion  subsists  with  the  tultivated 
muds  m  other  countries  A  \aiiety  ot  inatitutions  are 
awakening  our  powers  and  communicating  a  degree  of 
geneial  knowledge  which  was  not  tormetly  diffused  among 
us  Taste  is  mote  extensively  cultivated  and  the  finest 
pioductions  of  pohte  liteiature  find  then  way  into  many 
of  oui  famihe=  Now  in  thia  «tate  of  thmga  la  this  in- 
creasing activity  of  intellect  there  is  peculiar  need  of  an 
pnlightened  ministry  Religion  should  ntt  be  lelt  to 
feeble  and  ignorant  adv  cates  to  men  of  nariow  and  un- 
furnished minds  Its  ministeis  should  be  practical  pioofs 
that  it  miy  be  connected  with  the  noblest  impio^ements 
of  the  understinding  and  they  should  be  able  to  cmvcit 
into  weapons  for  its  defence  tho  discoverita  of  [  hiloso 
phj  and  the  speculationo  ci  j^enius  Religion  must  be 
adapted  in  its  mode  of  e\hibition  to  the  state  of  society 
The  form  in  which  we  pieaent  it  to  the  infant,  will  not 
satisfy  and  interest  the  advanced  unders^taiiding  In  the 
same  manner  it  in  a  cultivated  age  religious  instiurtion 
does  not  paitake  the  general  elevation  it  wdl  be  slighted 
bv  the  vtiy  minds  whose  influence  it  is  most  desirable  to 
engage  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  piety. 

I  have  observed,  that  an  enlightened  age  requires  an 
enlightened  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  au  enlightened  ministry  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  continuing  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  light,  of 
refinement,  and  of  all  social  improvements.  The  limits 
of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full  developemeut  of  this 
sentiment,  I  will  only  observe,  that  perhaps  the  most  re- 
31* 
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fleet  ng  men  nro  no  iwaie  how  fai  a  aocictj  i  t  idrl  te  1 
foi  activity  ol  intellect  deliracj  ol  manners  lod  the 
strength  uf  all  its  institution'"  to  the  silent  subtile  infla 
ence  ot  the  thougbts  and  fteliagi  which  are  kept  alive 
in  the  breasts  of  multitudes  by  leligious  instiuction 

There  is  anothei  most  important  consideration  for  pro- 
moting an  enlightened  minis  ly  E^ligioua  teachers  theie 
cettainly  will  be  of  one  description  or  another  and  it 
men  of  well  furnished  minds  cannot  be  found  for  this 
office  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  i£,noiant  and  ta 
natical  The  human  heait  is  disposed  by  its  veiy  natuie 
to  eh^ious  impiesaions  and  it  wants  guidance  wantd 
direotion  wants  the  light  and  fervor  oi  othei  minds  m 
this  most  interesting  concorn  Conscious  of  weikness 
and  deliglidig  m  excitement  it  will  follow  the  blindest 
guide  who  spe  iks  with  confidence  of  hii  communications 
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^  \p]  imn  rf  ob=eriBtion  must  have  seen  melancholy 
illubtiati  ns  nf  this  tiuth  and  what  an  argument  does  il 
affitd  in  favoi  of  an  enlightened  minislrj  ! 

Nothing  moie  is  needed  to  show  the  great  interest 
'vhich  the  cominunit)'  ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  mmiatiy  But  it  will  be  asked,  Are 
not  oui  piesent  means  lutRoient  ?  Are  not  our  pulpits 
filled  with  well  furnished  and  enUghtened  teachers  ?  Why 
Beck  to  ohtam  additional  aids  for  this  important  end  }  I 
answer,  first,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
ministers  is  not  trained  for  our  pulpits.  There  is  a  de- 
mand beyond  the  supply,  even  if  we  look  no  farther  than 
this  Commonwealth  ;  and  if  we  look  thi'ough  the  whole 
country,  we  shall  see  an  immense  tract-  of  the  spiritual 
vineyard  uncultivated,  and  uncultivated  for  want  of  la- 
borers. —  I  ansv,'er,  in  the  second  place,  that  whilst  in  our 
pulpits  we  have  ministers  whose  gifts  and  endowments 
entitle  them  to  respect,  we  yet  need  and  ought  to  possess 
a.  more  enlightened  ministry.  Many  of  our  religious 
teachers  wiil  lament  to  us  the  deficiencies  of  their  educa- 
tion, will  lament  that  the  narrowness  of  their  circumstan- 
ces compelled  them  to  too  early  an  entrance  on  their 
work,  will  lament  that  they  were  deprived,  by  the  impei'- 
fection  of  our  institutions,  of  many  aids  whicii  the  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry  requires.  We  have  indeed 
many  good  ministers.  But  we  ought  to  have  better.  We 
may  have  better.  But  unless  we  will  sow  more  liberally, 
we  cannot  expect  a  richer  harvest.  The  education  of 
ministers  decides  very  much  their  future  character,  and 
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iRwyetB  ?  Why  ai'e  suuh  peculiar  aid  and  e 
ments  needed  for  this  profession  ?  Will  not  the  demand 
for  ministers  obtain  u  supply,  just  as  the  demand  for  every 
other  species  of  talent  ?  This  reasoning  is  founded  on  a 
principle  generally  true,  that  demand  creates  a  supply  ; 
but  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  practical  wisdom  to  discern  tha 
cases  where  the  rule  fails  in  its  application. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to  fact.  Now  it  ia  an 
undeniable  fact,  tliat  whilst  the  other  learned  professions 
in  our  country  are  crowded  acd  overstocked,  whilst  the 
supply  vastly  surpasses  the  demand,  the  profesgion  of  the 
ministry  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  candidates  of  re- 
spectahle  standing,  instead  of  obtruding  themselves  in 
crowds,  are  often  to  be  sought  with  a  degree  of  care  and 
difficulty. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  other  professions.  Other  profes- 
sions hold  out  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and  distinction. 
They  appeal  to  the  ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  the  desire 
of  rising  iu  the  world,  which  are  so  operative  on  youth- 
ful minds.  These  lures  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  ■■be, 
exhibited  by  the  ministry.  This  profession  make  its  chief 
appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  young  ; 
and  we  all  know,  how  much  fainter  these  are  than  those 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  the  ministry  is  less  crowded  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  do  not  imperiously  demand  any  high  moral 
qualifications  in  those  who  embrace  them.  A  young  man, 
whose  habits  are  not  altogether  pure,  or  whose  character 
is  marked  by  levity,  may  enter  on  the  study  of  these  pro- 
fessions, without  incurriug  the  reproach  of  impropriety  or 
inconsistency  of  conduct.  The  ministry,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  not  merely  unexceptionable  morals,  but  a 
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seriousness  of  mind,  and  a  propensity  to  oontemplative 
and  devout  habits,  which  are  not  the  ordinary  character- 
istics of  that  age  when  a  choice  must  be  made  of  the 
business  of  life.  On  tliis  account,  the  number  of  the  young 
who  are  inclined  by  their  own  feelings,  and  advised  by 
others,  to  enter  the  ministry,  is  comparatively  small. 

I  am  now  led  to  another  reflection,  growing  out  of  the 
last.  The  profession  of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not 
inviting  to  tile  young.  Youtlt  is  the  period  of  animation 
and  gayety.  But  to  the  hasty  observation  of  youtb,  there 
is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a  painful  self-restraint  be- 
longing to  the  life  of  a  minister.  Even  young  men  of 
pure  morals  and  of  devotional  susceptibility,  shrink  from 
an  employment  which  they  think  will  separate  them  from 
the  world,  and  impose  a  rigorous  discipline  and  painful 
circumspection.  That  path,  which  they  would  probably 
find  most  tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to  them  beset 
with  thorns.  Do  wc  not  see  many  obstructions  to  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  students  of  theology  f 

I  now  proceed  to  anothei  moat  impnitant  consideration 
We  have  seen,  that  a  laige  numbei  of  young  men,  qual- 
ified b)  then  habits  ^nd  ieehngs  for  the  ministrj ,  is  not 
to  be  e\pecled  It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very  decisive 
fact,  that  young  men,  thus  quahhed,  geneially  belong  to 
families  whoae  ciicuin'^tances  d.ie  i,on&ned,  and  whoso 
means  of  educatmg  then  childien  are  exceedingly  nar- 
row From  this  class  of  society,  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, as  is  welt  known,  receives  its  largest  supplies.  Do 
we  not  at  once  discover  from  this  statement,  that  this  pro- 
fession demands  from  the  community  peculiar  encourage- 
ment ?  —  Let  me  briefly  repeat  what  I  have  said.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it,  and  of  this  num- 
ber a  considerable  part  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  education  ;  and  yet  the  community  has  the  high 
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est  possible  interest  in  giving  them  the  best  edusatioii 
which  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  the  opulence  of 
the  country  will  admit.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  there  ought 
to  be  provided  liberal  funds  for  this  most  valuable  object  ? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry cannot  borrow  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education  ?  I  answer,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to 
borrow.  Besides,  a  debt  is  a  most  distressing  incum- 
brance to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salary  so  small, 
tliat,  without  exertions  foreign  to  his  profession,  it  will 
hardly  support  bim.  Can  wo  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  to  such  a  burden  ? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chosen,  the  effect  ia 
unhappy,  and  the  cause  of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer. 
The  candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger  debt  than  is 
indispensable  to  his  object,  hurries  through  his  studies,  and 
enters  unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  ministry.  His 
first  CEire  is,  as  it  should  be,  to  free  himself  from  his  pe- 
cuniary obligations  ;  and  for  this  end  he  endeavours  to 
unite  some  secular  employment  with  his  sacred  calling.  In 
this  way  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is  damped. 
He  forms  negligent  habits  in  his  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit, which  he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the  wants  of  a 
growing  family.  His  imperfect  education,  therefore,  is 
never  completed.  His  mind  remains  stationary.  A  mea- 
gre library,  which  he  is  unable  to  enlarge,  furnishes  the 
weekly  food  for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to  subsist  on  an 
uninteresting  repetition  of  the  same  dull  thoughts. 

This  is  the  mslancholy  history  of  too  many  who  enter 
the  mmistry.  Few  young  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suf- 
ficjenty  prepared,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  religious 
instruction  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  community  at 
large  cannot  perhaps  understand  how  extensive  a  prep- 
aration the  mmistry  ret[uires.  There  is  one  idea,  how- 
evtr,  which  'Imuld  teach  them,  that  it  ought  to  be  more 
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extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded  for  any  other  pro- 
fession. A  lawyer  and  physician  begin  their  employment 
with  a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients,  and  their 
practice  is  confined  to  the  least  important  cases  within 
their  respective  departments.  They  have  therefore  much 
leisure  for  preparation  after  entering  on  their  pursuits, 
and  gradually  rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  the  minis- 
ter. He  enters  at  once  on  the  stage.  All  the  duties  of  a 
parisii  immediately  devolve  upon  him.  His  connexion  at 
the  first  moment,  extends  to  as  large  a  number  as  he  will 
ever  be  called  to  serve.  His  station  is  af  first  conspicu- 
ous. He  is  literally  burdened  and  pressed  with  duties. 
The  mere  labo  of  co  pos'cg  as  na  y  se  n  nt.  as  ire 
demanded  of  h  m  s  e  o  gh  to  exl  a  st  h  s  t  n  e  and 
strength.  If,  th  n  h  b  educit  o  has  1  een  defic  ent  1  o  v 
is  it  to  be  p  1  A  d  t  the  e  d  adva  t-vge  can 
we  woi  de  tl  t  tl  e  n  nd  loses  ts  ap  gal  soon  be 
comes  sat  afied  tl  y  h  ble  pr  d  tiQ  s  Ho  v  m 
portant      t  tl    t  i  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 

theolog  1  stud  t  3I  uid  have  time  to  accumulate  some 
inteilcctu  1  t  e  and  that  he  should  be  trained  un- 

der circumstances  more  suited  to  give  him  an  uncon- 
querable love  of  his  profession,  of  study,  and  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  is  devoted  ! 
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SYSTEM  OF  EXCLUSION  AND  DENUNCIATION 

IH  RELIGION  CONSIDERED. 
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we  are  persuaded  that  our  opposera  will  be  the  sevflreat 
Bufferers,  siioiild  we  think  fit  to  iiuvl  back  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  and  condemnation.  But  we  have  no  disposition 
to  usurp  power  over  our  brethren.  We  beUeve,  that  the 
spirit  which  is  so  siudiousiy  exciteil  against  ouraolvea,  haa 
done  incalculable  injui'y  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ;  and  we 
pray  God  to  delivor  us  ii"om  its  power. 

Why  are  the  name,  character,  and  rights  of  Christians, 
to  be  denied  to  Unitarians  ?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is 
the  Cliriat  ?  Do  they  reject  his  word  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice  1  Do  their  lives  discover  indilTerence 
to  his  authority  and  example  ?  No,  these  are  not  their 
offences.  They  are  deficient  in  none  of  the  qualifications 
of  disciples,  which  were  required  in  the  primitive  age. 
Their  offence  is,  that  they  road  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, and  derive  from  them  different  opinions  on  certain 
points,  from  those  which  others  have  adopted.  Mistake 
of  judgment  is  their  pi-etended  crime,  and  this  crime  is 
laid  to  Jheir  charge  by  men  who  are  as  liable  to  mistake 
as  themselves,  and  who  seem  to  them  to  have  fallen  into 
some  of  the  .gi-ossest  en'ors.  A  condemning  sentence 
from  such  judges,  carries  with  it  no  terror.  Sorrow  for 
its  uncharitableneaa,  and  strong  disapprobation  of  its  ar» 
rogance,  are  the  principal  feelings  which  it  inspires. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  Christians  are  not  more 
impressed  with  the  unbecoming  spirit,  the  arrogant  style, 
of  those  who  deny  the  Christian  character  to  professed 
and  exemplary  followers  of  Jesas  Christ,  because  they 
differ  in  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtile  and  diHicult 
subjects  of  theology.  A  stranger,  at  hearing  the  Ian.™ 
guage  of  these  denouncers,  would  conclude,  without  a 
doubt,  that  they  were  clothed  with  infallibility,  and  Were 
appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  bretliren.  But  for 
myself,  I  know  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  the  lan- 
guage of  superiority  assumed  by  our  adversaries,     Ai'e 
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they  exempted  from  the  common  frailty  of  our  nature  ? 
Has  God  given  them  superior  intelligence  ?  Were  they 
educated  under  cii-cumstances  more  favorable  to  improve- 
ment, than  those  whom  they  condemn  ?  Have  they 
brought  to  the  Scriptures  more  serious,  anxious,  and  un- 
wearied attention  f     Or  do  their  lives  express  a  deeper 

iG.ddfl&  N       Tl)  fll 
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damental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

the  Christian  name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us  at  the  table 
of  Christ.  We  offer  you  the  truth,  and  you  reject  it  at 
the  peril  of  your  souls."  Such  is  the  language  of  humble 
Christiana  to  men  who,  in  capacity  and  a])parent  piety, 
are  not  inferior  to  themselves.  This  language  has  spread 
from  the  leaders,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Men  in  those  walks  of  life  which  leave  them 
without  leisure  or  opportunities  for  improvement,  are 
heard  to  decide  on  the  most  intricate  points,  and  to  pass 
sentence  on  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  !  The  female,  forgetting  the 
tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  limited  advantages  which 
her  education  affords  for  a  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, inveighs  with  bitterness  against  the  damnable  er- 
rors  of  such  men  as  Newton,  I^oclce,  Clarke,  and  Price  ! 
The  young,  too,  forget  the  modesty  which  belongs  to 
their  age,  and  hurl  condemnation  on  the  head  which  has 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind.  Need 
I  ask,  whether  (his  spirit  of  denunciation  for  supposed 
error,  becomes  the  humble  and  fallible  disciiiles  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 
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In  vindication  of  this  system  of  exclusion  and  denunci- 
ation, it  is  often  urged,  that  the  "  lioiior  of  religion,"  ttio 
"  purity  of  tlie  church,"  andthe  "cause  of  truth,"  forbid 
those  who  hold  the  true  Gospel,  to  maintain  fellowship 
with  those  who  support  corrupt  and  injurious  opinions. 
Without  stopping  to  notice  the  modesty  of  those  who 
claim  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  true  Gospel,  I  would 
answer,  that  the  "  honor  of  religion  "  can  never  suffer  by 
admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men  of  irreproachable 
lives  whilst  It  has  auffeied  most  sevciely  from  that  nar- 
row and  uncharildble  spuit  whioh  hv,  e\duded  such  men 
for  imagmed  erroia  I  answer  'igam  that  the  "cause 
of  truth  can  novtr  sufFor  1  y  admittmg  to  Christian  fel- 
Jowihip  men  who  h  nestly  piote'ss  t  j  mike  the  Scriptures 
then  lule  of  filth  ind  piactice  «hilbt  it  has  suffered  most 
se^eiely  by  substituting  foi  thn  etandird  conformity  to 
hunan  creeds  and  fotmulaiics  It  is  tiuly  wonderful,  if 
excommunication  fot  supposed  error  be  the  method  of 
puntymg  the  church  tiiat  the  chuich  has  been  so  long 
and  so  wofiilly  corrupted  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  deficiencies  of  Christians  in  otl  er  respects,  they  have 
ceitainly  discoveied  no  criminal  reluitiice  in  applying 
this  instrument  of  purification  Could  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  ol  e\c  mmumeation  have  corrected  the  atmo- 
spheie  of  the  church  not  one  pestileitial  vapor  would 
have  loaded  it  fot  ages  Pho  air  of  Paradise  would  not 
have  been  more  pure  more  reheshmg  But  what  does 
histDij  tell  I.&  '  It  tell"  us  that  the  siiiit  of  exclusion 
and  denunciation  his  contributed  more  than  all  other 
causes  to  the  con  iption  ol  the  churoh  tj  the  diffusion  of 
enor  and  has  rendered  the  records  of  the  Christian 
community  as  blick  as  bloody  &i  peioltmg  to  humanity, 
as  the  records  of  e  npires  founded  f  n  cji  q  leat  and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said,  Did  not  the  Apostle  denounce  the  erro- 
neous, and  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  "  abettors  of  anoth*-"? 
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'^ospcl  ?  "  This  is  the  sti'onghold  of  the  friends  of  de- 
nunciation. But  let  us  never  forget,  that  the  Apostles 
were  inspired  men,  capable  of  marking  out  with  unerring 
certainty,  those  who  substituted  "anotlier  gospel"  for 
the  true.  Show  us  their  successors,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully ohey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the  character  of  th<jae 
men,  against  whom  the  apostolic  anathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men,  who  knew  distinctly  what  the  Apostles 
taught,  and  yet  opposed  it ;  and  who  endeavoured  to  sow 
division,  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the  churches  which  the 
Apostles  had  planted.  These  men,  resisting  the  known 
b         h         d      d  ed  teachers  of  the 

d  a  elfish,  mercenary 

p         w  d  d  thy  the  Christian 

n  B         ha  mm  n        h        se  men,  have  the 

Ch  wh    n  n        he  "Orthodox"  to 

d  D      h  pp       w  y  know  to  be  the 

doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ?  Do  they  not  revere 
Jesus  and  liig  inspired  messengers  ?  Do  they  not  dissent 
from  their  brethren,  simply  because  they  believe  that 
their  brethren  dissent  from  thcii'  Lord  ? — Let  us  not  for- 
get, that  the  contest,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  between 
the  Apostles  themselves  and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
mattuctims  but  unmspnedChiistians  whoequalSyieceive 
the  Apo'itle'S  ai  authorized  teachers  ol  the  Goapei  and 
who  (nlj  diflci  m  judgment  as  to  the  mtei  prelation  of 
their  writmgs  How  unjust  then  is  U  foi  am  class  of 
Chiistians  to  confound  their  opponents  with  the  factious 
and  unprincipled  sectarians  of  the  primitive  ajfe  Mis- 
take m  judjrment  is  the  heaviest  charge  wliirli  one  de 
nomination  has  now  i  right  to  urge  against  inothei  and 
do  we  hod  (bat  the  Apostles  e\er  denounced  metal  e  as 
awful  and  latal  I  oat  lilv  t  the  (jtbpel  tut  trt,ypro- 
iif  iim,  d  anitheraas  on  men  who  wished  to    bey   tut  wdo 
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misapprehended  their  doctrines  f  The  Apostles  well  ri, 
membered,  that  none  ever  mistook  more  widely  tlian 
themselves.  They  remembered,  too,  the  lenity  of  their 
Lord  towards  their  ewors,  and  this  lenity  they  cherished 
and  labored  to  diffuse. 

But  it  is  asked.  Have  not  Christians  a  right  to  bear 
"  solemn  testimony  "  against  opinions  which  are  "utterly 
subversive  of  the  Gospel,  and  iiiost  dangerous  to  men's 
eternal  interests  "  f  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions 
of  men  who  discover  equal  mtcUigonce  and  piety  ■with 
outselves  are  entitled  to  lespectful  consideiation  If 
after  mquuj  they  seem  eiioneou'^  and  itj  uioiis  «e  are 
authorized  and  bound  ac*,oiding  to  our  abilitv  to  ex- 
pose by  fail  ind  seiioHS  aiguiflLnt  then  natoie  and  ten 
dcncy  But  I  miintam  that  we  hase  no  right  as  individ 
uals  or  in  an  associated  capacity  to  beai  o«i  solemn 
testimony  against  these  opinions  by  menacing  with  ruin 
the  Christian  who  listens  to  them  or  bj  bnndmg  them 
with  the  most  terrifying  epithets  for  the  [  uij  o-ie  of  pie 
venting  cindid  inquity  into  then  truth  This  is  the 
fashionable  mode  of  beaiing  teatimon)  and  it  is  a 
weapon  which  wdi  alwajs  be  most  successful  in  the  hands 
of  the  proud  the  positive  and  overbearing  wht  aro  most 
impatient  of  contiadiction  and  ha\e  least  regaid  to  the 
lights  of  their  brethren 

But  whatevei  may  be  the  iight  of  Christians  as  to 
betnng  testimony  against  opinions  nhich  they  deem  in- 
jumus  I  deny  that  fliey  have  anj  right  to  pass  a  con 
dtmnin^  sentence  on  acoount  of  these  opinions  <n  the 
chartrtera  of  men  whose  general  deportment  la  confoimed 
to  the  Gospel  of  Thiist  Both  ^ciiptuie  and  reason 
unite  in  teaching  that  the  1  est  and  only  •'tpndaicl  of  chai- 
acter  is  the  life  and  he  who  oici  looks  the  testimony  of 
a  Christian  life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
oQ  opinions,  about  which  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  may 
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erp,  violates  most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and  candid 
judgment,  and  opposes  the  peaceful  and  charitable  spirit 
of  tbe  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  says,  "By  thoir  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them."  "Wot  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hut 
he  who  docth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
"Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
you."  "  He  that  hearcth  and  doctli  these  my  sayings," 
i.  e.  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "I  will 
liken  him  to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  passages.  The  whole 
Scriptures  teach  us,  that  he  and  ho  only  is  a  Christian, 
whose  life  ia  governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  by  this  standard  alone,  the  profession  of  this  religion 
should  be  tried.  We  do  not  deny,  that  our  bi'ethren  Jiave 
a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our  Christian  character. 
But  we  insist  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the 
fairest,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most  settled  rules,  by 
which  character  can  be  tried  ;  and  when  these  are  over- 
looked, and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is  applied,  wft 
are  injured  ;  and  an  assault  on  character,  which  rests  on 
this  gtound  deserves  no  bettei  name  than  defamation  and 
persecution 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  persecution  «ill  be  m 
dignantly  lepelled  by  those  who  deal  most  laigely  m  de 
nunciation  But  per^ierution  is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicled 
foi  opinions  ind  surely  assiults  on  chaiacter  fall  under 
this  definition  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  petse 
t  ution  consists  m  pot '■umg  error  with  fire  and  swoid  and 
that  therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist  except  in  distem 
peied  imaginations  beciu'^e  no  clas'f  of  Chiistiins  imong 
us  11  armed  with  these  terrible  weapons  But  no  The 
foim  IS  chaijsed  but  the  spirit  lives  Pertecution  has 
given  up  its  halter  and  fagot  but  it  bieithe*!  venom  fiom 
It-  iips  jnd  seuitiv  blasts  whdt  it  cinn^t  openh  de&troj 
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For  example,  a  Liberal  minister,  however  circumspect 
in  hia  walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  relations,  no  sooner 
avows  his  honest  convictions  oo  soras  of  the  most  ditiiculS 
subjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a  by-word.  A  thou- 
sand suspicions  are  infused  into  his  hearers  ;  and  it  is  in- 
sinuated, that  he  is  a  minister  o?  Satan,  in  "the  guise  of 
an  angel  of  light."  At  a  little  distance  fi-om  his  home, 
cftlamny  assumes  a  bolder  tone.  He  is  pi-onounced  an 
infidel,  and  it  is  gravely  asked,  whether  he  believes  in  a 
God.  At  a  greater  distance,  his  morals  are  assailed.  Ha 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  "  leading  sowls  to  hell,"  to  gratify 
the  most  selfish  passions.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
must  not  say  a  word  about  persecution,  for  reports  like 
these  rack  no  limbs  ;  they  do  not  even  injui-e  a  hair  of 
his  head  ;  uLid  how  then  is  he  persecuted  ?  —  Now  for  my- 
self, I  am  as  willing  that  my  adversary  should  take  my 
purse  or  my  life,  as  that  he  should  rob  me  of  ray  reputa- 
tion, rob  me  of  the  aifection  of  my  friends,  and  of  my 
means  of  doing  good.  ' '  He  who  takes  from  me  my  good 
name,"  takes  the  best  possession  of  which  human  power 
can  deprive  me.  It  is  true,  that  a  Christian's  reputation 
mp  t'  ly  I'gl  t  bj  t  ■  and  so  is  his  property  so 
h     1  f        11         1    h    th         t    J  1         1    p         f  II 

f  mm    t  1  ty      B  t     f    11         Idly  U         g  1         t 

lit  tm  flhmtp  dl 

h        b  I    t        11  t     J  fill 

tl  tip  t  L  t      t  th    f       d      f 

A  t  ft  mpt  t  p      h       h    g     by  pi     d 

th  fdtySdfl  d  tpt 

th  f  t      1       St    D  m  q     ly 

when  he  built  the  Inquisition  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many 
torturers  of  Christians,  have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds, 
at  the  moment  of  applying  the  rack  and  the  burning  iron, 
by  the  sincere  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  truth  required 
the  sacrifice  of  ilu  foes.     I  beg  that  these  remarks  may 
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not  be  applied  iiidiscritninafely  to  the  party  called  "Or- 
thodox," among  whom  are  multitudes  whose  humility  and 
charity  would  revolt  from  making  themselves  the  staud- 
ards  of  Christian  piety,  and  from  assailing  the  Christian 
character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be  added  to  those  which 
have  been  already  nrged,  against  the  system  of  excluding 
from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright  lives,  on  account 
of  their  opinions.  It  necessiirily  generates  perpetual  dis- 
cord in  the  church.  Men  diifer  in  opinions  as  much  as  in 
features.  No  two  minds  are  perfectly  accordant.  The 
shades  of  belief  are  iniinitely  diversified.  Amidst  this 
immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every  man  is  right  in  ilia 
own  eyes.  Every  man  discovers  errors  in  the  creed  of 
hia  brother.  Every  man  is  prone  lo  magnify  tlie  impor- 
tance of  his  own  peculiarities,  and  to  discover  danger  in 
the  peculiarities  of  others.  This  is  human  nature.  Every 
man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions,  because  they  are  his 
own,  and  his  self-will  and  pride  are  wounded  by  contra- 
diction. Now  what  must  we  espect,  when  beings  so  err- 
ing, BO  divided  in  sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the 
views  of  others,  assert  the  right  of  excluding  one  another 
from  the  Christian  church  on  account  of  imagined  error  f 
as  the  Scriptures  confine  this  right  to  no  individual  and  to 
no  body  of  Chtistians,  it  belongs  alike  to  all  ;  and  what 
must  we  expect,  when  Christians  of  all  capacities  and  dis- 
positions, the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  self-conceited,  im- 
agine it  their  doty  to  prescribe  opinions  to  Christendom, 
and  to  open  or  to  shut  the  door  of  the  church  according 
lo  (he  decision  which  their  neighbours  may  form  on  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  points  of  theology  ?  This  ques- 
tion, unhappily,  has  received  answer  upon  answer  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  We  there  see  Christians  denoun- 
cing and  excommunicating  one  another  for  supposed  error, 
until  every  denomination  has  been  pronounced  accursed 
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hy  some  portion  of  the  Christian  world  ;  so  that  wci-c  the 
curses  of  meu  to  prevail,  not  one  human  being  would  en 
ter  heaven.  To  me  it  appears,  that  to  plead  for  the  right 
of  excluding  men  of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpetual  and  universal 
war.  Arm  men  with  this  power,  and  we  shall  have  "  noth- 
mg  but  thundei  "  borne  person?  are  suilicientlj'  sample 
to  imagine,  that  it  this  "honid  Umfiiiani&ii"  were  oni-e 
hunted  doun,  and  put  quietly  into  its  giave  the  church 
would  be  at  peace  But  no  oui  piesent  contests  have 
their  oiigm,  not  m  the  "enoiiiiiUea "  of  Umtinanihra, 
but  very  much  in  the  prmciples.  of  human  nature,  m  the 
luvo  ot  ponei,  ni  impatience  of  conti adiction  in  men'y 
passion  foi  imposing  thei"  o\n  viena  upon  others,  m  tht 
same  causes  which  lendet  them  actious  to  make  proae- 
[jt(.s  to  all  then  opinions  Weie  Unitarianisni  quietly 
inlciipd,  another  and  inothei  hideous  foimof  erroi  would 
stait  up  betore  the  zealous  guardiins  of  the  "  purity  of 
the  church  "  The  Arminian,  fiom  whom  the  pursuit  ha'9 
been  diieited  foi  a  lime  by  his  more  offending  Unitiiian 
biothei,  would  soon  be  auakened  from  hi^dreim  of  spru- 
rity,  by  the  clamor  of  denunciation  ;  and  should  tlie  Ar- 
minian fall  a  pi-ey,  the  Calvinista  would  then  find  time  to 
look  into  the  controversies  among  themselves,  and  almost 
every  class  would  discover,  with  the  eagie  eye  of  theip 
brethi-en  at  New  York,  that  those  who  differ  from  them 
hold  "another  gospel,"  and  ought  to  be  "resisted  and 
denounced."  Thus  the  wars  of  Christians  will  be  pei- 
petual.  Never  will  iliere  be  peace,  until  Christians  agree 
to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evidences  of  Christian 
character  in  the  temper  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  practice  of  denouncing 
the  supposed  errors  of  sincofc  professors  of  Christianity, 
is  this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  (he  church,  men  who 
have  the  least  claim  lo  i.oliucnce.     Humble,  meek,  and 
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affectionate  Christians  are  least  disposed  to  make  creeds 
for  tlieir  brethren,  and  to  denouace  tliose  ivho  differ  fpom 
(heni.  On  the  contraryj  the  impetuous,  proud,  and  enthu- 
siastic, men  who  cannot  or  will  not  weigh  the  arguments  of 
opponents,  are  always  most  positive,  and  most  unsparing  in 
denunciation.  These  take  the  lead  in  a  system  of  exclu- 
sion. They  have  no  false  modesty,  no  false  charity,  to 
shackle  their  zeal  in  framing  fundamentals  for  their  hrelh- 
reu,  and  in  pnnishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  creeds  are  formed,  which  exclude  from 
Christ's  church  some  of  his  truest  followers,  which  out- 
rage reason  as  well  as  revelation,  and  which  subsequent 
ages  are  obliged  to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  the 
whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  of  reflection.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  we 
do  not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  What  man,  who  feela 
his  own  fallibility,  who  sees  the  errors  into  which  the  posi- 
tive and  "orthodox"  of  former  times  have  been  betray- 
ed, and  who  considers  hia  own  utter  inability  to  decide  on 
the  degree  of  truth,  which  every  mind,  of  every  capacity, 
must  receive  in  order  to  salvation,  will  not  tremble  at  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  to  hia  brethren,  in  his  own 
words,  the  views  they  must  maintain  on  the  most  perplex- 
ing subjects  of  religion  E  Humility  will  always  leave  thia 
work  to  others. 

-  Another  important  consideration  is,  that  this  system  cf 
excluding  men  of  apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions, 
entirely  subverts  free  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures.  When 
oucc  a  particular  system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark  ; 
when  once  its  defenders  have  brought  the  majority  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  rejection  of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and 
perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  liberty  is  left  to  Chris- 
tiana ?  The  obstacles  to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be 
as  powerful,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inquisition. 
The  multitude  dare  not  think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not 
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speak  The  light  of  pri\ate  judgment  maj  thus,  in  s 
Protestant  country  be  reduced  to  a  nulhtj  It  is  true, 
that  men  ■ire  sent  t  the  Sciiptutes  but  they  are  told 
befoie  they  gj  that  they  wJl  be  d  neii  trom  the  church 
on  earth  and  in  heaven  unlesi  they  find  in  the  Scriptures 
the  d  ctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the  pipular  creed. 
They  aie  told  indeed  to  inquiie  for  themselves;  but 
thej  are  nls  told  at  what  points  inquiiy  most  anive  ; 
and  the  sentence  ot  exclusion  hangs  over  thein,  if  they 
happen  to  stiay  with  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men, 
into  forbidden  paths  Now  this  Protestant  libeity  "  is, 
m  one  lespect  moie  irntating  than  Papal  bondage  It 
mocks  M  well  -js  enslaves  us  It  ttlka  to  u«  (.ourteously 
as  friends  and  bietbien  whilst  it  riiets(ui  chains.  It 
invites  ind  even  chiro-es  us  to  1  ok  with  cur  own  eyes, 
but  with  the  same  bieath  wirns  us  against  seeing  any 
thing  which  Orth  dox  ejes  ha\e  not  seen  belore  ua.  Is 
thi  a  state  3f  things  fai  rable  to  serious  inquiry  into  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  ?  yet,  how  long  has  the  church  been 
groaning  under  this  cruel  yoke  ! 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of  excluding  professed 
disciples  of  Christ,  on  account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, In  churches,  where  the  power  is  lodged  in  a 
few  individuals,  who  aic  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  community,  the  work  of  marking  out  and  ex- 
cluding the  erroneous,  may  seem  less  difficuh.  But  - 
among  Congregationalists,  the  tribunal,  before  which  the 
offender  is  to  be  brought,  is  the  whole  church,  consisting 
partly  of  men  in  humble  circumstances  and  of  unimproved 
minds  ;  partly  of  men  engaged  in  active  and  pressing 
business  ;  and  partly  of  men  of  education,  whose  studies 
have  been  directed  to  law  and  medicine.  .  Now  is  this  a 
tribunal,  before  which  the  most  intricate  points  of  theolo- 
gy arc  to  be  discussed,  and  serious  inquiries  are  to  an- 
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union,  must  be  dissolved  ;  and  in  its  dissolution  we  shall 
lose  the  RiJifying,  honorable,  and  rare  example  of  minia- 
Lera  regularly  ^aembling,  not  to  exercise  power  and  to 
tetter  the  conscience,  but  to  reciprocate  kind  affection, 
and  to  unite  in  sending  relief  to  the  families  of  their  de- 
ceased brethren  This  event  may  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  sectaiian  it  ivill  cairy  no  joy  to  the  widow  and  or- 
phan —  In  the  next  place  the  Aasociations  of  Mima 
ters  m  our  d  ffeieat  counties  must  in  many  cases  be 
broken  up  to  make  i  )om  for  new  associations  founded 
on  BimiHiity  oi  opinion  Thus  that  mtercourse  which 
now  subsi'^ts  betv*een  mimsteis  of  d  Iferent  persuaaions 
and  whidi  tends  to  enlaige  the  mind  and  to  give  a  hbcr- 
ality  to  (hL  feelings  will  be  diminished  if  nnt  destioyed 
and  ministers  becoming  mcie  conti acted  and  exclusive 
will  communicate  moi-e  of  tliie  unhappy  spirit  to  their 
socielie'i  — In  the  next  place  neighbouring  chuiehes 
which  fiom  their  irrj  foundation  have  cultivated  Chris 
tian  commur  on  and  counsLlled  and  comforted  each  jth 
er  will  be  mutually  estnnged  and  catching  the  temper 
of  then  religious  guides  will  exchange  fellowship  for 
denunciation  and  instead  of  leli^^hting  in  each  other  a 
prosperity  will  seek  each  othei  s  destruction  — Again 
in  the  same  church  wheie  Christians  >f  ditfercnt  v  oiva 
have  long  acknowledged  each  olliei  as  disc  pies  of  oui 
Mofetcr  and  have  partaken  the  aame  feast  i  chaiitj  an 
gry  diiisions  will  break  firth  paitieawill  be  manlialled 
under  difieient  leaders  the  sentence  of  e-^commumcation 
will  be  hurled  by  the  majoiity  on  their  guiltless  brethren 
(if  the  mnjoiity  bhould  be  orthotJox  )  and  thus  angei 
heart-burnings  and  bitter  lecrnnmattons  will  spread 
through  many  of  o  it  towns  and  churches  —  Vgain 
many  ot  our  leligious  societits  wili  be  lent  asunder  their 
minisfe  s  dismissed  aid  lehgious  institutions  tease  It 
[s  veil  kn  wn    that  mi  i\  of  our  c  uiitiy  i  arishcs  are  al  !p 
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to  support  but  a  single  minister.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  divided  in.  sentiment ;  and  nothing  but  a  sipirit  of 
charity  and  forbearance  has  produced  that  union  by 
which  public  worship  has  been  maintained.  Once  let  the 
proposed  war  be  proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be 
raised,  and  a  minister  must  look  for  support  to  that  party 
only  to  which  he  is  attached      An  "  Orthodox  "  minister 
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system  ol  denj  mg  the  Chiistiau  name  to  those  who  dilTor 
fiom  Q9  m  interpietmg  the  Scriptures,  will  carry  discoi'd 
not  only  into  churches  but  families.  In  how  many  in- 
stances aie  heads  of  famihes  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
present  subjects  of  controversy  ?  Hitherto  they  have 
1  Dved  each  other  as  partakers  of  the  same  glorious  hopes, 
and  have  repiired  in  their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to 
the  same  God  (as  they  imagmed)  through  the  sameMedi- 
atoi  But  noil  tl  ey  ari,  taught  that  they  have  diderent 
<i"id^    inl     iifte  ent   gcpeH      and    are    taught    that   the 
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friends  of  truth  are  not  to  hold  cnmmunion  with  its  it- 
jecters.  Let  this  doctrine  be  received,  and  one  of  the 
tenderest  ties  by  which  many  wedded  hearts  are  knit  to- 
gether will  be  .dissolved.  The  family  altar  must  fall.  Re- 
ligion will  be  Imown  in  many  a  domestic  retreat,  not  as  a 
bond  of  union,  but  a  subject  of  debate,  a  source  of  dis- 
cord or  depressioa. 

Now  I  ask.  For  what  boon  are  all  these  sacrifices  to  be 
made  ?  The  great  end  is,  that  certain  opinions,  which 
la  b  n  mbraced  by  many  serious  and  inquiring 
Ch     t  the  truth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from  the 

hi  d  b  dreaded  by  the  people  as  among  the  worst 
f        n  Uniformity  of   opinion, —  that    airy   good, 

wl  h  p  rs, .  popes,  councils,  synods,  bishops,  and 
m  t  h  been  seeking  for  ages,  by  edicts,  creeds. 
th      t  xcommunications,  inquisitions,  and  flames, 

— ti  tl     great  object  of  the  system  of  exclusion,  sep- 

I  d  denunciation,  which  is  now  to  be  introduced. 

To  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  established  habits  and 
bonds  of  union  ;  and  this  is  to  be  pursued  by  means 
which,  aa  many  reflecting  men  beheve,  threaten  our 
dearest  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  reflecting  laymen  will  no 
longer  shut  their  eyes  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  our  long  established  Congregational  form  of 
church  government  is  menaced,  and  tribunals  unkno*vn  to 
our  churches,  and  unknown,  as  we  believe,  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  to  be  introduced  ;  and  introduced  for  the  very 
purpose,  tiiat  the  supposed  errors  and  mistakes  of  minis- 
ters and  private  Christians  may  be  tried  and  punished  as 
heresies,  that  is,  as  crimes.  In  these  tribunals,  as  in  alt 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  clergy,  who  make  theology  their 
profession,  will  of  necessity  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence, so  that  the  question  now  before  the  public  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  new  form  of  the  old  controversy,  which  has  agt 
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tated  all  ages  ;  namely,  whether  the  clergy  shall  think  for 

the  laity,  or  prescribe  to  them  their  religion.     Were  this 

question  fairly  proposed  to  the  public,  there  would  be  but 
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mild  and  charitable  spirit  abhors.  1  believe,  that  many, 
overlooking  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  are  about  to  set  in  motion  a  spring  of 
which  they  know  not  the  force,  and  cannot  calculate  the 
effects.  I  heheve,  that  the  seed  of  spiritual  tyranny  is 
sown,  and  although  to  a  careless  spectator  it  may  seem 
the  "  smallest  of  all  seeds,"  it  has  yet,  within  itself,  a 
fatal  principle  of  increase,  and  may  yet  darken  this  region 
of  our  country  with  its  deadly  branches. 

The  time  is  come,  when  the  friends  of  Christian  liber- 
ty and  Christian  charity  are  called  to  awake,  and  to  re- 
member their  duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to 
the  church  of  Christ.  The  time  is  come,  when  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  our  churches  must  be 
33* 
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defcndeti  with  /eal  The  time  is  tome  i\l 
and  denunciation  must  Ve  met  \\ith  %  -i]  irit  which  will 
show  that  we  diead  not  the  fiowng  ind  lean  net  on  the 
favor  of  man  The  t  me  i  come  wheneierj  expiessioK 
of  supeiioiit)  on  the  pait  of  our  biethien  should  be  re- 
fplled  as  criminal  usurpation  But  in  doin^  this  let  the 
fiiends  of  liberal  and  genuine  Christianity  remember  the 
sptiit  of  their  leligion  Let  no  passion  oi  bittetnesa  di'j 
honor  then  sacied  ciuse  In  rontendmg  for  the  Gospel 
let  them  not  ioae  its  virtues  or  forfeit  its  ])roinises.  —  We 
aie  indeed  cilled  t)  j  ^ss  thiMjugh  one  of  the  severest 
ftials  of  humin  \iitue  the  trial  of  controversy.  We 
&hould  (.airy  with  us  a  sense  of  its  danger.  Religion, 
wlipu  made  a  luijpct  of  debate,  seems  ofVen  to  lose  its 
cm[iieo\ei  the  heaif  and  life.  The  mild  and  affection- 
•kte  spirit  of  Christiamtj  gives  place  to  angry  recrimina- 
tions and  cruel  flut  raises  Fair  dealing,  uprightness,  and 
tiuth  aie  e\changed  for  the  arts  of  sophistry.  The  de- 
votional feelings  tco  decline  in  warmth  and  tenderness. 
Let  OS  then  watch  and  praj  Let  us  take  heed  that  the 
weapons  of  our  wailtro  be  not  carnal.  Whilst  we  repel 
usurpation  let  us  bu  just  to  the  general  rectitude  of  many 
b)  whom  our  Christian  lights  are  invaded.  Whilst  we 
lepel  the  unchaiitable  censures  of  men,  let  us  not  forget 
that  leep  humility  and  ^ense  of  unworthinesa  with  which 
we  should  evei  appeir  beloie  God.  In  our  zeal  to  main- 
tain the  gieat  truth  that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  alone 
the  Supreme  God  let  us  not  neglect  that  intercourse  with 
h  n  without  which  the  purest  conceptions  will  avail  little 
to  enthione  him  m  our  he^lts.  In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast 
the  word  of  Chnst  m  (pi  osition  to  human  creeds  and 
formulanei  let  iis  not  totget,  that  our  Lord  demands 
another  and  i  still  more  unsuspicious  confession  of  him, 
pvei  the  e\l  il  itnn  ol  h  spirit  and  rehgion  in  out  lives. 
!  he  CO  ti   VLiiiV  u     vl     I    we  arc  engaged,  is  indeed 
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painful  ;  but  it  was  not  chosen,  but  forced  upon  us,  and 
we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  to  which 
a  wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  subject  us      Like  all 
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many  disposed  to  inquiie,  and  to  inqune  without  that  tei 
ror  which  has  bound  as  with  a  apell  so  many  minds.  We 
doubt  not,  thai  this  inquiry  will  result  in  a  deep  convic- 
tion, that  ChristiaBity  is  yet  disfigured  by  errors  which 
have  been  transmitted  from  ages  of  darkness.  Of  this, 
at  least,  we  are  sure,  that  inquiry,  by  discovering  to  men 
the  difficulties  and  obscurities  which  attend  the  present 
topics  of  controversy,  will  terminate  in  what  is  infinitely 
more  desirable  than  doctrinal  concord,  in  the  diffusion  of 
a  mild,  candid,  and  charitable  temper.  I  pray  God,  that 
this  most  happy  consummation  may  be  in  no  degree  ob- 
Etructed  by  any  unchristian  feelings,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing my  sincere  efforts,  have  escaped  me  in  the  present 
controversy. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  UNITARIAN  CHRISTIANITY 
CONSIDERED. 


It  ia  due  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference  lo  our  fellow- 
Christians,  to  take  notice  of  objections  which  are  cur- 
rently made  to  our  particular  views  of  rehgion  ;  nor  ought 
we  to  dismiss  such  objections  as  unworthy  of  attention, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  lightness  ;  because  what  is 
light  to  us,  may  weigh  much  with  our  neighbour,  and  truth 
may  suffer  from  obstructions  which  a  few  explanations 
might  remove.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  Christians, 
who  are  called  Unitarian,  have  been  wanting  iu  this  duty. 
Whilst  they  have  met  the  labored  arguments  of  their  o]>- 
ponents  fully  and  fairly,  they  have  overlooked  the  loose, 
vague,  indefiDite  objections,  which  float  through  the  com- 
munity, and  operate  more  on  common  minds  than  formal 
reasoning.  On  some  of  these  objections,  remarks  wiil 
now  be  offered  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  plaiimess  of 
speech  will  not  be  construed  into  severity,  nor  our  stric- 
tures on  different  systems  be  ascribed  to  a  desiie  of  re- 
taliation. It  cannot  bo  expected,  that  we  shali  repel  with 
indifference,  what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on  some  of  the 
most  important  and  consoling  views  of  Christianity.  Be- 
lieving that  the  truths,  which  through  God's  good  provi- 
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dence  we  are  called  to  maintain,  are  necf^ssary  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Divine  cliaracter,  and  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted  piety,  we  are  bound  to 
assert  them  earnestly,  and  to  speak  freeiy  of  the  opposite 
errors  which  now  disfigure  Christianity.  —  What,  then, 
are  the  principal  objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  ? 

I.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  what  does  this  objection  mean ! 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ? 
In  the  sense  in  which  many  Christians,  and  perhaps  a 
majority,  interpret  it,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  believe  it  as 
firmly  as  themselves.  Wo  believe  fii'mly  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ's  mission  and  office,  that  he  spoke  with  Divine 
authority,  and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions. We  believe  that  God  dwelt  in  him,  manifested 
himself  through  him,  taught  men  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  spirit  without  measure.  We  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  most  glorious  display,  expres- 
sion, and  representative  of  God  to  mankind,  so  that  in 
seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see  and  know  the  invisible 
Father  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world 
and  dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously  than  at  any  form- 
er period.  In  Christ's  words,  we  hear  God  speaking  ;  in 
his  miracles,  we  behold  God  acting  ;  in  his  character  and 
life,  we  see  an  unsullied  image  of  God's  purity  and  love 
We  believe,  then,  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  this  term  is 
often  and  properly  used,  — How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
we  differ  from  other  Christiana  ?  We  differ  in  this  im- 
portant respect.  Whilst  we  honor  Christ  as  the  Son,  re- 
presentative, and  image  of  the  Supreme  God,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself.  We  maintain, 
that  Christ  and  God  are  dislintC  beings,  two  beings,  not  one 
and  the  same  being.  On  this  point  a  little  repetition  may 
be  pardoned,  for  many  good  Christians,  after  the  contro- 
versies of  ages,  misunderstand  the  precise  diflercnce  be- 
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twoen  us  and  themselves,  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  and  Infinite  God,  and  that  he 
and  his  Father  are  not  onJy  one  in  affection,  counsel,  and 
will,  but  are  strictly  and  literally  one  and  the  same  being. 
Now  to  us  this  doctrine  is  moat  unscriptural  and  irration- 
al. We  say  that  the  Son  cannot,  be  the  same  being  with 
his  own  Father  ;  that  he,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
save  it,  cannot  be  the  living  God  who  sent  him.  The  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  unqualified.  "  I  came  not 
to  do  mine  own  will." —  "I  came  not  fi-ommyseif."— -"I 
came  from  God,"  Now  wc  affirm,  and  this  is  our  chief 
heresy,  that  Jesus  was  not  and  could  not  foe  the  God  from 
whom  he  came,  but  was  another  being  ;  and  it  amazes  us 
that  any  can  resist  this  simple  truth.  The  doctrine,  that 
Jesus,  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem  ;  who  ate  and  dranli 
and  stept  ;  who  suffered  and  was  crucified  ;  who  came 
from  God  ;  who  prayed  to  God  ;  who  did  God's  will  ;  and 
who  said,  on  leaving  the  world,  "I  ascend  to  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God  "  ;  the  doc- 
trine that  this  Jesus  was  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and 
the  same  being  with  his  Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  contra- 
diction to  reason  and  Scripture  so  flagrant,  that  the  simple 
statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation.  We  are  often 
charged  with  degrading  Christ ;  but  if  this  reproach  be- 
long to  any  Christians,  it  falls,  we  fear,  on  those  who  ac- 
cuse him  of  teaching  a  doctrine  so  contradictory,  and  so 
subversive  of  the  supremacy  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Certainly  our  humble  and  devout  Master  has  given  no 
ground  for  this  accusation.  He  always  expressed  towards 
God  the  reverence  of  a  son.  He  habitually  distinguished 
himself  from  God.  He  referred  to  God  all  his  powers. 
■He  said  without  limitation  or  reserve,  "The  Father  is 
greater  than  I." —  "Of  myself  I  can  do  nothing."  If  to 
represent  Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  God,  and  as  in- 
ferior to  him,  be  to  degrade  him,  then  let  oui'  opponents 
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the  only  docliiUB  wbioh  meets  oui  wants.  We  may  bum 
our  Bibles,  if  your  interpretation  be  true,  for  our  case  is 
desperate  ;  we  are  lost  for  ever."  In  such  warm  and 
wild  language,  altogether  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  yet 
exceedingly  fitted  to  work  on.  common  and  terror-stricken 
minds,  our  doctrine  is  constantly  assailed. 

Now,  to  this  declamation,  for  such  we  esteem  it,  we  op- 
pose one  plain  request.  Show  us,  we  say,  a  single  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible,  in  which  wo  are  told  that  the  sin  of  man 
is  infinite,  and  needs  an  infinite  atonement.  We  find  not 
one.  Not  even  a  whisper  of  this  doctrine  comes  to  ua 
from  the  sacred  writers.  Let  as  stop  a  moment  and  weigh 
this  doctrine.  It  teaches  us  that  man,  although  created 
by  God  a  frail,  erring,   and  imperfect  being,  and    iven 
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f.veatod  with,  an  irresistible  propensity  to  ain,  is  yet  regai-d- 
ed  ljy  tlie  Creator  as  an  infinite  ofiender,  meiiting  infinite 
pQiiisliment  for  his  earliest  transgressions  ;  and  Ibat  he  is 
doomed  to  endlesa  torment,  unless  an  infinite  Saviour  ap- 
pear for  hia  rescue  !  How  can  any  one,  we  ask,  charge 
Oil  oiir  benevolent  and  righteous  Parent  such  a  govern- 
ment of  hig  creatuie?  f  —  ^Vo  mainlim  that  man  is  not 
created  in  a  condition  which  makes  an  infinite  atonement 
necessaiy  ,  noi  do  we  bfciieve  that  any  creature  can  fall 
into  a  condition,  troni  which  God  may  not  deliver  him 
without  this  iigid  expedie  i  i'tly.  if  an  infinite  satis- 

Hction  to  justice  wue  indispensable  to  our  salvation,  if 
God  took  on  him  human  natuie  for  the  very  purpose  of 
ofieiing  it,  and  if  this  i  ict  constitute  the  peculiar  glory, 
the  life  and  essence,  and  the  sa'  ing  efficacy  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  must  find  it  evpiessed  cleirly,  definitely,  in  at 
least  one  passage  m  the  Eihle  But  not  one,  we  repeat 
It,  can  be  found  there  —  We  maintain,  further,  that  this 
doctrine  of  God  becoming  a  victim  and  sacrifice  for  his 
own  lebeliiouB  subjects,  is  as  irrafional  as  it  is  unscriptii- 
ral.  We  have  always  supposed  that  atonement,  if  neces- 
sary, was  to  be  made  to,  not  by,  the  sovereign  who  has 
been  offended';  and  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  unliiseiy 
method  of  vindicating  his  authority,  than  that  be  himself 
should  bear  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  transgressors 
of  his  laws.  —  We  have  another  objection.  If  an  infinite 
atonement  be  necessary,  and  if,  consequently,  none  but 
God  can  make  it,  we  see  not  but  that  God  must  become  a 
sufferer,  must  take  upon  himself  our  pain  and  woe  ;  a 
lliought  from  which  a  pious  mind  shrinks  with  horror. 
To  escape  this  difficulty,  we  are  told,  that  Christ  sufieied 
as  man,  not  M  God  ;  but  if  man  only  suffered,  if  only  a 
Jiuman  and  finite  mind  suffered,  if  Christ,  as  God,  was 
perfectly  happy  on  the  cross,  and  bore  only  a  short  and 
limited  pain  to  his  human  nature,  where,  we  ask,  was  the 
VOL.   V.  34 
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infinite  atonement  ?     Where  is  tlie  boasted  hope  which 
Shis  doctriiie  is  said  to  give  to  the  sinner  ? 

The  oiijtittion,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  sinner, 
unless  Christ  be  the  infinite  God,  ai»azes  us.  Surely  if 
we  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  infinite  goodness  and 
power,  we  need  no  other  infinite  person  to  save  us.  The 
common  doctrine  disparages  and  dishonors  the  only  true 
God,  our  Fatlier,  as  if,  without  the  help  of  a  second  and 
a  third  divinity,  equal  to  himself,  he  could  not  restore  bia 
frail  creature,  man.  We  have  not  the  courage  of  oar 
brethren.  With  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  with  the 
solemn  atteatationa  which  they  contain  to  the  divine  Unity, 
and  to  Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  o  ^  e  o  h  God 
and  Father  of  Jeaus  an  equal  or  rival  tl  e  glo  y  of 
originating  our  redemption,  or  of  ace  mjl  \  g  by  un 
derived  and  infinite  power.  — Are  we  a  ked  aa  e  aon  e- 
times  iire,  what  is  our  hope,  if  Christ  b  n  tl  e  sup  eme 
God  ?  We  answer,  it  is  the  boundl  a  d  al  gl  j 
goodness  of  his  Father  and  our  Fa  !  e  a  goodness 
which  cannot  require  an  infinite  atonemen  for  he  s  ns  of 
a  frail  and  limited  creature.  God's  esse  al  a  d  un 
changeablo  mercy,  not  Christ's  infinity  a  the  tjcr  p  u  al 
foundation   of  a  sinner's  hope.     In       e  p  u  es    ou 

heavenly  Father  is  always  represente  1  as  1  e  so  e  o  g 
nal,  spring,  and  first  cause  of  our  sal  a  on  and  1  no 
one  presume  to  divide  His  glory  w  I  ano  i  e  That 
Jesus  came  to  save  ua,  we  owe  entirely  o  the  J  a  i  e  a 
benevolent  appointment.  That  Jesus  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  work  of  our  salvation,  is  to  be  believed,  not 
because  he  is  himself  the  supreme  God,  but  because  the 
supreme  and  unerring  God  selected,  commissioned,  and 
empowered  him  for  this  office. — That  his  death  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  our  salvation,  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge ;  bill  ascribe  its  efficacy  to  the  mercifuf  disposition 
of  Cfod  (owards  the  human  race.     To  build  the  hope  of 
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pardon  on  the  independent  and  infinite  sufficiency  o 
Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  unscriptural  and  false  foandalioii; 
for  Jesus  teaches  us,  that  of  hiniself  he  can  do  nothing  ; 
that  ait  power  is  given  to  him  by  his  Father ;  and  that  lie 
is  a  proper  object  of  trust,  because  he  came  not  of  him- 
self, or  to  do  his  own  will,  but  because  the  Father  sent 
him.  We  indeed  lean  on  Christ,  but  it  is  because  he  ia 
"a  corner-stone,  chosen  by  God  and  laid  by  God  in 
Zion."  God's  forgiving  love,  declared  to  mankind  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  exercised  through  him,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  hope  to  the  penitent,  on  which  we  primarily  rest, 
and  a  firmer  the  universe  cannot  furnish  us, 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection.  We  are 
charged  with  expecting  to  be  saved  by  Works,  and  not  by 
Grace.  This  charge  may  be  easily  despatched,  and  a 
more  groundless  one  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  We  in- 
deed attach  great  importance  to  Christian  works,  or 
Christian  obedience,  believing'  that  a  practice  or  life  con- 
formed to  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jesus,  is  the  great 
end  for  which  faith  in  him  is  reijuired,  and  is  the  great 
condition  on  which  everlasting  life  is  bestowed.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  highly  of  the  vii'tues  and  improve- 
ments of  a  true  Christian,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  the 
idea,  that  they  are  no  better  than  the  outward  Jewish 
righteousness,  which  the  Prophet  called  "  filthy  rags  "  ; 
and  maintaining  with  the  Apostle,  that  they  are  "  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price,"  We  believe  that  holiness 
or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  a 
ray  of  his  brightness,  the  best  gift  which  he  communicates 
to  hia  creatures,  the  highest  benefit  which  Christ  came  to 
confer,  the  only  important  and  lasting  distinction  between 
man  and  man.  Still  we  always  and  earnestly  maintain, 
(hat  no  human  virtue,  no  human  obedience,  can  give  a 
legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  Christ.     We  see  and  mourn  over  thfl 
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deficiencies,  broken  resolutions,  and  mixed  motives  of  the 
best  men.  We  always  affirm,  that  God's  grace,  benigni- 
ty, free  kindness,  is  needed  by  the  most  advanced  Chris- 
tians, and  that  to  this  alone  we  owe  the  promise  in  the 
Gospel,  of  full  remission,  and  everlasting  iiappiness  to 
the  penitent.  None  speak  of  mercy  more  constantly  than, 
we.  One  of  oar  distinctioos  is,  that  we  magnify  this 
lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So  accustomed  arc  we  to 
insist  on  tlie  infinity  of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  that  our 
adversaries  ollen  charge  us  with  forgetting  hia  justice  ; 
and  yet  it  is  objected  to  lis,  that,  renouncing  grace,  we 
appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our  hope  on  the  abundance 
of  our  merit ! 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection  often  urged 
against  our  views,  or  rather  against  those  who  preach 
them  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  ive  preach  moraJity.  To  meet 
this  objection,  we  beg  to  know  what  is  inteuded  by  moral- 
ity. Are  we  to  understanil  by  it,  what  it  properly  signi- 
fies, our  whole  duty,  however  made  known  to  ua,  wlietliej' 
by  nature  or  revelation  .'  Does  it  mean  the  whole  extent 
of  those  obligations  which  belong  to  us  aa  moral  beings  .' 
Does  it  mean  that  "  sober,  righteous,  godly  life,"  which 
our  moral  Governor  has  prescribed  to  us  by  his  Son,  as 
the  great  preparation  for  heaven  ?  If  this  be  morahty, 
we  cbeerfnlly  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  preaching  it, 
and  of  laboring  chiefly  and  constantly  to  enforce  it ;  and 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  threat- 
enings,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  are  revealed  for  no 
other  end  than  to  make  men  moral,  in  this  true  and  gen- 
erous sense,  we  hope  to  continue  to  merit  this  reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
morality,  which  is  said  to  be  the  burden  of  our  preaching. 
Some,  at  least,  who  thus  reproach  us,  mean  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  enjoin  only  a  worldly  and  social  morality, 
consisting  in   common  honosty, 
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freedom  from  gross  vices  ;  neglecting  to  inculcate  inward 
purity,  devotion,  licavcnl)'-ininUednesa,  and  love  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  hope  that  the  persons  who  thus  accuse  us 
speak  from  rumor,  and  have  p.evci'  heard  our  instructions 
for  themselves  ;  for  the  charge  ia  false  ;  and  no  one  who 
ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can  urge  it,  without  branding 
himself  a  slanderer.  The  first  and  great  commandment, 
which  ia  to  love  God  supremely,  is  recognised  and  en- 
forced habitually  in  our  preaching;  and  our  obligations  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  who  died  for  us,  are  urged,  we 
hope,  not  wholly  without  tenderness  and  eflect. 

It  is  hut  justice,  however,  to  observe  of  many,  that 
when  they  reproach  us  with  moral  preaching,  they  do  not 
mean  that  we  teach  only  outward  decencies,  but  that  we 
do  not  inculcate  certain  favorite  doctrines,  which  are  to 
thera  the  very  nian-ow  and  richness  of  the  Gospel.  When 
such  persons  hear  a  sermon,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
which  is  not  seasoned  with  recognitions  of  the  Trinity, 
total  depravity,  and  similar  articles  of  faith,  they  call  it 
moral.  According  to  this  strange  and  unwarrantable  use 
of  the  term,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  we  are  "  moral  preach- 
ers "  ;  and  it  comforta  us  that  we  have  for  our  pattern, 
"  him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake,"  and  who,  in  his 
longest  discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word  about  a  Trin- 
ity, or  inborn  corruption,  or  special  and  electing  grace  ; 
and  still  more,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  our  preaching 
could  with  propriety  be  called  moral,  did  wo  urge  these 
doctrines,  especially  the  two  last  ;  for,  however  warmly 
they  may  be  defended  by  honest  men,  they  seem  to  us  to 
border  on  immorality  ;  that  is,  to  dishonor  God,  to  weak- 
en the  sense  of  responsibility,  to  break  the  spirit,  and  to 
loosen  the  resti-aints  on  guilty  pa^ion. 

6.  Another  objection  urged  against  us,  is,  that  our  sya- 
tem  does  not  produce  as  much  zeal,  seriousness,  and  pie- 
ty as  other  views  of  religion.  The  objection  it  is  difflcult 
34* 
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to  repel,  except,  by  language  which  will  seem  to  be  0 
boasting  of  ouraelves.  When  expressed  in  plain  lan- 
guage, it  amounts  to  this  ;  —  "  We  Trinitarians  and  Cal- 
viniBt*  ai  e  better  and  more  pioua  than  you  Unitarians,  and 
consequently  out  system  ja  more  Scriptural  than  yours." 
How  as^eitiong  of  this  kmd  do  not  sti'ike  us  as  very  mod- 
est and  humble,  and  we  believe  that  truth  does  not  re- 
quire wi  to  delend  it  hy  setting  up  our  piety  above  tbsti 
ol  oiir  uetghbouis  — Thi&,  however,  we  would  say,  tliat 
if  oui  .i;eai  and  deyut  no  aie  faint  the  fault  is  oui  owr 
not  th.it  of  our  doct  me  \s  e  aie  sme  thtt  our  viewa 
of  the  Supieme  Being  aid  in  omuaiably  more  aiiecling 
and  attiactHe  thin  th  ="  which  we  oppose  It  if>  the 
gieat  e^celleiceof  our^j'^tem  thit  it  cxiltj  God  vindi 
cates  his  parental  attiibutes  and  appeils  poweifiilj  to 
the  mgenuouB  piinciples  ot  Jove  giatitude  and  venera 
tion  ,  and  when  we  compaie  it  with  the  doctiines  which 
are  spread  around  us  we  feel  that  of  all  men  we  aie 
most  inexcusable  if  a  filial  pietj  do  not  spimg  up  and 
grow  strong  in  our  hearts 

■Perhaps  it  may  not  be  dithcult  to  suggest  aome  ciuses 
for  the  charge  that  our  views  do  not  favor  seriousness 
and  seal.  One  leigm  probably  19  that  we  interpiet  with 
much  rigor  tbc=e  precepts  of  Christ  which  forbid  osten 
■tation,  and  enjoin  modesty  and  retiiement  in  devition 
We  dread  a  sh>wy  i  elision  We  a  e  disgusted  nnlh  pre 
tensions  to  aupeiior  sanctity  that  stale  and  v  ilgai  Miy 
of  building  up  a  aect  We  !  elieve  that  ti  le  religion 
speaks  in  actio  is  moie  than  m  words  ind  man  Tests  itsell 
chiefly  in  the  common  tempei  and  life  in  givii^  ip  the 
passions  to  God's  authority,  in  inflexible  liprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in  candid  judgment, 
and  in  patience  under  trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it 
no  part  of  piety  to  publish  its  fervors,  but  prefer  a  deli- 
cacy in  regard  to  these  secrets  of  the  soul ;  and  hence, 
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,0  those  persons  who  think  religion  is  to  be  woi-n  coii- 
epicuously  and  spoken  of  passionately,  we  may  seem  cold 
and  dead,  when  perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered,  it 
might  be  seen  to  he  "alive  to  God,"  as  truly  aa  their 

Again,  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  flowing  necessarily 
from  our  views  of  God,  tliat  religion  is  cheerful  ;  that 
where  its  natural  tendency  is  not  obstructed  by  false 
theology,  or  a  melHncholy  temperament,  it  opens  the 
heart  Co  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure.  We  do  not 
think  that  piety  disfigures  its  face,  or  wraps  itself  in  a 
funeral  pall  as  its  appropriate  garb.  Now,  too  many  con- 
ceive of  religion  as  something  gloomy,  and  never  to  be 
named  but  with  an  unaltered  tone  and  countenance  ;  and 
where  they  miss  these  imagined  signs  of  piety,  they  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  question,  we  believe  to 
he  this.  Our  religious  system  excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  favor,  those  ovcrwheiraing  terrors  and  transports 
which  many  think  essenljal  to  piety.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  shaking  and  disordering  men's  understandings, 
by  excessive  fear,  as  a  preparation  for  supernatural  grace 
and  immediate  conversion.  This  we  regard  as  a  dread- 
ful corruption  and  degradation  of  I'eligion.  Religion,  we 
believe,  is  a  gradual  and  rational  work,  beginning  some- 
times in  sudden  impressions,  but  confirmed  by  reflection, 
growing  by  the  regular  use  of  Christian  means,  and  ad- 
vancing silently  to  perfection.  Now,  because  we  specify 
no  time  when  we  were  overpowered  and  created  anew  Ijy 
irresistible  impulse  ;  because  we  relate  no  agonies  of  de- 
spair succeeded  by  miraculous  light  and  joy,  we  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  strangers  to  piety  ;  —  how  reason- 
ably, let  the  judicious  determine. 

Once  more  ;  we  are  thought  to  want  zeal,  because  our 
principles  forbid  us  to  use  many  methods  for  spreading 
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ihristians.  \TIiiIp! 
id  look  to  Ihem  tor 
aider  oiiraeivea  aa 
'ho  doubt  or  deny 
Lnnot  enforce  them 
i  style  of  menace, 
certain  denomina- 

lea! ;  and  we  trust 
Ids  what  he  deems 
be  accounted  more 
land  to  make  pros- 
eiyles  to  his  sect,  and  "  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  "  on  all 
who  will  not  bow  Iheir  understandings  to  hia  creed,  —  We 
fear,  that  in  these  remarks  we  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously   betrayed   into  a  self-exalting  spirit.      Nothing 
could  have  drawn  them  from  us,  but  the  fact  that  a  very 
common  method  of  opposing  our  sentiments,  is  to  decry 
the  piety  of  those  who  adopt  them.     After  all,  we  mean 
not  to  deny  our  great  deficiencies.     We  have  nothing  to 
boast  before  God,  although  the  cause  of  truth  forbids   us 
to  submit  to  the  cenaoriousness  of  our  brethren. 

6.  Another  objection  to  our  viewa,  is,  that  they  lead  to 
a  rejection  of  revelation.  Unitarianism  has  been  called 
"a  half-way  house  to  infidelity."  —  Now,  to  this  objection 
we  need  not  oppose  general  reasonings.  We  will  state  a 
plain  fact.  It  is  this.  A  large  proportion  of  the  moat 
able  and  illustrious  defenders  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
have  been  Unitarians  ;  and  our  religion  has  received  from 
them,  to  say  the  least,  as  important  service  in  its  conflicts 
with  infidelity,  as  from  any  ciass  of  Christians  whatever. 
From  the  long  catalogue  of  advocates  of  Christianity 
among  Unitarians,  we  can  select  now  but  a  few  ;  but 
these  few  are  a  host.  The  name  of  John  Locke  is  famil- 
iar to  every  scholar.    Ho  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
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liie  pbilosophj  of  the  human  mind  ;  nor  is  this  hia  highest 
praise.  Hia  writiugs  on  government  and  toleratioo  con- 
tributed more  than  those  of  any  other  individual,  to  the 
diffuBion  of  free  and  generous  sentimenta  through  Europe 
and  America  ;  and  perhaps  Bishop  Watson  was  not  guilty 
of  great  exaggeration,  when  he  said,  "This  great  man 
has  done  more  for  the  establishment  of  pure  Christianity 
than  any  author  I  am  acquainted  with."  He  was  a  labo- 
iious  -ind  ucces&tui  student  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
woiks  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,"  and  on  the  "Heaaon- 
ableness  of  Christianity,"  formed  an  era  in  sacred  lit- 
eiature  and  he  his  tne  honor  of  having  shed  a  new  and 
biight  light  jn  the  darkest  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  gcneial  m  the  Christian  system.  Now  Locke,  be 
it  remembeied  «isa  Unitarian. — We  pass  to  anothei- 
mtelleetual  piol^)  — to  Newton,  a  name  which  every 
man  ot  learning  pi  nounces  with  reverence  ;  for  it  re- 
minds him  of  faculties  so  exalted  above  those  of  ordinary 
men  th'kt  they  seem  designed  to  help  our  concoptiona  of 
supeiioi  oiders  ot  being.  This  great  man,  who  gained 
by  intuition  what  others  reap  from  laborious  reseai'ch, 
aftei  esploiing  the  la«B  of  the  universe,  turned  for  light 
and  hope  to  the  Bible  and  although  his  theological  works 
cannot  be  oompaied  with  Locke's,  yet  in  his  illustrations 
of  the  prophecies,  and  of  Scripture  chronology,  and  in  his 
criticisms  on  two  doubtful  passages,*  which  are  among 
the  chief  supports  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is 
considered  as  having  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Newton,  loo,  was  a  Unitarian. —We 
are  not  accustomed  to  boast  of  men,  or  to  prop  our  faitii 
-by  great  names  ;  for  Christ,  and  He  only,  is  our  fcfaster  , 
but  it  is  with  pleasure,  that  we  find  in  our  ranks  the  miist 
gifted,  sagacious,  and  exalted  minds  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
smile,  when  we  sometimes  hear  fioni  men  and  women  of 
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very  limited  culture,  and  with  no  advantages  for  enlargecl 
inquiry,  reproachful  and  contemptuous  remarka  on  a  doc- 
trine which  the  vast  intelligence  of  Locke  and  Newton, 
after  much  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  opposition  to  a 
prejudiced  and  intolerant  age,  received  as  the  truth  of 
God.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  doubts  have  lately  been 
raised  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Lioclte  and  Newton, 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  In  these  limes  of  growing 
light,  their  names  have  been  found  too  useful  to  the  Uni- 
tarian cause.  But  the  long  and  general  belief  of  the 
TJnitarianism  of  these  illustrious  men  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  by  admitting  the  fact ;  aod  \va  know  of 
no  serious  attempts  to  set  aside  the  proofs  on  which  this 
belief  is  founded. 

We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  In  classical  liter- 
ature, and  in  metaphysical  speculation.  Dr.  Clarke  has  a 
reputation  which  needs  no  tribute  at  our  hands.  His  ser- 
mons are  an  invaluable  repository  of  Scriptural  criticism  ; 
and  his  work  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  vin- 
dications of  our  common  faith.  TJiis  great  man  was  a 
Unitarian.  He  beKeved  firmly  that  Jesus  was  a  distinct 
being  from  his  Father,  and  a  derived  and  dependent  be- 
ing ;  and  he  desired  to  bring  the  liturgy  of  his  church 
into  a  correspondence  with  these  doctrines. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  memorable  infi- 
del controversy  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  ex- 
cited by  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  Tindaj,  Morgan,  Col- 
lins, and  Chubb,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
zeal  and  power  with  which  the  Christian  cause  was  main- 
tained by  learned  Unitarians.  But  we  must  pass  over 
these,  to  recall  a  man  whose  memory  is  precious  to  en- 
lightened believers  ;  we  mean  Lardner,  tliat  most  patient 
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Bsful  advocate  of  Christianity  ;  who  lias  writ- 
ten, we  believe,  more,  largely  than  any  other  author  on 
the  evidoncea  of  the  Gospel  ;  from  whose  works  later 
authors  have  drawn  aa  from  a  treasure-house  ;  and 
whose  pui'ity  and  mildness  have  disarmed  the  severity 
and  conciliated  the  respect  of  men  of  very  different  views 
from  his  own.  Lardner  was  a  Unitarian,  — Next  to 
Lardner,  the  moat  laborious  advocate  of  Christianity 
against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  in  our  own  day,  waa 
Priestley  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  his 
opinions,  we  believe  tliat  none  of  his  opposera  ever  ques- 
tionecl  the  importance  of  his  vindications  of  our  common 
faith.  V/e  certainly  do  not  say  too  much,  when  we  af- 
firm that  Utiiiariana  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  de- 
nomination in  zealous,  substantial  service  to  the  Christian 
cause.  Yet  we  are  told  that  Unitarianiam  leads  to  infi- 
delity !  W^e  are  reproached  with  defection  from  that 
religion,  round  which  we  have  gathered  in  the  day  of  its 
danger,  and  from  which,  we  trust,  persecution  and  death 
cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  instances  have  occurred  of  per- 
sons, who,  having  given  up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have 
not  stopped  there,  but  have  resigned  one  part  of  Christi- 
anity afler  another,  until  they  have  become  thorough  infi- 
dels. To  this  we  anawer,  that  such  instances  we  have 
never  known  ;  but  that  such  should  occur  is  not  improba- 
ble, and  is  what  we  should  even  espect ;  for  it  is  natural 
that  when  the  mind  has  detected  one  error  in  its  creed,  it 
should  distrust  every  other  article,  and  should  exchange 
its  blind  and  hereditary  assent  for  a  sweeping  skepticism. 
We  have  examples  of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  where  multitudes  have  pro- 
ceeded from  rejecting  Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now, 
who  of  ua  will  argue  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  true,  be- 
cause  multitudes  who  relinquished  it  have   also  cast  away 
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every  rel  g  ous  principle  and  lestiaint  and  li  the  dij,u- 
meiit  b  not  Mouud  on  tlie  i^s,  of  Pojeij  iiiw  can  it  be 
pressed  mt>  the  service  ot  Tiinitaridni=in  '  The  fict  ig 
that  fals^  ind  absuid  QcK-time"  vhen  pxoosbI  hitve  a 
natural  tendency  to  beget  sivepticism  in  tho'.e  who  le- 
ceived  them  without  reflection  None  are  so  likely  to 
believe  too  little  as  those  who  have  begun  with  believing 
too  much  and  hence  \  e  charge  upon  Trinitaiianism 
whatevei  tendencj  may  exist  in  those  *vh  lor^ake  it  to 
sink  gradually  into  inhdelity, 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infidelity.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  excellence  is,  that  it  fortifies  faitli.  Unitarian- 
ism is  Christianity  stripped  of  those  corrupt  additions 
which  shock  reason  and  our  moral  feelingB.  It  is  a  ra- 
tional and  amiable  system,  against  which  no  man's  under- 
standing or  conscience,  or  charity,  or  piety  revolts.  Can 
the  same  he  said  of  that  system,  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  three  equal  persons  in  one  God,  of  natural  and 
total  depravity,  of  infinite  atonement,  of  special  and 
electing  grace,  and  of  the  everlasting  misery  of  the  non- 
elected  pait  of  mankind  ?  We  believe  that  unless  Chris- 
tianity be  purified  from  these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the  progress 
of  society  is  exposing  it.  We  believe  that  it  must  be  re- 
formed, or  intelligent  men  will  abandon  it.  As  the  friends 
of  Christianity,  and  the  foes  of  infidelity,  we  are  there- 
fore solicitous  to  diffuse  what  seem  to  us  nobler  and  juster 
views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one  more  objection 
to  our  views  ;  .namely,  that  they  give  no  consolation  in 
sickness  and  death.  But  we  have  only  time  to  express 
amazement  at  such  a  charge.  What !  a  system  wiiich 
insists  with  a  peculiar  energy  on  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God,  on  his  universal  and  parental  love,  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resMrreclioii  and   immrirtality,  —  such  a  system 
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UDaMe  to  give  comfoit  '  It  unlocko  infinite  spiings  of 
con  olation  and  joj  and  give's  to  him  ih  pricticaily  le 
ceives  it  a  living  overflowing  and  un"!!  eikable  hope 
Its  powei  to  sustain  the  soul  in  death  has  been  fllen 
tiled  and  I  d  we  }  eheve  djing  men  to  be  inapued  or 
that  peice  and  hop°  in  hp  U^t  h  lis  viere  God  s  geal  to 
the  tiuth  of  ioctiines  we  should  le  able  to  eettle  at  once 
the  controier^y  about  UnitanainsiP  A  stilting  e\aniple 
ot  the  powei  oC  this  system  in  di&ainiing  death  was  lately 
gnen  bj  a  joung  iDinistet  m  a  neighbouring  town  " 
known  to  roan/  of  ou  itadeis  ond  aingulariv  endeared 
to  lii9  fiicnda  by  eiiinerc,  Cliiistian  yii  ul  He  was 
smitten  bj  sii.1  ness  in  the  n  dst  of  a  usei  il  and  happy 
hie  and  sunk  slowly  to  thp  grave  Hi"  lejigion  and  it 
WIS  thit  vihich  hail  now  been  defended  gave  habitual 
peace  to  his  mind  and  'spread  a  sweet  smile  oter  his  pale 
countenance  He  retained  his  faculties  to  his  list  hour 
and  when  death  came  having  left  pious  counsel  t>  the 
younger  members  of  hia  family,  and  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  his  parents,  he  breathed  out  life  in  t!ie  language 
of  Jesus,  —  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spir- 
it." Such  was  the  end  of  one  who  beid,  with  an  un- 
wavering faith,  the  great  principles  which  we  have  hero 
advanced  ;  and  yet  our  doctrine  has  no  conaolation,  we 
are  told,  for  sickiiesB  and  death  ! 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet  objections  com- 
monly iirged  against  our  views  of  religion  ;  and  we  havo 
done  this,  not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote  viewa 
of  Christianity,  which  seem  to  us  particularly  suited  to 
strengthen  men's  faith  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of 
good  works  and  holy  lives.  Christian  virtue,  Christian 
holiness,  love  to  God  and  man,  these  are  all  which  we 

•  Rev,  John  E.  Abbot,  of  Salem,     Tlib  tract  was  first  pul>riiih(^d  in  181!), 
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think  worth  contending  for  ;  and  these  we  believe  tf>  ba 
intimately  connected  with  the  system  now  mainfained.  If 
in  this  we  err,  may  God  discover  our  error,  and  disap- 
point our  efforts.  We  ask  no  success,  but  what  he  may 
approic,  -  no  proselytes  but  such  as  will  be  made  better, 
purer,  happier  by  the  adoption  of  our  views. 
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TIMES  OF  TRIAL  OR  DANGER. 


BXTBACTS  FROM  SERMONS  FRBACHED  ON  DAYS  OF  IIUMILIATIOS 
AND  PRAYER,  APPOIMTED  IN  CONBEQUENCB  OP  I'HE  DECLARA- 
TION OF  WAR  AGAINST  GREAT  BRITAIN.— 1812, 

In  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war  is  to  be  deprecated. 
The  evil  passions  which  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody 
conflicts,  the  distress  and  terror  which  it  carries  into  do- 
mestic life,  the  tears  which  it  draws  from  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  all  render  war  a  tremendous  scourge. 

There  are  indeed  conditions  in  which  war  is  justifiable, 
ia  necessary.  It  may  be  the  last  and  only  method  of  re- 
pelling lawless  ambition,  and  of  defending  invaded  liberty 
and  essential  rights/  It  may  be  the  method  which  God's 
providence  points  out  by  furnishing  the  means  of  success. 
In  these  cases  we  must  not  shrink  from  war ;  though  even 
in  these  we  should  deeply  lament  the  necessity  of  shed- 
ding human  blood.  In  such  wars  our  country  claims  and 
deserves  our  prayers,  our  cheerful  services,  the  sacrifice 
of  wealth  and  even  of  life.  In  such  wars,  we  have  one 
consolation,  when  our  friends  fall  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
we  know  that  they  have  fallen  in  a  just  cause.  Such  con- 
flicts, which  our  hearts  and  consciences  approve,  are 
suited  to  call  forth  generotis  sentiments,  to  breathe  patri- 
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olism  and  fortitude  through  a  community.  Coiilil  I  view 
t}ie  vvar  in  which  we  ai'c  engaged  in  this  light,  vvitb  what 
different  feeJings,  my  friends,  should  I  address  yoa  !  We 
might  then  look  up  to  God  and  commit  to  him  our  coun- 
try with  a  holy  confidence.  But,  ia  our  presonf  state, 
what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would,  but  I  cannot  address 
you  in  the  language  of  encouragement.  We  are  precipi- 
tated into  a  wfir,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  justified,  and 
a  war  which  promises  not  a  benefit,  that  I  can  discover, 
to  this  country  or  to  the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itself.  What  conduct 
belongs  to  a  good  citizen  in  our  present  trying  condition  f 
To  this  subject  I  call  your  serious  attention. 

Our  condition  induces  me  to  begin  with  urging  on  you 
the  important  duty  of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  govern- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, that  many  whom  1  address  consider  themselves  as 
called  to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present  rulers.  Let 
this  opposition  breathe  nothing  of  insubordination,  impa- 
tience of  authority,  or  love  of  change.  It  becomes  you 
m  r,  that  government  is  a  divine  institution, 
he  improvement  of  our  nature,  the  spring  of 
in  d  enterprise,  the  shield  of  property  and  life, 

f  the  weak  and  oppressed.     It  is  to  the  secu- 
wh    h  aws  afford,  that  we  owe  the  successful  appli- 
h  man  (lOwers.    Government,  though  often  per- 
ibition  and  other  selfish  passions,  still  holds  a 
d        g      h  d  rank  among  those  influences  by  which  man 
n       cued  from  barbarism,  and  conducted  through 
the  ruder  stages  of  society  to  the  habits  of  oi'der,  the  di- 
versified employments  and  dependencies,  the  refined  and 
softened  manners,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvements  of  the   age   in  which   we   live.     We  are 
bound  to  respect  government,  as  the  great  security  for 
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social  happiness  ;  and  we  sliouid  carefully  cheiish  that 
habit  of  obedience  fo  the  laws,  without  which  the  ends  of 
government  cannot  be  accomplished.  All  wanton  op- 
position to  the  constituted  authorities  ;  aj' 
rulers,  originating  in  a  fa^^tious,  aspiring,  < 
it  ;  all  unwillingness  lo  submit  to  laws  which  are  directed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  should  be  rebuked  and 
popresaed  by  the  frown  of  public  indignation. 
.  It  is  impossible  that  ail  the  regulations  of  the  wisest 
governmeot  should  equally  benefit  every  individual  ;  and 
sometimes  the  general  good  will  demand  a rraug omenta, 
which  will  interfere  with  the  interests  of  particular  mem- 
bers or  classes  of  the  nation.  In  such  circumstance]), 
the  individual  ia  bound  to  regard  the  inconveniences  un- 
der which  he  suffers,  as  inseparable  from  a  social,  con- 
nected state,  as  the  result  of  the  condition  which  God  has 
appointed,  and  not  as  the  fault  of  his  rulers;  and  he 
should  cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  how  much  more  he 
receives  from  the  community  than  he  is  called  to  resign 
to  it.  Disaffection  towards  a  government  which  is  ad- 
ministered with  a  view  to  the  general  welfai'C,  ia  a  great 
crime  ;  and  such  opposition,  even  to  a  bad  government, 
as  springs  from  and  spreads  a  restless  temper,  an  unwill- 
ingness to  yield  to  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint,  de- 
serves no  better  name.  In  proportion  as  a  people  want 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  laws,  and  are  prepared  to 
evade  them  by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation  by  vio- 
lence,—in  that  proportion  they  need  and  deserve  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  strong  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow 
every  symptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  duty  of  aubmiasion,  are 
by  no  means  designed  to  teach  that  rulers  are  never  to 
be  opposed.  Because  I  wish  to  guai-d  you  against  that 
lurbulent  and  discontented  spirit,  which  precipitates  free 
communities  into  :iri  anarchy,  and  thus  prepares  them  fisr 
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Rliains,  you  will  not  consider  me  as  asserting  fhaf  all  op- 
|)osition  to  government,  whatever  be  the  oceasion,  or 
whatever  the  form,  is  to  he  branded  as  a  crime.  The 
citizen  has  rights  as  well  as  duties.  Government  is  in- 
stituted for  one  and  a,  single  end,  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
erned, the  protection,  peace,  and  welfare  of  society  ;  and 
when  it  is  perverted  to  other  objects,  to  purposes  of  ava- 
rice, amhition,  or  party  spirit,  we  are  authorized  and  even 
bound  to  make  such  opposition,  aa  is  suited  to  restore 
it  to  its  proper  end,  to  reader  it  as  pure  as  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  nature  and  state  will  admit. 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  enjoin 
an  unqualified,  unlimited  subjection  to  the  "  higher  pow- 
ers "  ;  but  in  the  passages  which  seem  so  to  teach,  it  is 
supposed  that  these  powers  are  "ministers  of  God  for 
good,"  are  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  an  encouragement 
to  those  that  do  well.  When  a  government  wants  this 
character,  when  it  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression,  the 
Scriptures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer,  Expediency  may 
make  it  our  duty  to  obey,  but  the  government  has  lost  its 
rights  ;  it  can  no  longer  urge  its  claims  as  an  ordinance 
of  God. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times,  when  sovereigns  have 
demaiided  subjection  as  an  unalienable  right,  and  when 
the  superstition  of  subjects  has  surrounded  them  with  a 
mysterious  sanctity,  with  a  majesty  approaching  the  di- 
vine. Eut  these  days  have  past.  Under  the  robe  of 
office,  we,  my  hearers,  have  learned  to  see  a  man  like 
ourselves.  There  is  no  such  sacredness  in  rulers,  as 
forbids  scrutiny  into  their  motives,  or  condemnation  of 
their  meaaures  In  leaving  the  common  walks  of  life, 
they  leave  none  (1  their  imperfections  behind  them.  Pow- 
er 1  aa  e\en  a  tendency  to  corrupt,  to  feed  an  irregular 
ambili  n  to  haiden  the  heart  against  the  claims  and 
BuHeimf,"    i  i  lankmd      Rulers  are  not  to  ho  vicvi-ed  with 
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a  malignnnt  jealousy  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inspected 
with  a  watchful,  ondazzled  eye.  Their  virtues  and  ser- 
vices are  to  be  rewarded  with  generous  praise  ;  and  theip 
crimes,  and  ai-ts,  and  usurpations]  should  be  exposed  with 
a  fearless  sincerity,  to  the  indignation  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. Wo  are  not  to  be  factious,  and  neither  are  we  to 
be  servile.  With  a  sidcere  disposition  to  obey,  should 
be  Uiiitet!  a  firm  purpose  not  to  be  oppressed. 

So  far  is  an  existing  government  from  being  clothed 
with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  that  the  citizen,  in  particular 
circumstances,  acquires  the  right,  not  only  of  remonstrat- 
ing, but  of  employing  force  for  its  destruction.  This  right 
accrues  to  him,  when  a  government  wantonly  disregards 
the  ends  of  social  union  ;  when  it  threatens  the  subversion 
of  national  liberty  and  happiness  ;  and  when  no  relief  but 
force  remains  to  the  suffering  community.  This,  however, 
is  a  right  which  cannot  be  exercised  with  too  much  de- 
liberation. Subjects  should  very  slowly  yield  to  the  con- 
viction, that  rulers  have  that  settled  hostility  to  (heir  in- 
terests, which  authorizes  violence.  They  must  not  in- 
dulge a  spirit  of  complaint,  and  suffer  their  passions  to 
pronounce  on  their  wrongs.  They  must  remember,  that 
the  best  government  will  pailake  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  institutions,  and  tliat  if  the  ends  of  the  social 
, compact  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  accomplished,  they 
will  be  mad  indeed  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  possess, 
for  the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so  great  an  evil, 
civil  commotion  excites  such  destructive  passions,  the  re- 
sult is  so  tremendously  uncertain,  that  every  milder  meth- 
od of  relief  should  first  be  tried,  and  fairly  tried.  The 
'last  dreadful  resort  is  never  justifiable,  until  the  injured 
members  of  the  communify  are  brought  to  despair  of  oth- 
er itiiief,  and  are  so  far  united  in  views  and  purposes  as  to 
be  authoi-jzed  in  the  hope  of  success.      Civil  commotion 
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.  should  be  viewed  as  the  worst  of  national  evils,  with  ihs 
single  exception  of  slavery.  I  know  that  this  country  has 
passed  through  one  civil  war,  without  experiencing  the 
calamitous  consof[uences  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But 
let  us  not  forget,  that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar character.  The  government  which  we  shook  off 
ivas  not  seated  in  the  midst  of  us.  Our  sti'Uggle  was  that 
of  nation  with  nation,  rather  than  of  fellow-citizens  with 
one  anotlier.  Our  manners  and  habits  tended  to  give  a 
cousiderateness  and  a  stability  to  the  public  mind,  which 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  future  struggle.  And,  in 
addition  to  these  favorable  circumstances,  we  were  lii^ 
vored  by  Heaven  wii.h  a  leader  of  incorru[>tible  integrity, 
of  unstained  purity  ;  a  patriot  who  asked  no  glory,  but 
that  of  delivering  his  country,  who  desired  to  reign  only 
in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people,  whose  disinter- 
estedness awed  and  repressed  the  selfish  and  ambitious, 
who  inspired  universal  confidence,  and  thus  was  a  centre 
and  bond  of  union  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  di- 
vided and  distracted  periods  of  our  country.  The  name 
of  Washiwgton  I  may  pronounce  with  reverence  even 
in  the  temple  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  it  is  a  name  which  re- 
vives the  sinking  spirits  in  this  day  of  our  declining  glory. 
From  a  revolution,  conducted  by  siich  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances,  let  no  conclusions  be  hastily  draivn  on  tlie 
subject  of  civil  commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends,  that  we  hve  under 
a  constitution,  one  great  design  of  which  is,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  force,  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  removing,  without  violence,  those  rulers 
from  whom  they  sutfer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of  rights. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  a  republic  over 
an  absolute  government.  In  a  despotism,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy for  oppression  but  force.     The  subject  cannot  iuflu- 
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ence  public  affaiis,  but  by  convulsing  the  state.  With 
us,  rulers  maj  bp  changed,  without  tiie  horrors  ol'  a  revo- 
lution A  lepublican  govt-mment  secures  to  its  subjects 
this  immenfje  pnvilege,  bv  eonfiimiiig  to  them  two  most 
impoitant  rights, — the  light  of  suffrage,  and  the  right  of 
di'icuasmg  with  lieedomthe  conduct  of  rulers.  The  value 
of  these  nghta  m  aSoiQing  a  peaceful  method  of  redreas- 
jng  publio  guevanceg,  cannot  be  expressed,  and  the  duty 
of  mamtaming  them,  of  nevci  surrendering  them,  cannot 
be  too  stroigjy  urged  Resij,n  either  of  these,  and  no 
way  of  escape  fiom  oppiesaion  (/ill  be  left  you,  but  civil 
commotmn 

From  the  impoitant  place  which  these  rights  hold  in  a 
republican  government,  you  should  consider  yourselves 
bound  to  support  every  citizen  in  the  lawful  exercise  of 
theia,  espeiially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  wrest  them 
lioin  any  by  violent  meaas  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
patticularfj  }our  duty  to  guard,  with  jealousy,  tlie  right 
of  expressing  with  fieedoni  youi  honest  convictions  re- 
specting the  measures  of  youi  rulers.  Without  this,  the 
right  of  election  is  not  woith  possessing.  If  public  abu- 
ses may  not  be  exposed,  their  authors  will  never  be  driven 
iiom  powei  Freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
pieag,  is  our  most  valuable  piivilege,  the  very  soul  of  re- 
publican institutions,  the  safeguard  of  all  other  rights. 
We  may  learn  its  vaiue  if  we  i  effect  that  there  is  nothing 
wh  eh  tyiants  so  much  dread  They  anxiously  fetter  the 
pitRS  ,  Ihev  scattei  ipiei  thiough  society,  that  the  mur- 
mui  3,  anguish,  and  indignation  oi  their  oppressed  subjects 
may  be  smotheied  m  their  own  bieasts  ;  that  no  generous 
sentiment  may  be  nourished  by  sympathy  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. Nothing  awakens  and  improves  men  so  much  as 
free  communication  of  tho.ughta  and  feelings.  Nothing 
can  give  to  public  sentiment  that  correctness  which  is  ea- 
uential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  Comiiionweslth,  but  the  free 
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circulation  of  truth,  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  tiio  wiso 
and  good.  If  such  men  abandon  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion ;  if,  awed  by  threats,  theysuppress  their  convictions  ; 
if  rulers  succeed  in  silencing  every  voice  but  that  which 
approves  them  ;  if  nothing  reaches  the  people  but  what 
will  lend  support  to  men  in  power,  —  farewell  to  liberty. 
The  form  of  a  free  government  may  remain,  but  the  life, 
lh,Q  soul,  the  substance  is  fled. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing  ought  to  excite  greater 
indignation  and  alarm  than  the  attempts  which  have  late- 
ly been  made,  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press.  We 
have  lived  to  bear  the  strange  doctrine,  that  to  expose  the 
measures  of  (uler»!  is  treason  nnd  we  ha^e  lived  to  see 
this  doctrme  earned  i  itc  piactice  W  e  ha\e  seen  a  sav- 
age populice  e\  ted  and  l^t  looac  on  men  whose  ciirae 
con',!  ted  in  beaim^  testimony  against  the  present  wai  , 
and  let  loose  not  merely  to  waste  then  piopertj  but  to 
tear  them  trom  the  refuge  whicli  the  magistrate  had  ai 
folded  and  to  shed  then  blood  In  this  and  m  other 
eseats  there  have  been  aymptjms  of  a  purpose  to  leiiify 
into  silence  those  who  disappiove  tbe  calonsitous  war  un- 
der which  we  suBer  to  depiive  us  ot  the  only  method 
which  IS  lefl^  ot  obtaining  a  wiser  and  bpttei  government 
The  ciy  has  been,  that  wt  r  is  docliied,  and  all  opposition 
should  therefore  be  hushed.  A  sentiment  more  unworthy 
of  a  free  country  can  hardly  be  propagated.  If  this  doc- 
trine be  admitted,  rulers  have  only  to  declare  war,  and 
they  are  screened  at  once  from  scrutiny.  At  the  very 
time  when  they  have  aimies  at  command,  when  their  pat- 
ronage is  most  extended,  and  their  power  most  formidable, 

t  a  o  d  of  warning,  of  censure,  of  alarm  must  be 
1  e  d  The  press,  which  is  to  expose  inferior  abuses, 
n  st  o  utter  one  rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint,  al- 
tho  j,h  ou  best  interests  and  most  valuable*  rights  are  put 
III      d   by  an  unnecessary  war  !     Admit  this  doctrine. 
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fet  rulers  once  know,  that,  by  placiug  the  country  in  a 
state  of  wai',  they  place  themselves  beyond  the  only  power 
they  dread,  the  power  of  free  discussion,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect war  without  end.  Our  peace  and  all  our  interests 
require,  that  a  different  sentiment  should  prevail.  We 
should  teach  our  present  and  ait  future  rulers,  that  there 
is  no  measure  for  which  ihey  must  render  so  solemn  an 
account  to  their  constituents,  us  for  a  declaration  of  war  ; 
that  no  measure  will  be  so  fi'eely,  so  fully  discussed  ;  and 
that  no  administration  can  succeed  in  persuading  this  peo- 
ple lo  exhaust  their  treasure  and  blood  in  supporting  war, 
unless  it  be  palpably  necessary  and  just.  In  war,  then, 
as  in  peace,  assert  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  Cling  to  this  as  the  bulwark  of  all  your  rights  and 
privileges. 

But,  my  friends,  I  should  not  be  faithful,  were  I  only  to 
call  you  to  hold  fast  this  freedom.  I  would  still  more  ear- 
nestly exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it.  Its  abuse  may  he  as 
fatal  to  our  country  as  its  relinquishment.  If  undirected, 
unrestrained  by  principle,  the  press,  instead  of  enlighten- 
ing, depraves  the  public  mind  ;  and,  by  its  licentiousness, 
forges  chains  for  itself  and  for  the  community.  The  right 
of  free  discussion  is  not  the  right  of  uttering  what  we 
please.  Let  nothing  he  spoken  or  written  but  truth. 
The  influence  of  the  press  is  esceedingly  diminished  i>y 
its  gross  and  frequent  misrepresentations.  F.ach  party 
listens  with  distrust  to  the  statements  of  the  other  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  progress  of  truth  is  slow,  and 
sometimes  wholly  obstructed.  Whilst  we  encourage  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  let  us  unite  in  fixing  the  brand 
of  infamy  on  falsehood  and  slander,  wherever  they  origi- 
nate, whatever  be  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  main- 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be  told.  It  should  be 
told  for  a  good  end  ;  not  to  irritate,  but  to  c 
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to  mflaine  the  bad  passions  but  tn  sway  the  judgment  and 
to  awiken  -leiitimcntB  ot  patintism  Unhappily  the  press 
eeeniB  now  to  be  chieSy  jnzed  as  an  instrument  of  exaa- 
peiation  Tbose  who  have  embiaced  error,  are  hardened 
m  then  prmciples  by  tht  lepioa  hlul  ephheta  heaped  on 
them  by  their  aclieib-uios  I  dc  n  t  mean  by  this,  that 
pohtical  discussion  is  to  be  conducted  tamely,  that  no  sen- 
sibility 11  to  be  e-ipressed  no  indignation  to  be  poured 
forth  on  wicked  men  and  wicked  deeds.  But  this  I  mean, 
—  thatwe&hill  deliberatelj  inquire  whether  indignation 
be  deseived  befoie  we  express  it  and  the  object  of  ex 
pressing  it  should  ever  be  not  to  infuse  iil  will,  rancor, 
and  fury  into  the  mind^  of  men  but  to  excite  an  enlight- 
ened and  conicientious  opposition  to  injurious  measures. 

Everj  good  man  must  mourn  that  so  much  is  continn- 
allj  published  imnng  us  foi  no  other  apparent  end  than 
to  gratify  the  male-i olenct,  jf  one  parly,  by  wounding  the 
feehngs  of  tht  opposite  The  s.jn'jerivience  ia,  that  an 
alaimmg  degree  oi  irritation  e  ists  m  our  country.  Fel- 
low citizens  burn  with  mutual  hatred,  and  some  are  evi- 
dently ripe  for  outrxge  and  violence.  In  this  feverish 
state  of  the  public  mind  we  are  not  to  relinquish  free 
discussion  but  everj  man  fehould  leel  the  duty  of  speak- 
ing and  wilting  with  dehbeiadon  It  is  the  time  to  be 
firm  without  piBsiin  No  mpnace  '.hould  be  employed  to 
provoke  opponents  no  df  t  ance  huiled,  no  language  used, 
which  will  in  itiy  Hieasuie  justify  the  ferocious  in  ap- 
pealing to  (orce 

The  sum  of  my  lemarks  is  this  It  is  your  duty  to  hold 
fast  and  to  asseit  with  hrmneas  those  truths  and  principles 
on  which  the  welfaie  of  your  country  seems  to  depend  ; 
but  do  this  with  calmness,  with  a  love  of  peace,  without 
ill  will  and  revenge.  Use  every  opportunity  of  allaying 
animosities.  Discourage,  in  decided  and  open  language, 
that  rancor,  malignity,  and  unfeeling  abuse,  which  so  often 
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find  their  way  into  our  public  prints.  Remember,  that  in 
pioportion  as  a  people  become  enslaved  to  their  passions, 
they  fall  into  the  hande  of  the  aspiring  and  unprincipled  ; 
and  (hat  a  corrupt  government,  which  has  an  interest  ip 
deceiving  the  people,  can  desire  nothing  more  favorable 
to  their  purposes,  than,  a  frenzied  state  of  the    public 

My  friends,  in  ihia  day  of  discord,  let  us  cherish  and 
breathe  around  us  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christ iatijly. 
Let  us  reserve  to  ourselves  this  consolation,  that  we  have 
added  no  fuel  to  the  flames,  no  violence  to  the  storms, 
which  threaten  to  desolate  our  country.  Though  dishon- 
ored, though  endangered,  it  is  stiil  our  country.  Let  us 
not  forsake  it  in  this  evil  day.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  inher- 
itance of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which  we  have 
received  from  our  fathers,  sealed  and  hallowed  by  their 
blood.  That  these  blessings  may  not  be  lost.  Jet  us  labor 
to  improve  public  sentiment,  and  to  esalt  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  our  labor  tc  establish  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  fellow-citizens  the  empire  of  tiue 
religion.  Let  us  remember  that  thei  e  is  no  founddtmn 
of  public  liberty,  but  public  virtue,  ths  theie  if  no  meth- 
od of  obtaining  God's  protection  but  adheienee  to  his 

Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If  all  that  we  wi&h 
cannot  be  done  for  the  state,  still  something  may  be  done 
In  tlio  good  principles,  in  the  love  of  older  and  hberty, 
by  which  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  distinguished  in 
the  tried  virtue,  deliberate  prudence,  and  unshaken  hini 
ness  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  whom  God  m  hia  gicat 
goodness  has  given  to  this  Commonwealth  ,  m  the  vilue 
of  the  blessings  which  are  at  stake  ;  in  the  petuiiar  kind 
ness  which  God  hai?  manifested  towards  oui  tatheis  and 
our«elves  ,  we  have  motives,  encouragements  and  sol- 
emn obhgtitions  to  resolute,  persevering  e\eition  in  our 
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difi*ereiit  spheres,  aud  according  to  our  different  C!ipact- 
ties,  for  the  public  good.  Thus  lititnful  to  ourselves  and 
our  country,  and  using  vigorously  every  rigbfeous  means 
for  restoring  peace  and  confirming  Treedom,  we  may  con- 
fidently leave  the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence 
of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are  assured,  will 
accept  and  reward  every  conscientious  effort  for  his  own 
glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  SERMON  DELIVERED  SEPTEMCEK  IS,  18H,  WHEN 
AN  INVASION  BY  THE  DEITISH  FORCES  WAS  Al'PREIiENmJD  AT 
UOSTON. 

At  such  a  moment  as. the  present,  when  every  mind  is 
.  fixing  a  fearful  attention  on  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  religious  instructor  should  escape  par- 
ticipation in  the  common  feeling.  His  sacred  calling  does 
not  require  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  community, 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen,  to  put  off  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  The  religion  which  ho  teachea,  inculcates  public 
spirit  and  a  strong  and  tender  concern  for  all  by  whom  ha 
is  surrounded.  He  would  be  unworthy  his  sacred  func- 
tion, were  he  not  to  love  his  country,  and  to  sympathize 
with  its  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes.  The  religion, 
which  it  ia  his  duty  to  dispense,  regards  men  in  all  their 
relatioas,  and  affords  instructions  suited  to  every  condi- 
tion, whether  of  individuals  or  communities.  You  will 
not,  then,  consider  me  as  leaving  the  province  of  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  if  I  spealt  to  you  of  the  dangers  and 
'  claims  of  our  country,  if  1  address  you  as  citizens,  and 
attempt  to  point  out'  your  duties  at  the  present  solemn 
period. 

The  present  is  indeed  a  solemn   period.     The  Kud  re- 
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verae  which  this  couutiy  eibibits  astonishes  as  well  as 
dept  esses  us  But  a  lew  years  ago  we  stood  on  the 
heijjht  of  prospeiity  iniidst  the  storms  whith  desolated 
nations  weweie  at  peace  and  the^eij  stormi  seemed 
freighted  wilh  blessings  for  our  tranquil  shoies  —  4nd  is 
it  true  that  ttim  thii  height  we  have  sunk  so  low  that 
oui  commeice  IS  swept  tiom  the  ocean  that  induHtiyhas 
foisaken  our  cities  that  the  husbandnnii  has  re  igned 
the  ploughshiie  foi  the  swoid  that  our  confidence  19 
changpd  into  fear  that  the  tumult  of  business  has  given 
place  to  the  din  of  aims  that  some  ot  out  citizens  are 
penshmg  in  foieign  piisons  and  othcis  iheddmg  their 
blood  on  a  toieign  soil  that  hostdo  fleets  s  ittei  tenor 
through  our  coa  ts  nnd  flames  thiough  oui  cilie*  that  no 
man  iecla  secure  thit  the  thought  of  invasion  and  slaugh 
tei  mingles  with  the  labors  of  the  daj  and  distuibs  the 
slumbers  of  the  night  and  thit  our  mtional  government 
irapoveiished  and  inefficieat  can  affotduano  piotection 
fiom  fiuch  imminent  danger  '  "S  es  — this  is  tiue  we 
need  m  leasomng  to  convince  us  uf  it  truth  We  see 
It  in  the  an\ious  connteii'Ukce  in  the  depaiting  family 
in  the  circ  whith  lemoves  om  possessions  n  the  ob- 
structions and  pel  ]  ie\ities  of  V  iisineis  -ind  m  the  events 
which  every  day  brings  to  our  ea  s  At  such  a  moment 
tt  becomes  each  man  to  ask  himself  what  aie  his  duties, 
what  the  times  demand  from  him  m  what  manner  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  salety  It  is  a  time  for  serious- 
ness, for  consideiation  With  piospcntv  we  should  dis- 
miss our  levitj  The  peiiod  uf  dut)  maj  fo  many  of  us 
be  short.     Whdst  it  continues   let  it  le  improved. 

I.  The  first  remd.rk  I  shall  make,  h  that  it  becomes 
every  man  at  this  solemn  moment  to  leflect  on  his  own 
character  and  life  f>  inquire  whai  he  his  done  to  bring 
down  judgments  on  his  cruntiy  to  ointi  is  and  renounce 
his  sins,  and  ti  re':(il\t  on  a  -.mceie  oliLdicnct  of  God's 
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commands.  We  ought  to  remember  that  we  hve  under  a 
moral  government,  which  regards  the  character  of  com-  - 
tnimities  as  truly  as  of  individuals.  A  nation  has  reason 
for  feav,  in  proportion  to  its  guilt  ;  and  a  virtuous  nation, 
sensible  of  dependence  on  God,  and  disposed  to  respect 
his  laws,  is  assured  of  his  protection.  Every  peopJe  must 
indeed  be  influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  general  state  of 
the  worid,  by  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  other  commu- 
nities. When  the  ocefin  is  in  tumult,  every  shore  will 
Ibel  the  agitation.  But  a  people  faithful  to  God  will  never 
be  forsaken.  In  addition  to  the  direct  and  obvious  ten- 
dency of  national  piety  and  virtue  to  national  safety  and 
exaltation,  a  virtuous  community  may  expect  peculiar  in- 
terpositions of  Providence  for  their  defence  and  prosperi- 
ty. They  are  not,  indeed,  to  anticipate  visible  miracles. 
They  are  not  to  imagine,  that  invading  hosts  will  be  anni- 
hilated, like  Sennacherib's,  by  the  arm  of  an  angel.  But 
God,  we  must  remember,  can  effect  his  purposes,  and 
preserve  the  just,  without  such  stupendous  interpositions. 
The  hearts  of  men  are  in  his  hand.  The  elements  of  na- 
ture obey  his  word.  He  has  winds  to  scatter  the  proudest 
fleet,  diseases  to  prostrate  the  strongest  army.  Consider 
how  many  events  must  conspire,  how  many  secret  springs 
must  act  in  concert,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
statesman  or  tae  plans  of  the  warrior.  How  often  have 
tiie  best  concerted  schemes  been  thwarted,  the  most  men- 
acing preparations  been  defeated,  the  proud  boast  of  an- 
ticipated victory  been  pat  to  shame,  by  what  we  call 
casualty,  by  a  slight  and  accidental  want  of  concert,  by 
the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by  neglect  in  subordinate  agents  ! 
Let  God  determine  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and  we  need 
•  not  fear  that  means  ivill  be  wanting.  He  sends  terror,  or 
blindness,  or  mad  presumption,  into  the  minds  of  leaders. 
Heaven,  eartii,  and  sea  are  arrayed  to  oppose  their  pro- 
gress.    An  unconquerable  spirit  is  breathed  into  the  io- 
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7aded  ;  and  the  dreaded  foe  seeks  his  safety  in  dishonor- 
able flight. 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  matter  who  is  against 
us.  Mere  power  ought  not  to  intimidate  us ;  lie  can 
crush  it  in  a  momeot.  We  live  in  a  period  when  God's 
supremacy  has  been  remarkably  evinced,  when  he  has 
signally  confounded  the  powerful,  and  delivered  the  op- 
pressed and  endangered.  At  his  word,  the  forged  chain 
has  been  broken  ;  mighty  armies  have  been  dispersed  as 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind  ;  colossal  thrones  have  been 
shivered  like  the  brittle  day.  God  is  still  "  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working  "  ;  and  if  he  wills  to 
deliver  us,  we  cannot  be  siihdued.  It  is,  then,  most  im- 
portant that  we  seek  God's  favor.  And  how  is  hia  fuvor 
to  be  obtained  ?  I  repeat  it,  —  He  is  a  moral  governor, 
the  friend  of  the  righteous,  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  piety,  uprightness,  temperance,  and 
Christian  virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  proportion  we 
are  assured  of  his  favor  and  protection.  A  virtuous  peo- 
ple, fighting  in  defence  of  their  altars  and  firesides,  may 
look  to  God  with  confidence.  An  invisible,  but  Almighty 
arm  surrounds  them,  an  impenetrable  shield  is  their 
shadow  and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  inquire.  How  far  have  we  sus- 
tained the  chai-acter  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  people  ? 
And  whose  heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sins  .* 
Who  can  look  round  on  his  country,  and  not  see  many 
proofs  of  ingratitude  to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his 
Jaws  ?  Do  I  speak  to  any,  who,  having  received  success 
and  innumerable  blessings  from  God,  have  yet  forgotten 
the  Giver  ?  to  any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess  ?  to  any,  who,  having  been  in- 
structed by  the  Gospel,  have  yet  refused  to  employ  in 
well-doing  the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  to  any,  who  are  living 
in  habits  of  intemperance,   impurity,    impiety,   fraud,   or 
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any  known  sin  ^  To  eiicli  I  would  say,  You  are  among 
the  enemies  of  your  country,  and,  should  she  I'all,  among 
f!>e  authors  of  her  ruin.  Let,  then,  this  season  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  occasion  of  formal  confession.  We 
owe  to  ourselves  and  our  country  deep  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  reformation  which, 
more  than  all  things,  bring  down  blessings  from  Heaven. 
2.  Having  recommended  penitence  in  general  as  suited 
to  the  present  moment,  let  me  particularly  recommend 
one  branch  of  piety  which  the  times  demand  of  us.  Let 
us  each  be  instant  and  fervent  in  prayer.  Let  ua  pray  to 
God,  that  he  wili  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and  men- 
acing day  ;  that  he  will  remember  tiic  mercy  shown  to 
our  fathers ;  that  he  will  crown  with  success  our  efforts 
in  defence  of  our  posijessions,  our  dwellings,  and  our  tem- 
ples ;  that  he  will  breathe  an  invincible  courage  into  our 
soldiers  ;  that  be  will  guard  and  guide  our  rulers  ;  that 
he  will  turn  the  invader  from  our  shores  ;  or,  if  he  shall 
otherwise  ai>point,  that  he  will  be  our  shield  in  battle,  and 
will  send  us  deliverance.  For  these  blessings  let  us  daily 
besiege  the  mercy-seat  of  God,  deeply  convinced  that  he 
controls  the  destinies  of  armies  and  nations,  that  he  gives 
or  withholds  success,  and  that  without  him  all  esertion  is 
unavailing.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  do 
nothing  but  pray  ;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  shores  with- 
out defence,  or  neglect  any  means  of  security.  God 
gives  us  powers  that  we  should  exert,  weapons  that  we 
should  wield  them.  We  are  to  employ  every  resource 
which  he  grants  us  ;  but,  having  done  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  on  God,  not  on  ourselves,  depends  tile  result 
of  our  exertions.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  God  gives  victory,  and  to 
him  let  every  eye  and  heart  be  directed.  You  who  have 
no  other  weapons,  coutend  with  your  prayers  for  your 
country. — It  will  not  be  imagined  Irom  thcKC  remarks 
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aJfars,  whethe  we  uill  lepel  mm  our  eloies  a  hostile 
army.  Ou  tins  peation  cm  i.lut\  13  cieai  Ho  veyei  uit 
justiiiable  may  have  been  the  measuies  by  which  we  have 
been  reduced  to  this  mouinful  extremity  oui  right  to  our 
soil  aud  our  po'sstssions  remains  unimpaired  the  right  of 
defence  can  ne^ei  be  wiested  fiom  us  and  nevei  whilst 
God  gives  means  ol  lesietajace  ought  we  to  resign  our 
couBtry  to  the  clemency  of  a  fje  Our  duties  33  pdtii  ts 
and  Christians  aie  pi  iin  Whil'St  we  diiclaim  all  shaie 
in  the  guilt  ol  that  wat  which  is  bursting  on  our  shoies 
we  should  resolve  that  we  will  be  trje  to  ourselves  to 
our  fathers,  and  to  [Rsfenty  that  we  wiU  maintain  the  in 
heritance  which  we  have  leceived  that  whilst  God  guts 
us  power  we  will  not  lecene  law  as  a  conquered  ppople 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  at  this  moment  of 
danger,  by  reflectmg  that  we  hate  a  country  to  contend 
for  which  desprves  every  effort  and  saciifice  A3  mem 
heraofthisC  mmonwealth  m  particular  «p  haie  eveiy 
motive  to  invigonte  oui  hearts  and  hands  We  have  the 
deeds  of  our  lathera  their  piety  ind  vntues  *ind  then 
sohcitude  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  then  posteiily 
to  awaken  our  emulation  How  invaluable  the  inheri 
tance  they  ha^  e  iett  us  earned  by  their  toils  and  de- 
fended by  then  hlood  '  Our  populous  cities  and  cultivat 
ed  fields,  our  schools  colleges  and  chinches  our  equal 
laws,  our  uncoiiuptpd  tribunals  of  lustice  oui  spiiit  of 
enterprise,  and  oui  habits  of  order  and  peace  all  com 
bine  to  form  a  commonwealth  as  rich  in  ble-.=iings  and 
privileges  as  the  histoiy  of  the  woild  recoidi  V  e  pos 
aess,  too,  the  chiel  gloi)  of  a  state  many  vnlucus  and 
disinterested  citizens  a  chief  magistiate  who  Kould 
adoi'n  any  countiy  and  any  age  enlightened  statesmen 
and,  I  trust,  a  fi,a!!esb  soldiei)  Such  a  commiinit)  de- 
serves our  iiflLctJon  oui  honor  our  zed  the  iJj,or  it 
our  arms,  and  dit,di.iot  01    tiuilms      itwclookUtk 
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io  Spatta,  Athena,  and  3ilome,  we  shall  6nd,  that,  in  the 
institutions  of  ihis  Commonwealth,  we  have  sources  of 
incompaiabiy  iichei  blessings  than  those  republics  con- 
teiied  on  then  citizens  in  their  proudest  days  ;  and  yet 
bpaiti,  and  Romp,  and  Athens  inspired  a  love  stronger 
than  death  In  the  day  of  their  danger,  every  citizen 
oSered  his  breast  as  a  bulwark  every  citizen  felt  himself 
the  piopeitv  ot  hia  couitiy  It  is  true  a  bise  alloy 
mingled  with  the  patriotism  oi  ancient  times  and  God 
fdbid  that  1  sentiment  "o  impuie  hould  bun  in  tur 
bi  easts  God  fotbid  that  like  the  G-r(,ek  and  the  Roman 
we  shfuld  cairyfire  and  slaughter  mto  othei  countries 
to  build  up  a  faise  fleeting  glory  it  home  But  whilst 
we  take  warning  hy  their  excesses  let  us  citch  a  portion 
of  then  fervor  and  leain  to  live  not  tor  ouiselves  hut 
for  that  country  \slio&e  hoaai  and  interest  God  has  in 
tiuated  to  our  care 

4  The  time-,  especially  demand  of  «s  that  we  cherish 
a  spii  t  of  foititiide  couian-e  and  rcsrlution  The  peiiod 
of  dangei  is  the  time  to  aim  the  mmd  with  all  the  force 
and  eneigy  of  which  it  is  susceptible  In  communities, 
as  in  individuals  there  i"  a  proneoess  to  exi-essive  alarm 
Especially  when  untried  unexpeiitnced  dangei  s  appioach 
imagination  is  prone  to  enlarge  them  a  panic  spieads 
like  lightning  from  breast  to  bi  ast  and  betoie  a  blow 
IS  struck  a  people  aie  subdued  by  then  icars  Theie  is 
a  ntioml  feai  which  wefu^htto  cherish  a  fear  which 
views  in  all  its  dimenaioas  apj.  oachmg  perils  anJ  pre 
pates  with  vigilance  every  means  ot  defence  At  the 
present  moment  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  our 
danger  Out  enemy  is  formidable  i±  voterTii  at  my 
tiamed  to  wai  accustomed  to  success  fresh  ftom  con- 
quest and  led  by  expei  enced  comminders  is  not  to  he 
despised  eiPii  if  m)  n  i  n  n  iml  e  ■.  ande\enif  it  have 
rpceiveii  a  I  mi    my     le  1       I  it         1    an  aimv  owes 
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much  of  its  fotmidableness  to  thp  Raileis  "ipiut  which 
Inbit  has  fostered  ,  and  the  best  weapon  undpi  Pio\i- 
lence  which  we  cin  oppose  to  it  i«  the  same  coiiiigc 
nurtuied  by  leflection  by  sentiments  of  hoiioi  and.  by 
the  piineipSes  of  rehgion  Cowia^e  indeed  1°  not  ah\ri.j  = 
jnMncible  and,  when  God  destines  a  nation  (o  bondagu. 
the  ^alol  ot  the  hero  is  unvaihng  But  it  is  f,ene!ally 
tiuCj  that  a  brave  people  contending  in  a  ju&t  cauie, 
possess  in  then  courage  the  pledge  of  success  The  m- 
stiunient  by  which  God  lest-uea  nations  is  then  own  un- 
daunted lesoiutioii  Let  us  then  cheiisb  m  ourselves 
and  others,  a  firm  and  heroic  spuit  Let  us  foitify  jur 
rrnnds  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  ol  oui  cause  (hat  »o 
i.re  standing  on  our  own  shores  and  defending  invaded 
1  :>ht!a  Let  us  show  that  oui  loi  e  of  peace  his  n  t 
oiigimted  m  timidity,  and  that  the  spirit  ol  our  fatheis 
still  lives  m  thetr  sons  Let  us  call  to  the  support  of  our 
lesolution  the  pjinciples  of  religion  Devoting  ourselvts 
to  tiod  and  enpaging  in  this  warfare  fiom  a  sense  rii 
duty  let  us  feel  that  we  ai  e  undet  His  protection  that  in 
the  heat  ot  battle  he  is  Deai  us  that  life  and  death  iwait 
his  woid,  and  that  death  in  a  service  ivhich  he  ippiovcs, 
is  never  untimely  and  is  nevei  t>  be  shunned  Let  us 
consider  that  lite  at  best  is  short  and  its  blessings  tidn 
sitory  that  its  gieat  end  is  to  tiam  us  to  virtue  and  to 
prepaiL  tia  foi  heaven  and  that  w^  had  fai  betfei  resign 
it  at  once  than  protract  it  bj  baseness  01  unman!)  feai 
Death  awaits  us  all  and  happy  he  who  meetb  it  in  the 
discharge  ofdutj  Most  bappv  and  most  boooied  of  men 
is  the  mart)i  to  religion  who  seals  with  his  blo<.d  tho&e 
truths  n  which  human  viitue  consolation  and  hope 
depend  and  ne\t  to  him  happi  is  the  maityi  lo  the 
caused  his  countr\  who  in  oledienceto  God  opposes 
his  bi-east  to  the  sword  of  her  invaders,  and  repays  with 
life  the  protection  she  has  afforded. 
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5.  I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  j"ou  youv  duties 
to  God  and  your  country,  in  this  period  of  danger.  Let 
me  close  with  offering  a  lew  remarks  on  your  duties  to 
jour  enemies.  You  will  remember  that  we  profess  a  reli- 
gion, which  enjoins  benevolence  towards  al[  manUind, 
even  towards  our  pei-aonal  and  national  foes.  Lei  not 
our  patriotism  be  sullied  with  malignant  passions.  Whilst 
we  defend  our  shores  with  courage,  let  us  not  cherish  ha- 
tred towards  our  invaders.  We  should  not  open  our  ear 
to  every  idle  tale  of  their  outrages  nor  1  eap  calumoiea 
on  their  heads  because  they  are  ei  en  ie&  Tl  e  hrive  are 
generous.  True  courage  needs  nut  inl  ^^n  tj  to  feed  and 
inflame  it.  Especially  when  our  foe  s  aa  ill  st  ous  na- 
tion, which  for  ages  has  defended  dnd  nurt  re  I  tl  o  inter- 
ests of  religion,  science,  atid  human  1}  a  i  nti  a  to  which 
grateful  Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledgments  for  the 
protection  which  she  has  extended  over  the  oppressed,  and 
for  the  vigor  with  which  she  has  cooperated  in  prostrating 
h    bl     ly       d     pp  II    g  p  f  h  p        — wl 
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magnanimity,  which  is  candid  and  just  even  to  its  foes. 
Let  us  fight,  not  like  beasts  of  prey  to  glut  revenge,  but 
to  maintain  our  rights,  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and 
to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  be  signalized  by  clemency 
as  well  aa  by  valor,  God  forbid,  that  our  conflicts  should 
add  fury  to  those  bad  passions  and  national  antipathies, 
which  have  helped  lo  bring  this  country  to  its  present  de- 
graded and  endangered  condition 
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I  have  placed  before  you  your  duties.  God  give  you 
gvace  to  perform  them.  In  this  day  of  danger,  we  kn^w 
not  what  is  before  us  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  path  of 
piety,  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  and  manly  courage,  leada 
to  glory  and  to  immortality.  No  enemy  can.  finally  injure 
ua,  if  we  are  true  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind. 
In  such  a  case  as  ours,  I  trust,  prosperity  and  victory  will 
be  granted  us  by  the  almighty  Disposer.  But  whether 
success  or  disaster  await  us,  we  know  that  the  world  is 
passing  away,  and  that  all  of  ua  will  soon  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  changes.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  elat- 
ed or  depressed  ;  but,  with  a  firm  and  equal  mind.  Jet  us 
acquit  ourselves  as  men  and  Christians  in  our  seveial 
spheres,  looking  upward  to  heaven  as  our  rest  and  reward. 
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[Till!  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacheb,  late  Ministat  of  the  New  Soath  Church  in 
Boston,  dicJ  at  Moullnaa,  In  Franca,  Jan.  2,  IB18,  ^tat.  3S.  He  hid 
long  been  abeent  from  this  couatiy,  and  had  visited  the  Cspe  or  Good 
Hope,  for  the  recoiery  of  his  hoalth.  The  roUowiiig  dietch  of  his  chai-- 
ncter  is  token  from  a  discouree  delivered  in  Iho  cliorch  where  he  had 
been  aocastomed  to  officiate,  the  Sunday  after  the  accounts  of  his  deatli 
were  racoiued.] 

The  news  of  Mr.  Tiiacher'a  death,  although  not  unex- 
pected, spread  an  unusual  gloom  through  the  large  circle 
in  which  he  moved  and  was  known.  When  we  thought 
of  his  youth  and  virtues,  of  the  place  which  he  had  filled 
and  of  the  confidence  he  had  inspired,  of  hra  sickness  and 
sufferings,  of  his  death  in  a  distant  land,  and  of  the  hopes 
which  died  with  him,  we  could  not  but  speak  of  his  remov- 
al as  mysterious,  darh,  untiinely.  My  own  mind  partici- 
pated at  first  in  the  general  depression  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  I  have  reflected  on  the  ciicuinstances  of  this  event,  I 
have  seen  in  them  a  kindness,  which  I  overlooked  in  the 
first  moments  of  sorrow  ;  and  though  in  many  respects 
inscrutable,  this  dispensation  now  wears  a  more  consoling 
aspect. 

I  now  9ee  in  our  friend  a  young  man,  uncommonly  ripe 
In  iindersfandmg  and  virtue,  for  whom  God  appointed  an 
early  immortality.  His  lot  on  earth  was  singularly  hap- 
pv  ,  (or  I  have  never  known  a  minister  more  deeply  fixed 
111  the  hearts  of  the  people.     But  (his  condition  had  its 
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peri,j.  With  p  paternal  concern  foi  !iia  chaii  ter  G  (I 
sent  ndvcraity  i  nd  conducted  him  to  tl  e  end  of  hig  being 
by  a  I'oughei  but  '■uier  way  \  wiy  tnddtn  and  conae- 
crated  by  the  &teps  of  the  best  men  btfoie  hiin  He  vaat 
amit'an  by  sudden  sickQe><a  but  even  hetefhe  li  k  i' of 
God  wiig  gentle  upon  him  His  aii-kneaa  whilst  it  wasti  d 
the  body,  bad  no  powet  ovoi  the  spiiit  Ho  tindeistand 
iiig  retained  its  M|^oi  jnd  his  heart  as  I  ofien  obi^etved 
gained  new  sen'-ibihtj  His  sufi(,rmt,s  by  (.tiling  toith 
an  almost  uii  piece  den  tod  kindness  in  his  paiishiotiets 
furnished  hiin  with  new  and  constant  occasiona  ot  pioua 
gratitude,  and  ppihaps  he  ivis  ne\ei  to  thankfui  lo  thi, 
Aullior  of  his  being    aa  duimg  his  bid  nib'. 

He  wfia  indeed  iemo\cd  at  length  from  the  kind  oflici,^ 
of  his  friends  But  tliii  event  w  aa  fitted  and  mav  I  not 
say,  designed  to  stiengthen  hi«  connp^itn  with  God 
and  to  prepare  him  lor  tie  approaching  dissolution  ol  all 
earthly  lies.  I  now  see  him  tossed  on  the  ocean  but  hw 
heart  is  fixed  on  the  Kock  oi  Aj,e=  Ht  is  borne  to  an- 
other hemisphere  but  everywheie  he  sees  the  footsteps 
and  feela  the  piesence  of  Ciod  Npw  ccn":tellilionsi  loll 
over  his  head  but  they  guide  his  mind  to  the  «ame  Heav- 
en, which  WIS  his  hope  at  home  I  see  him  at  the  c\- 
teemity  of  Afiica  adoiing  God  in  ihi,  new  creation  which 
spreads  around  hira  and  thanking  him  with  cmoticnloi 
the  new  strength  which  that  miid  atmosphere  communicat- 
ed. 1  see  bim  too  m  thetiying  scene  which  followed, 
when  iie  withered  and  shrunk  hke  a  fiail  plant  under  the 
equinoctial  sun  still  building  piety  on  suffering  and 
growing. in  aubinis,sion  aa  hope  declined  He  does  not 
indea  look  witliout  in  occa^^ima!  staking  of  the  heait, 
without  some  shuddeimgs  ot  natuiL  t)  a  foreign  aod  i*" 
hia  appointed  gtave  But  he  lememberi  that  Irom  every 
region  there  is  a  path  to  immortabty,  and  that  the  apint 
which  religion  has  refined,  whcrovcc  freed  from  the  body. 
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will  find  its  native  country.  He  does  not  indeed  think 
without  emotion  of  home,  —  a  thought,  how  trying  to  a 
BJck  and  dying  man,  in  a  land  of  strangers  !  But  God, 
whom  he  ^do^es  as  evirywhere  pitsjent,  seema  to  him  a 
bond  n'  union  to  diatint  fiiend<i  lad  he  finds  relief  ia 
committing  them  to  His  care  and  nieicy.  —  At  length  I 
aee  him  expne  but  not  until  suffering  has  done  its  work 
of  disciplme  and  punficatim  Hia  end  is  tranquil,  like 
hf  own  mild  [  int  and  I  Inlluw  him  — not  to  the  (omb, 
foi  that  hielobs  body  ie>  not  he  but  to  the  society  of  the 
just  made  perfect  His  ptina  are  now  past.  He  has 
iound  ■x  better  home  than  this  pKce  of  his  nativity  ani.t 
earth!/  residence  Without  the  to'jsinf,8  of  another  voy- 
age he  hds  entered  a  secuie  ha^en  The  fever  no  longer 
bums  m  his  leins  the  hiJlow  and  deep  voice  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease  and  death,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  have  lost  their  power,  and  he 
remembci-a,  with  gratitude,  the  kind  severity  with  which 
they  conducted  him  to  a  nobler  life  than  that  which  they 
took  away.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  this  dispensation 
now  wears  ;  how  different  from  that  which  it  first  present- 
ed to  sense  and  imagination  ! 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  is  a  duty 
which  I  perform  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  His  charac- 
ter was  one,  which  it  is  soothing  to  remember.  It  conies 
over  the  mind,  like  the  tranquillizing  breath  of  spring.  It 
asks  no  embeflishinent.  It  would  be  injured  by  a  strained 
and  labored  eulogy. 

The  character  of  our  friend  was  distinguished  by  bland- 
ness,  mildness,  equableness,  and  harmony,  All  the  ele- 
ments were  tempered  in  him  kindly  and  happily.  He 
passed  through  the  storms,  tumults,  and  collisions  of  hu- 
man life,  with  a  benignity  akin  to  that  which  marked  our 
perfect  Guide  and  Example.  This  mild  and  bland  temper 
t^'wead    itself  itvev  the  ivhoio  man.      His  maiinerf,  his 
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understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a  hue  from  it,  just 
as  a  soft  atmosphere  coinmunicates  its  own  tender  and 
tranquil  character  to  every  ohject  and  scene  viewed 
through  it. 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  united  firmness.  His 
purposes,  whilst  maintained  without  violence,  were  never 
surrendered  but  to  convictioQ.  His  opiuions,  though  de- 
fended with  singular  candor,  he  would  have  sealed  with 
his  blood.  He  possessed  the  only  true  dignity,  that 
which  results  Irom  proposing  habitually  a  lofty  standard 
of  feeling  and  action  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  love  which 
he  called  forth  was  always  tempered  with  respect.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  approached  with  a  rude 
familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment.  It  had  struck  through 
and  entwined  itself  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  freedom 
of  conversation,  I  have  seen  how  intimately  God  was 
present  to  him.  But  his  piety  partook  of  the  general 
temperament  of  his  mind.  It  was  warm,  but  not  healed  ; 
earnest,  but  tranquil ;  a  habit,  not  an  impulse  ;  the  air 
which  he  breathed,  not  a  tempestuous  wind,  giving  occa- 
sional violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant  dew  seemed 
to  distil  on  him  from  heaven,  giving  freshness  to  his  de- 
vout  sensibilities  ;  but  it  was  a  gentle  influence,  seen  hot 
in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His  piety  appeared  chiefly 
in  gratitude  and  submission,  sentiments  peculiarly  suited 
to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly  that  God  had 
crowned  his  life  with  peculiar  goodness  ;  and  yet,  when 
his  blessings  were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence  was  as 
deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankfulness.  His  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  public  were  particularly  striking.  He  came  to 
the  mercy-seat  as  one  who  was  not  a  stranger  there.  He 
seemed  to  inherit  from  his  venerable  father  (he  gift  of 
prayer.  His  acts  of  adoration  discovei-ed  a  mind  pene- 
trated by  the  majesty  and  purity  of  God  ;  but  his  sublime 
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conceptions  of  these  attributes  were  always  tempeied 
and  softened  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  benignity  The 
Paternil  character  ot  Godwia  not  onlj  his  belief  but 
hid  bcpimo  a  part  of  hia  mind      He  npver  f  jrgot  that  he 

woishipped  the  1  athei  His  fiim  contiction  ol  the 
stiict  and  proper  unity  of  the  dime  nature  tanght  him 
to  unite  and  coucentiate  in  hia  conception  of  the  Fathei 
all  that  11  lovely  and  attractive  as  well  as  all  that  is  &<  1 
emn  and  \  encra  Ac  and  the  general  effect  ot  his  pi  aj  ers 
waa  tc  d  ffise  a  devout  calmness  a  hhat  ciolidpiice  ovei 
the  minds  of  Ins  pious  heaiera 

His  undeiatindicg  was  of  a  high  ordei  acdve  vigor 
ous  and  patient  capable  of  eieiting  itself  with  succe  a 
on  Gveiy  subject  collecting  mateiials  and  illustrations 
fi  im  eveij  scene  and  stored  with  a  rich  and  various 
knowledge  which  iew  have  accumulated  at  so  early  an 
age  His  understanding  however  was  in  harmonv  with 
his  whole  character  II  was  not  so  much  diatin  gin  shed 
by  boldness  lajidit/  and  ardoi  as  b-j  composed  energy 
judiciouHneHa  and  expansivenesa  His\icwsweiP  oilen 
oiiginal  and  often  piofound  butweie  especially  marked 
by  justness  clearness  and  compass  of  thought  I  have 
ne'ver  known  a  man  so  joung  of  riper  judgment  of 
moie  deliberate  investigation  and  ot  moie  comprehen 
sive  iiews  of  all  the  beaiings  ai  d  connetions  of  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  waa  called  to  decidi,  Hewa-j  singu 
lailj  fiee  from  the  enoi  into  which  young  preachers  most 
readily  fall  of  overstating  arguments  and  e\aggeid.ting 
and  Btiainmg  the  particular  topics  which  thej  wish  to  en 
force  But  in  avoiding  oitravagancc  ho  did  not  fall  into 
tamenobs  There  was  a  f  >rce  and  fieshntss  in  his  con 
coptions  and  even  when  he  communicated  the  thoughts 
of  otheis  he  fiiat  giafted  them  on  his  o\  n  mmd  so  that 
they  had  the  laciiics  jf  t,  nalnc  a'o>  th  II  s  opinions 
were  the  le  ulti    I  mich      eitil    tcti        ol  many  com- 
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pai-isor.s,  of  lavge  and  liberal  thinking,  of  looking  isi  ^ 
subject  on  every  aide ;  and  they  were  expressed  with 
those  limitations  which  loag  experience  suggests  to  others. 
He  rcEd  with  pleasure  the  bold  and  brilliant  speculations 
of  more  adventurous  minds  ;  but  he  reserved  his  belief 
for  evidence,  for  ti'uth  ;  and  if  the  roost  valuable  gift  of 
the  understanding  be  an  enlarged,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, tbea  his  was  a  most  highly  gifted  mind. 

B'rom  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  couid  hardly  expect  that 
fervid  eloquence  which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and 
makes  the  speaker  for  a  moment  an  absolute  sovereign 
over  the  souls  of  men.  His  influence,  like  that  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  natural  world,  was  mild  aod  noise- 
less, but  penetrating  and  enduring.  That  oratory  which 
overwhelms  and  bears  us  away  like  a  torrent,  almost  al- 
ways ptirtakes  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  and 
could  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  mind.  —  His  imagination  was  fruitful 
and  creative  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  whole  charac- 
ter, it  derived  its  illustrations  more  frequently  from  re- 
gions of  beauty  than  of  grandeur,  and  it  imparted  a  col- 
oring at  once  rich  and  soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to  every 
subject  susceptible  of  ornament. — His  command  over 
language  was  great.  Hia  style  was  various,  vigorous, 
unborrowed  ;  abounding  in  felicities  of  expression,  and 
singularly  free  from  that  triteness  and  that  monotonous 
structure,  which  the  habit  of  rapid  composition  on  famil- 
iar subjects  almost  forces  on  the  preacher,  and  which  so 
often  enervate  the  most  powerful  and  heart-stirring  truths. 
—  His  character  as  a  preacher  needs  no  other  testimony 
than  the  impression  left  on  his  constant  and  most  enlight- 
ened hearers.  To  tliese,  who  could  best  judge  of  his  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  hia 
public  services  were  more  and  more  interesting.  They 
S.3IS  us  of  the  affluence  of  his  thoughts,  of  the  beauty  of 
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his  imagery,  of  the  tenderness  and  earnestr.ess  of  his 
persuasion,  of  the  union  of  judgment  and  sensibifity  in 
his  diacovirses,  and  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  display- 
ed at  the  same  moment  the  sublimity  and  practicablenesa 
of  Christian  virtue.  They  tell  us,  that  the  early  ripeness 
(if  his  mind  did  not  check  its  growth  ;  but  that  every 
year  enlarged  his  treasures  and  powers.  Their  tears  and 
countenances  tell  us,  more  movingly  than  words,  their 
deep  sorrow,  now  that  they  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 
Of  his  social  character  I  need  not  speak  to  you.  No 
one  who  ever  met  him  in  a  friendly  circle,  can  easily  for- 
get the  attraction  of  his  manners  and  conversation.  He 
citrried  into  society  a  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  derived  partly  from  constitution,  and  partly  from  his 
bright,  confiding  views  of  religion  ;  a  delicacy,  which  in- 
stinctively shrunk  from  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  hum- 
blest human  being  ;  a  disposition  to  sympathize  with  every 
innocent  enjoyment  ;  and  the  power  of  communicating 
with  ease  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mind.  Without 
effort,  he  won  the  Jiearts  of  men  to  a  singular  degree. 
Never  was  man  more  universally  beloved.  Even  in  sick- 
ness and  in  foreign  lands,  he  continued  to  attract  friends; 
and  it  is  ouv  consolation  to  know,  that  he  drew  from 
strangers  much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed  him  at 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  pai'ticularly  struck  with  his  sub- 
j  God,  and  his  affection  for  his  people.  Hla 
med  entire.  There  v/aa  no  alloy  of  impa- 
tience or  distrust.  His  sickness  was  a  severe  trial  ;  for 
his  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  profession,  and  if  in  any- 
thing his  ambition  was  ericessive,  it  was  in  his  desire  to 
'enrich  his  mind  by  laborious  study.  He  felt  deeply  his 
privation,  and  he  looked  forward  to  an  early  death  as  a 
probable  event.  But  he  bowed  to  Providence  without  it 
mutmui-.     Ho  spoke  only  of  the  Divine  goodnosK      ''1 
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am  ia  God's  hand,  and  his  will  be  done,"  were  familial? 
sentiments,  not  uttered  with  commonplace  and  mechanical 
formalityj  but  issuing,  as  his  tones  and  countenance  dis- 
covered, from  the  very  depths  of  iiia  heart.  A  firmer 
and  calmer  submission  could  liardly  have  been  formed  by 
a  long  life  of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  congregation  which  he  served, 
seemed  at  times  too  strong  for  the  self-poaaession  and 
calmness  by  which  he  waa  characterized.  Their  Itind- 
ness  overpowered  him.  The  only  tears  which  I  saw  start 
from  his  eyes.  Sowed  from  this  source.  In  my  last  inter- 
view with  him,  a  day  or  two  before  his  voyage,  I  said  to 
him,  "  I  Crust  that  you  will  return,  but  I  fear  you  can- 
not safely  continue  your  pastoral  relation.  We  have, 
however,  another  employment  for  you,  in  which  yon  may 
be  useful  and  happy."  He  answered,  "  If  I  get  strength 
I  shall  use  it  for  my  people,  I  am  willing  to  hazard  my 
life  for  their  sakes,  I  would  preach  to  them,  although 
the  effort  should  shorten  my  days."  He  added,  "Should 
I  forsake  them  after  the  kindness  I  have  received,  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  the  ministry  might  suffer  ;  and 
to  this  cause  I  ought  and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices."—  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  lamented  friend. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  blameless  men,  of  the  most  de- 
voted ministers,  and  of  the  fairest  examples  of  tlie  distin- 
guishing virtues  of  Christianity. 
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INTIIODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


;  tract  grew  almost  insensibly  out  of  the 
eived  from  recent  accounts  of  tho 
emancipated  Britisli  Islands,  Joseph  John  Gurnoy,  well 
known  among  us  as  a  member  and  minister  of  the  Quaker 
denomination,  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  mo  after  his  return 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  then  transmitted  to  ma  his 
"Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay,"*  describing  a  winter 
in  those  regions.  The  satisfaction  which  I  felt  was  so 
great  that  I  could  not  confine  it  to  myself.  I  bogiin  to 
write,  as  a  man  begins  to  talk  after  hearing  good  news. 
Many  thoughts  connected  with  the  topic  rushed  succes- 
sively into  my  mind  ;  and  gradually,  and  with  Htlle  labor, 
this  slight  work  took  the  form  it  now  wears.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  it  is  of  some  little  value,  from  t!ie 
spontaneousness  of  its  growth 

This  tract  was  prepared  for  the  press  some  time  ago, 
and  should  have  been  pubhshed  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr,  Gvirney'sLe,tters.  But  1  was  discouraged 
by  the  preoccupation  of  the  minds  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty with  the  politics  of  the  day,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  storm  to  pass  ;  and  I  now  send  it  forth  in  the  hope, 
that  some,  at  least,  are  at  leisure  to  give  me  a  short  hear- 
ing. Not  that  I  expect  to  be  heard  very  widely.  No  one 
knows,  more  than  I  do,  the  want  of  popularity  of  the  sub- 

*  TliB  book  is  BntUled,  "  Familiar  Letters  to  Henrj  Cby,  of  KeiilutUy, 
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ject.  mill  litu (Irs  would  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
their  thoughts  to  this  great  question  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. But  still,  there  are  not  a  few  to  whom  the  truth 
will  be  welcome.  Such  will  find  that  in  these  pages  I  am 
not  going  again  over  the  ground  which  I  have  already 
travelled  ;  and  I  hope  they  wiil  feel,  that,  baviog  begun 
whh  "Slavery,"  I  am  fitly  ending  with  "Emancipation." 
The  latter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a  topic  which  I 
have  occasionaliy  touched  on,  but  which  needs  a  more 
full  exposition,  and  on  which  I  have  long  wished  to  com- 
municate my  views.  The  duties  of  tbo  Free  States  in 
regard  to  Slavery  need  to  be  belter  understood,  and  my- 
suggestions  I  hope  will  be  weighed  with  candor.  As  I 
have  talieti  little  interest  for  years  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  as  my  hope  for  the  country  rests  not  on  any 
party,  but  solely  on  our  means  of  education,  and  on 
moral  and  religious  influences,  I  ought  not  to  be  accused 
of  wisliing  to  give  a  political  aspect  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  I  am  very  unwilling  that  it  should  take  the  form 
of  a  struggle  for  office  and  power.  SliU,  it  has  political 
relations  ;  and  of  these  I  sliali  speak  with  freedom.  The 
topic  is  an  exciting  one  ;  but,  as  I  look  at  it  with  perfect 
calnmess,  I  hope  I  shall  not  disturb  the  minds  of  others. 

November  15,   1840. 
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i    1      1        I        fW     I  1      E        1         I 
1  J  11  1    d     lib   6  i 

1         g    1      I   1     Id  b     gl  d  1 

Ij   1  W    1         1   d     1      Is     f    1  f  1      d 

a       g  fig  11  b 

mfm  lb  ppl  hy 

1  d  1    1  H  11 

J     f      m  y  d        1    Am 

Ab  1  111  d  S         M 

&       y  1  11        d    1      p    )       1    1      J     ly 

ly  I  d  }       TI     r  d     mply 

,  p   J  d       f  1    h  b         I 

a         H  1  J  f 

b  f    1       y       b  1    d      N      dd  I 

J  11       d  g   h 

If  k     bl    b     k     1  p       1     1     & 

p  1         b  d  1      h     1       1  1  Ij      11 

II)  1  dmjp  1  Idd 

y    1  d  d  11 

1         1  1    g        Af  y 1 b 

h        1     fl    1         If    I        d       1       d 
1     -i^        I  d  H      fi         Ij  11 

those  islands  was  to  pieacb  ;  but,  in  bis  vaiions  journeys 
and  cominunications  with  individuals,  he  naturally  open- 
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ed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  subject  which  iliere  en- 
grosses almost  every  thought,  and  in  which  his  own 
philanthropy  gate  him  special  interest.  In  his  "  Lei 
ters"  he  furnishes  us  wilh  the  details  and  a  few  results 
of  his  obseiTation,  interspersed  with  some  personal  ad- 
venture, and  with  notices  of  the  natural  appearances 
and  productions  of  regions  so  new  and  striking  to  an 
Englishman.  The  book  has  the  merit  of  perfectly  an- 
swering its  end,  which  is,  not  to  reason  aboul  eraancipa- 
tion,  but  to  make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to  give 
him  facts  for  his  own  reflection.  It  is  written  with  much 
ease,  simplicity,  clearness,  and  sometimes  with  beauty- 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  kindness.  It 
not  only  expresses  a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy,  but 
breathes  a  good  hum         !     h  dm        n    1 

most  prejudiced.     Th  }     h    h  f     d  d 

slavery  productions  b  p  d    n  g  il      11  find 

bitter  ingredients  her        N       h       h  p         f 

compromise  or  timidi  y   n  1  H  a    1 

ougbly  kindheartcd   m  d  1}    b  1 

[hat  he  can  best  serve  h  f        I      d  1  b     )  by 

giving  free  utterance        h  b  j  T! 

book  has  not  only  ih        b  1  f    d  1 

subject  of  immense  imp  b  hi  1     h 

may  operate  more  wid  1}  f  J 

ing.      It   does   not  g  d  11       d   dr>  1         b 

the  quick,  animated     1  f  h 

with  his  heart  as  well        by         ^         k        ti     ^ 
interest  in  what  he  des      1 

That  the  book  is  ly    mp        )   I  d  j 

This  highest  merit  of      J     1  j 

than   human  virtue.      To   see   things   precisely  as   they 
r.re,  wiili  not  a  shade  or  crloring  from   our  own  preju- 
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dices  or  affeclions,  is  the  last  triumph  of  self-denial. 
Tlie  most  honest  often  see  what  ihey  want  to  see  ;  and 
a  rnati  so  honored  as  Mr.  GLiniey  is  very  apt  to  be 
told  what  he  wants  to  hear.  But  the  book  beais  stmiig 
marks  of  truth.  The  uprighliiess  of  the  author  secures 
us  against  important  error.  Let  even  large  deductions 
be  made  for  his  feelings,  as  a  Quaker,  against  slavery, 
for  Ills  sympathy  with  the  negro  and  the  negro's  friends  ; 
after  every  allowance,  the  great  truth  will  come  out, 
that  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  emao- 
cjpation  have  been  reahzed,  if  not  surpassed,  in  the 
^\est  Iide'f 

bich  a  book  is  much  needed  Theie  his  beLn  in 
this  couitij  a  bad  w  udness,  almost  an  iniuU  ngness,  to 
believe  e,ood  lepoits  fiom  the  W  est  Indies  Not  a  few 
ha\e  desned  to  hear  e\il,  aid  ha\e  piopagated  so  in 
diistnouslj  every  fiction  oi  exio'geration  unlavorable  to 
fieedom,  (hat  the  honest  and  benevolent  hate  been  mis- 
led The  genenl  stale  of  n  nd  among  us  m  iegard  to 
"West  Indian  emancipation  has  been  disheartening  So 
deddlj  d  po  son  his  Southern  slaveiy  miused  into  the 
op  n  ons  and  fcelmgs  of  the  North,  e'lpecially  in  the 
hrger  cities,  that  ^e\v  cordal  niohes  foi  the  =icce  »  of 
emanci]  ation  hive  met  oui  eais  Stiaj  umois  of  the 
failuie  of  the  expeument  in  this  oi  that  island  ha^e 
been  tumpeled  th[OUj,h  the  country  b}  the  nenspapeis 
and  thp  eas}  faith  of  the  multitude  h^^  been  piactiscd 
on  till  iheir  sjmpathies  mth  the  oppiessed  haie  become 
blunted  I  have  riijjelf  seen  the  countenance  of  a  man 
no  \\anln^  in  general  humamtj  hiighten  at  accounts 
of  the  bad  woiking  of  eminc  pilion  In  'Juch  a  sfito 
of  leehng  aid  opinion,  a  book  like  Mr  Guraey's  is 
inniiiablo       The    liulh     s    mid    simply,   kmdiy  ,    ind 
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thoiigli  it  may  receive  litlle  aid  from  oiif  newspapers, 
must  find  ils  way  inlo  the  hands  of  many  lionest  readers. 
I  offer  a  few  extracts,  not  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  book, 
bdt  in  the  liope  of  drawing  to  it  more  genera!  attentJoa. 
So  various  and  interesting  are  the  details,  and  so  suited 
to  the  various  prejudices  and  misapprebensions  common 
in  onr  country,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  mska  a 
seiectioH,  —  to  know  where  to  stop.  He  first  visited 
Tortola. 

"We  could  not  but  feel  an  intense  interest  in  making 
our  first  visit  to  a  Britisli  island  peopled  with  emancipat- 
ed negroes.  Out  of  a  population  of  nearly  five  thousand, 
there  are  scarcely  more  ttiati  two  hundred  white  persons; 
but  we  heard  of  no  inconveniences  arising  from  this  dis- 
parity. We  had  letters  to  Dr.  Dyott,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  to  some  of  the  principal  planters,  who 
greeted  us  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  soon  relieved  us 
from  our  very  natural  anxiety  by  assuring  us  that  free- 
dom was  working  well  in  Tortola,  One  of  our  first  visits 
was  to  a  school  for  black  children,  under  the  care  of 
Alexander  Bott,  the  pious  minister  of  the  parish  church. 
If  was  in  good  order,  — the  children  answered  our  ques- 
tions well.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  jail  ;  in  which,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  rigbt,  we  found  only  one  prisoner, 
with  the  jailer  and  the  judge  I  Our  kind  iViend,  Francis 
Spencer  Wigley,  the  chief  justice  of  the  British  Virgin 
Islands,  happened  to  be  there,  and  cheered  us  with  the 
information,  that  crime  had  vastly  decreased  since  tiie 
period  of  full  emancipation."  —  p.  26, 

His  next  visit  was  to  St.  Christopher's. 

"  I  mounted  oue  of  the  governor's  horses,  and  enjoyed 
a  solitary  ride  in  the  country.  Although  it  was  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week,  usually  applied  by  the  emancipated 
laborers  to  their  private  purposes,  I  observed  many  of 
tbem  diligently  at  work  on  the  cane  grounds,  cutting  the 
canes  for  the  mill.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  physical 
vigor  and  cheerful  contentment,  and  all  my  questions,  as 
I  passed  along,  were  answered  satisfactorily.  On  my 
way  I  ventured  to  call  at  one  of  the  estates,  and  fnimd  il 
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was  the  home  of  Robsrt  Claxton,  the  solicitor-general  ot' 
the  cnloDy,  a  gentleman  of  great  iiitelligenoe  and  j-e- 
spectabihty.  lie  was  kind  enough  to  impai't  a  variely  of 
useful,  and,  ia  general,  cheeving  information.  One  fact 
mentioned  by  him  spoke  volumes.  Speaking  of  a  small 
property  on  the  island  belonging  to  himaellj  he  said,  '  Six 
years  ago,  {that  is,  shortly  before  the  Act  of  Emancipa- 
tion,) it  was  worth  only  £2,000,  with  the  slaves  upon  it. 
Now,  without  a  single  slave,  it  is  worth  three  times  the 
money.  I  would  not  sell  it  for  £6,000.'  This  remarka- 
ble rise  in  the  value  of  property  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  particular  estates.  I  was  assured,  that,  aa  compared 
with  those  times  of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation,  it  ia  at  once  general  and  very 
considerable.  I  asked  the  President  Crook,  and  some 
other  persons,  whether  there  was  a  single  individual  on 
the  island  who  wished  for  the  restoration  of  slavery. 
Answer,  '  Certainly  not  one.'  "  —  p.  34. 

"  'They  will  do  an  infinily  of  work,'  said  one  of  my 
informants,  'for  wages.' 

' '  This  state  of  things  is  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase 
in  their  own  comforts.  Our  friend  Cadman,  the  Metho- 
dist minister,  was  on  this  station  during  slavery,  in  the 
year  13^6.  He  has  now  returned  to  it  under  freedom. 
'  The  change  for  the  better,'  iie  observed,  '  in  the  dress, 
demeanour,  and  welfare  of  the  people,  is  prodigious,^  The 
imports  are  vastly  increased.  The  duties  on  them  were 
£1,000  more  in  1838  than  in  1 837  ;  and  in  1839,  double 
those  of  1 833,  within  £  150.  This  surprising  increase  is 
owing  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  free  laborers 
for  imported  goods,  especially  for  articles  of  dress.  The 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  gentry  living  in  the  town  in 
procuring  fowls,  eggs,  &.c,,  from  the  negroes  is  consider- 
ably increased.  The  reason  is  well  known,  — the  labor- 
era  make  use  of  them  for  home  consumption.  Marriage 
is  now  become  frequent  amongst  them,  and  a  profuaioii 
of  eggs  is  expended  on  their  wedding  cakes  !  Doubtless 
they  'ivill  soon  leam  to  exchange  these  freaks  of  luxury 
for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  wealth."  —  p.  36. 

He  next  visited  Antigua. 
"Our  company  was  Hi 
an  evangelical  clergymai 
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a  large  proprietor  and  planter  on  the  island.  Dcith  he 
and  Sir  William  [the  governor]  amply  confirmed  our 
previous  I'avorahle  impressiona  respecting  the  state  of 
the  colony  On  my  inqu'ring  of  them  reepeeting  the  value 
oi  landed  pro[iprty,  thejc  jJint  answei  was  clear  and  de- 
cided 'At  the  lowe-t  computation,  the  land,  without  a 
single  slave  upon  it,  la  iuliy  as  valuable  now,  as  it  was, 
induding  ail  the  slaves,  btloie  emancipation  '  lu  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  slaves  is  already  transfer! ed  to 
the  land  Satisfactory  at,  is  this  computation,  I  hive  ev- 
eiy  reason  to  believe  that  it  a,  much  below  the  maili. 
W  ith  leipect  to  real  propeity  in  the  town  of  St  Jiho  s, 
it  has  iiaen  m  value  with  still  gieatei  lapidity  A  laige 
number  of  npw  stoies  have  been  opf'ned  ,  new  houses  aie 
built  or  building  ;  the  streets  have  been  cleared  and  im- 
proved ;  trade  is  greatly  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  whole 
place  wears  the  appearance  of  progressive  wealth  and 
prosperity,"  —  p.  43. 

"Extensive  inquiry  has  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that 
on  most  of  the  properties  of  Antigua,  and,  in  genera!, 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  ooe  third  only  of  the  slaves 
were  operative.  What  with  childhood,  age,  infirmity, 
sickness,  fkam  sicJcness,  and  other  causes,  full  two  thirds 
of  the  negro  population  might  be  regarded  as  dead  weight. 
—  The  pecuniary  saving,  on  many  of  the  estates  in  An- 
tigua, by  the  change  of  slave  fo?  free  labor,  is,  at  least, 
thirbj  per  ef»)i."  — pp.  45,  46. 

"We  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  a  country,  village 
called  Parham.  It  was  a  morning  of  violent  rain  ;  but 
about  two  hundred  cegrofis  braved  the  weather,  and  unit- 
ed with  OS  in  public  woi'ship.  It  ia  said,  that  they  are  less 
willing  to  come  out  to  their  places  of  worship  in  Ihe  raiu 
than  v/as  the  ease  formerly.  The  reason  is  curious. 
They  now  have  shoes  and  stockings,  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  eKpcjsc  to  the  mud."- —  p.  47. 

"Ii  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  of  no  small  importance, 
that  there  aro  no  less,  as  we  were  told,  than  seve-.i  Ihou- 
sand  scholars  in  the  various  charity  schools  of  Antifjua. 
In  all  these  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and  taught.  Who 
can  douht  the  beneficial  moral  effect  of  these  extensive 
efforts  ?  "  —  p.  48. 

"The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  dus-ing  the  last  seven  years 
of  slaveiv,  nmrried  oiilv  one  liundfcd   and  ti.nt  n-iiis  of 
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negroes      In  the  single  year  of  freedom,  1113D,  the  num- 
ber ofiiairs  married  by  him  was  185. 

"  With  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rapidly  diminish- 
ing during  tho  last  lew  years.  The  numbers  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction  in  1837  —  chiefiy  for  petty 
offences,  formerly  punished  on  the  estates  —  were  8.50  ; 
in  1833,  only  244;  in  1839,  311.  The  number  left  in 
the  prison  at  tho  close  of  1837  was  147  ;  at  the  close 
of  1339,  only  33. 

"Nor  can   it  be  doubted  that  the  personal   comforts 

of  the  laborers  have  been  in  the  mean  time  vastly  in- 

d      Th    d  n  impoi-ts  in  1833  (the  last  year 

11  )  £  I     576  ;   in  1839  tliey  were  £24,G50. 

"Ti  n  h      been  occasioned  by  the  imporla- 

t         f  d  y  g     d        d    ther  articles,  for  which  a  demand, 

t      ly  h  among  the  laboring  population. 

h     q       t  ty     f  b      d  and  meat  used  as  food   by  the 

lb  pn        ly  ncreased.    Their  wedding  cakes 

d  d  n  t        gant,  even  to  the  point,  at  times, 

fi      1     S    I    m|^^, 

In  w  h     very  congregation  in  the  island, 

w5    th        f  th     CI       1    of  England  or  among  the  Dis- 

t         1        b         f    m  d   a  friendly  society.     The  !a- 

b  b        b      th        weekly  pittances   to  these   insfi- 

1  dr  t     orafortable  supplies,  in  case  of 

k  Id  b        Is,  and  other  exigencies.     Thus 

h         g      g    <J     11      rained  to  the  habits  of  prudence 

a  d  f  It     —  pp  48,  49. 

\  f  I  p  p  t  who  had  become  embarrassed 
was  advised  to  sell  off  part  of  her  properly  in  small  lots. 
The  experiment  answered  her  warmest  expectations. 
The  laborers  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  up  all  the 
little  freeholds  with  extreme  eagerness,  made  their  pay- 
ments faithfully,  and  lost  no  time  in  settling  on  the  spots 
which  they  had  purchased.  They  soon  framed  their 
houses,  and  brought  their  gardens  into  useful  cultivation 
with  yams,  bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  other 
fruits  aad  vegetables,  including  plots  of  sugar  cane.  In 
this  way  Augusta  and  Liberia  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic. 
I  visited  several  of  the  cottages,  in  company  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  was  surprised  by  the  excellence 
of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  by  the  neat  furniture  and 
cleanly  little  articles  of  daily  use  which  we  found  within 
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It  was  a  scene  of  contentment  and  happiness  ;  and  I  may 
certainly  add,  oF  industry  ;  for  these  little  freeholders 
occupied  only  their  leisure  hours  in  working  on  their 
own  grounds.  They  were  also  earning  wages  as  iahovers 
on  the  neighbouring  estates,  or  working  at  English  Har- 
bour as  mechanics."  —  pp.  49,  SO. 

"We  were  now  placed  in  poaseasion  of  clear  docu- 
mentary evidence  respecting  the  staple  produce  of  the 
island.  The  average  exports  of  the  laat  five  years  of 
slavery  (1829  to  11J33,  inclusive)  were,  sugar,  12,189 
hogsheads  ;  molasses,  3,S08  puncheons  ;  and  rum,  2,463 
puncheons.  Those  of  the  first  five  years  of  freedom 
(1834  to  1838,  inclusive)  were,  sugar,  13,545  hogsheads  ; 
molasses,  8,308  puncheons  ;  and  rum,  1,109  puncheons  ;, 
showing  an  excess  of  1,356  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  of 
5,000  puncheons  of  molasses  ;  and  a  diminution  of  1,359 
puncheons  of  rum.  This  comparison  is  surely  a  triumph- 
ant one  ;  not  only  does  it  demonstrate  the  advantage 
derived  from  free  labor  during  a  course  of  five  years,  but 
affords  a  proof  that  many  of  the  planters  of  Antigua  have 
ceased  to  convert  their  molasses  into  rum.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  these  five  years  of  freedom  included 
of  drought,  one,  very  calamitous.  The  statement 
839  forms  an  admirable  climax  to  this  account.  It 
j  follows  :  sugar,  22,383  hogsheads  (10,000  beyond 
he  la^st  average  of  slavery)  ;  13,433  puncheons  of  mo- 
a-=ses  (also  10,000  beyond  that  average)  ;  and  only  582 
puncheons  of  rum  !  That,  in  the  sixth  year  of  freedom, 
after  the  fair  trial  of  five  years,  the  exports  of  sugar  from 
Antigua  almost  doubled  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 
of  slavery,  is  a.  fact  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  all 
other  evidence.  By  what  hands  was  this  vast  crop  raised 
and  realized  ?  By  the  hands  of  that  lazy  and  impracti- 
cable race,  [as  they  have  often  been  described,)  the 
negroes.  And  under  what  stimulus  has  the  work  been 
effected  ?  Solely  under  that  of  moderate  wages."  —  p.  53. 

He  nest  visiied  Dominica,  of  which  be  gives  equally 
favorable  accounts  ;  but  I  hasten  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  his  notices  of  Jamaica,  the  island  from 
which  the  most  imfavorable  repoits  have  come,  and 
in  which  the  unwise  and  unkind  measures  of  the  pro- 
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particLihiily    In    regard    (o    renls, 

Have    done 

counteract   the   good    juflueiices 

of  enianci- 

[iation. 

"We  were  glud  to  observe  that  the  day  [Sunday] 
was  remarkably  weli  observed  at  Kingston,  —  just  as  it 
is  in  many  of  the  cities  of  your  highly  favored  Union.  A 
ivonderi'ul  scene  we  witnessed  that  morning  in  Samuel 
Oughtoo'a  Baptist  Chapel,  which  we  attended  without 
Jiaving  communicated  to  the  people  any  previous  notice 
of  our  coming.  The  minister  was  so  obliging  as  to  make 
way  lor  us  on  the  occasion,  and  to  invite  us  to  hold  our 
raeetin'g  with  his  flock  after  the  manner  of  Frienda. 
Such  a  flock  we  had  not  before  seen,  consisting  of  nearly 
(hree  thousand  black  people,  chiefly  emancipated  slaves, 
attired,  after  their  favorite  custom,  in  neat  white  raiment, 
'  and  moat  respectable  and  orderly  in  their  demeanour  and 
appearance.  They  aat  in  silence  with  us,  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  and  appeared  both  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  doctrines  of  divine  truth  preached  on  the 
occasion.  The' congregation  is  greatly  increased,  both  in 
numbers  and  respectability,  since  the  date  of  full  freedom. 
They  pour  in  from  the  country,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly 
on  mules  or  horses,  of  their  own.  They  now  entirely 
support  the  mission,  and  are  enlarging  their  ehapei  at 
Ihe  expense  of  £1,000  sterling.  Their  subscriptions  to 
Ibis  and  other  collateral  objects  are  at  once  voluntary 
and  very  liberal.  '  I  have  brought  my  mite  for  the  chap- 
el,' said  a  black  woman,  once  a  slave,  to  S.  Oughlon,  a 
day  or  two  before  our  meeting  ;  '  I  am  sorry  it  is  no 
more  '  ;  she  then  put  into  his  hand  two  pieces  of  gold 
amounting  to  live  dollars."  —  pp.  14,  75. 

"  Here  it  may  be  welt  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  great 
majority  of  estates  in  Jamaica  belong  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors, who  reside  in  England.  In  Jamaica,  they  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  attorney,  or  representative 
of  the  owner  ;  one  attorney  often  undertaking  the  care 
of  numerous  estates.  Under  the  attorney  is  the  over- 
'seer,  on  each  particular  property,  on  whom  the  manage- 
ment almost  exclusively  devolves.  This  state  of  things  is 
e.ftremely  unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  Jamaica.  If  the 
proprietors  cannot  give  their  personal  attention  to  their 
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estates,  it'would  certainly  be  a  bettor  plan  ta  lease  them 
to  eligible  tenants  on  the  spot, —  a  practice  which  has 
of  iate  years  been  adopted  in  many  instances.  It  is  only 
surprising  that  estates,  never  visited  by  the  proprietor, 
and  seldom  by  the  attorney,  but  left  to  the  care  of  inex- 
perienced young  men,  often  of  immoral  i,hatacter,  should 
prosper  at  all.  Nor  would  they  prospei  even  as  they 
UQW  do,  but  for  two  causes  ;  first,  the  exuberant  bounty 
of  nalure,  and  secondly,  the  orderly,  inoffensive  conduct, 
and  patient,  industry,  of  the  negro  race  "  —  p  85 

"  Tha  rapid  diffusion  of  marriage  among  the  negroes, 
and  the  increase  of  it  even  among  the  white  inhabitants 
in  Jamaica,  is  one  of  the  happiest  leaults  of  fieedom 
We  were  assured,  on  good  authority,  thai  foui  times  as 
many  marriages  took  place  last  year  in  Jamaica  as  in  an 
equal  population,  on  an  average,  in  England,  —  a  tact 
which  proves  not  only  that  numerous  new  connexions 
are  formed,  but  also  that  multitudes  who  i> ere  foimeily 
living  as  man  and  wife  without  the  rcght  sanction  are 
now  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  practice,  and  ate 
availing  themselves  with  eagerness  of  the  man  lage  cov- 
enant. It  appears  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundied  negro 
couples  were  married  in  the  Baptist  churches  alone  dur- 
ing the  year  1839."  — p.  86. 

"  In  the  Parish  (or  County)  of  St  Mary  rent  and  wages 
have  been  arranged  quite  independentlj  of  eidi  olhei, 
and  labor  has  been  suffered  to  find  its  maiket  «ithout 
obstruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  have  been 
no  differences,  and  the  people  are  wotking  well  The 
quantity  of  work  obtained  from  a  fieeman  there  is  far 
beyond  the  old  task  of  the  slave.  In  the  laborious  occu- 
pation of  holing,  the  emancipated  negroes  perform  double 
the  work  of  the  slave  in  a  day.  In  road-making  the 
day's  task  under  slavery  was  to  break  four  barrels  of 
stone.  JVoJB,  by  task-work,  a  we^k  hand  will  fill  eight 
barrels,  a  strong  one,  from  ten  to  twelve."  —  p.  89. 

"At  the  Baptist,  station  at  Sligoville  we  spent  several 
hours.  If  is  located  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fifty  acres  of  fertile  mountain  land.  This  property  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  freehold  lots,  fifty  of 
which  had  been  already  sold  to  the  emancipated  laborers, 
and  had  proved  a  timely  refuge  for  many  laborers  who 
had   been  driven  by  hard  usage   from  their  former  homes. 
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5oniB  of  them  had  built  good  cottages  ;  others,  temporary 
huts  ;  and  others,  again,  were  preparing  tiic  ground  Cor 
building.  Theiv  gardens  were  cleared,  or  in  process  of 
clearing,  and  ia  many  cases  already  brought  into  fine 
cuhivaJion.  Not  a  iioe,  I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven 
into  that  land  before,  j^ow,  a  village  had  risen  up,  with 
every  promise  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  and  the  land 
was  likely  to  produce  a  vast  abundance  of  nutritious  food 
The  people  settled  there  were  all  married  pairs,  mostly 
with  families,  and  the  men  employed  the  bulk  of  theip 
lime  in  working  for  wages  on  the  neighbouring  estates. 
The  chapel  and  tho  school  were  immediately  at  hand, 
and  the  religious  character  of  the  people  stood  high. 
Never  did  I  witness  a  scene  of  greater  industry,  or  one 
more  marked  by  contentment  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future.  How  instructive  to  remember  that  two 
years  ago  this  peaceful  village  had  no  existence!"  — 
p.  90. 

"On  our  return  home  we  visited  two  neighbouring 
estates,  of  about  equal  size,  (1  believe,)  and  equal  fer- 
tility ;  both  among  the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and 
local  advantages,  which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Jamaica. 
One  was  in  difficulty  ;  the  otiier  all  prosperity.  Tho 
first  was  the  estate  already  alluded  to,  which  had  been 
deprived  of  so  many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  compel 
the  labor  of  freemen.  There,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  1 
saw,  as  we  passed  by,  the  clear  marks  of  that  violence 
by  which  the  people  had  been  expelled.  The  second, 
called  '  Dawkin's  Caymanas,'  was  under  the  enlight- 
ened attorneyship  of  Judge  Bernard,  who,  with  his  lady, 
and  the  respectable  overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On 
this  property  the  laborers  were  independent  .  tenants. 
Their  rent  was  settled  according  to  the  money  value  of 
(be  tenements  which  they  occupied,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  take  their  labor  to  the  best  market  they  could 
find.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took  it  to  the  home  mar- 
ket ;  and  excellently  were  they  working  on  the  property 
of  their  old  master.  The  attorney,  the  overseer,  and  the 
laborers,  all  seemed  equally  satisfied,  equally  at  their 
ea.se.  Here,  then,  was  one  property  which  would  occa- 
sion a  bad  report  of  Jamaica  ;  another  which  would  as 
surely  give  rise  to  a  g-ooti  report.  As  it  regards  the  prop- 
erties themselves,  both  reports  are  truss  ;;    aisd  they  are 
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Ihe  respective  results  of  two  opposite  modea  of  man- 
agement. 

"At  Dawkia's  Caymaiias  we  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing an  interesting  spectacle  ;  ibr  the  laborers  on  the 
property,  with  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  on 
that  day  met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  table,  of  vast 
length,  was  spread  under  a  wattled  huildiiig  erected  for 
Ihe  purpose,  and  at  the  convenient  hour  of  six  in  the 
evening  (after  the  day's  work  was  finished)  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  good  fare,  —  soup,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  and 
joints  of  meat,  in  abundance.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  women  of  the  African  race,  attired  with 
Ihe  greatest  neatness,  were  assembled,  in  much  harmony 
and  order,  to  partake  of  the  feast ;  but  no  drink  was 
provided  stronger  than  water.  It  was  a  sober,  substan- 
tial repast  ;  the  festival  of  peace  and  freedom.  Tiiia 
dinner  was  to  have  taken  place  on  New-Year's  day  ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  another 
part  of  the  island  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  their  minister,  these  honest  people 
agreed  to  waive  their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their 
money,  instead,  to  the  rebuiJdiiig  of  ihe  meeting-house. 
For  this  purpose  they  raised  a  noble  sum  (1  believe 
considerably  upwards  of  ;£  100  sterling] ;  and  now,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  finding  that  matters  were  work- 
ing well  with  them,  they  thought  i(  well  lo  indulge  them- 
selves wilh  their  social  dinner.  By  an  wnanimous  vote, 
they  commissioned  me  to  present  a  message  of  their  af- 
fectionate regards  to  Thomas  Clarkson  and  Thomas 
Foweli  Buxton,  Ihe  two  men  to  whom,  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, they  were  the  most  indebted  for  their  present  en- 
joyment." —  pp,  91,  92. 

"After  breakfast  we  drove  to  Kelly's,  one  of  Lord 
Sligo's  properties,  —  We  saw  the  people  oii  this  property 
busily  engaged  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  holing, — 
a  work  for  which  ploughing  ia  now  pretty  generally  sub- 
stituted in  Jamaica,  '  How  are  you  ail  getting  along  ? ' 
said  my  companion,  to  a  tali,  bright-looking  black  man, 
busily  engaged  with  his  hoe,  'Right  well,  massa,  right 
well,"'  he  replied:  'I  am  from  America,'  said  my  friend, 
'wliere  there  are  many  slaves  ;  what  shall  I  say  to  (hem 
from  you  i  shall  I  tell  them  that  freedom  is  working  well 
here  ? '      '  Yes,  massa,'  said   he,  '  much  well  under  frce- 
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dom, — thank  God  for  it!'  'Much  well'  they  were  in- 
deed doing,  for  they  were  earning  a  dollar  for  every 
hundred  cane  holes  ;  a  great  effort,  certainly,  but  one 
whiclj  maay  of  them  accomplished  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  '  How  is  this  ?  '  asked  the  same  friend,  as  he 
felt  the  lumps  or  welts  on  (he  shoulder  of  another  man. 
'O,  massa,'  cried  the  negro,   'I  was  flogged  when  a 

"  The  prosperity  or  the  planters  in  Jamaica  must  not 
be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  the  produce  of  sugar 
or  coffee  aa  compared  with  the  time  of  slavery.  Even 
where  produce  is  diminished,  profit  will  be  increased,  — 
if  freedom  be  fairly  tried,  —  by  the  saving  of  expense. 
'  I  had  rather  nialce  sixty  tierces  of  coffee,'  said  A.  B., 
'under  freedom,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  under 
slavery;  such  is  the  saving  of  expense  that  I  make  a  bet- 
ter profit  by  it ;  neverllieless,  I  miMn  to  make  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  as  before.'  "  —  p,  118. 

"  'Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone  wali  round  the 
field  below  us  ?  '  said  the  young  physician  to  me,  as  we 
stood  at  A.  B.'a  front  door,  surveying  the  deiightfiil  scen- 
ery. '  That  wall  could  scarcely  have  been  built  at  all 
under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship;  the  ueces.^ary  labor 
could  not  then  have  been  hired  at  less  than  f  5  currency, 
or  about  ^  13,  per  chain.  Under  freedom  it  cost  only 
from  56350  to  1^4  per  chain,  —  not  one  third  of  the 
amount.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  built,  under  the  stimulus  of  job-work,  by  an 
invalid  negro,  who,  during  slavery,  had  been  given  up  to 
total  inaction.'  This  was  the  substance  of  our  conver- 
sation. The  information  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the  fresh  blood  infused  into 
the  veins  of  this  decrepid  person  by  the  genial  hand  of 
freedom,  that  he  had  been  redeemed  from  absolute  use- 
lessness,  had  executed  a  noble  work,  had  greatly  im- 
proved his  master's  property,  and,  finally,  had  realized 
for  himself  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  This  single  fact 
_  is  admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative  of  the  principles 
of  the  case  ;  and  for  that  purpose  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand."—p.  113. 

"  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of  offering  to  thy 
attention  the  account  of  exports  from  Jamaica  (as  ex- 
hibited in  the  return  printed  for  the  House  of  Assembly) 
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for  the  last  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  the  first  of  full 
fi-eedura. 

Hhih. 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  9th-month  (Sept.)  30, 

1833,       ...  ....  53,825 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  1839,  45,359 

Apparent  diminution,  8,466 
"  This  difference  is  much  less  considerable  than  many 
peraotis  have  been  led  to  imagine  ;  the  real  dimiuutloa, 
however,  is  still  less  ;  because  there  has  lately  fakea 
place  in  Jamaica  an  increase  ia  the  size  of  the  hogshead, 
lustead  of  the  old  meaaure,  which  contained  17  cwt,,  new 
ones  have  been  introduced,  coataining  from  20  to  22  cwt., 
—  a  change  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  an  economical 
one  for  the  plaater.  Allowing  only  five  per  cent,  for  this 
change,  the  deficiency  is  reduced  from  8,466  hogsheads, 
to  3,775;  and  this  amount  ia  further  lessened  by  the  fact, 
that,  in  consequence  of  freedom,  there  is  a  vast  addition 
to  the  consumption  of  sugar  among  the  people  of  Jamaica 
itself,  and  therefore  to  the  home  sale. 

"  The  account  of  coflec  is  not  so  favorable. 

Cwt. 
Coffee,  for  the  year  ending  9(h-month  (Sept.)  30, 

1833, 117,313 

Do,  do.  do.  do.  1839,  78,759 

Diminution  (about  one  third),  38,554 
"The  cofTee  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  the  deficien- 
cy, on  the  comparison  of  these  two  years,  is  not  greater, 
I  believe,  than  has  often  occurred  before  Wp  are  also 
to  remember,  that,  both  in  sugar  and  coObe,  the  profit  to 
the  planter  may  be  increased  liy  the  saving  of  expen=ie, 
even  when  the  produce  ia  diaiinished.  Stdl,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  some  decrease  has  taken  place  on  both  the 
articles,  in  coonesion  with  the  change  of  system.  With 
regard  to  the  year  13-10,  it  is  expected  that  coffee  will,  at 
least,  maintain  the  last  amount ;  but  a  farther  decrease  on 
sugar  is  generally  anticipated. 

"Now  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce  ia  connected 
with  the  change  of  system,  it  is  obviously  to  be  traced  to 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labor.  Tiwt 
here  comea'the  critical  question,  —  the  real  turning  point. 
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'i.'o  wliat  ig  this  decrease  in  tlie  quantify  of  laboi"  owing  ? 
I  answer  deliberately,  but  witliout  reserve,  '  Miiin/y  to 
causes  which  class  under  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.' 
It  is,  for  the  moat  part,  the  result  of  those  impolitic  at- 
tempts to  force  the  labor  of  freemen  which  have  disgust- 
ed the  peasantry,  and  have  led  to  the  desertion  of  many 
of  the  estates. 

"It  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  that  the  amount  of 
pianling  and  other  preparatory  labor  bestowed  on  the 
estates  during  the  autumn  of  i839  has  been  much  great- 
er, by  all  accounts,  than  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  This  is 
itself  the  effect  of  an  improved  understaiiding  between 
the  planters  and  the  peasants  ;  and  the  result  of  it  {if 
other  circumstances  be  equal)  cannot  (ai!  to  be  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  produce  in  ia41.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  thero  is  one  circumstance  which  may  possibly  prevent 
this  reeidt,  as  it  regards  sugar.  It  is,  that  the  cultivation 
of  it  under  the  old  system  was  forced  on  certain  proper- 
ties, which,  from  their  situation  and  other  circumstances, 
were  wiiolly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  These  ptaQtatioos  af- 
forded an  income  to  the  local  agents,  but  to  the  proprietors 
were  either  unprofitable  or  losing  concerns.  On  such 
properties,  under  those  new  circumstances  which  bring 
all  things  to  tiaeir  true  level,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  imports  of  the  island  are  rapid- 
ly increasing  ;  trade  improving  ;  the  towns  thriving  ; 
new  villages  rising  in  every  direction  ;  properly  much 
enhanced  in  value  ;  well-managed  estates  productive  and 
profitable  ;  expenses  of  management  diminished  ;  short 
methods  of  labor  adopted  ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a 
largpr  scale  than  ever ;  and  the  people,  wherever  they 
are  properly  treated,  industrious,  contented,  and  gradu- 
ally accumulating  wealth." —  pp.  !32  — 134 

"My  narrative  respecting  the  Eritish-West-India 
Islands  being  now  brought  to  a  close,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  concentrating  and  recapitulating  the  pimcipal 
points  of  the  subject  in  a  few  distinct  propositions 

"  1st,  The  emancipated  negroes  are  tvorhn^  well  on  the 
estates  of  their  old  masters.  —  Nor  does  Jamaica  when 
duly  inspected  and  fairly  estimated,  furnish  any  e.^ceplion 
to  the  general  result.  We  find,  that,  in  that  island,  wiier- 
ever   the  negroes  are  fairh/,    Icindly,  and   wisely  treati^d. 
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there  they  are  working  well  on  the  properties  of  their  old 
masters  ;  and  that  the  esisting  instances  of  a  contrary 
description  must  he  iisci-ibed  to  causes  which  class  under 
slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.  Let  il  not,  however,  be 
imagined,  that  the  negroes  who  are  not  working  on  the 
estates  of  their  old  masters  are,  on  that  account,  idle. 
Even  these  are,  in  general,  husily  employed  in  cultivating' 
their  own  grounds,  in  va.riou3  descriptions  of  handicraft, 
in  lime-hnmiog  or  fishing,  —  in  benefiting  themselves  and 
the  community,  through  some  new,  but  equally  desirable 
medium.  Besides  all  this,  stone  walls  are  built,  new 
houses  erected,  pastures  cleaned,  ditches  dug,  meadows 
drained,  roads  made  and.iaacadamiaed,  stores  fitted  up, 
villages  formed,  and  other  beneficial  operations  effected  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  before  emancipation,  it  would  have 
been  a  folly  even  to  attempt.  The  old  notion,  that  the  ne- 
gro is,  by  constitution,  a  lazy  creature,  who  will  do  00 
work  at  all  except  by  compulsion,  is  now  for  ever  ex- 
ploded,"—pp.  137,  133. 

"2d.  An  increased  quantity  of  work  thrown  upon  the 
market  is,  of  course,  followed  by  the  cheapening  of  labor." 
—  p.  133. 

"  3d.  Real  properly  has  risen  and  h  rising  in  value.  — 
I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  comparison 
is  not  here  made  with  those  olden  times  of  slavery  when 
the  soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  prolific  state, 
and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a  corresponding  value  ;  but 
with  those  days  of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipatmn.  All  that  I  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  la.nded  property  in  the  British  colonies  has  touched 
the  bottom,  has  found  that  bottom  solid,  has  already  risen 
considerably,  and  is  now  on  a  steady  ascending  march 
towards  the  recovery  of  its  highest  value.  One  circum- 
stance which  greatly  contributed  to  produce  its  deprecia- 
tion was,  the  cry  of  interested  persons  who  wished  to  run 
it  down  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  which  has  arisen  among 
these  very  persons  is  now  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  vahio. 
Remember  the  old  gentleman  in  Antigua,  who  is  always 
complaining  of  the  effects  of  freedom,  and  always  biiijing 
land." —  pp.  139,   140. 

"4th.  The  pereonal  comforts  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, under  freedom,  are  multiplied  tenfold."  — p.  140. 

"5th.  Lastly,  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
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this  people,  under  freedom,  is  more  thau  equal  to  the  in- 
crease oi"  their  comforts.  Under  this  huad  there  are 
three  points  deserving,  respectively,  of  a  distinct  place  in 
our  memories.  First,  the  rajiid  increase  and  vast  extent 
of  elementary  and  Christian  education,  —  schools  for  in- 
fanta, youog  persona,  and  adults,  multiplying  in  every 
direction.  Secondly,  the  gradual,  but  decided,  diminution 
of  crime,  amounting,  in  many  country  districts,  almost  to 
its  extinction.  Thirdly,  the  happy  change  of  the  general 
aod  almost  universal  practice  of  coocubinage  for  the 
equally  general  adoption  of  marriage.  '  Concubinage,' 
says  Dr.  Stewart,  in  his  letter  to  me,  '  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  colored  people,  haa  wholly  disappeared  from 
amongst  them.  No  young  woman  of  color  thinks  of  form- 
ing such  connexions  now.'  What  is  more,  the  improved 
morality  of  the  blacks  is  reflecting  itself  on  (he  wiiitc  in- 
habitants ;  even  the  overseers  are  ceasing,  ono  after 
another,  from  a  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are  forming  repu- 
iable  connexions  in  man-iage.  But  while  these  three 
points  are  confessedly  of  high  importance,  there  ia  a 
joar^A  which  at  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all, 
—  I  mean  the  diffusion  of  vita!  Christianity.  I  know  that 
great  appreheasions  were  entertained,  —  especially  in  this 
country,  —  lest,  on  the  cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
should  break  away  at  once  from  their  masters  and  their 
ministers.  But  freedom  has  come,  and  while  their  mas- 
ters have  not  been  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers  have 
become  dearer  to  them  than  ever.  Under  tile  banner  of 
liberty,  the  churches  and  meeling-houses  have  been  en- 
larged and  multiplied,  the  attendance  has  become  regular 
and  devout,  tho  congregations  have  in  many  cases  been 
more  than  doubled  ;  above  all,  the  conversion  of  souls 
(as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  has  been  going  on  to  an 
extent  never  before  known  in  these  colonies.  In  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  wilder- 
ness, in  many  places,  has  indeed  begun  to  '  blossom  as 
the  rose.'  '  Instead  of  the  thorn '  has  '  come  up  the  fir- 
-  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  '  has  '  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree,  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name  ;  for  an  ever- 
lasting sign,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off,'  "  —  pp.  141,  143, 

I  have  now  given  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Gurney's 
book,     They  need  no  comment.     Indeed,  norhing  can 
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be  said,  to  convince  or  move  the  reader,  if  these  simple 
records  of  emancipation  do  not  find  their  way  to  iiis 
heart.  In  tiie  whole  history  of  efforts  for  human  Siap- 
piiiess  it  is  doubtful  if  another  example  can  be  found 
of  so  great  a  revotulion  accomplished  with  so  few  sacri- 
fices and  such  immediate  reward.  Compare  wilh  ihis 
llie  American  Revolution,  which  had  for  its  end  lo 
sliake  off  a  yoke  too  light  to  be  named  jy  the  side  of 
domesiie  slavery.  Through  what  fields  of  blood  and 
years  of  suffering  did  we  seek  civil  freedom,  a  boon 
insignilicant  in  comparison  wrlh  freedom  from  an  own- 
er's grasp  !  It  is  llie  ordinary  law  of  Ptovidence,  that 
great  blessings  shall  be  gained  by  great  sacrifices,  and 
that  the  most  beneficial  social  changes  siiall  bring  im- 
m'ediate  suffering.  That  near  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings should  pass  in  a  day  froin  the  deepest  degradation 
to  the  rights  of  freemen  with  so  hitle  agitalion  of  the 
social  system  is  a  fact  so  strange  that  we  naturally  sus- 
pect, at  first,  some  tinging  of  the  picture  from  the  au- 
thor's sympathies  ;  and  we  are  brought  to  full  conviction 
only  by  ihe  simplicity  and  minuteness  of  his  details. 
For  one,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  emancipation  as  an 
unspeakable  good,  had  the  immediate  results  worn  a 
much  darker  hue.  T  wanted  only  to  know  that  social 
order  was  preserved,  that  the  laws  were  respected,  after 
emancipation.  I  felt,  that,  were  anarchy  escaped,  no 
cvii  worse  than  slavery  could  take  its  place.  I  had  not 
forgotten  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that  human  free- 
dom is  worth  vast  sacrifices,  that  it  can  hardly  be  bought 
at  too  great  a  price. 

T  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  several 
topics  suggested  by  Mr.  Guraey's  book  ;  and  I  shall 
close  by  considering  the  duties  which  belong  lo  individ- 
uals ^nd  ip  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery. 
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The  first  topic  suggested  by  our  author,  and  perhaps 
the  most  worthy  of  note,  is  his  anxieiy  to  slioiv  that 
emancipation  has  been  accompanied  with  Utile  pecu- 
niary loss,  that  as  a  moneyed  speculation  it  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  He  evidently  supposes  that  he  is  writing 
for  a  people  who  will  judge  of  this  grand  event  in  his- 
tory by  the  standard  of  commercial  profit  or  loss.  In 
this  view,  his  simple  hook  tells  more  dian  a  tliousaiid 
s  e  Bf,  n  1  e  sp  of  ou  'nes  I  pe  king  of 
Me     Ida     en  a  c  pa  o  !  as   been     o       on   for 

en  o  saj  We  nswa  fo  leas  Ad  what 
ed  fo  Tley  la  e  ted  to 
!      ai  e     fa   e      ^  ma  j    jears   on 

0  1     g  by    1  e  fl    o    justice 

1  e  sia  e    o     be  n     f  ee  1    was   to 
o    e     s   befo  e     o  1       e    ployer. 

This  delicate  sensibditj  to  tht,  lights  ol  the  iiioiigdoer, 
this  concern  for  property,  tljis  unconcern  for  liuman  na- 
ture, is  a  sign  of  the  little  progress  made  even  here  by 
free  pnnciples,  and  of  men's  ignorance  of  the  great  end 
of  social  union. 

Every  good  man  must  protest  against  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  of  Emancipation.  It  seems  to  be" 
taken  for  granted  by  not  a  few,  that,  if,  in  consequence 
of  this  event,  the  crops  have  fallen  off,  or  the  number 
of  coffee  bags  or  sugar  hogsheads  is  lessened,  then 
emancipation  is  to  be  pronounced  a  failure,  and  the 
great  act  of  freeing  a  people  from  the  most  odious 
bondage  is  to  bo  sot  down  as  folly.  At  the  JNorlli  and 
the  South  this  base  doctrine  has  seized  on  the  public 
mind.  It  runs  through  our  presses,  not  excepting  the 
more  respectable.  The  bright  promises  of  emancipa- 
tion are  too   uniraporlani   for  our  newspapers  ;  but  the 
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tenlul  inteJligGiicB  ihil  thi3  or  that  island  hia  shippeii 
Jewel  hogsheids  of  suK,ai  ihan  in  the  days  of  s,la\ei},  ig 
llioiiglit  «oithy  to  be  published  fai  and  wide  ,  and  eman- 
cipation IS  a  cuise,  because  ihe  ci\)lizi.d  world  must  pay 
a  few  cents  moie  to  briii^  tea  or  coiTee  to  the  due  de- 
gree of  sweetness  II  pisses  for  ^n  "ullnisni"  of 
phdantbiopy,  to  pnae  a  mUlion  of  hunian  beings  abo*e 
13  nnny  pounds  oi  suf,ar 

What  IS  the  grtat  ei  d  of  civihzed  sociel}  ?  Hot 
coiif,e  and  su^,  u  ,  not  the  greatest  possible  ninount  of 
mineid!,  \pgtliLle,  oi  animal  pmUytions  ,  but  thp  pro- 
tettjon  of  tbe  iighlj  of  ill  it^  memters  Ihc  saci  fice 
of  lights,  especnllj  ol  the  deaii-st  jnd  most  sacieJ,  to 
inciease  oi  property  is  one  of  the  ii  o=t  Qisiant  criniei. 
of  tbu  locul  state  'lliat  eieryman  should  iwve  bis 
tlue,  not  ih-it  a  few  pioprietors  should  not  on  tht  tod, 
sweat,  and  blood  of  the  man) , — thii  is  the  gieat  deiign 
of  the  union  oi  men  into  comniiiiiities  Lmmcpation 
wis  net  mpant  to  iticieise  the  crops,  but  to  lestoie  to 
numm  bemgs  their  biilhiight,  to  gne  to  every  man  ihe 
free  use  ot  his  powers  foi  his  own  and  otliers'  good 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would  be  diminished  for 
a  time,  in  consequence  of  emancipation,  wis  a  thing  lo 
be  expected,  if  not  desiied  It  is  in  the  jugai  cultiite, 
that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  and  aie 
mo=t  ov  eiwoiked  In  Cuba,  we  ire  tcld  by  men  nho 
have  giien  paiiicular  attention  to  thdt  island,  the  moi- 
laht)  on  the  stigai  estates  is  ten  per  ceni  annually,  so 
that  a  whole  ^ang  is  u^ed  up,  swept  oii,  in  ten  yeirs 
Supticse  emancipation  introduced  into  Cubi  Would 
not  the  pioduction  of  sugai  be  dinnnished  '  Ought  not 
eveiy  iinn  to  des  le  the  d  rainutioii  I  do  not  sij,  that 
such    atiocious    tmeltv     isas    common    in    the    Britisb 
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lid        B  this  department  chiefly  that  llie 

!  ]  I         excessive  toil.     It  was  to  he 

j        d     h        1  ben  left  free,  they  would  pi'efer 

1  I        f     d       y      Accordingly,  whilst  the  sugar 

d  111         i    nry  articles  of  subsistence  have 

(3*5  f  i     slaves  have  become  small  farra- 

i  m    )  'ho  hire  themselves  as  laborers, 

1  11   p  1        of  land   on  llieir  own  account. 

Tt  1  1       ant  consideration.     Before  free- 

d  h  f         d  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
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motives  of  freemen  ;  ihat  tlie  spirit  of  industry  hn'^  so 
fir  burviveJ  the  system  of  compulsion  under  nhicb 
they  had  been  trained  ;  that  jdeas  of  a  better  mode  of 
living  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  their  minds  ;  that 
so  many  refined  tastes  and  wants  have  been  so  soon 
developed.  Here  is  the  wonder ;  and  all  this  shows, 
what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  negro  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  civilizatiuo  from  abroad  than  any  other  race 
of  men.  Thai  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  slaves  have 
worked  loo  lilde  is  not  to  be  denied,  nor  can  we  blame 
them  much  for  it.  All  of  us,  I  suspect,  under  Uke  cir- 
cumstances, would  turn  our  first  fieedon)  into  a  holyday. 
Besides,  when  we  think  that  they  have  been  sweating 
and  bleeding  to  nourish  in  all  manner  of  luxury  a  few 
indolent  proprietors,  they  do  not  seem  very  inexcusable 
for  a  short  enndalion  of  their  superiors.  The  negro 
sleeping  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree  ought 
not  to  offend  our  moral  ^ense  much  more  than  ih? 
"owner"  sirctched  on  his  ottoman  or  sofa.  "What 
ouglit  to  a'itoni'ih  us  is  the  limitation,  not  tlie  existence, 
of  the  evil. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  those  among  us  who  groan 
over  emancipation  because  the  staples  of  the  Islands 
are  diminished  should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  few  months 
the  yoke  of  ■slavery,  so  as  to  judge  experimentally 
whether  freedom  is  worth  or  not  a  few  hogsheads  of 
sugar.  If,  knowing  what  this  yoke  is,  they  are  willing 
that  others  should  bear  it,  they  deserve  themselves 
above  all  others  to  be  crushed  by  it.  Slavery  is  the 
greatest  of  wrongs,  the  most  intolerable  of  all  the  forms 
of  oppression.  We  of  this  country  thought  that  to  be 
robbed  of  political  liberty  was  an  injury  not  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and,  as  a  people,  were  ready  to  shed  our  blood 
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like  wjler  to  a\eit  it  But  political  Iibeity  is  oi  nc 
wortli  comp-iiPil  with  peisonal ,  and  slaierj  lobs  men 
of  the  idttei  tliidci  the  despotism  of  modem  Eiiiopp, 
the  people,  ibough  depuved  of  politicil  fieedom,  pnjoi 
codes  of  Jaws  constructed  with  gieat  caic,  the  iiuits  uf 
the  wisdom  of  ages,  which  lecognize  ihe  saciedneas  ol 
the  rights  oi  peisoii  and  propeitj,  and  under  which 
those  lights  are  essential!}  secuie  A  subject  of  these 
despotisms  may  still  be  a  man,  may  better  his  condition, 
may  euiich  his  intellect,  may  fiJl  the  eajth  with  his  fame 
He  enjoys  essentnlly  posonal  freedom,  and  thiough 
this  acLoraphshes  the  yeat  ends  of  his  being  To  be 
stripped  of  this  blessing,  to  be  owned  by  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, to  hold  our  hmbs  and  faculties  as  another's  piopei- 
ty,  to  be  subject  every  moment  to  another's  will,  to 
stand  in  awe  of  anothei's  ksh,  to  have  our  viholo  pner- 
gies.  chained  lo  nevei  vaiymg  tasks  for  another's  lu\tiry, 
to  hold  wife  and  childien  at  another's  pleasure,  •—■  what 
wrong  can  be  compared  i/ith  this  '  This  is  such  an  m- 
sult  on  human  natuie,  such  an  impiel)  towaids  the  com- 
mon Fathei,  that  the  whole  eailh  should  send  up  one 
cry  of  lepiobation  against  it ,  and  yet  we  aie  told,  this 
outrage  must  continue,  lest  the  market  of  the  civilized 
world  should  be  deprived  of  'Jorae  hogsheads  of  sugar 

It  is  hard  to  weigh  human  lights  igamst  each  othei  , 
they  aie  all  sacied  dnd  invaluable  Bui  theie  is  no  one 
which  nattiie  instinct,  makes  so  deal  to  us  ai  the  right 
of  action,  of  fiee  motion,  the  right  oi  e\ertmg,  and 
by  exertion  enlarging,  our  faculties  of  bodj  and  mind  , 
the  right  of  forming  plans,  of  diiecting  ou  poweis  ac- 
cording to  oui  convictions  of  interest  and  duty  ,  tlie 
right  of  putting  forth  our  eneigies  from  a  spiing  m  our 
own  brf  a  f       "elf  motion,  this  is  \jhat  oui  nituie  nun- 
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gers  and  thitsts  for  as  its  Jiue  element  and  I  fe  In  trutb, 
eveiy  thing  that  Ives  the  bird,  the  insect  cnves  and 
dehghb  in  fieedora  of  action  and  much  nioiL  must  tliis 
be  the  instinct  of  a  lafional  moral  cieature  of  God,  who 
can  attain  bj  such  freedom  alone  to  the  proper  strength 
and  eiijojment  ol  ins  nature  fhe  jights  of  property 
oi  repalation  aie  poDi  compirpd  with  this  Of  what 
woith  would  he  ihe  pioductb  of  the  mnerse  lo  a  man 
forbidden  to  use  hii  hmbs,  or  sh  t  up  in  a  pr  aon  ?  To 
be  depmed  ot  that  1  eedoii  ot  action  «hch  consists 
V,  ih  otheis  fieedom  to  be  loibidden  to  e\eit  our  fac- 
ulties for  oui  own  good  to  he  cut  oft  f  om  enterprise  ; 
to  liaiL,  a  miiow  ciicle  diawc  lound  is  and  (o  be  kept 
\\  thin  it  b}  a  spy  and  a  iash  to  meet  an  iroi  barrier  in 
anolhei  s  lelfish  will  let  impui  e  oi  desire  turu  where  it 
may,  to  be  systematically  denied  tie  means  of  culti- 
vating the  powers  wl  ich  dist  i^ui  h  us  frori  the  brute  ; 
—  this  IS  to  be  woundel  not  only  m  the  deaiest  earthly 
interests,  but  m  the  veiy  lite  of  the  soul  Ou  humani- 
ty pines  and  dies  rather  than  lives  m  this  unnatural  re- 
straint Now  It  IS  the  verj  essence  of  slaverj  io  pros- 
trate tills  light  of  action,  oi  sell  motion,  not  mdirectly 
or  uncertainly  but  immediatelj  and  without  disguise  ; 
and  !s  this  right  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  against  su- 
gai  and  coffee  and  aie  eigl  t  bundled  thousand  human 
beings  to  be  robbed  of  it  to  increase  the  luvur  es  of  the 
woild  ' 

Wl  at  matters  it  that  the  staples  of  the  West  Indies 
are  dimuiished  ?  Do  the  people  there  starve  ?  Are 
■  they  driven  by  want  to  robbery?  Has  the  negro  pass- 
ed from  the  hands  of  the  overseer  into  those  of  the 
hangman  ?  We  learn  from  Mr,  Gurney  that  the  proph- 
ecies of  ruin  lo  the  West  Indies  are  fulfilled   chiefly  in 
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relapse  into  barbarism.  But  the  emancipated  negro 
discovers  no  indifference  to  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life.  He  has  wants  various  enough  to  keep  him  In  ac- 
tion. His  standard  of  Uving  has  risen.  He  desires  a 
better  lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He  has  begun,  too,  to 
thirst  for  accumulation.  As  Mr,  Gurney  says,  "  He 
understands  his  interest  as  well  as  a  Yankee."  He  is 
more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civilized  man's  cupidity  than 
into  the  sloth  and  filth  of  a  savage.  Is  it  an  offset  for 
all  these  benefits,  that  the  custom-house  reporls  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  staples  of  slavery  ? 

What  a  country  moat  needs  is    not  an  increase  of  its 
p  b        I  lib  r    11     1  i         111 

1       1         Uy     f    1  1  I 

lei  d    1  I  k 

f  c      ha        I  1      h         1  f    I  [did 

Id  dlepag  Ibf  In 

Jamaica,  during  slavery,  the  industry  of  the  laborers 
was  given  chiefly  to  a  staple  which  was  sent  to  absen- 
tee proprietors,  who  expended  tlie  proceeds  very  much 
in  a  luxurious  life  in  England.  At  pi'esent  not  a  little 
of  this  industry  is  employed  on  articles  of  subsistence 
and  comfort  for  the  working  class  and  their  families  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  amount  of  labor  is  sold 
by  this  class  to  the  planter,  and  so  fast  are  they  acquir- 
ing a  taste  for  better  rnodes  of  living,  tliat  they  need  and 
can  pay  for  great  imports  from  the  mother  country. 
Surely,  when  we  see  ihe  fruits  of  industry  diffusing  them- 
selves more  and  more  through  the  mass  of  a  communi- 
ty, finding  iheir  way  to  the  very  hovel,  and  raising  the 
multitude  of  men  to  new  civilization  and  self-respect, 
we  cannot  grieve  mucii,  even  though  it  should  appear, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  exports  or  even  of  pro- 
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people  can  live  with  comfoi't  on  less  toil,  are  they  not 
to  be  envied  rather  than  condemned  ?  What  a  happi- 
ness would  it  be,  if  we  here,  by  a  new  wisdonr,  a  new 
temperance,  and  a  new  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  could 
cease  to  be  the  care-worn  drudges  which  so  many  in  all 
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no  progress,  making  life  one  long  day  of  unprofifahle 
ease.  1  should  rejoice  to  raise  diem  from  children  in- 
to men.  But  when  I  contrast  this  tranquil,  unofFcoding 
life  with  the  horrors  of  a  slave  plantation  it  seeras  to 
me  a  paradise.     What  matters  h,  that  they  send  next  to 
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no  coffee  or  sugar  to  Europe  '  How  much  beiiei,  tint 
lliej  bhouid  stiBtth  thetiiselvt.&  la  the  hett  ol  the  liaj 
iiiiiier  then  gLdceiuUj  waving  grovea,  tlian  sweat  and 
bleed  under  an  o^eiseer  foi  otheis'  selfish  ease  '  Hdyti 
hit  one  cuise,  and  thdl  is,  not  iieedom,  hut  t}iannj 
Her  piesideiit  foi  hie  is  a  despot,  undoi  a  le^s  ominous 
niniL  Hei  government,  mdiffeieiii  or  hostde  to  the 
niipiovement  of  the  people,  ib  sustained  h^  a  standnig 
uimy,  which  undoubted!)  la  an  mstniment  of  oppression 
Bui  in  ho  simple  a  foim  of  socielj  despotism  is  not 
(hat  oigauized  lobbeiy  which  Ins  fiouri'ihed  m  the  civil- 
ized world  Undoubtedly  in  this  lude  stitt.  of  things 
the  laws  aie  often  unwise,  paiiiai,  and  ill  adiiiinisteied 
J  have  no  taste  foi  this  childish  condition  of  socielj 
Still,  1  tuin  With  pleasuie  fiom  slaveiy  to  dit,  thought  of 
a  mdhon  of  iellow-bemgH,  1  ttle  insttucted  indeed,  but 
eojojiog  else  and  comfoit  under  (hat  beautiful  &k}  and 
on  the  hosom  ot  that  exhaustless  soil  Tn  one  icipict 
Hayti  IS  infinitel}  advantaged  by  htr  change  of  condi 
tion  Undet  slavery  ber  colored  popuht  on,  thil  i-, 
the  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  had  no  chance  of  ii'iing, 
could  make  no  piogies'J  m  intelligence  ami  m  the  nils 
and  refinements  ol  iile  The)  were  doomed  to  pei 
peiual  degiadatifn  Undei  fieedom  their  impiovemenl 
IS  possible  The)  aie  plated  withm  the  resell  ot  melio- 
tdting  influences  Then  inteiccuise  with  other  nationa 
and  the  oppoitunilies  ifforded  to  man)  among  them  ol 
betteiing  then  condition  luinish  laiious  meani  and  in 
citements  to  progiess  ^the  Cathohc  Chuich,  which  is 
rendering  il  this  moment  immense  aid  to  civdization  and 
pnie  motals  in  Ireland,  were  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the 
woik  of  enhghtening  and  regeneiating  Ha)ti,  or  if  (what 
I   should  gicalt}  prefer)  any  othei   church  rould  lu  e 
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free  access  to  liie  people,  this  island  might  in  a  shori 
time  become  an  iraporlanl  accession  to  the  Christian 
and  civiliaed  woi-lrl,  and  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  the  first  years  of  her  freedom  would  vanish  before 
the  brightness  of  her  later  history. 

My  maxira  is,  "  Any  thing  hut  slavery  !  Poverty 
sooner  than  slavery  !  "  Suppose  that  we  of  this  good 
city  of  Boston  were  summoned  to  choose  between  liv- 
ing on  bread  and  water  and  such  a  state  of  things  as 
existed  in  the  West  Indies,  Suppose  that  the  present 
wealth  of  our  metropolis  could  be  continued  only  on  die 
condition,  that  five  thousand  out  of  our  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants  should  live  as  princes,  and  the  rest  of  us  be 
reduced  to  slavery  to  sustain  the  luxury  of  our  masters. 
O  1      b      d       d 
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iaiion,  oven  on  ibe  rights  and  essential  interests  of  llie 
siave.  And  let  these  be  lield  sacred,  though  the  luxury 
of  the  master  be  retrenched. 

2.  I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  a  topic  which 
was  always  present  to  the  mind  of  our  author, — the 
alleged  decrease  of  industry  and  exports  since  emanci- 
pation. The  next  topic  to  which  I  shall  turn  is,  his 
notice  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  He  only  touched  at  this  is- 
land, but  evidently  received  the  same  sad  impression 
which  we  receive  from  those  who  have  had  longer  time 
for  observation.     He  says  : 

"  Of  one  feature  in  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  of  Cu- 
ba 1  had  no  knowledge  until  I  was  on  the  spot.  The  im- 
portation consists  almost  entirely  of  men,  and  we  were 
informed  that  on  many  of  the  estates  not  a  single  female 
is  to  be  found.  Natural  increase  is  disregarded.  The 
Cubans  import  the. stronger  animals  like  butloeka,  work 
them  up,  and  then  seek  a  fresh  supply.  This,  surely,  is  a 
system  of  most  unnatural  barbarity." —  p.  160. 

This  barbarity  is  believed  to  be  unparalleled.  The 
young  African,  torn  from  home  and  his  native  shore,  is 
brought  to  a  plantation  where  he  is  never  to  know  a 
home.  Ail  the  relations  of  domestic  life  are  systemat- 
ically denied  him.  Woman's  countenance  he  is  not  to 
look  upon.  The  child's  voice  he  is  no  more  lo  hear. 
His  owner  finds  it  more  gainful  to  import  than  to  breed 
slaves  ;  and,  still  more,  has  made  the  sad  discovery,  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  "  work  up  "  the  servile  laborer  in  his 
youth,  and  lo  replace  him  by  a  new  victim,  than  to  let 
him  grow  old  in  moderate  toil,  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in  Cuba,  who  gave 
jjarticular  attention   lo  the  subject,*  that  in   the  sugar- 

•  My  iicni^Hiita  friini  Ciib;i  have  lioon  receivod  froiu  Or,  Madden,  nnd 
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mnking  seasaii  the  slaves  are  genera!)y  allowed  but  foai 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  for  sleep.  From  these,  too, 
I  learned  that  a  gang  of  slaves  is  used  up  in  ten  years. 
Of  the  young  men  imported  from  Africa,  one  out  of  ten 
dies  yearly.  To  supply  this  enormous  waste  of  life, 
above  twenty-five  thousand  slaves  are  imported  annual- 
ly from  Africa,*  in  vessels  so  crowded  that  sometimes 
one  quarter,  sometimes  one  half,  of  the  wretched  crea- 
tures perish  in  agony  before  reaching  land.  It  is  to 
he  feared  that  Cuban  slavery,  traced  from  the  moment 
when  the  African  touches  the  deck  to  the  happier  mo- 
ment when  he  finds  his  grave  on  the  ocean  or  the  plant- 
ation, includes  an  amount  of  crimo  and  misery  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  civilized  or 
savage.  And  there  are  more  reasons  than  ono  why  I 
woijld  bring  this  horrid  picture  before  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  We,  we,  do  much  to  sustain  this  sys- 
tem of  horror  and  blood.  The  Cuban  slave-trade  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  built  especially  for  this  use  in 
Amei-ican  ports.  These  vessels  often  sail  under  the 
American  flag,  and  are  aided  by  American  merchant- 
men, and,  as  is  feared,  by  American  capital.  And  this 
IS  not  all.  The  sugar,  in  proilucing  which  so  many  of 
our  fellow-creatures  perish  miserably,  is  shipped  in  great 


dent  at  Hiiyana  lo  enforce  Ihs  treaty  with  Spain  in  reValion  to  the  elave- 
tiade ;  the  lattor,  a  gentleman  mho  visited  Cuba  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  in- 
quire into  slavery.  Mr.  Turnbutl's  accoonC  of  Cuba,  in  his  "  Tratels  in 
the  West,"  deserves  lo  be  read.  The  reports  of  such  men,  oonfitmed  in  a 
very  imjiortanl  particular  by  Mr.  Gnmey,  have  an  authority  which  obliBeB 
tne  to  speak  a^  t  tiave  done  of  tha  Blave.3y9tem  of  this  island.  If,  indeed, 
(what  is  most  unlikeiy.)  they  hma  fallen  into  errors  on  the  sHbJBct,  these 
can  easily  be  eiposed,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  being  tlie  means  of  btinging 
out  the  troUi. 
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quantities  to  this  country  We  aie  the  cualomers  who 
stimulate  by  our  demands  this  i  lien  il  trurftj  And, 
knoviing  this,  bla]l  we  become  af;,ess.oiies  to  ihe  qiiir 
der  of  oui  biethien  by  continuing  to  use  thi.  iiuit  of 
tlie  hard  wrong  tod  which  destioja  them  '  The  sogar 
of  Cuba  comes  to  us  drenched  wilh  human  blood  So 
we  ought  to  see  it,  and  to  lorn  ftom  it  v,  th  loathing 
Ihe  guih  which  pioduces  t  ought  to  be  put  do\in  by 
the  spontaneous,  instinctive  hoiroi  of  the  civdized  woild 

There  is  at  other  fatl  woithy  attention  It  is  said, 
that  most  of  the  plantations  m  Cuhd  Bhn,h  have  been 
recently  brought  under  cultivation  belong  to  imeii 
cais  that  the  numhei  of  America  i  slave  holdus  is  in 
creasing  rapidh  on  the  island,  and  consequently  tint  tie 
importation  of  human  cargoes  from  Afr  ca  finds  much 
of  Its  encouragement  from  the  citizens  of  our  republic 
It  IS  not  easy  to  speak  m  ineaiured  terms  of  this  enor- 
mit)  Foi  men  born  and  brought  up  amidst  slavery 
man)  apolrgici  ma}  be  made  Bit  men  born  bejond 
the  sound  of  the  iash  biought  up  where  human  rights 
aie  held  '^acred  who  m  face  of  ail  the  Ight  thrown 
now  on  sldveij  (an  still  deal  in  human  flesh,  can  be 
come  customers  of  the  "felon  who  tears  (he  \fiican 
from  his  native  shoie  and  can  VMth  open  eves  inflict  this 
deepest  vviong  for  ga  n,  and  gam  alone,  —  such  '  haie 
BO  clonk  !oi  their  sin  "  Men  so  1  ard  of  heart  so 
steeled  aganst  (he  repioofs  of  conscience,  so  iitent  on 
thriving  though  it  he  by  the  most  crue!  ^viongs  are  not 
to  be  touched  h}  huimn  expostulation  and  lehuke  But 
if  any  should  tiemble  before  Almighiy  justice,  ouE;lit  i  ot 
they'i 

Theie  IS  antthpi  iPasnn  for  dwelling  on  this  topic 
[t  leach      I     the   lift!     leba  i  f  tt  he  jilite  1  tn  tl  e  mi 
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pi-essions  respecting  slavery  brought  liouie  by  superficial 
observers.  We  have  seen  what  slavery  is  in  Cuba; 
and  yet  men  of  high  character  from  this  country,  who 
have  visited  tliat  island,  have  returned  to  teil  us  of  the 
mildness  of  the  system.  Men  who  would  cut  ofF  their 
right  hand,  sooner  than  withdraw  the  sympathy  of  oth- 
ers from  bunian  suffenng,  have  virtually  done  so,  by 
their  representation  of  the  kindly  working  of  slavery  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  exists  with  jwciiliar  horrors. 
They  have  visited  some  favored  pkmation,  been  treated 
with  hospitality,  seen  no  tortures,  heard  no  shrieks,  and 
then  come  home  to  reprove  those  who  seE  Ibrth  indig- 
nantly the  wrongs  of  the  slave.  And  what  is  true  with 
regard  lo  the  visiters  of  the  "West  Indies  applies  to 
those  who  visit  our  Southern  States  Having  witnesh- 
ed  siaveiy  m  the  f^mtheb  of  some  of  (he  mojl  enlight- 
ened and  refined  mhabitants,  they  return  to  speak  of  it 
as  no  vei}  feaifu!  thing  Had  they  mquiied  about  the 
stale  of  society  thiough  the  whole  country,  and  learned 
that  moie  tiian  one  iourth  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  wnto 
their  own  names,  they  would  have  forborne  to  make  a 
few  selected  families  the  representatives  of  the  commun- 
itv,  and  mtght  have  behei  ed  in  the  possibility  of  lome 
of  the  boirid  details  recoided  m  "  Slaveij  as  it  i  " 
Foi  myself,  T  do  not  think  it  woith  my  while  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  ol  slaveiy  m  this  oi  that  region  Tt  is 
enough  foi  rue  to  know  ihnt  one  human  being  holds  oth- 
ei  human  beings  as  hts  property,  subject  to  his  nibiirary 
and  II  responsible  will,  and  compels  them  to  ioi!  foi  his 
lutury  and  ease  T  know  enough  of  men  to  know  what 
the  workings  of  such  a  sjstem  on  a  large  "icile  mu'-f  be, 
and  I  hold  mj  understanding  msidled  when  men  tilk  o 
me  of  Us   bitmanity      If  there  be  one    tiutli   of  i  i'- lory 
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U  gii  no  p  pla  Ij  han  any  other,  it  is  the  tetideucy  of 
1       an  e     o     bu  e  1 0    er.      To   proleol    ourselves 

ap,a  a  [cvp  o  1  eep  1  s  n  perpetual  check,  by  dl- 
V  d  g  a  0  5  n  an  I  n  Is  by  limiting  its  duration,  by 
defi      g     s        on  w  1   si  a  p   lines,  by  watching  it  jeal- 

0  siy  I  J  i  old  n^  espo  hie  for  abuses,  this 'is  the 
grand  a  j  an  1  be  ef  ot  !  e  social  institutions  which  are 
ou  chef  loas  Ab  ary  unchecked  power  is  the 
e  1  f,a  1  h  all  e\pe  e  ce  cries  out  so  loudly  that 
apolog  es  for  ray  be  d  sn  issed  without  a  hearing. 
Bu  ad  n  1  0  plea  of  ?  apologists.  Allow  slavery  to 
he  ever  so  humane  Grant  that  the  man  who  owns  me 
is  evei  so  kind  The  wrong  of  him  who  presumes  to 
talk  of  owning  me  is  too  unmeasured  to  he  softened  by 
kindness.  There  are  wrongs  which  can  be  redeemed 
by  no  kindness.  Because  a  man  treads  on  me  with 
velvet  foot,  must  I  be  content  to  grovel  in  the  earth  .■' 
Because  he  gives  me  meat  as  well  as  bread,  whilst  he 
takes  my  child  and  sells  it  into  a  land  where  my  chained 
lirohs  cannot  follow,  must  I  thank  him  for  his  kindness  ? 

1  do  not  envy  those  who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable 
a  lot  provided  ils  nakedness  be  covered  and  its  hunger 
regularly  appeased. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  slave's  lot  does 
not  improve  with  the  advance  of  what  is  called  civihaa- 
lion,  that  is,  of  trade  and  luxuries.  Slavery  is  such  a 
violation  of  nature,  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  progress.  In  rude  slates  of  society,  when  men's 
wants  and  employments  are  few,  and  trade  and  other 
means  of  gain  hardly  exist,  the  slave  leads  a  compara- 
tively easy  life  ;  he  partakes  of  the  general  indolence. 
He  hves  in  the  family  much  as  a  member,  and  is  op- 
pressed  by  no  great  disparity  of  rank.      But  when   so- 
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ciety  advances,  and  wants  rmiltiply,  and  the  lust  of  giiin 
springs  up,  and  prices  increase,  tlie  slave's  lot  grows 
harder.  He  is  viewed  more  and  more  as  a  machine  to 
be  used  for  profit,  and  is  tasked  like  the  beast  of  bur- 
den. The  distance  between  him  and  his  master  in- 
creases, and  he  has  less  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
He  may  have  better  food  ;  but  it  is  that  he  may  work 
the  more.  He  may  be  whipped  less  passionately  or 
frequently  ;  but  it  is  because  the  never  varying  routine 
of  toil  and  the  more  skilful  discipline  which  civihzalioii 
teaches  have  subdued  him  more  completely.  Thus  to 
ihe  slave  it  is  no  gain,  that  the  community  grow  richer 
and  more  luxurious.  He  has  an  interest  in  the  return 
of  society  to  barbarism,  for  in  this  case  he  would  come 
nearer  the  general  level.  He  would  escape  the  peculiar 
ignominy  and  accumulated  burdens  which  he  has  to  bear 
in  civilized  life. 

3  I  pa  s  to  anothei  topic  suggested  by  Sir.  Gur- 
nej  s  book  What  is  it,  let  me  ask,  which  has  freed 
the  West  India  slave,  md  is  now  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  oi  a  mill  '  The  aaswei  is  most  (heering.  The 
great  emancipator  has  been  Christianitv  Policy,  in- 
terest, state  craft,  chtuch  ciaft,  the  low  monies  which 
hnve  oiiginated  other  revolutions,  have  not  worked 
hcie  "From  the  times  oi  Ciarkson  and  WdberforcB 
down  to  the  piesent  day,  (he  friends  of  the  shve,  who 
hive  pleaded  his  cause  and  bioken  his  chains,  have 
been  Chnslian"  ,  and  il  11  fiom  Christ,  the  dnine  phil- 
anthropist, from  the  inspiration  of  his  cross,  that  they 
have  gathered  taith,  hope,  and  \o\e  foi  the  conflict. 
This  ilbstratmn  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity 
J-.  a  bndit  addition  to  ihc  p\  ideuf^e^  of  »=,  ti  ith       We 
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have  here  the  mirirle  of  a  grptt  nation  ns  %  in  Is 
strength,  not  foi  conquLSt  not  to  ass  rt  its  own  iii^lil=, 
but  to  free  and  eleiate  the  mo«t  despised  ii  d  injiiied 
race  ou  earth,  and  tj  this  stands  alone  in  human  his- 
tory, so  it  recalls  to  us  those  wondeifiil  woiks  of  meicy 
and  power  by  which  the  divinity  of  our  i elision  was  at 
first  confirmed 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  compelled  to  Inin 
to  the  contrast  between  rehgrion  in  England  and  lehgon 
in  America.  1  heie  it  vindicates  the  nuse  of  (he  op- 
pressed. Heie  It  rivets  the  cham,  and  haidens  tlie 
heart  of  the  oppressor.  At  the  South  what  is  the 
Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave  .■'  Teaching  the 
righiAihiess  of  his  yoke,  joining  in  the  cry  against  the 
men  who  plead  for  his  fieedom  givina;  the  sanction  of 
God's  name  to  the  greate'it  ofience  against  his  chddren 
This  is  the  saddest  view  piosenled  by  the  conflict  with 
slavery.  The  very  men  nhosp  office  it  is  to  plead 
against  all  wrong,  to  enforce  the  ohl  gation  ol  impaitial, 
ioBexible  justice,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  univeisal 
brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  ill  na/aids  the  sp  nt  and  evd 
customs  of  the  world,  to  hie  and  to  he  ui  der  the  ban 
ner  of  Christian  truth,  ha\e  unlisted  undei  tht  bind  id 
of  slavery.  Had  they  metely  dtc!  led  to  bung  the 
subject  into  the  church  o  i  the  ground  of  th  pie-iPuce 
of  the  slave,  they  would  have  been  justified  Had  they 
declined  to  discuss  it  through  the  piess  and  in  con^eisa 
lion,  on  the  ground,  that  the  pubhr  mind  was  too  fuiious 
to  bear  the  truth,  they  would  have  been  appioieil  by 
multitudes  ;  though  it  is  wisest  foi  (he  ministei  to  lesign 
his  office,  when  it  can  be  exercised  out}  under  menace 
and  unrighteous  restramt  and  to  o  where  with  un- 
sbaled  lips  he  may  read     nl  enloue  h  iman  duty  in  its 
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full  extent  But  llie  rainisteri  at  the  South  hiie  not 
been  content  witii  silfnce  The  nmjoritj  of  them  are 
undeiatood  to  hate  given  iheu  support  to  slaiery,  to 
ha\e  thionn  then  weight  into  the  scale  oi  the  master 
That,  in  so  doin^,  thej  have  behed  then  cleii  convic- 
tions, that  (hey  have  pieached  known  falsehood,  we  do 
not  say  Few  ministers  ot  Chriil,  we  tiu'it,  can  teach 
what  tlieir  dehbeiale  judgments  condemn  But,  in  cases 
hke  the  pieaent,  how  common  is  it  foi  the  [udgment  to 
reccne  a  shapp  and  hue  fiom  seU  interest,  from  private 
affection,  trom  the  tjrannj  of  opinion,  and  the  pa&aions 
of  the  muhitude  '  Tew  ministeis,  we  tiii'it,  can  sm 
aa;ainst  clear,  steadj  hght  But  how  common  is  it  for 
the  ranid  to  wavei  and  to  be  obscured  in  regard  to 
scoined  and  persecuted  tiuth  '  AVhen  we  look  beyond 
ihe  bounds  of  sin  en,  we  find  the  cnilized  and  Chns- 
t]<in  world,  with  few  esceptions,  leprobatmg  slaver),  as 
at  war  with  the  piecepta  and  spirit  of  Chiist  But  at 
the  Souib  his  ministers  sustam  it,  as  consistent  with 
justice,  er|ti!tj  and  dismleiested  love  Can  we  help 
sajnn;,  (hat  the  loud  menacing,  popular  loice  has 
pioved  too  stiong  for  the  seivants  ol  Christ  ■■ 

We  hoped  beltei  things  than  this,  because  the  preva- 
lent bccis  at  the  bouth  are  ihe  Methodists  and  Bnptisti, 
and  these  weie  expected  to  be  less  tainted  bj  a  world- 
ly spirit  than  other  denominations  in  which  luKiirj  and 
fashion  bear  greiter  swaj  But  the  Melhodnts,  lorgetftil 
of  their  great  founder,  who  cried  aloud  against  slaieiy 
and  spared  not  ;  and  ihe  Baptists,  forgetful  of  the  sainted 
name  of  Roger  Williams,  whose  love  of  the  despised 
Indian,  and  whose  martyr  spirit  should  have  taught 
them  fearless  sympathy  with  the  negro,  have  been  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  foes  of  freedom.     Indeed,  their 
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allegiance  lo  slavery  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  A 
IJiiptiat  association  at  the  South  clecieed,  that  a  slave, 
sold  at  a  distance  from  his  wife,  might  marry  again  in 
obedience  to  his  master ;  and  thai  he  would  even  do 
wrong  to  disobey  in  this  particular.  Thus  one  of  the 
plainest  precepts  of  Christianity  has  been  set  at  nought. 
Thus  the  poor  slave  is  taught  to  renounce  his  wife.; 
however  dear,  to  rupture  the  most  sacred  social  tie, 
that,  like  the  other  animals,  he  may  keep  up  the  stock 
of  the  estate.  The  General  Methodist  Conference, 
during  this  very  year,  have  decreed,  that  the  testimony 
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the  priocipies  of  Christianity  and  witl  tl  e  la  \  of  love. 
Still,  the  churches  and  congregations  oi  tl  e  Fr  e  States 
have,  in  the  main,  looked  coldly  on  he  s  bject  and  dis- 
couraged, too  effectually,  the  free  express  on  of  thought 
and  feehng  in  regard  to   it  by  the  religoua   teacher. 
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Undei  that  Je^islation  of  public  opinion  which,  without 
courts  oi  ofiiccs,  sHa}s  more  despotically  than  Czars 
or  Sultan"  tlie  pulpit  and  the  piess  have,  io  no  smaii 
degree,  been  reduced  to  silence  a-;  to  slavery,  especially 
in  cities,  the  chief  seals  of  thia  invisible  power.  Some 
fervent  spuits  among  us,  seeing  religion,  in  this  and 
other  cases,  so  leady  to  bend  to  worldly  opinion,  have 
been  filled  with  indigmtioa  Thej  have  spoken  of 
Chfistianity  is  having  no  hfe  here,  as  s.  beautiful 
corpse,  laid  out  in  much  state,  woishipped  with  costly 
homage,  but  woishipped  ^ery  much  as  were  the  proph- 
ets whose  tombs  were  so  ostentatiously  garnished  in  the 
limes  of  the  Saviour.  But  this  is  unjust.  Christianiiy 
lives  and  acts  among  us.  It  imposes  many  salutary  re- 
straints. It  inspires  many  good  deeds.  There  are  not 
a  few  in  whom  it  puts  forth  a  power  worthy  of  its  better 
days,  and  the  number  of  such  is  growing-  Let  us  not 
be  ungrateful  for  what  this  religion  is  doing,  nor  shut 
our  ears  against  the  prophecies  which  the  present  gives 
of  its  future  triumphs.  Siilt,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Christianity  of  this  day  falls  fearfully  short  of  the 
Christianity  of  (he  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord, 
Then  the  meaning  of  a  Christian  was,  that  he  took  the 
cross  and  followed  Christ,  that  he  counted  not  his  life 
dear  to  him  in  the  service  of  God  and  man,  that  he  trod 
the  world  under  his  feet.  Now  we  ask  leave  of  the 
world  how  far  we  shall  follow  Christ.  What  wrong  or 
abuse  is  there,  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  may  think 
essential  to  their  prosperity  and  may  defend  with  outcry 
and  menace,  before  which  the  Christianity  of  this  age 
will  not  bow  ?  We  need  a  new  John,  who,  with  the 
untamed  and  solemn  energy  of  the  wilderness,  shall  cry 
out  among  us,  Repent !     We  need  that  the  Crucified 
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should  Speak  to  us  with  a  more  startling  voice,  "  He 
ihat  forsaketii  noi  all  things  and  foUoweth  me  cannot  be 
my  disciple."  We  need  that  the  all-sacrificing,  all- 
sympadiizing  spirit  of  Christianity  should  cease  to  bow 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world.  We  need,  that,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  want  and  woe,  the  church  should  cry  out,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come  !  "  and  with  holy  importunity  should  bring 
down  new  strength,  and  life,  and  love  from  Heaven. 

4 .  I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gumey's 
hook.  According  lo  this  and  all  the  books  written  on 
the  subject.  Emancipation  has  borne  a  singular  testimo- 
ny to  the  noble  elements  of  the  negro  character.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  race  would  have 
borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they.  Before  the  day  of  free- 
dom came,  the  West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded 
fearful  consequences  from  the  sudden  transition  of  such 
a  multiiude  from  bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  mas- 
sacre, unbridled  lust,  were  to  usher  in  the  grand  festival 
of  Emancipation,  which  was  (o  end  in  the  breaking  out 
of  a  new  Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of  this,  the 
holy  day  of  liberty  was  welcomed  by  shouts  and  tears 
of  gratitude.  The  liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten,  as 
Saxon  serfs  in  like  circumstances  might  have  done,  to 
haunts  of  intoxication,  but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their 
rude  churches  were  thronged.  Their  joy  found  utter- 
ance in  prayers  and  hymns.  History  contains  no  record 
more  touching  than  the  account  of  the  religious,  tender 
thankfulness  which  this  vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro 
breast.*  And  what  followed  .'  Was  this  beautiful  emo- 
tion an  evanescent  transport,  soon  to  give  way  to  ferocl- 
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ty  and  vengeance  ?  It  was  natural  for  masters  who  had 
inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and  filled  the  cup  of  the 
slaves  with  bitterness,  to  fear  their  rage  after  liberation. 
But  the  overwhelming  joy  of  freedom  having  subsided, 
they  returned  to  labor.  Not  even  a  blow  was  sO'uck  in 
the  excitement  of  that  vast  change.  No  violation  of 
the  peace  required  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate. 
The  new  relation  was  assumed  easily,  quietly,  without 
an  act  of  violence.  And  since  that  time,  in  tlie  short 
space  of  two  years,  how  much  have  they  accomplished! 
Beautiful  villages  have  grown  up.  Little  freeholds  have 
been  purchased.  The  marriage  tie  lias  become  sacred. 
The  child  is  educated.  Crime  has  diminished..  There 
are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion  of  the  young  ai'e 
trained  in  schools  than  among  the  whites  of  die  slave 
States.  I  ask,  whether  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  would  have  received  and  used  the  infinite 
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cast  my  eyes  over  our  Southern  region,  the  land  of 
bowie-knives,    lyncJi-law,    and    duels,    of    "  cliivalry," 
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"  honor,"  and  revenge  ;  and  when  T  consider  that 
Christianily  is  declared  to  be  a  spirit  of  charity,  "  which 
aeeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinkelh  no 
cvii,  and  endureih  all  things,"  and  is  also  declared  to 
bo  "  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits  ;  "  can  I  hesitate  in  deciding  to  which 
of  the  races  in  that  land  Christianity  is  most  adapted, 
and  in  which  its  noblest  disciples  are  most  likely  to  be 
reared  ?  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  that  they  are  distinguished  by  quahtles  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  history,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
should  have  struck  root  among  them.  As  yet  it  has 
not  subdued  them.  The  "  law  of  honor,"  the  strongest 
of  all  laws  in  the  European  race,  is,  to  this  day,  direct- 
ly hostile  to  the  character  and  word  of  Christ.  The 
African  carries  within  hira,  much  more  than  we,  the 
germs  of  a  meek,  long- sufle ring,  loving  virtue.  A  short 
residence  among  the  negroes  in  tlie  West  Indies  im- 
pressed me  with  their  capacity  of  improvement.  On 
all  sides  I  heard  of  their  religious  tendencies,  lie  no- 
blest in  human  nature.  I  saw,  loo,  on  the  plantation 
where  I  resided,  a  gracufiihiess  and  dignity  of  form  and 
motion,  rare  in  my  own  native  New  England.  And  this 
is  the  race  which  has  been  selected  to  be  trodden  down 
and  confounded  with  the  brutes !  Undoubtedly  the 
negroes  ■  are  debased  ;  for,  were  slavery  not  debasing,  I 
should  have  little  quarrel  with  it.  But  let  not  their  de- 
gradation be  alleged  in  proof  of  pecuhar  incapacity  of 
moral  elevation.  Tliey  are  given  to  theft  ;  but  there  is 
no  peculiar,  aggravated  guih  in  stealing  from  those  by 
whom  they  are  robbed  of  all  their  rights  and  their  very 
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persons.  They  arc  given  lo  falsehood  ;  but  this  is  the 
very  effect  produced  by  oppression  on  the  Irish  peas- 
antry. They  are  imdoubledJy  sensual  ;  and  yet  the 
African  countenance  seldom  shows  that  coarse,  brutal 
senaiiaiity  which  is  so  common  in  the  face  of  the  white 
man  I  should  expect  from  the  African  race,  if  civil- 
i/ed,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  intellectual  original- 
itj  than  in  our  race,  but  more  amiableiiess,  tranquillity, 
gentleness,  and  content.  They  might  not  rise  to  an 
equal  ij  in  outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a 
much  happier  race.  There  is  no  reason  for  holding 
Mich  1  lace  in  chains ;  they  need  no  chain  lo  make  them 
haimkss  * 

In  the  remarks  now  made  I  have  aimed  only  to  ex- 
picss  my  &)mpathy  with  the  wronged.  As  to  the  white 
popuhtion  of  the  South,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispar- 
aa,e  it  I  have  no  undue  partiality  to  the  North  ;  for  I 
believe,  that,  were  Northern  men  slave-holders,  and  sat- 
isfied tlial  they  could  grow  richer  by  slave  than  by  free 
labor,  not  a  few  would  retain  their  property  in  human 
flesh  with  as  resolute  and  furious  a  grasp  as  their  South- 
ern brethren.  In  truth,  until  ihe  cotton  culture  had  in- 
toxicated the  minds  of  the  Soulh  with  golden  dreains, 
that  part  of  the  country  seemed  less  tainted  by  cupidity 
than  our  own.  The  character  of  that  region  is  still  a 
mixed  one,  impulsive,  passionate,  vindictive,  sensual ; 
but  frank,  courageous,  self-relying,  enthusiastic,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  sacrifices  for  a  friend.  Could  the  wirher- 
jng  influence  of  slavery  be  withdrawn,  the  Southern 
character,  though  less  consistent,  less  based  on  princi- 
ple, might  be  more  attractive  and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
North.      The    South    is    fond    of  calling    itself  Anglo- 
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lauxoii.  Judging  fi-oui  ciiaracler,  I  should  say  ihat  this 
oame  beloags  much  more  to  the  North,  the  country  of 
steady,  persevering,  unconquerable  energy.  Oiu'  South- 
ern brethren  remind  me  more  of  the  Normans.  Tbey 
seem  to  have  hi  their  veins  the  burning  blood  of  ihat 
pirate  race,  who  spread  terror  through  Europe,  who 
seized  part  of  France  as  a  prey,  and  then  pounced  on 
England  ;  a  conquering,  chivalrous  race,  from  which 
most  of  the  noble  famihes  of  Englaud  are  said  to  be 
derived.  There  were  certainly  noble  traits  in  the  Nor- 
man character,  such  as  its  enthusiasm,  its  defiance  of 
peril  by  sea  and  land,  its  force  of  will,  its  rude  sense 
of  honor.  But  the  man  of  Norman  spirit,  or  Norman 
blood,  should  never  be  a  slave-holder.  He  is  the  last 
man  to  profit  by  this  relation.  His  pride  and  fierce 
]iassions  need  restraint,  tjot  perpetual  nourishment  ; 
whilst  his  indisposition  to  labor,  his  desire  to  live  by 
others'  toil,  demands  the  stern  pressnre  of  necessity  to 
rescue  him  from  dishonorable  siolh.  Under  kindlier  in- 
fluences he  may  take  rank  among  the  noblest  of  his  race. 
However,   in  looking  at  the   South,   the  first   thing 
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are  often  false  and  pernicious,  Tlrere  is  a  common  dis- 
posilion  10  connect  the  character  of  the  slave-holder  aitd 
tho  character  of  slavery.  Many  at  the  North,  who  by 
intercourse  of  business  or  friendship  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  qualities  of  individuals  at  the  South, 
are  led  to  the  secret,  if  not  uttered,  inference,  that  a  sys- 
tem sustained  by  such  people  can  he  no  monstrous 
thing-  They  repel  indignantly  the  invectives  of  the 
Ab  1  g  In  d  by  1  i 
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gat,d  by  patriots.  Foi  ages  the  Jetvs  were  thoU(,ht  to 
have  forfeited  the  rights  of  en  as  i  h  as  the  African 
race  at  the  South,  and  t  eie  us  Ited  spoiled  and  slan 
not  by  mobs,  hut  by  severe  g  s  a  d  p  elates  who  really 
supposed  themselves  avengers  of  tl  e  er  c  fled  Sav  our 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurcl        men  of  s  ngukr  1    nan  ty 
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lalfeti  ffom  other  countries  stagger  belief,  but  are  true. 
TlniS:  in  not  a   few  regions,  the  infant  is  cast  out  to 
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pel  h  bj  piieots  wiu  afacund  m  tPiidprncss  to  their 
surv  \ii^  childiLii  Oui  own  eroimities  a  e  to  be  under- 
Btuod  heieaftet  Shvei}  is  not,  iheii,  abaohed  of  giidt 
bj  the  viitups  of  its  supporieys,  nor  aie  lis  wrongs  on 
this  account  a  whit  le  a  tileiable  The  Inquisition  was 
not  a  whit  lesa  uifeiml  because  sustinipd  by  Tsabelh 
Wirs  lie  not  a  whit  less  muiderous  because  w<iged  loi 
our  countrj  *;  n^ioiy  not  was  the  h\a\e  tnde  leas  a  com 
phcation  of  unutteiable  ciuelties  because  our  fathers 
bioiight  the  Afncaii  heie  to  make  him  a  Christian 

llie  gieal  tmth  now  insisted  on,  that  ev ]  is  evil,  no 
mitter  at  wjio'ie  dooi  it  1  e&  and  that  men  acting  fiom 
coi 'cience  and  lehgion  maj  do  nefirious  deeds,  needs 
to  be  bettei  understood  that  we  maj  not  shelter  our- 
sehes  oi  oui  institutions  undei  the  names  of  the  gieat 
or  the  good  who  have  passed  away.  It  shows  us,  that, 
in  good  company,  we  may  do  the  work  of  fiends.  It 
teaches  us  how  impoitaiit  is  (he  culture  of  our  whole 
moral  and  rational  nature,  how  dangerous  to  rest  on  the 
old  and  the  established  without  habitually  and  honestly 
seeking  the  truth.  With  these  views,  I  believe  at  once 
that  slavery  is  an  atrocious  wrong,  and  yet  that  among 
its  upholders  may  be  found  good  and  pious  .people.  I 
do  not  look  on  a  slave  country  as  one  of  the  provinces 
of  hell.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  spirit  may 
hold  communion  with  God,  and  it  may  ascend  thence 
to  heaven.  Still,  slavery  does  not  lay  aside  its  horrible 
nature  because  of  the  character  of  some  of  its  sup- 
porters. Persecution  is  a  cruel  outrage,  no  matter  by 
whom  carried  on ;  and  so  slavery,  no  matter  by  whom 
maintahied,  works  fearful  evil  to  bond  and  free.  It 
breathes  a  moral  taint,  contaminates  young  and  old, 
prostrates    the  dearest   rights,    and  strengthens   the   cu- 
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sancfioii  of  good  and  great  names  it  would  soon  die. 
Were  it  Jeft  as  a  monopoly  to  the  selfish,  cruel,  un- 
principled, it  could  not  stand  a  year.  It  would  become 
in  men's  view  as  iufamous  as  the  slave-trade,  and  be 
ranked  among  felonies.  It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  speak 
plainly  of  wrongs  which  good  men  perpetrate.  It  is 
very  easy  to  cry  out  against  crimes  which  ibe  laws 
punisb,  and  which  popular  opinion  has  branded  with  in- 
famy. What  is  especially  demanded  of  the  Christian 
is,  a  faithful,  honest,  generous  testimony  against  enor- 
mities which  are  sanctioned  by  numbers,  and  fashion, 
and  wealth,  and  especially  by  great  and  honored  names, 
and  which,  thus  sustained,  lift  up  their  heads  to  heaven, 
and  repay  rebuke  with  menace  and  indignation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  consider  all  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  virtues  of  slave-holders  as  treach- 
ery to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  truth  is  truth,  and 
must  always  be  spoken  and  trusted.  To  be  just  is  a 
greater  work  than  to  free  slaves,  or  propagate  religion, 
or  save  souis.  1  have  faith  in  no  policy  but  that  of 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The  crimes  of  good 
meti  in  past  times,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  sprung 
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cl ',e%  from  ibe  disposition  lo  sacrifice  the  simjile, 
piT.r.aiy  obligations  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  to 
some  grand  cause,  such  as  rehgion  or  country,  which 
has  dazzled  and  bewildered  their  moral  sense  To  fiee 
the  siave,  let  us  not  wrong  his  master.  Let  us  rather 
find  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  there  is  no  unmi\td 
evil,  tliat  a  spirit  of  goodness  mixes  moie  oi  Jess  with 
the  worst  usages,  and  that  even  slavery  is  illumined  hy 
the  virtues  of  the  bond  and  free, 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  Mi  Gumej  s 
book,  and  in  doing  so  I  join  with  many  readers  m  thank, 
ing  liiin  for  tiie  good  news  he  has  repoited  and  m  le- 
|jeaiing  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  emancipition  I 
now  proceed  to  a  different  order  of  con  tdeiations,  of 
great  importance,  and  which  ought  ahvi>s  to  be  con 
necied  with  such  discussions  as  have  now  engaged  us 
The  subject  before  us  is  not  one  of  mere  peculation 
It  has  a  practical  side.  There  are  Duties  which  be 
long  to  us,  as  Individuals,  and  as  Free  Stalea  m  regaid 
to  slavtij        To  these  1  now  .i=k  attentioi 

I  begin  with  induiduals,  and  iheir  duty  is  to  be 
faithful  in  then  testimony  a^ainsl  this  great  ev  1,  to  speal 
their  mindi  freelv  ar  d  fuUj ,  and  thus  to  contribute  what 
they  may  to  the  moial  power  of  pubhc  opinion  It  is 
not  enough  lo  think  and  feel  justlj  Sentiments  not 
expressed  slumbei,  and  too  often  die  Uuerame,  in 
some  foim  oi  other,  is  a  piincipal  duty  oi  a  sonal  being 
The  chief  good  which  an  enlightened,  virtuous  mmd 
can  do  is,  to  bung  iiself  foith  Not  a  few  among  us 
have  refiinied  fiom  this  dutj,  hive  been  sppechless  in 
regard  to  slavery,  ihroiigh  disapprobalion  of  what  ihey 
have  csOed    tlio    violence  of  the    Aboliuonists.      They 
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have  said,  ihat  in  tiiia  rage  of  ihe  eieraenta  it  was  fit  to 
be  still.  But  the  storm  is  passing  away.  Abolitionism, 
in  obedience  to- an  irresistible  law  of  our  nature,  has 
parted  with  much  of  its  original  vehemence.  All  noble 
enthusiasms  pass  through  a  feverish  stage,  and  grow 
wiser  and  more  serene.  Still  iniire,  the  power  of  the 
Anti-skvery  Association  is  not  a  little  broken  by  infernal 
divisions,  and  by  its  increasing  reliance  on  political  ac- 
tion. It  has  thrown  away  its  true  strength,  that  is, 
moral  influence,  in  proportion  as  it  has  consented  to  mix 
in  the  frays  of  parly.  Now  then,  when  associations  are 
waning,  it  is  time  for  the  individual  to  be  heard,  time 
for  a  free,  solemn  protest  against  wrong. 

It  is  often  said,  that  all  moral  efforts  to  forward  the 
abohtion  of  slavery  are  futile  ;  that  to  expect  iii'"-  '- 
sacrifice  interest  to  duty  is  a  proof  of  insanity  ;  that,  as 
long  as  slavery  is  a  good  pecuniary  speculation,  the 
South  will  stand  by  it  to  the  death  ;  that,  whenever 
slave-labor  shall  prove  a  drug,  it  will  be  abandoned,  and 
not  before.  It  is  vain,  we  are  told,  to  talk,  reason,  or 
remonstrate.  On  this  ground  some  are  anxious  to  bring 
East-India  cotton  into  competition  with  the  Southern, 
that,  by  driving  the  latter  from  the  market,  the  exces- 
sive stimulus  to  slave-breeding  and  the  profits  of  slave- 
labor  may  cease.  And  is  this  true  .'  Must  men  be 
starved  into  justice  and  humanity  .'  Have  truth,  and 
religion,  and  conscience  no  power  .'  One  thing  we 
know,  that  the  insanity  of  opposing  mora)  influence  to 
deep-rooted  evils  has,  at  least,  great  names  on  its  side. 
The  Christian  faith  is  the  highest  form  of  this  madness 
and  folly,  and  its  history  shows  that  "  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men."  What  an  insult  is  it  on  the 
South,  and  on  human  nature,  to  believe  that  milhons  of 
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slave-holders,  of  all  ages,  seses,  and  conditions,  in  an 
ago  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  Chiisiiai:  faith,  are 
proof  against  all  motives  but  the  very  lowest  !  Even  in 
the  most  hardened,  conscience  never  turns  wholly  to 
stone.  Humauily  never  dies  out  among  a  people.  After 
all,  the  most  prevailing  voice  on  earth  is  that  of  truth. 
Could  emancipation  be  extorted  only  by  depreciation  of 
slave-labor,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  good  ;  but  how  much 
happier  a  relation  would  the  master  establish  with  the 
colored  race,  if,  from  no  force  but  that  of  pcincipte  and 
kindness,  he  should  set  them  free!  Undoubtedly,  at 
llie  South,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority  are  selfish,  mer- 
cenary, corrupt ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find  there 
more  than  "  ten  righteous,"  to  fmd  a  multitude  of  up- 
right, compassionate,  devout  minds,  which,  if  awakened 
from  the  long  insensibility  of  habh  to  the  evils  of  slavery, 
would  soon  overpower  the  influences  of  the  merely  self- 
ish slave-holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South,  that  slavery  is  no 
concern  of  ours,  and  consequently  that  the  less  we  say 
of  it  the  better.  "What!  shall  the  wrongdoer  forbid 
lookers-on  to  speak,  because  the  affair  is  a  private  one, 
in  which  others  must  not  interfere.  ?  Whoever  injures  a 
man  binds  all  men  to  remonstrate,  especially  when  the 
injured  is  too  weak  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Let 
none  imagine,  that,  by  seizing  a  fellow-creature  and 
.setting  him  apart  as  a  chattej,  they  can  sever  his  ties  to 
God  or  man.  Spiritual  connexions  are  not  so  easily 
broken.  You  may  carry  your  victim  ever  so  far,  you 
may  seclude  him  on  a  plantation  or  in  a  cell ;  hut  you 
cannot  transport  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  broth- 
erhood, or  cut  him  off  from  his  race.  The  great  bond 
of  humanity  is   the  last  to  be   dissolved.     Other  ties, 
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forms  of  wiokediiess  to  be  spared.  Selfisb  men,  by 
combining  into  a  majority,  cannot  change  tyranny  into 
rlgbt.  Tbe  whole  eartii  may  cry  out,  that  this  or  that 
man  was  made  to  be  owned  and  used  as  a  chattel,  or  a 
brute,  hy  his  brother.  But  his  birthright  as  a  man,  as 
a  rational  creature  of  God,  cleaves  to  him  untouched  by 
tbe  clamor.  Crimes,  exalted  into  laws,  become  there- 
fore the  more  odious  ;  just  as  the  false  gods  of  heathen- 
ism, when  set  up  of  old  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked 
his  true  worshippers  the  more  by  usurping  so  conspicir- 
oosiy  tbe  honors  due  to  him  alone. 
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by  the  present)  merging  patriotism  in  party  spirit,  intent 
on  carrying  a  vote  or  election,  no  matter  what  means 
they  use  or  what  precedents  they  estabhsh,  and  holding 
themselves  absolved  from  a  strict  morality  in  public 
affairs.     A  principal  object  of  political  tactics   is,  to 
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eonciiiale  and  gain  over  (o  one  or  another  side  iho  musi 
iiiiportaiil  iiilcfesls  of  tlie  country  ;  and  of  consequence 
(he  slave  interest  is  [iropiliated  with  no  small  care.  No 
party  can  afibrd  to  lose  the  South,  The  master's  vote 
is  loo  precious  to  be  hazarded  by  sympathy  with  the 
slaves.  Accordingly  parties  and  office-seekers  wash 
their  hands  of  Abolitionism  as  if  it  were  treason,  and, 
without  committing  themselves  to  slavery,  protest  their 
innocence  of  hostlhty  to  it.  How  far  they  would  bow 
to  the  slave  power,  were  the  success  of  a  great  eieciion 
to  depend  od  soothing  it,  cannot  be  foretold,  especially 
since  we  have  seen  the  parly  most  jealous  of  popular 
rights  surrendering  to  this  power  the  right  of  petition. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  slave-holding  interest  has  the 
floor  of  Congress  very  much  to  itself.  Now  and  then  a 
man  of  moral  heroism  meets  it  with  erect  front  and  a 
tone  of  conscious  superiority.  But  political  life  does 
no  abou  d  men  of  heroic  mould.  Mililary  heroes 
may  be  fo  nd  in  swarms.  Thousands  die  fearlessly  on 
le  feld  of  battle,  or  the  field  of  "honor."  But  the 
mo  al  cou  a  e  which  can  stand  cold  looks,  frowns,  and 
CO  e  p  I  ch  asks  counsel  of  higher  oracles  than 
people  0  rule  s,  and  cheerfully  gives  up  preferment  to 
aj  s  a  e  rare  enough  to  be  canonized.  In  such  a 
CO  ry  he  endency  to  corruption  of  moral  sentiment 
in  regard  to  slavery  is  strong.  Many  are  tempted  to  ac- 
quiescence in  it ;  and  of  consequence  the  good  man,  ihe 
friend  of  humanity  and  his  country,  should  meet  the  danger 
'  by  strong,  uncompromising  reprobation  of  this  great  wrong. 
I  would  close  this  topic  with  observing,  that  there 
is  one  portion  of  the  community  to  which  I  would  espe- 
cially commend  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  duly 
of  open  testimony  against  this  form  of  oppro?sion  ;  r.nd 
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ihat  is,  our  women.  To  thenij  abofe  all  others,  slavery 
shoiiliJ  seem  an  intolerable  evil,  because  its  chief  victims 
are  women.  In  their  own  country,  and  not  very  far 
from  them,  there  are  great  multitudes  of  their  sex  ex- 
posed to  dishonor,  held  as  property  by  man,  unprotected 
i)y  law,  driven  to  the  field  by  the  overseer,  and  happy 
if  not  consigned  to  infinitely  baser  uses,  denied  the  rights 
of  wife  and  mother,  and  liable  to  be  s(ri[jped  of  husband 
F.nd  child  wiien  another's  pleasure  or  interest  may  so 
determine.  Such  is  the  lot  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  theif  sisters ;  and  is  there  nothing  here  to  stir  up 
woman's  sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to  remember,  when 
she  approaches  God's  throne  or  opens  her  heart  to  her 
fellow-creatures  .''  Woman  should  talk  of  the  enslaved 
to  her  husband,  and  do  what  she  can  !o  awaken,  amongst 
his  ever-tbronging  worldly  cares,  some  manly  indigna- 
tion, some  interest  in  human  freedom.  She  should 
breathe  into  her  son  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  which 
man  inflicts  on  man,  and  send  him  forth  from  her  arms 
a  friend  of  the  weak  and  injured.  She  should  look  on 
her  daughter,  and  shudder  at  the  doom  of  so  many 
daughters  on  her  own  shores.  When  she  meets  with 
woman,  she  should  talk  with  her  of  the  ten  thousand 
homes  which  have  no  defence  against  licentiousness, 
figainst  violation  of  the  most  sacred  domestic  ties  ;  and 
through  her  whole  intercourse,  the  fit  season  should  be 
chosen  to  give  strength  to  that  deep  moral  conviction 
which  can  alone  overcome  this  tremendous  evil. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that,  in  thus  doing,  woman 
will  wander  beyond  her  sphere,  and  forsake  her  proper 
work.  What !  Do  T  beat-  such  language  in  a  civilized 
age,  and  in  a  land  of  Christians  ?  What,  let  me  ask,  is 
woman's   work  ?     It   is,    to    be  a  minister  of  Christian 
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\-i\c  It  11  to  sympathize  with  human  miserj  It 
■s  lo  brealhe  sympathy  into  man  s  heait  It  is,  to 
I  eep  al  1  e  in  societj  somf  feeling  ot  human  brothei 
hood  This  Is  hei  mission  on  earth  Woman  s  sphere, 
I  am  told  IS  home  And  why  is  home  instiluted  ' 
Whj  aie  domestif  relations  oidained  '  These  relations 
are  foi  i  dav  they  cease  at  the  giave  4nd  whit  is 
then  gieflt  end  '  To  noun  h  a  loie  which  will  endme 
f^r  evei,  to  awaken  un^eisal  sjmpathj  Our  ties  to 
out  paients  Tre  to  bind  us  to  the  Universal  Parent 
Oil!  haterml  bontii  to  help  us  to  see  m  all  men  our 
biethion  Home  js  to  be  a  nuiseiy  of  Chiibtians  and 
what  is  d  e  end  of  Chiistianii}  but  to  awaken  in  all 
souls  the  piinciples  of  univeibal  justice  and  umieisal 
charitj  ■■  At  home  we  are  to  learn  to  love  our  neigh 
hour,  ou  enem>,  the  stnngei,  the  poor  the  oppr  sscd 
If  home  do  not  lian  us  to  this  then  il  is  wofiilh  pet- 
verted  If  htm  cointeract  and  quench  the  spiiit  ol 
Chiist  -initj  then  we  must  remember  the  Divme  Teach 
er,  who  commands  u'i  to  loisake  father  and  molhei, 
brolhei  and  iister  wile  and  chdd,  lor  his  sako,  and  for 
the  sil  e  of  his  truth  If  the  nails  of  home  are  the 
bujna  ks  ol  a  nariow,  clannish  love  thtou£;h  which  the 
ciy  ol  human  mseiies  md  vnongb  cannot  penetrate, 
then  It  IS  motkerj  lo  talk  ol  then-  sacredne^s  Domes 
tic  I  fe  lb  at  prese  it  too  much  in  hostibty  to  the  spirit 
of  C  hrist  A  family  should  be  i  communitj  of  dear 
fiiends  sliengihenug  oce  anothei  foi  the  serifice  of  then 
fellow  cieatures  Can  we  give  the  name  of  Ohiistian 
to  most  of  oui  fnmihes  ■*  Cin  we  giie  it  to  women  who 
have  no  thoughts  or  sympathies  for  multitides  of  their 
own  sex,  distant  only  two  or  tl  lee  da}a  journey  from 
dieir  doors,  and  exposed  to  outrages  from  which  thev 
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would    pray    to    have    iheii-    uwn    dijugliiers    siiatched, 
though  it  were  by  death  ? 

Having  spoken  of  the  individual,  I  proceed  lo  speak 
of  the  duties  of  the  Free  States,  in  their  political  ca- 
pacity, in  regard  to  slavery  ;  and  these  may  be  redured 
to  two  heads,  both  of  them  negative.  The  first  is,  to 
abstain  as  rigidly  from  the  use  of  political  power  against 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  established  as  from 
exercising  it  against  slavery  in  foreign  communities. 
The  second  is,  to  free  ourselves  from  ail  obligation  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  National  or  State  goveniroenis  iw 
any  manner  whatever  for  the  support  of  slaver)-. 

The  first  duty  is  clear.  In  regard  to  slaveiy  the 
Southern  States  stand  on  the  ground  of  foreign  com- 
munities. They  are  not  subject  or  responsible  to  us 
more  than  these.  No  State  sovereignty  can  intermeddle 
with  the  institutions  of  anolber.  We  might  as  legiti- 
mately spread  our  legislation  over  the  schools,  churches, 
or  persons  of  the  South  as  over  their  slaves.  And  in 
regard  to  the  Genera!  Government,  we  know  that  it  wag 
not  intended  to  confer  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
the  Free  over  the  Slave  States.  Any  pretension  to  such 
power  on  the  part  of  the  North  would  have  dissolved 
jramediately  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution. Any  act  of  the  Free  Stales,  when  assembled  in 
Congress,  for  the  abohtion  of  slavery  in  other  States, 
would  be  a  violation  of  ihe  national  compact,  and  would 
be  just  cause  of  complaint. 

On  this  account  1  cannot  but  regret  the  disposition 
of  a  part  of  our  Abolitionists  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  polilical  party.  Were  il,  indeed,  their  simple  purpose 
to  free  the  Nordi  from  al!  obhgaiion  to  give  support  to 
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selves  bound  1o  throw  off  the  shackles  of  parly ;  who 
will  refuse  any  longer  to  neulrahze  their  mora!  influence 
by  coalition  with  the  self-seelting,  the  hollow-hearted, 
and  the  double-tongued ;  whose  bond  of  union  will  be, 
the  solemn  purpose  to  speak  the  truth  without  adultera- 
tion, to  adhere  to  the  right  without  compromise,  to  sup- 
port good  measures  and  discountenance  bad,  come  from 
what  quarter  they  may,  to  be  just  to  all  parties,  and  to 
expose  alike  the  corruptions  of  all.  There  are  now 
among  us  good  and  true  men  enough  to  turn  the  balance 
on  all  great  questions,  would  they  but  confide  in  princi- 
ple, and  be  loyal  to  it  in  word  and  deed.  Under  their 
influence,  newspapers  might  be  established  in  which  men 
and  measures  of  all  parties  would  be  tried  without  fear 
or  favor  by  the  moral,  Christian  law  ;  and  this  revolution 
of  the  press  would  do  more  than  all  things  else  for  the 
iliy.  The  people  would 
■  g     f  rb      )      1    y 
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Oil  the  I'ecDgnition  of  God  as  the  common,  etjual  Failicr 
of  all  manlcind,  on  llie  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  lived  and  died  to  unite  to  himself  and  to  baptize 
with  his  spirit  every  human  soul,  and  on  the  recognition 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  members  of  God's  human 
family.  There  are  signs  that  Christians  are  tending, 
however  slowly,  toward  a  church  In  which  these  great 
ideas  of  Christianity  will  be  realized  ;  in  which  a  spiritual 
reverence  for  God,  and  for  the  human  soul,  will  take 
place  of  the  customary  homage  paid  to  outward  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  in  which  our  present  narrow  sects  will  be 
swallowed  up.  I  thought  that  I  saw,  in  the  principles 
with  which  the  Abolitionists  started,  a  struggling  of  the 
human  mind  toward  this  Christian  union.  It  is  Iruly  a 
disappointment  to  see  so  many  of  their  number  be- 
coming a  political  parly,  an  association  almost  always 
corrupting,  and  most  jusliy  suspected  on  account  of  the 
sacrifices  of  troth,  and  honor,  and  moral  independence, 
which  it  extorts  even  from  well-disposed  men.  Their 
proper  work  is,  to  act  on  ail  parties,  to  support  each  as 
far  asflt  shall  be  true  to  human  rights,  to  gather  laborers 
for  the  good  cause  from  all  bodies,  civil  and  religious, 
and  to  hold  forth  this  cause  as  a  universal  interest,  and 
not  as  the  property  or  stepping-stone  of  a  narrow  asso- 
ciation. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  that  nothin"  but  this  political 
action  can  put  d  w  1  }  Th  lavery  must  con- 
tinue ;  and  if  w  f  1  f  lly  1  p  s  Christians,  we 
^are  not  respons  hi  f  We  are  not  io 
feci  as  if  we  \  Id  p  I  vvn  by  any  and 
every  means.  "W  d  p  k  Christians,  when 
we  say  that  sla  j  6  }  U  ( il  Who  are  wo, 
to  dictate  thus        0      j                   [    has   pleased  the 
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mysterious  Providence  of  God  tbat  terrible  evils  should 
be  left  to  overshadow  the  earth  for  ages.  "  How  long, 
O  Lord  ? "  has  been  the  secret  cry  extorted  from  good 
men  by  the  crimes  of  the  world  for  six  thoosand  years. 
On  the  philanthropist  of  this  age  the  same  sad  burden 
is  laid,  and  it  cannot  be  removed.  We  must  not  feel, 
tbat,  were  slavpry  destroyed,  paradise  wouid  be  re- 
stored. As  in  our  own  souls  the  conquest  of  one  evil 
passion  reveals  to  us  new  spiritual  foes,  so  in  society 
one  great  evil  hides  iu  its  shadow  others  perhaps  as  fear- 
ful, and  its  fall  only  summons  U3  to  new  efFortu  for  the 
redemption  of  tlie  race.  We  know,  indeed,  that  good  is 
10  triumph  over  e\  il  in  this  world  ;  that  "  Christ  musS 
reign  till  be  shall  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet,"  or 
until  bis  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the  spirit,  oppressions, 
corruptions  of  the  world.  Let  us,  then,  work  against 
all  wrong,  but  with  a  calm,  solemn  earnestness,  not  with 
vehemence  and  tumult.  Let  us  work  with  deep  rever- 
ence and  fihal  trust  toward  God,  and  not  in  the  proud 
impetuosity  of  our  own  wills.  Happy  the  day,  when 
such  laborers  shall  be  gathered  bv  an  inwaid  attiaUion 
into  one  church  or  brotherhood,  whose  badge,  cieed, 
spirit,  shall  be  Universal  Love  '  Ihis  will  be  the  true 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  its  might  will  mfanitely 
transcend  poHtJcal  power. 

For  one,  1  have  no  desire  to  force  emancipation  on 
the  South.  Had  I  pohtical  powei,  I  should  leai  to  use 
it  in  such  a  cause.  A  forced  emancipation  is,  on  the 
whole,  working  well  in  the  West  Ind  es,  because  the 
mother  country  watches  over  and  guides  it,  and  pouis 
in  abundantly  moral  and  retlg  ous  mfluencps  to  cilni, 
and  enlighten,  and  soften  the  mu  1=  newl;  ft  fiee 
Here  no  such  control  can  be  exercised       T  eediri  a* 
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tlie  South,  10  work  well,  must  be  the  gift  of  tbe  masters, 
Emancipaliyii  must  be  ibeir  owd  act  and  deed.  It  umst 
spring  from  good-wiil  and  sense  of  justice,  or,  at  least, 
from  a  sense  of  interest,  and  uot  be  extorted  by  a  foreign 
power;  and  with  this  origia,  it  will  be  more  successfd 
even  than  the  experiment  in  die  West  Jndies.  In  liiose 
islands,  especially  in  Jamaica,  the  want  of  cordlai  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  plaofers  has  continually 
obstructed  the  beneficial  working  of  freedom,  and  still 
throws  a  doublfulness  over  its  complete  success. 

I  have  said,  Uiai  the  Free  States  camroi  rightfully  tise 
the  power  of  their  own  l^islatures  or  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  established. 
Their  first  duty  is  to  abstein  from  such  acts.  Their 
next  and  more  solemn  duty  is  lo  abstain  from  all  action 
for  the  support  of  slavery.  If  (bey  are  not  to  subvert, 
much  less  are  they  to  sustain  it.  There  is  some  excuse 
for  communities,  when,  under  a  generous  impulse,  (hey 
espouse  the  cause  of  (he  oppressed  in  other  slates,  and 
by  force  restore  lieir  rights  ;  but  they  are  without  ex- 
cose  in  aiding  other  states  in  binding  on  men  an  un- 
righteous yoke.  On  this  subject,  our  fathers,  in  framing 
the  Constitution,  swerved  from  the  right.  We,  tlieir 
children,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  see  the  palh  of 
duty  more  clearly  than  they,  and  must  walk  in  it.  To 
this  point  the  public  mind  has  long  been  tending,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  looking  at  it  fully,  dispassionately, 
and  with  manly  and  Christian  resolution.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  abolitionism.  It  has  nothing  (o  do  wilh 
putting  down  slavery.  We  are  simply  called,  as  com- 
munities, to  withhold  support  from  it,  to  stand  aloof,  to 
break  off  all  connexion  with  this  criminal  institution- 
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The  Free  Stales  ought  to  say  to  the  South,  "  Slavery  ifl 
yours,  not  ours,  and  on  you  the  whole  responsibility  of 
it  must  fall.  We  wash  our  hands  of  it  wholly.  We 
shall  exert  no  power  against  it  ;  but  do  not  call  on  us  to 
put  fonh  the  least  power  in  its  behalf.  We  cannot, 
directly  or  indlrecliy,  become  accessories  to  this  wrong. 
We  cannot  become  jailei's,  or  a  patrol,  or  a  watch,  to 
keep  your  slaves  under  the  yoke.  You  must  guard 
them  yourselves.  If  they  escape,  we  cannot  send  ihem 
back.  Our  soil  makes  whoever  touches  it  free.  On 
this  point  you  must  manage  your  own  concerns.  You 
must  guard  your  own  frontier.  In  case  of  insurrection, 
we  cannot  come  to  you,  save  as  friends  alike  of  bond 
and  free.  Neither  in  our  separate  legislatures,  nor  in 
the  national  legislature,  can  we  touch  slavery  to  sustain 
it.  On  this  point  you  are  foreign  communities.  You 
have  often  said,  that  you  need  not  our  protection  ;  and 
we  must  lake  you  at  your  word.  In  so  doing  we  have 
no  thought  of  acting  on  your  fears.  We  think  only  of 
our  duly,  and  ihia,  in  ail  circumstances,  and  at  all  haz- 
ards, must  be  done." 

The  people  of  ihe  North  think  but  little  of  the  extent 
of  the  support  gn  en  to  alaverj  by  the  redenlGoiern 
ment ,  though,  when  it  la  conaideied  that'  the  sla\e 
holdmg  mterest  has  a  repif-eniaiioo  in  Connies  if 
twenty  five  membera  m  addition  to  the  fair  and  uquai 
representation  of  the  fiee  inhabiiant:>  "  it  is  letj  mtunl 
to  expett  ihe  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Consjiesi  jn 
hehilf  ol  this  institution  The  Fedeial  Govemment  has 
been, -jnd  IS,  the  hiend  of  ihe  slave  holder  ind  ihf  i  np 
m\  of  the  slave  It  aulhoii/e'^  the  loimei  to  '.nzc  in  a 
I  PL  "-itite  a  coloied  man  on  the  g  ound  of  b<  tg  i  fu 
giij  L    and  to  b  ing  him  before  a  just  ce  of  the  peatc  of 
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his  own  selection  ;  and  this  magistrate,  without  a  jury, 
and  without  obligation  lo  receive  any  testimony  but  what 
the  professed  master  offers,  can  deliver  up  the  accused 
to  be  held  as  property  for  life.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorizes  not  only  the  apprehension  and  impris- 
onment, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  negro  sus- 
pecled  of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  sale  of  him  as  a 
slave,  if  within  a  certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his  free- 
dom. It  sustains  slavery  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, though  "  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,"  and 
allows  this  District  to  he  one  of  the  chief  slave-marts 
of  the  country.  Not  a  slave-auction  is  held  there  but 
by  the  authority  of  Congress,  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  res- 
toration of  fugitive  slaves  who  have  sought  and  found 
freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offered  in  return  to  restore 
fugitives  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has  disgraced  itself 
in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  by  claiming,  as  property, 
slaves  who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  British  is- 
lands, and  who  by  touching  British  soil  had  become 
free.  It  has  instructed  its  representative  at  Madrid  to 
announce  to  the  Spanish  court,  "  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave  population  of  Cuba  would  be  very  severely 
felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United  States."  It 
has  purchased  a  vast  unsettled  territory  which  it  has 
given  up  to  be  overrun  with  slavery.  To  crown  all,  it 
has,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  right 
granted  even  by  despotism  to  its  subjects,  refused  to 
listen  to  petitions  against  these  abuses  of  power.  After 
all  this  humbhng  experience,  is  it  not  time  for  the  Free 
States  to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  weigii  well  wiiat  they  are 
doing  through  the  national  government,  and  to  resolve 
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that  they  will  free  themselves  from  every  obligatrati  to 
uphoM  an  institution  which  they  know  to  be  unjust  ?  * 

The  object  now  proposed  is  to  he  effected  hy  anxend- 
ments  of  the  Constituiion,  and  these  should  be  sought 
in  good  faith;  that  is,  not  as  the  means  of  abolishing 
slavery,  but  as  a  means  of  removing  us  from  a  partici- 
pation of  its  guilt.  Tbe  Free  States  should  take  ihe 
high  ground  of  duly ;  and,  lo  raise  them  to  this  height^ 
the  press,  die  pulpit,  and  all  religions  and  upright  men 
should  join  their  powers.  A  people  under  so  pure  an 
impulse  cannot  fai!.  Such  arrangements  should  be 
made  that  the  word,  slavery,  need  not  be  heard  again  in 
Congrc'is  or  in  Ihe  local  legislatures.  On  the  principle 
now  laid  down,  the  que'jtion  of  abolition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  settled.  Kniaocipation  at  the 
seat  of  government  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  slavery  elsewhere,  but  because 
what  is  done  there  is  done  by  ihe  whole  people,  because 
slavery  sustained  there  is  sustained  by  the  Free  States. 
It  is  said,  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
is  to  be  consulted.  Were  this  true,  which  cannot  be 
granted,  the  difficulty  may  easily  be  surmounted.  Let 
Congress  resolve  to  establish  itself  where  it  will  have 
no  slavery  to  control  or  uphold,  and  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  remove  the  obstacle  to  its 
continuance  where  it  is,  as  fast  as  can  be  desired. 

The   great  difficulty  in   the  way  of  the   arrangement 

now  proposed  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  requiring 

.   the  surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.      A    State 
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!ibeyiiig  this  seems  to  me  to  contract  as  great  guilt  as  if 
it  were  to  bring  staves  from  Africa.     No  man  who  re- 
gards slavery  as  among  the   greatest  wrongs  can  in  any 
y      d         1      f  11  w  Tl     II)    g    1 

1      li  gh       f       m  I     1      Id  d 

11  Wl      I       1       h    h  f 

f  b       I       1     1  1      CI  d 

1  m  b    1         11  O      1      p         1  1 

dffi    1       1  6  )  d)  g         g  1 

Up  f   h    C  1  1 

1     1       d       1  1  J  P 

p  1       y  1  h      bj  f  n     us 

p    b  1    r       S         J  f       1     dft    liy 

r       d   gba  k    1       g  I     1     p       f 

h  ylTd  xnpblh 

th      1        wh     h  Id  1     Id   h  d 

b     d  N       I  f  1  Id 

1  b  Id  b    f  f   m  h        g 

W         p       tl     p  bl  b  N 

Id   b  d  h       IT  f  J  B 

h  1  g  1  1  f  y 

N  g  h        1        1       h  Id      d 

h      1       1  11        1       1  h  Id   b 

1    k  d  1         1    1     f  1     f  1  1 

d  Ih  gild  1     1        J 

1  d  1       b    Id 

f  II        b  11  f    1    1       1     i  h    h  gl 

hi  f  bd  ml        hldhhh 

1      1  (        d    h         r  q  b       1 

hUdl  fg  Plbp  d 

llllfljpi  1  fpb 

lie  order,  but  for  gain,  they  abhor  it,  and  would  not  lift 
a  linger   to  replace  the  flying   bondsman  beneath   the 
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yoke  Thus  this  piovisioii  of  the  Constitution  is  yit- 
tuaJly  fading  awa}  ,  ind,  as  1  have  said,  no  human  pow- 
er can  lestoie  it  The  moial  sentiment  of  a  community 
i-j  not  10  be  withstood  Make  as  many  constitutions  as 
jou  Hill  ,  fenre  round  youi  iiws  with  what  penalties  you 
Hill  ,  the  universal  conscience  makes  them  as  weak  as 
the  threats  of  childhood  There  is  a  spirit  spreading 
through  the  countr}  in  tegird  to  slavery  which  demands 
changes  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  will  master  if  it 
cannot  change  it  No  concerted  opposition  to  this  in- 
strument la  thought  ol  or  is  needed.  No  secret  under- 
standing among  out  citizens  is  to  be  feared  at  the  South. 
The  simple  preience  to  ibeir  minds  of  the  great  truth, 
thit  min  cinnot  rightfully  be  the  property  of  man,  is 
enough  to  shelter  the  slave  With  this  conviction,  we 
aie  palsy  stricten  nhen  cilied  upon  to  restore  him  to 
bondage  Out  smews  are  relaxed;  our  hands  hang 
down  ,  our  iimbs  nil]  not  carry  us  a  step.  Now  this 
convict  on  la  iiprcadina;  and  will  become  the  estabhshed 
principle  of  the  Free  State=  Politicians,  indeed,  to  an- 
swer a  paity  end,  may  talk  of  property  in  man  as  some- 
thing established  or  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple at  krge  do  not  follow  ihem.  The  people  go  with 
the  civilized  and  Chri'Jtian  world.  The  South  should 
undei  stand  this,  should  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face  ; 
and  ihej  will  see,  thai  fiom  the  nature  of  the  case,  re- 
sistance IS  idle,  that  neither  policy  nor  violence  can 
a\ail  ^.nd,  what  is  more,  they  have  no  right  to  re- 
pioacii  us  with  letting  th  s  provision  o!"  the  Constitution 
die  amoHf;  us  Tkey  have  done  worse.  JVe  are  pas- 
sive They  hive  actively,  openly,  flagrantly,  violated 
the  Constitution  They  have  passed  laws  threatening 
f    mpnson  and  punish  the  free  colored  citizens  of  the 
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North  for  exercising  the  rights  guarantied  to  every  citi- 
zen by  the  national  compact,  that  is,  for  setting  foot  on 
their  shores  and  using  their  highways.  This  wrong  hiis 
been  too  patiently  borne  ;  and  in  one  way  we  can  turn 
it  to  good  account.  When  reproached  with  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  Constitution,  we  can  hold  it  up  as  our  shield, 
and  cite  the  greater  disloyalty  of  the  South  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  our  own. 

It  is  best,  however,  that  neither  party  should  be  un- 
faithful. It  is  best  that  both,  enlightened  as  to  the  spirit 
of  our  times,  should  make  new  arrangements  to  prevent 
collision,  to  define  the  duties  of  each  and  all,  to  bring 
the  Constitution  into  harmony  with  the  moral  convic- 
tions and  with  the  safety  of  North  and  South.  Until 
some  such  arrangements  are  made,  perpetual  collisions 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  our  country  must 
occur.  Notwithstanding  the  tendencies  to  a  low  tone 
of  thought  and  feeling  at  the  North  in  regard  to  slavery, 
there  is  a  decided  increase  of  moral  sensibility  on  the 
subject  ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  shall  spread  the  Free 
States  will  insist  more  strenuously  on  being  released 
from  every  obligation  to  give  support  to  what  they  de- 
liberately condemn. 

This  liberation  of  the  Free  States  from  all  connexion 
with  and  action  on  slavery  would,  indeed,  be  an  immense 
boon,  and  the  removal  of  much  dissension.  Still,  the 
root  of  bitterness  would  remain  among  us.  Stlh,  our 
union,  that  inestimable  political  good,  will  be  insecure. 
Slavery,  whilst  it  continues,  must  secretly,  if  not  open- 
ly, mix  with  our  policy,  sow  jealousies,  determine  the 
character  of  parlies,  and  create,  if  not  diversities  of  in- 
terests, at  least  suspicions  of  them,  which  may  prove 
not  a  whit  the  less  ruinous  because  groundless. 
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^fl       )           f      dlj  d        Ij  I       le 
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a            l[dlijp         blqk  1 
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Tl          g            11  f  f    1   g  breaks  out  espe- 

11        C                h        n  f          blob  impulses  are 

d          h»  wb  !  p     pi        It    is    a    painful 

h      I       1        I     J    P  1           etry  is  preeminent 

(6               d  fi  1     Hall  ef  Represent- 

r                   111  seem  to  lay  down 

d          b        m  f  good  society  and 

b       1                 f         1  Th     naliooal   chamber 

1    bl        b  1         anco  i  and  althongb 

Up          f   b              J  ure  responsible  for 

1                1     fl       d         I     h  d  union  of  ibe  coun- 

y          d    f    1    b       b         1  b      mputed   cbiefly  to 

b     I       d        I                      p  1      South.      It  is   be- 
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lieved  ihat  the  persona!  violences  which,  if  repeated, 
wil!  reduce  the  national  council  to  the  level  of  a  boxing 
match  may  be  traced  to  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
evil  is  too  notorious  to  be  softened  down  by  apologies 
or  explanations  ;  nor  is  it  less  an  evil  because  prece- 
dents and  parallels  can  be  found  in  the  legislative  bodies 
of  France  and  England,  It  tends,  not  merely  to  spread 
barbarism  through  (he  community,  but  to  impair  the 
lauthoriiy  of  legislation,  to  give  new  ferocity- to  the  con- 
flicts of  party,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  national  tie. 

If  slavery,  that  brand  of  discord,  were  taken  away, 
the  peculiarities  of  Northern  and  Southern  character 
would  threaten  little  or  no  evil  to  the  Union.  On  the 
contrary,  these  two  grand  divisions  of  fhe  country,  now 
estranged  from  each  other,  would  be  brought  near,  and 
by  acting  on  and  modifying  one  another  would  produce 
a  national  character  of  the  highest  order.  The  South, 
with  more  of  ardor  and  of  bold  and  rapid  genius,  and 
the  North,  with  more  of  wisdom  and  steady  principle, 
furnish  admirable  materials  for  a  State,  Nor  is  the  un- 
ion of  1  ese  o  a  cons  de  able  deg  ee  npracticable. 
It  is  wo  !  y  of  ren  ark  la  ti  e  nos  e  n  e  men  at 
the  Soi  1  have  had  a  iarg"  nf  s  on  of  he  Northern 
cbaracte  Wa  1  g  on  n  !  s  caln  d  gn  j  his  rigid 
order,  h  s  close  a  en  o  o  bus,  ess  Is  e  e  ve  almost 
approac!  ng  col  Ine  bore  a  rig  affin  y  to  the 
North  ;  a  d  1  s  syn  pa  h  es  led  1  o  cl  oose  ^orthcrn 
men  very  m  cl  as  h  s  co  f  dent  a!  f  end  M  Madi- 
son had  m  !  of  the  caln  w  don  he  [  at  en  studious 
research  he  exac  nes  and  q  et  a  ne  of  our  part 
of  the  CO  n  )  v  tl  1  !e  of  the  mag  na  on  a  1  fervor 
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fer  of  a  warmer  climate,  but  so  blended  with  a  spirit  of 
moderaiion,  and  dear  judgment)  and  serene  wisdom,  as 
to  make  him  llie  delight  and  confidence  of  the  whole 
land.  There  is  one  other  distinguished  name  of  the 
South,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  Mr.  Jefferson  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  his  character  seemed  to  belong 
to  neither  section  of   1  )       H  d  h    fi    y 
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fion  to  the  spread  of  moral  feeling,  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, of  respect  for  men's  rights,  of  interest  in  the 
oppressed 

Why  is  it  that  slavery  is  not  thrown  off?  We  here 
ascribe  its  continuance  very  much  to  cupidity  and  love 
of  power.  But  there  is  another  cause,  which  is  cer- 
tainly disappearing.  Slavery  at  the  South  continues,  in 
part,  in  consequence  of  that  want  of  activity,  of  steady 
force,  of  resolute  industry  among  the  free  white  popu- 
lation, which  it  has  itself  produced.  A  people  with 
force  enough  to  attempt  a  social  revolution,  and  to  bear 
its  first  inconveniences,  would  not  endure  slavery.  We 
of  the  North,  with  our  characteristic  energy,  would 
hardly  tolerate  it  a  year.  The  sluggishness,  the  stupid- 
j     f  th      1  1!  k    p  p    p       1 
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West  Indies,  but  the  truth  finds  no  oi^ans.  We  doubt^ 
too,  whether  one  newspaper  has  even  made  a  reference 
to  the  recent  public  meeting  in  England  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa,  the  most  remarkable,  in  one  respect, 
ever  held  ia  that  country  ;  for  it  was  a  representation 
of  all  ranks  and  sects,  including  the  greatest  names  in 
church  and  state,  and,  whaT  was  not  less  venerable,  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  who  have  made  themselves  dear 
and  honored  by  services  to  humanity.  Whoever  con- 
siders ihis,  and  other  signs  of  the  times  in  Europe,  will 
see  the  dawo  of  a  better  era,  when  the  wrongs  of  past 
ages  are  to  be  redressed,  when  the  African  is  to  be 
lifted  up,  and  the  sentence  of  moral  oudawry  is  to  be 
passed  on  the  enslavers  of  their  brethren.  Many  among 
us  are  apt  to  smile  and  say,  that  nations  have  hut  one 
law,  self-interest.  But  a  new  and  higher  force  is  begin- 
ning to  act  on  human  affairs.  Rehgiou  is  becoming  an 
active,  diffusive,  unwearied  principle  of  humanity  and 
jusdce.  All  the  forces  of  Christianity  are  concentrat- 
ing themselves  into  a  fervent,  all-comprehending  phil- 
anthropy. This  is  at  length  to  be  understood  at  the 
South,  and  it  will  be  felt  there.  In  that  region  there 
are  pious  men  and  women  who  will  not  endure  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  religious  communion  of  the  world. 
There  are  self-respecting  men,  brave  enough  to  defy  all 
persona!  danger,  but  not  to  defy  the  mora!  sentiment  of 
mankind.  There  are  the  wise  and  good,  who  will  re- 
joice to  learn  that  emancipation  brings  dignity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  .slave,  and  safety  and  honor  to  the  free. 
Here  is  power  enough  to  put  down  the  selfish  and  un- 
principled. Here  are  influences)  which,  joined  with  favor- 
ing events  from  God's  good  providence,  are,  we  trust, 
10  remove  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery,  and  to  give 
us  a  right  to  hold  up  our  head  among  Christian  nationa. 
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ing  villages,  tbe  kidnapping  and  murdets  of  Africa, 
whlcb  begin  this  hortible  history  ;  the  ctovvded  bold,  ihe 
chains,  stench,  suffocation,  burning  thirst,  and  agonies 
of  the  slave-ship  ;  tbe  loathsome  diseases  and  enormous 
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waste  of  life  in  the  middle  passage  ;  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  the  planlation,  with  its  reign  of  teiror  and 
force,  its  unbridled  lust,  its  violations  of  domestic  rights 
and  charities  ;  these  all  are  revealed.  The  crimes  and 
woes  of  slavery  come  to  ns  in  moans  and  shrieks  from 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  from  the  ocean  which 
divides  them  ;  and  we  are  distinctly  taught,  that  in  no 
other  calamity  are  such  wi-ongs  and  miseries  concentrated 
as  in  this.  To  put  an  end  to  some  of  these  woes,  the 
most  powerful  nations  have  endeavoured,  by  force  of 
laws  and  punishments,  to  abohsh  the  slave-trade ;  but  the 
trial  has  proved,  that,  while  slavery  endures,  the  traffic 
which  ministers  to  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  At  length 
the  axe  has  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  accursed  tree. 
By  the  act  of  a  great  tiaiion  nearly  a  million  of  slaves 
have  been  emancipated  ;  and  the  first  results  have  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  All  this  hislory  of 
slavery  is  given  to  the  world.  The  truth  is  brought  to 
our  very  doors.  And,  stil!  more,  to  us,  above  all 
people,  God  has  made  known  those  eternal  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity,  by  which  the  full 
enormity  of  slavery  may  he  comprehended.  To  shut 
our  eyes  against  all  this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and 
hearts  against  these  raonidoos  of  God,  these  pleadings 
of  humanity  ;  to  stand  forth,  in  this  great  conflict  of 
good  with  evii,  as  the  chief  upholders  of  oppression  ; 
to  array  ourselves  against  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  and 
civilized  world  for  the  extinction  of  this  greatest  wrong; 
to  perpetuate  it  with  obstinate  madness  ivhere  it  exists, 
and  10  make  new  regions  of  the  earth  groan  under  its 
woes  ;  this,  surely,  is  a  guilt  which  the  justice  of  God 
cannot  wink  at,  and  on  whlcli  insuhed  humanily,  re^ 
ligion,  and  freedom  caO  dov.ni  fearful  rcirihution. 
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J^oU  to  ^itge  49. 

On  this  page  I  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  received  emancipation.  This 
great  event  took  place,  in  Antigua,  on  the  first  of  August, 
1834.  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
preceding  night  was  kept  is  extracted  from  Thome  and 
Kimball's  book  on  the  subject. 

"  The  Weslcyans  kept  '  watch-night  '  in  ail  their  cliap- 
ela  on  the  night  of  the  3Ist  July.  One  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries  gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at 
the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious  house  waa  filled- 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was  animation  and 
eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and  as  they  united  in  prayer,  the 
voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal  acclama- 
tion of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  to  God,  who  had  come  down  for  their  deliver- 
ance. In  such  exercises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  missionary  then  pro- 
posed, that,  when  the  clock  on  the  cathedral  should  begin 
to  strike,  the  whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  first  note,  the  im- 
mense assembly  fell  prostrate  on  (heir  knees.  Ali  was 
silence,  save  the  quivering,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  strug- 
gling spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  clock  fell  upon  the 
multitude  ;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on  peal,  roiled  over  the  pros- 
trate throng,  in  tones  of  angela'  voices,  thrilling  among 
the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart-strings.     Scarce  had 
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the  clock  sounded  its  last  note,  when  the  Hghtning  flashed 
vividly  around,  and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roared  along 
the  sky,—- God's  pillar  of  fire,  and  trump  of  jubilee  1  A 
moment  of  profoundeat  silence  passed, — then  camo  the 
6u»-s(,  — they  broke  forth  in  prayer;  they  shouted,  Ihey 
sung,  'Glory!'  'Alleluia  I'  they  clapped  (heir  hands, 
leaped  up,  fell  dowD,  clasped  each  other  in  their  free 
arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward 
their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  high  above  the  whole  there 
was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  and  aaoo  swelled  up  ;  it 
was  the  uttei'ings,  in  broken  Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to 
God. 

"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
congregation  became  calm,  the  religious  exercises  were 
resumed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  In 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  addresses 
from  the  missionaries,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  free- 
dom just  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people  to  be  in- 
dustrious, steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  show  them- 
selves in  nil  things  worthy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  had 
conferred  upon  them." 


JVb(e  to  page  52. 

On  reading  to  a  friend  my  remarks  on  the  African 
character,  he  observed  to  me,  that  similar  views  had  been 
taken  !jy  Alexander  Kinmont,  in  his  "Lectures  on  Man  ; 
Cincinnati,  1839."  This  induced  me  to  examine  the  Lec- 
tures ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  not  only  a 
coincidence  of  opinions,  but  that  the  author  had  pursued 
the  subject  much  more  thoroughly,  and  illustrated  it  with 
much  atrenglh  and  beauty.  I  would  recommend  this  work 
to  such  as  delight  in  bold  and  original  thinking.  The 
reader,  indeed,  will  often  question  the  soundness  of  the' 
author's  conclusions  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  mind 
will  be  waked  up  to  great  and  interesting  subjects  of  re- 
flection. I  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts  relating  Co  tho 
African  character. 
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"  When  the  epoch  of  the  civilization  of  the  Negro 
family  arrives,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  will  display  in 
their  native  land  some  very  peculiar  and  interesting  traits 
of  cliftracter,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  human 
lamiiy,  can  at  present  form  no  conception.     It  will  be, 

—  indeed,  it  must  be,  —  a  civilization  of  a  peculiar  stamp  ; 
perhaps,  we  might  venture  to  conjecture,  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  art,  as  a  certain  beautiful  nature  ;  not  so 
marked  or  adorned  by  science,  aa  exalted  and  refined  by 
a  new  and  lovely  theology,  —  a  reflection  of  the  light  of 
heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing  than  that  which  the 
intellects  of  the  Caucasian  race  have  ever  yet  exhibited. 
There  is  more  of  the  child,  of  unsophisticated  nature,  in 
the  Negro  race  than  in  the  European."  —  p.  190. 

"The  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  appropriate  and  destined  seat  of  his  future  glory 
and  civilization,  —  a  civilization  which,  we  need  not  fear 
to  predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  ieatures  from  that 
of  all  other  races  as  his  complexion  and  natural  tempera- 
ment and  genius  are  different.  But  who  can  doubt  that 
here,  also,  humanity  in  its  more  advanced  and  millennial 
stage  will  reflect,  under  a  sweet  and  mellow  light,  Ihe 
softer  attributes  of  the  Divine  beneficence  ?  If  the  Cau- 
casian race  is  destined,  as  would  appear  from  the  pre- 
cocity of  their  genius,  and  their  natural  quickness  and  ex- 
treme aptitude  to  the  arts,  to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  or,  to  speak  more  property,  the  Divine 
science,  shall  we  envy  the  Negro,  if  a  later  but  far  nobler 
civilization  await  him,  —  to  return  Ihe  splendor  of  the 
Divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  prac- 
tice and  exhibition  of  all  the  milder  and  gentler  virtues  f ' ' 

—  p.  191. 

"K  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations  of  intellect  in 
the  Negro  family  than  in  the  Caucasian,  as  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  does  that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  return  of  that 
pure  and  gentle  state  of  society  among  them  which  at- 
tracts the  peculiar  regard  of  Heaven  ?  "  —  p.  192. 

"  The  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian  religion  appear 
almost  too  tropical  and  tender  plants  to  grow  in  the  soil 
of  the  Caucasian  mind  ;  they  require  a  character  c.''  hu- 
man nature,  of  which  you  can  see  the  rude  lineameiifh  in 
the  Ethiopian,  to  be  implanted  in,  and  grow  nafuraily  and 
beautifully  withal."  — p.  218. 
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TliE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
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Five  years  ago  this  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  of  this  city. 
This  event  makes  no  noise  in  history,  and  may  seem  to 
some  to  merit  no  particular  notice.  It  is  remembered, 
however,  by  not  a  few  individuals  and  families,  as  the 
beginning  of  many  good  influences-  Still  more,  it  is 
not  an  event  which  stands  alone.  This  Chapel  is  the 
sign  of  an  iinporCant  movement,  which  is  not  soon  to 
pass  away.  It  sprung  from  the  labors  of  that  faithful 
servant  of  God  to  whom  we  owe  the  establishment  of 
the  Ministry  at  Large  in  this  place.  It  is  mtmiately 
connected  with,  and  reveals  to  us,  his  hfe  and  labois  , 
and  accordingly,  the  anniversary  of  its  dedication  to  re 
ligious  services  is  a  fit  occasion  for  oflonng  i  tr  bute  lo 
his  memory.  I  have  wished,  ever  since  his  remov  il  to 
express  my  reverence  for  his  character  and  my  ^ense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  work.  To  these  topics  I  miite 
your  attention.  But  before  entering  on  thera  f  propose 
to  consider  a  more  general  subject,  which  was  often  on 
the  lips  of  our  deported  friend,  to  which  he  constantly 
recurred  in  his  writings,  and  on  the  comprehension  of 
which  the  permanence  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  chiefly 
depends.  This  subject  is,  the  obligation  of  a  city  to 
care  for  and  watch  over  the   moral  health   of  its  mem- 
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bcrs,  and  especially  to  watch  over  the  moral  safety  and 
elevation  of  its  poorer  and  more  exposed  classes.      The 
life  of  our  departed  friend  embodied  and  expressed  this 
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three  famtliLS  They  see  the  poor  in  tlie  stieet,  but 
nevei  folbw  ihem  in  thought  to  then  cheeilesa  humes, 
or  ask  how  the  lone;  da}  is  filled  up  They  travel,  m 
books  at  least,  to  distant  regions  among  nations  of  dif 
feient  languages  and  compleMono  but  are  stnngeis  to 
the  condition  and  tharacter  ol  masses  wlo  speik  their 
native  tongup,  live  undei  their  eye,  and  are  joined  with 
thtra  tor  ^\eil  or  woe  in  the  same  social  stdte  This 
estiangement  of  men  lioni  men,  of  class  fioin  class  is 
one  :)f  the  siddest  features  of  a  great  cilj  It  shows 
that  the  true  bond  of  communities  is  as>  yet  impeilectlj 
kiio«n 

I  he  happy  community  is  that  m  which  its  memheis 
caie  loi  one  another,  ind  in  which  thete  is  eape  lally, 
in  nterest  in  the  intellectual  and  mora!  improvement  o 
all  That  sjmpathj  which  provides  foi  the  outwaid 
wants  ol  all  which  s  nds  supplies  to  the  pool  m  ns 
house  la  a  blebsed  fruit  of  Chiistiamty  and  it  is  happy 
■when  this  pievads  in  and  buds  to^pther  a  cit}  Bit 
we  have  noiv  leirned  thit  the  poor  are  not  to  he  Lst-cn 
tali)  pcrmanentlj  aided  by  the  meie  leliel  of  bod  1} 
wants  We  aie  leim  ng  that  the  greatest  effo  ts  c!  i 
cf  mmunitj  should  be  directed,  not  to  reheve  indie,encp, 
but  to  diy  up  Its  souices,  to  supply  moral  wants  to 
spreiil  puiei  principles  and  habits,  to  lemove  the  tpn  p 
ta!  ons  to  intempeiance  and  sloth,  to  =natch  the  child 
li  an  1  loial  perd  tion  and  to  make  the  man  equal  to  his 
own  sipport  by  awakening  in  h  m  the  •spiiil  and  the 
j.oweib  of  a  min  The  gloiy  ind  hippiness  of  t  com 
niinny  consists  m  vigorous  efforts,  springing  ftom  love 
sustained  by  faith  foi  the  dfiision  thiough  all  chssc^ 
of  intelhgence  of  selfiespect  of  self  conlroi,  of  thirst 
fi     1  lowltdge     and    foi     motdl  ltd    re!  gious    gro    th 
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Here  is  the  fiist  end,  the  supreme  interest,  wliicb  a 
ciiiiiiiuiut)  should  piopose,  aad  in  achieving  it  all  other 
inteiest!.  aie  iccompli=hed 

It  IS  a  plain  tiuth,  and  yet  how  little  understood  !  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  a  citj  is  Man  himself.  He  is  its 
end  We  admiie  its  pilaces ;  hut  the  mechanic  who 
builds  them  is  greater  than  palaces.  Human  nature,  in 
Its  lo\ie-)t  foim,  in  the  most  abject  child  of  want,  is  of 
moie  worth  than  all  outward  improvements.  You  talk 
of  the  prospeiity  of  joui  city.  I  know  but  one  true 
prospenty      Does   the  human  soul   graw  and  prosper 
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half-famished  childhood,  of  profaneness,  of  dissoluteness, 
of  temptation  for  thoughtless  youth  .'  And  are  these 
multiplying  with  your  prosperity,  and  outstripping  and 
neutralizing  the  inSuences  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Then 
your  prosperity  is  a  vain  show.     Its  true  use  is,  to  makfi 
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a  better  people.  The  glory  and  liappiness  of  a  city 
consist  not  in  the  number,  but  the  charactur,  of  ila 
population.  Of  all  the  fine  arts  in  a  city,  the  grandest 
is  the  ai  t  of  forming  noble  specimens  of  humanity.  The 
costhest  productions  of  our  manufactures  are  cheap,  com- 
pared with  a  wise  and  good  human  being  A  city  which 
should  practically  adopt  the  principle,  that  man  is  worth 
more  than  wealth  or  show,  would  gain  an  impulse  that 
would  place  it  at  the  head  of  cities.  A  city  in  which 
men  should  be  trained  worthy  of  the  name  would  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  the  earth. 
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punish  Clime  It  is  mSnitel}  more  importTnt  to  prevent 
it ,  and  this  I  say  not  foi  ihc  sdlie  of  tho'.c  ilonp  on 
whom  the  ciimiiial  prejs  I  do  not  thmk  onh  or  thipfly 
of  those  who  snffLr  ftom  ciime  1  pleid  also  and  plead 
more,  for  thoje  who  perpetiate  it  In  moments  of 
clear,  rahn  thought  I  feel  moie  loi  the  wiong-doer  than 
for  him  who  is  » rouged  In  a  case  of  theft,  incompara- 
bly the  mobt  wretched  man  is  he  who  steals,  not  ho  who 
IS  lobbed  The  innocent  are  not  undone  bj  acts  of  vi- 
olence or  fraud  from  which  they  sufli-r  They  are  in- 
nocent, though  m)iired  They  do  not  beii  the  brand  of 
infamous  crime ,  and  no  langiiagp  can  exptess  the  import 
of  tills  distinction  Whnn  I  Msit  the  <  ell  of  a  convict, 
and  see  a  hum  in  being  viho  has  sunk  beneath  his  lace, 
who  IS  cast  out  hj  his  lace,  whose  name  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced in  hi'*  home,  or  can  be  pionoiinced  onlj  to 
start  a  tear,  who  has  foifeited  the  coDfidence  of  every 
friend,  who  has  lost  that  spiing  of  vutue  and  effoit,  the 
hope  of  esteem,  whose  conscience  is  buidencd  with  ir- 
repaitble  gudt,  who  has  haidened  himself  against  the  ap- 
peals of  i  eligion  and  love,  here,  heie  I  see  a  Ruin  The 
man  whom  he  has  lobbed  oi  muideied,  how  much  hap- 
pier than  he  '  What  I  want  is,  not  merely  that  society 
should  protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that  it  shall  do 
all  that  It  can  to  pieseive  its  exposed  members  fiom 
Clime,  and  so  do  foi  the  ^lake  of  these  as  tiiil}  as  foi  its 
own  It  should  not  suffer  humm  natiiie  to  fall  so  deep- 
Ij,  so  tenibh,  if  the  ruin  can  be  avoided  Society 
ought  not  to  bleed  Monsteis  in  its  bosom  If  it  will 
not  use  Its  piospenti  to  save  the  ignorant  and  poor  from 
the  blackeit  vice,  if  it  will  p\en  (juickin  vice  by  ita 
selfishness  tnd  luxurj,  its  woiship  of  weilth,  its  scorn 
of  human  nature,  then  it  must  sufTei,  and  deserves  to 
suffei,  from  crime. 
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wasted,  by  a  large  proportion  of  every  people  !  Were 
the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were  there  a  fraternal  con- 
cern for  the  falling  and  fallen  members  of  the  com- 
munity, what  an  amount  of  energy  would  be  spent  in 
redeeming  society  from  its  terrible  evils,  without  the 
slightest  diminution  of  exertion  at  home  ! 
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fection  of  moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  plague 
We  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  prevalence  of  order 
and  good  principles  on  every  side.  If  any  member  of 
the  social  body  suffer,  all  must  suffer  with  it.  This  is 
God's  ordination,  and  his  merciful  ordination-    It  is  thus 
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ciy  out,  "  MTiy  all  this  labor  ?  Society  cannot  be  Im- 
proved, lis  evils  cannot  be  done  away."  But  tliis 
cvoaliing  has  little  significance  to  one  who  believes  in 
Christ,  the  divinely  ordaiaed  Regenerator  of  the  world, 
and  who  compares,  in  the  light  of  history,  the  present 
with  past  times.  On  these  authoiiiios,  I  maintain  that 
society  can  be  improved  I  am  confident  that  this  city 
would  become  a  new  place,  a  new  cieation,  were  the 
intelligent  and  good  to  seek  m  earnest  to  spread  their  in- 
telligence and  goodness.  We  have  powers  enough  here 
for  a  mighty  change,  were  they  faithfully  used.  I  would 
add,  that  God  permits  evils  for  this  very  end,  tliat  tbey 
should  be  resisted  and  subdued.  He  intends  that  this 
world  shall  grow  better  and  happier,  not  through  his  own 
immediate  agency,  but  through  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  benevolence.  This  world  is  left,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  power  of  evil,  that  it  should  become  a  monument,  a 
trophy,  to  the  power  of  goodness.  The  greatness  of 
its  crimes  and  woes  is  not  a  ground  for  despair,  but  a 
call  to  greater  effort.  On  our  earth  the  divine  Philao- 
thropist  has  begun  a  war  with  evii.  His  cross  is  erected 
to  gather  together  soldiers  for  the  conflict,  and  victory 
is  written  in  his  blood.  The  spirit  which  Jesus  Christ 
breathes  has  already  proved  itself  equal  to  this  warfare. 
How  much  has  it  already  done  to  repress  ferocity  in 
Christian  nations,  to  purify  domestic  life,  to  abolish  or 
mitigate  slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for  disease  and 
want !  These  are  but  its  first  fruits.  In  the  progress 
already  made  by  communities  under  its  influences  we  are 
taught  that  society  is  not  destined  to  repeat  itself  per- 
petually, to  stand  still  for  ever.  We  learn  that  great 
cities  need  not  continue  to  be  sinks  of  pollution.  No 
man  has  seized  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  present  age 
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who  does  not  see  in  it  the  means  and  material  of  a  vast 
and  beneficent  social  change.  The  revolution  which  we 
are  called  to  advance  lias,  in  truth,  begun.  The  great 
distinction  of  our  times  is  a  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and 
refinement,  and  of  the  spirit  of  progress,  through  a  vast- 
ly wider  sphere  than  formerly.  The  middle  and  labor- 
ing classes  have  means  of  improvement  not  dreamed  of 
in  earhcr  times.  And  why  stop  here  .'  VVhy  not  in- 
crease these  means  where  now  enjoyed  }  Why  not 
extend  them  where  they  are  not  possessed  ?  Why  siiall 
any  portion  of  the  community  be  deprived  of  light,  of 
sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  which  they  may  rise  to  com- 
fort and  virtue  ? 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  singularly  unreasonable 
to  doubt  and  despair  of  the  improvement  of  society. 
Providence  is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in  broad  light, 
the  success  of  efforts  for  ilio  melioration  of  human  af- 
fairs. I  might  refer  to  the  change  produced  among  our- 
selves, within  a  few  years,  by  the  exertions  of  good  men 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the  very  vice  which 
seemed  the  most  inveterate,  and  which  more  than  ail 
others  spreads  poverty  and  crime.  But  this  moral  re- 
volution in  our  own  country  sinks  into  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  amazing  and  almost  incredible  work 
now  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  few 
years  ago,  had  we  been  called  to  name  the  couniry  of 
all  others  most  degraded,  beggared,  and  hopelessly 
crushed,  by  intemperance,  we  should  have  seJected 
Ireland.  There  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were 
alike  swept  away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible  tor- 
rent. Childhood  was  baptized  into  drunkenness.  And 
now,  in  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  years,  this  vice 
of  ages  has  almost   been  rooted  out.     In  a  moral  poinE 
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of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the  past  is  vanished.  A  new 
Ireland  has  started  into  life.  Ttiree  millions  of  her 
population  have  taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and 
instances  of  violating  the  pledge  are  very,  very  rare- 
The  great  national  anniversaries,  on  which  the  whole 
laboring  population  used  to  be  dissolved  in  excess,  are 
now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise  on  ardent 
spirits  has  now  been  diminished  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling.  History  records  no  revolution  like  this.  It  is 
the  grand  event  of  the  present  day.  Father  Matthew, 
the  leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks  far  above  tho 
heroes  and  statesmen  of  thp  cinnes.  As  Protestants, 
we  smile  at  tho  old  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
but  here  is  something  greater,  and  it  is  true.  However 
we  may  question  the  claims  of  her  departed  saints,  she 
has  a  living  minister,  if  he  may  be  judged  from  one 
work,  who  deserves  to  be  canonized,  and  whose  name 
should  be  placed  in  the  calendar  not  far  below  Apos- 
tles. And  is  this  an  age  m  which  to  be  skeptical  as  to 
radical  changes  in  society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the 
mass  of  men  from  brutal  ignorance  and  still  more  bruta! 
vice  .' 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  are  needed 
at  the  present  moment.  Our  city  is  growing,  and  we 
are  impatient  for  its  more  rapid  growth,  as  if  size  and 
numbers  were  happiness.  We  are  anxious  to  swell  our 
population.  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  what 
kind  of  a  population  we  are  to  gather  here  .'  Are  we 
so  blind  as  to  be  wilhng  and  anxious  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  ?  Are  we  willing  to  increase 
only  our  physical  comforts,  our  material  wealth  .''  Do 
we  not  know  that  great  cities  have  hitherto  drawn  to- 
gether the    Rbandoned  .''  have  bred  a  horde  of  ignorant, 
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profligate,  criminal  poor  '  have  been  deformed  by  the 
hoFiible  contiasts  of  luxury  and  famine,  of  splendoi  and 
abject  woe  ^  Do  we  not  know  that  among  the  indigent 
and  labonous  classes  of  great  cities  the  moitihty  is  leai- 
fii]l)  gieat  m  comparison  with  that  of  [he  couiitiy  ?  a  re- 
sult to  be  traced  to  the  pestilential  atmospheie  which 
these  people  breathe,  to  the  filth,  daikness,  and  damp- 
ness of  their  dwellings,  to  the  sufiering,  comfortless 
condition  of  their  childien,  and  to  the  gto-s  vices  which 
sprm^  up  Irom  ignorance  and  destitution  Do  we  want 
no  heitei  destiny  fot  this  our  deai  and  honoied  melio- 
pohs  '  "iou  wdl  not  suspect  me  ol  being  a  foe  to  whai 
are  called  improvements  Let  our  city  grow.  Let 
railroadb  connect  it  with  the  distant  Wet  Let  com- 
meicG  link  it  with  the  lemotest  last  But,  whilst  its 
wealth  and  numbeis  t;iow,  let  its  means  of  intelligence, 
rehgion,  mtue,  domestic  puiitj,  and  fialernal  union 
grow  iagtei  Let  us  be  more  anxious  for  moral  than 
physical  giowth  May  God  withhold  plo^pe^tJ,  unless 
It  IS  to  be  inspired,  hallowed,  ennobled  by  pubhc  spirit, 
by  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  by  inneasing 
concem  of  the  enlightened  and  opulent  lor  the  ignorant 
and  poor  '  If  prosperity  is  to  nariow  and  harden  us,  lo 
divide  us  into  castes  ot  high  md  low,  to  corrupt  the  rich 
by  extravagance  and  piide,  and  to  cieate  a  more  reck- 
less class  of  poor,  then  God  aveit  it  fiom  us  '  But  pios- 
perity  need  not  be  so  abused  It  admits  of  noble  uses 
It  maj  multiply  the  means  of  good  It  roaj  multiply 
teichers  of  tiuth  and  virtue  It  may  make  the  desert 
phces  of  societj  blossom  is  the  rose  To  this  end 
mav  our  piosperit}  be  con&ecrated  Thus  may  we  le- 
cjiiile  the  Author  of  all  good. 

How  we  may  accomplish  the  good  work  now  set  be- 
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fore  lis  I  Iiave  not  time  to  say.  1  vvoukl  only  ask  your 
atlentioii  to  one  raearis  of  improving  our  city,  to  which 
our  attention  is  particuIaHy  called  by  the  occasion  which 
has  brought  us  together.  I  refer  Co  the  Ministry  at 
Liarge.  The  reasons  of  tbis  instiii.iiion  are  too  obvious 
to  require  laboied  exposition  That  those  classes  of 
societj  wh[cii  enjoy  fewest  advantage  ol  education  pe- 
cdiaily  need  insltuction  and  the  voice  of  the  hving 
teachei  ,  tlut  those  whose  habiti,  conditions,  and  wants 
evclude  them,  in  effect,  from  o-ir  chuicbes  bhould  be 
\isited  in  their  homes  by  the  minisiera  of  Christianity, 
tilio  does  not  see  and  aclnowledge  '  If  we,  with  every 
means  ol  cultuie,  need  the  Chiistian  minisiiy,  the  poor 
need  it  more  Is  it  not  a  dutj,  and  should  we  not  le- 
jojce,  !o  send  foith  faithful,  enlightened  men  whose 
office  shall  be,  !o  sfipngtlien  those  whom  conupt  lu- 
fiucnces  aie  sweeping  hoiii  dulj  Hith  pecuhar  power, 
to  guide  those  who  have  no  othei  counselloi,  to  admon- 
ish and  tbeei  those  who  aie  piessed  with  heaviest  temp- 
tdtions,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  those  who  aie  almost 
uncon'icious  oi  then  mfeliectual  povieis,  to  bieathe  for- 
litudp  into  those  who  &uflei  most,  to  open  a  better  ttorld 
to  ihose  to  whom  this  world  is  darkened,  and,  above  all, 
(o  snatch  their  children  from  ruin,  to  protect  the-  young 
who  seem  borne  to  a  heritage  of  want  of  crime  ?  The 
ministry  devoted  to  these  offices  is,  undeniably,  a  wise, 
Chvistian,  noble  institution.  This  evening  you  are  call- 
ed to  contribute  to  its  support.  Do  so  cheerfully.  You 
are  not  called  to  uphold  a  plan  of  doubtful  charity,  or 
to  send  teachers  to  remote  regions,  where  years  of 
anxious  labor  must  be  spent  on  an  unbroken,  unthankful 
soil  before  ihe  fruit  can  appear.  You  are  invited  to 
sustain  an  institution  seated  in  the  heart  of  our  city,  and 
VOL.  VI,  !0 
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which,  as  you  know,  is  sending  (lie  waters  of  life  through 
our  own  population.  Its  chapels,  Sunday  schools,  li- 
braries, are  in  the  midst  of  you.  The  doors  to  which 
its  mhiisters  curry  counsel  and  consolation  are  near  your 
own.  You  see  iis  in.lttences  this  moment  in  these  child- 
ren. Its  aim  is,  to  remove  the  saddest  features  of  our 
civilization,  the  deep  corruplioo  of  great  cities  ;  and  in 
the  energy  which  it  now  puts  forth  we  have  a  pledge  of 
a  happier  era,  in  which  society  will  prosper  without  the 
terrible  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  its  members.  May  this 
good  work  go  on  and  spread,  and  may  future  genera- 
tions bless  us  for  saving  them  from  some  of  tbe  worst 
evils  which  darken  our  own  age  ! 

I  have  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the  general  topic 
suggested  by  this  occasion.  But  ihe  work  of  tbe  Min- 
istry for  the  Poor  has  brought  to  my  mind  solemn  and 
tender  thoughts,  which  I  know  you  will  not  think  foreign 
to  our  present  meeting,  and  which  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
my  own  spirit  to  express.  The  Ministry  at  Large  in 
this  city  was  chiefly  originated  and  established  by  one 
of  my  earliest,  dearest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes  not 
many  months  since  on  a  foreign  shore.  Allow  me  to 
pay  a  iribute  to  his  memory  ;  and  iu  doing  this  allow 
me  to  speak  with  the  freedom  of  friendship.  I  have 
not  labored  to  collect  materials  for  a  regular  history 
of  this  distinguished  man,  for  I  believe  that  I  shall  h4 
more  jnst  to  his  memory  in  giving  reminiscences  of  our 
long  intercourse  than  in  reporting  a  series  of  events.  I 
will  uU.er  with  all  simplicity  what  rises  to  my  memory, 
and  I  hope  that  the  clear  image  which  I  hear  of  my  de- 
parted friend  may  be  transferred  to  the  hearts  of  my 
hearers. 
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My  di,[uaiiiiaDce  with  Joseph  Tcciveki!  h  bL^  n 
about  [oriyseien  years  ago,  and  duung  luo'it  of  the 
time  which  has  since  ekpicd  ne  liveii  logeihe!  sa  brolh- 
ers,  commumcdting  thoughls,  leelnga  repioof=,  encout- 
agements,  with  a  faithfulness  not  often  suipasied  1 
think  of  him  with  pecuhai  pleasuie,  as  he  was,  peibaps, 
the  most  sigo'^l  examjle  wuhm  m)  remcmL  mce  of 
Inipiovement  ,  of  a  man  oieicoming  ( h  licle  and 
mal  mg  progress  undei  disadvantages  When  I  firit 
met  him  in  college  he  Ind  tl  e  innocnce  of  ciildhood  , 
he  was  s^mpilbiang,  jeieious,  witJioi  t  i  aniii  of  the 
iices  to  whii'b  youth  is  pioiie  but  he  did  not  seem  lo 
have  any  seiious  (lei^s  of  lilc  Ih  ee  jeTii  he  j  issed  ■ 
almost  as  a  holyday,  iinconscious  of  hio  piiniegcs,  un 
interested  in  his  severer  studies,  sun-endering  himself  to 
sportive  impulses,  which,  however  harmless  in  them- 
selves, consumed  ihe  hours  which  sliould  have  been 
given  to  toll.  How  often  has  he  spoken  to  me  with 
grief  and  compunction  of  his  early  wasted  life  !  In  his 
last  college  year  a  change  began,  and  the  remote  cause 
of  it  he  often  spoke  of  with  lively  sensibility.  His  moth- 
er, he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  She  had  instilled  into  him  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion with  a  mother's  love,  tempered  with  no  common 
wisdom.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  kliidiy  nature.  The 
religious  principle,  which  at  first  had  only  been  a  re- 
sfrainl  from  evil,  began  to  incite  to  good  ;  and  to  this 
the  progress  and  greatness  of  his  life  were  mainly  due. 
On  ieaving  college  he  gave  himself  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry ;  but,  with  the  unchaslened  i  neon  si  deration  of  his 
youth,  he  plunged  inio  its  duties  with  linle  preparation. 
The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  mortifications, 
most  painful  at  the   time,    but  of  which   he  ;)fierwards 
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spoke  as  a  merciful  discipline.  So  unpromising  was  the 
opening  of  a  career  of  singular  energy  and  usefulness. 

By  the  kind  ordination  of  Providence  he  was  settled 
in  a  small,  obscure  parisb,  which  offered  nothing  to 
gratify  ambition  or  to  dissipate  the  mind.  Years  passed 
in  a  life  which  we  should  call  monotonous,  but  whicii 
was  singularly  fitted  to  give  him  the  calmness  and  steadi- 
ness which  he  needed.  Here  he  became  a  student,  a 
faithful,  laborious  student,  and  accumulated  much  know- 
ledge, aod  devoted  no  httle  time  to  the  thorny  topics  of 
theology.  Thus  the  defects  of  his  early  intellectua! 
training  were  repaired,  and  his  faculties  sharpened  and 
invigorated. 

He  was  not,  however,  made  to  wear  out  Jife  in  such 
pui^ults.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  abstract  specula- 
tion. Had  he  given  himself  to  this,  he  would  never 
have  forced  his  way  to  new  or  great  views  Hi=  heart 
was  his  great  power.  To  his  moi'al  el  g  o  s  benevo- 
lent sentiments  he  owed,  chiefly,  the  ex;  ans  o  of  his 
intellectual  nature.  'Having  laid  a  good  So  nda  on  by 
study,  an  unerring  mstinci  taught  him  hat  study  w  i  not 
his  vocation.  His  heart  yearned  fo  ac  ve  f  fe  He 
became  more  and  more  penetrated  w  h  ll  e  m  er  es  and 
crimes  of  the  world.  As  he  sat  in  h  io  ely  study  the 
thought  of  what  men  endured  on  tlie  I  d  and  he  sea 
witlidrew  him  from  his  hooks.  He  as  res  s  hly  at- 
tracted towards  his  fellow-creatures,  by  ti  e  s  ffe  ngs, 
and,  still  more,  by  a  consciousness  that  theie  as  some- 
thing great  beneath  their  sufferings,  bj  a  j  npa  hj  with 
their  spiritual  wants.  His  study  win  lo*  looked  on  the 
sea;  and  the  wbiie  sail,  as  it  sttirled  the  hoiizon,  re- 
rninded  him  of  the  ignoiance  and  moral  perils  of  the 
sailor ;  aiid,  accordingly,  he  was  the  first  man  ia  the 
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touiln  to  mile  in  effort  foi  the  improiement  and  in 
stiuctioi  oi  thib  ckbs  ot  niei  The  ^otieiv  «hich  he 
in'ililLiied  foi  thi'i  pnd  ciid  not  answer  ili=  purpose  ,  for  he 
knew  iittle  or  nothing  of  the  people  he  wi&hod  to  sene, 
noi  WIS  the  coiimuiii^  then  awake,  as  it  now  is,  to  the 
woik  of  refoim  Biii  ihe  spirit  which  was  mo\ing  in 
him  K  IS  not  depressed  by  fidure  He  ^oon  give  him 
self  mth  zeal  to  the  miasionaiy  cause  ,  thought,  talked, 
«nd  wrote  about  it  with  chinctenstjc  energj  ,  and,  had 
not  farailv  iies  pieveiited,  would  have  devoted  himself, 
I  believe   to  the  seivice  of  the  heathen 

Whilst  the  paasion  foi  lo  iflict  n  lih  evil  was  strug- 
ghng  within  htm  his  health  failed,  and  for  a  lime  he  had 
leason  to  feir  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off"  fiom  usefulness 
But  the  same  gncioiib  Piovidence  which  had  oidained 
with  signal  kmdncis  the  events  oi  his.  past  existence  was 
guidmg  him  thiough  this  dark  passage  to  the  y  eat  spbeie 
and  pu  pose  of  1  s  1  fe  His  dtsea'-e  incapacitated  him 
for  ans  e  o  1  den  and  made  upon  bis  voic  e  bj  the 
pulpit.  He  fel  iha  i  e  must  ceabc  fiom  regular  pieich 
ing  ;  and     la      I  as  he  to  do  '     In  a  favored  hour 

the  tho  gh  ot  ie  o  ng  himsell  to  the  seivice  of  the 
poor  of  th  s  citj  e  e  ed  his  mmd,  ind  met  a  response 
within  which  gave  it  the  chaiacler  of  a  Divme  monition 
He  consulted  me  ,  and,  m  obedience  to  a  iong  rooted 
conviction,  that  society  needs  new  mmistnes  and  agen 
cies  for  its  redemption,  and  that  men  uispiied  with  self 
sacrificing  zea!  for  itb  tedemptioa  aie  God  s  best  g  fta  to 
the  world,  I  encouraged  his  iaith  and  hope 

At  first  he  enteicd  almost  trembbne^ly  the  houses  of 
the  poor  where  he  was  a  sliangci,  to  ofier  hifl  sjmpathj 
and  friendship.  But  "  the  sheep  knew  the  voice  of  the 
shepherd-^'    The  poor  recognized  by  instinct  their  friend. 
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and  from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of  singular  tender-, 
nes3  and  confidence  was  established  between  them. 
That  part  of  his  fife  I  well  remember,  for  he  came  often 
to  pour  into  my  ear  and  heart  his  experience  and  suc- 
cess. I  well  remember  the  effect  which  contact  with 
the  poor  produced  on  his  mind.  He  bad  \ovnd  them 
when  he  knew  little  of  them,  when  their  distresses  came 
to  him  through  the  imagination.  But  he  was  a  proof 
that  no  speculation  or  imagination  can  do  the  work  of 
actual  knowledge.  So  deep  was  the  sympathy,  so  in- 
tense the  interest,  which  the  poor  excited  In  him,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  new  fountain  of  love  bad  been  opened 
within  him.  No  favorite  of  fortune  could  have  repaired 
to  a  palace,  where  the  rays  of  royal  favor  were  to  be 
centred  on  him,  with  a  more  eager  spirit  and  quicker 
step  than  our  friend  hastened  to  the  abodes  of  want  in 
the  darkest  alleys  of  our  city.  How  often  have  I  stood 
humbled  before  the  deep  spiritual  love  which  burst  from 
him  in  those  free  communications  which  few  enjoyed 
beside  myself.  I  cannot  forget  one  evening,  when,  in 
conversing  with  the  late  Dr.  Follen  and  myself  on  the 
claims  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  c  old-hear  ted  n  ess  of  so- 
ciety, he  not  only  deeply  moved  us,  but  filled  us  with 
amazement,  by  his  depth  of  feeling  and  energy  of  utter- 
ance ;  nor  can  I  forget  how,  when  he  left  us,  I)r.  Fol- 
len, a  man  fitted  by  bib  own  spirit  to  judge  of  greatness, 
said  to  me,  "  He  is  a  great  man." 

This  strong  love  for  his  fcSlow- creatures  was  not  a 
wild  enthusiasm.  It  was  founded  on  clear,  deliberate 
perception  of  the  spiritual  natme,  the  immortal  destina- 
tion, of  every  human  being.  Whoever  discerns  truly 
and  feels  deeply  this  greatness  of  humanity,  this  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God,  must,  indeed,  pass  for  an  enthusiast 
in    ih«  jiieijeni   day  ;  foj    ouf  btjid  of  s.o''!Lty  is,  in   h 
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great  degree,  a  denial  of  the  higher  rights,  claims,  and 
destinies  of  a  human  being. 

It  was  this  love  lor  the  poor  which  gave  to  our  friend's 
kbois  their  efticacj,  which  made  his  ministry  a  living 
thing  iiid  which  Rive  it  peipetuity.  This  house  and 
oui  othei  ehapeh  had  then  foundation  in  this  love.  He 
could  Dft  be  kept  f  ona  the  poor.  Cold,  storms,  sick- 
ness, seieie  pnin,  could  not  shut  him  up  at  home.  Noth- 
ing but  bis  domestic  ties  prevented  him  from  taking  tip 
his  abode  among  the  indigent.  He  would  soraetinies 
say,  that,  eould  he,  on  leaving  the  world,  choose  his 
sphere,  it  would  be  ihdt  ol  a  nnnntering  spirit  to  the 
poor  5  and  it  the  spiiiti  of  depiiied  good  mea  return  to 
our  woild,  his,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  found  in  the  haunta 
of  want  and  woe  In  this,  as  I  baie  already  said,  there 
w^s  no  bhndmg  enthusiasm  He  •'iw  distinctly  the  vices 
which  are  olten  lound  dmong  the  poor,  their  craft,  and 
sloth,  and  ingiatitude  His  mmiitrj  was  carried  on  in 
the  niid'^t  of  then  fiequenl  fillh  and  i ecklessness.  The 
coaisest  reihiies  pressed  him  on  e/ery  side.  These 
were  not  th"  scenes  to  make  an  enthusiast.  But  amidst 
tliesL  he  saw,  now  the  taintPi  'signs  now  the  triumphs,  of 
a  divine  virtue.  It  was  his  delight  to  relate  examples  of 
patience,  disinterestedness,  piety,  amidst  severest  suffer- 
ings. These  taught  him,  that,  in  the  poorest  hovels,  he 
was  walking  among  immortals,  and  his  faith  in  the  di- 
vinity within  the  sou!  turned  his  ministry  into  joy. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  has  sometimes  been  called  the  found- 
er of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  If  by  this  language  be 
meant  that  he  first  planned  and  established  a  distinct 
ministry  for  the  poor,  the  language  is  incorrect.  Before 
his  time  there  had  been  men  who  had  devoted  tliem- 
selves  exclusively  and  faithfully  to  the  religious  instrue- 
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tion  of  cliose  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  ordinary 
places  of  worship.  His  merit  lay  in  giving  a  new  life 
10  ihe  work,  in  showing  what  it  could  do,  in  raising  it 
from  neglect  to  a  higli  place  among  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  world,  and  in  awakening  new  hopes  of 
the  improvement  of  what  had  been  looked  on  as  the 
hopeless  portion  of  society.  The  greatest  benefactors 
i>f  men  are,  not  so  much  those  who  discover  or  contrive 
wholly  original  and  untried  modes  of  action,  as  those 
who  seize  oti  familiar  means  or  agencies  and  exalt  them 
into  new  powers.  Our  friend  had  hardly  entered  into 
his  ministry  when  he  discovered  its  capacities.  He  saw 
that  it  opened  a  sphere  of  usefulness  which  had  hardly 
been  dreamed  of.  Wiih  prophetic  fahh,  be  threw  into 
it  his  whole  soul ;  and  his  example  and  success  raised 
up  others  to  confide  in  and  to  wield  the  same  power. 
He  may  thus  be  said,  in  an  important  sense,  to  have 
established  this  ministry.  Through  him  it  has  taken  root 
in  men's  faith.  It  has  passed,  with  all  the  energy  which 
lie  imparted  to  it,  into  other  hands,  and  is  seen  and  felt 
to  deserve  a  place  among  our  permanent  institutions. 
Much  of  this  success  was,  undoubtedly,  due  to  his 
singleness  of  heart ;  but  much,  also,  to  his  clear  insight 
into  the  principles  of  human  nature  which  rendered  the 
poor  open  to  good  influences,  and  into  the  means  by 
which  human  beings  in  their  condition  may  be  most 
effectually  approached. 

In  carrying  on  this  great  work  Dr.  Tuckerman  did 
not  stand  alone.  He  received  important  aids  from 
sympathizing  friends.  He  began  his  labors  uuder  the 
patronage  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  At 
length,  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  at  Large 
and  to  extend  its  operation,  a  union,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a 
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Frnternily,  of  several  churches  in  the  city  was  formeiS, 
to  take  this  iniportaat  work  under  its  guidance  and  care. 
Tliere  were  some  among  us  who  liad  come  to  feel  that 
a  Christian  church  was  established  not  onlj  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  its  own  members,  hut  for  the  general  cause  of 
Christianity  ;  and  that  it  was  especially  bound  to  extend 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  such 
families  or  indii-iduals  in  its  neighbourhood  as,  from 
poverty,  or  any  oiher  causes,  were  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  In  conformity 
to  this  idea  the  Fraternity  was  formed,  on  a  simple  but 
efficient  plan.  In  each  of  the  churches  disposed  to  co- 
operate for  the  support  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  a  branch- 
association  is  estabhshed,  the  members  of  which  con- 
tiibute  to  this  work  accoidmg  to  iheii  mems  or  sense  of 
dut),  and  which  is  represented  in  a  cential  hoard,  to 
nhose  discietioii  the  management  of  the  whole  concern 
IS  mtiusted  By  this  airangement  taiious  good  ends 
are  accomplished  The  Ministiy  of  the  Pooi  has  be- 
come linked  with  <ui  mo'-t  impoitant  religious  institu- 
tion, and  m^)  be  hoped  to  paitike  of  the  duiabJeness 
of  the  legular  ramistrj  The  churches,  are  knit  together 
by  a  new  bond,  not  one  of  creeds,  or  tribunals,  or  organi- 
zations to  accumulate  power,  but  the  holy  bond  of  chari- 
ty ;  and,  stiU  more,  they  are  brougiit  lo  recognize  dis- 
tinctly and  practically  their  obligation  to  look  beyond 
themselves,  and  to  labor  for  the  extension  of  Christian 
truth  and  virtue. 

This  association  gave  but  a  small  .salary  to  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  but  he  desired  nothing  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  save  him  from  debt ;  and  this  he  did  desire. 
On  this  point  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  so  much  so 
that  a  notice  of  him  would  be  imperfect  in  which  this 
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trait  should  he  omitled.  He  shrunk  from  tha  siigJitest 
pecuoiaiy  eoibavrassiniant  as  au  iotolarable  evil.  "  Owe 
no  man  any  llmig,"  was  a  jjrecejit  whicli  lie  kept  m 
sight  in  all  his  doiiiesuc  anangemenls  ;  and,  by  Jiis  strict 
economy  and  wise  providence,  lie  was  able  to  spend  a 
long  ille  and  bring  up  a  large  family  wiliiout  once  an- 
ticipating his  income  and  without  conlracting  a  debt. 
Some  of  his  friends,  of  looser  habits,  received  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  reproof  in  this  respect  from  his  counsel 
and  example. 

As  to  the  great  ideas  which  ruled  over  and  gnided  his 
ministry,  and  as  to  the  details  of  his  operations,  they 
may  be  gathered  best  from  the  Reports  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  to  the  societies  under  whose  pat- 
ronage he  acted.  He  pubhshed,  indeed,  a  volume  on 
this  subject  ;  but  it  is  hardly  wortliy  of  his  abilities  or 
bis  cause.  It  was  prepared  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
ease, when  his  constitution  was  so  exhausted  by  exces- 
sive labor  that  he  nas  compelled  lo  foiego  ail  out-door 
duties  He  wrote  it  with  a  motbid  impatience,  as  if  he 
might  be  take Q  awaj  before  giiingitto  the  world  It 
ought,  in  iiuth,  lo  be  legnided  as  an  eUemporaneous 
eifusion  It  was  huriied  through  the  pi  ess  whdst  the 
friends  whom  he  hid  consulted  weie  hoping  that  it  was 
undergoing  a  patient  leviaion  Thus  ha-itily  composed, 
It  was  necessarily  diffuse,  a  fault  which  m^iks  his  most 
careful  writings  It  might  indeed,  hire  been  compress 
cd  to  half  the  size ,  ind,  as  might  be  expected,  it  fell 
almost  dead  horn  the  press  This  scie  tinl  he  bore 
with  gieat  equanimity  ,  but  he  felt  it  deepjj  The  sad- 
dest words  I  heard  fiom  him  m  his  sickness  were  those 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regrets  at  having  precipitated 
ihis  publication. 
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from  their  Creator.  On  the  coTtiary,  he  felt  God's 
presence  ia  the  nasTow,  comfortless  dwelling  ol  the  pooi 
as  he  felt  it  nowhere  else. 

His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  spiiitua],  immoiul 
nature  of  the  poor  gave  to  all  his  mtercourse  a  chaiac- 
ter  of  tenderness  and  respect.  He  spoke  to  them  pkin- 
ly,  boldly,  but  still  as  to  the  childtcn  of  the  'iarae  infi- 
nite Father.  He  trusted  in  man's  moral  iiatuie,  how- 
ever bruised  and  crushed  ;  he  Viat,  s^ure  that  no  heait 
could  resist  him,  if  he  could  but  convince  it  of  his  sin- 
cere brotherly  concern.  One  rule  he  observed  almost 
too  instinctively  to  make  it  a  rule.  He  ahvays  spoke 
encouragingly.  He  felt  that  the  weight  under  which  the 
poor  man's  s'pirit  was  already  sinking  needed  no  addi- 
tion from  the  harshness  of  his  spiritual  guide.  He  went 
forth  in  the  power  of  brotherly  love,  and  found  it  a  di- 
vine armor.  On  tliis  point  too  much  cannot  be  said. 
The  city  of  Boston  has  the  honor,  above  all  cities,  of 
proving  how  much  can  he  accomplished  by  a  generous, 
afTectionate  mode  of  speech  and  action  among  those 
classes  of  society  which  it  has  hcan  thought  can  only 
be    reached    by    menace,    sternness,   and    terror.     Dr. 
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Tuckerman  and  his  successors,  in  ihelr  intercourse  with 
the  poor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  labors  among 
seamen,  have  taugdt  us  that  men,  in  the  most  unprom- 
ising condiiions,  are  to  be  treated  as  men  ;  that  under 
coarse  jackets,  and  even  rags,  may  be  found  tender  and 
noble  hearts  ;  and  that  the  heart,  even  when  hardened, 
still  responds  to  the  voice  of  a  true  friend  and  brother. 
The  horrible  thought,  that  certain  portions  of  society 
are  to  be  kept  down  by  appeals  to  their  superstition  and 
fear,  has  here  received  a  refutation  very  cheering  to  the 
friends  of  humanity.  Dr.  Tuckerman  carried  among 
Uie  poor  his  own  highest  views  of  religion,  and  often 
spoke  to  me  of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. He  was,  indeed,  too  wise  a  man  to  give  them  . 
in  an  abstract  form,  or  in  technical  language.  They 
were  steeped  in  his  heart  before  they  found  their  way  to 
his  lips  ;  and,  flowing  warm  and  fresh  from  this  foun- 
tain, they  were  drunk  in  as  hving  waters  by  the  thirsty 
souls  of  the  poor. 

A  great  secret  of  Dr.  Tuckermau's  success  lay  in 
his  strong  interest  in  individuals.  It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  act  on  masses  by  general  methods  ;  he  threw  his 
soul  into  particular  cases.  Every  sufferer  whom  lie 
visited  seemed  to  awaken  in  him  a  special  affection  and 
concern.  I  retnemher  well  the  language  which  he  once 
used  in  regard  to  a  man  who  had  gone  far  astray.  He 
said  to  me  with  deep  emotion,  "I  want  that  man's  soul; 
I  must  save  hira."  He  made  the  worst  feel  that  they 
had  a  friend,  and  by  his  personal  interest  linked  them 
anew  with  their  race. 

Let  me  add  another  explication  of  his  success.  Ha 
sought  for  something  to  love  in  all.  He  seized  on  any 
thing  good  which  might  remain  In  the  fallen   spirit ;  on 
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any  domestic  afl'ectioii,  any  generous  feeling,  which 
might  have  escaped  die  wreclt  of  the  character.  If  he 
could  but  touch  one  chord  of  love,  one  lender  recollec- 
tion of  home,  one  feeling  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the 
past,  no  matter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  and  tooli  cour- 
age, like  tlie  good  physician  who,  in  watching  over  the 
rlrowDed,  detects  a  flutter  of  tlie  pulse,  or  the  feeblest 
sign  of  life.  His  hope  in  such  cases  tended  to  fulfil  it- 
self. His  tones  awakened  a  like  hope  in  the  fallen. 
"  He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench  the 
smoking  flax." 

He  began  his  ministry  expecting  to  accomplish  his 
work  by  visiting  and  conversation,  and  this  he  always 
relied  on  as  the  most  important  means  of  usefulness. 
But  he  soon  found  that  social  worship  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  this  was  a  want  of  human  nature  ;  that 
the  poor,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  leaving  their 
homes  and  coming  together  in  decent  apparel  for  the 
worship  of  God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and  that 
in  this  way  they  could  be  brought  most  effectually  to 
act  on  one  another  for  C,ood  He  therefore  resumed 
preaching,  though  unequal  to  the  eliort  The  effect  of 
this  new  situation  in  awakenmg  hi~,  powers  as  a  preach- 
er was  striking.  In  his  sermons  wiitien  for  common 
congregations  he  had  nevcL  been  verj  attractive  ;  but 
his  free,  extemporaneous,  fervent  address  drew  round 
liim  a  crowd  of  poor  who  hong  on  his  lips  ;  and  those 
who  were  not  poor  were  moved  by  his  fervent  utter- 
ance. His  idea  of  preaching  underwent  a  great  change. 
Whilst  abstaining  from  pubUc  complaint,  he  would  in 
private  mourn  over  the  lifeless  discussions  of  the  pulpit, 
which  too  often  make  the  church  cold  as  the  grave. 

His  influence  over  the  poor  was  a  good  deal  increased 
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social  life.  The  truth  is,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work- 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  day,  or  of  a  few 
years,  but  of  hfe.  He  wanted  to  grow  old  and  die  in  it. 
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On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckennan  agreed  in  opinion 
and  feeling  with  all  who  visit  and  labor  for  tile  poor. 
He  fell  thdt  the  poverty  of  our  city  was  doe  chiefly  to 
Intemperance,  and  that  this  enhances  infinitely  the  woes 
of  a  destitute  condition.  A  poor  family  into  which  this 
vice  had  not  found  its  way  was  a  privileged  place  in  his 
sight.  Poverty  without  drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to 
rank,  as  an  evil,  by  the  side  of  that  which  drunkenness 
had  generated.  If  there  was  one  of  our  citizens  whom 
he  honored  as  eminently  (he  friend  of  the  poor,  it  was 
that  unwearied  phiianthropist  who,  whiht  his'  heart  and 
hands  are  open  to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has  selected, 
as  his  peculiar  care,  the  cause  of  Temperance-*  Dr. 
Tuckerman's  spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, as  the  ancient  prophets  under  the  burden  of  the 
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woes  which  ihey  were  sent  to  denounce.  The  fumes 
of  a  distillery  weie,  to  his  keen  feelings,  more  noisome 
and  deadly  ihan  the  vapors  of  putrefaction  and  pesti- 
lence. He  looked  on  a  shop  for  vending  ardent  spirits 
as  he  would  have  looked  on  a  pitfall  opening  into  hell. 
At  the  sight  of  men  who,  under  ail  our  present  lights, 
are  growing  rich  by  spreading  these  poisons  ihroiigh  the 
land,  he  felt,  I  doubt  not,  how  the  curses  of  the  lost  and 
the  groans  of  ruined  wives  and  children  were  rising  up 
against  them.  I  know,  for  I  have  heard,  the  vehemence 
of  entreaty  with  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  sometimes  ap- 
proached the  intemperate,  and  he  has  often  related  to 
me  his  persevering  efforts  for  their  recovery.  Could  he 
have  bequeathed  to  ihr  sober  and  Christian  part  of  this 
city  and  Commonwealth  his  intense  convictions  in  regard 
to  this  vice,  it  would  soon  be  repressed  ;  the  sanction 
of  public  authority  would  no  longer  be  given  to  its  de- 
testable haunts  ;  one  chief  source  of  the  miseries  of  our 
civilization  would  be  dried  up. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  labors  was  not 
confined  to  this  city  or  country.  His  Reports  found 
their  way  to  Europe,  and  awakened  similar  exertions. 
When  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  cross  the  ocean 
not  many  years  since,  he  met  in  England  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  kindred  spirits.  His  society  was  coveted  by 
the  good  and  eminent,  and  his  experience  listened  lo 
with  profound  respect.  It  was  his  happiness  to  meet 
there  Rammohmi  Roy.  I  was  informed  by  a  friend, 
who  was  present  at  their  interviews,  that  this  wise  and 
great  Hindoo,  whose  oriental  courtesy  overflowed  to- 
wards all,  still  distinguished  our  countryman  by  tlie 
affectionate  veneration  with  which  he  embraced  him. 
!■?  F'-sTtce  he  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the 
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Baron  Dogerando,  the  distinguished  philosopher  and 
philanthropist,  whose  extensive  and  profound  researches 
into  poverty,  and  into  the  means  of  its  prevention  or 
cure,  have  left  him  no  rival,  whether  in  the  present  or 
past  limes.  This  virtuous  man,  whose  single  name  is 
enough  to  redeem  France  from  the  reproach,  sometimes 
thrown  on  her,  of  indifference  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
has  testified,  in  private  letters  and  in  his  writings,  his 
high  consideration  for  the  character  and  labors  of  our 
departed  friend.  In  truth,  Dr.  Tuckerman's  influence 
is  now  felt  on  both  sides  the  ocean  ;  and  his  name,  hnked 
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everlasting  kingdom,  endure  for  ages.  Our  friend  has 
left  a  name  to  live;  —  not  that  a  name  is  worth  an 
anxious  thought;  —  hut  ihe  ambiiious,  who  mistake  for 
it  the  shout  of  a  brief  day,  may  be  usefully  reminded 
that  it  is  the  meed  of  those  who  are  toiling  in  obscure 
paths,  and  on  whom  they  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a 
passing  thought.  Dr.  Tuckerman  was  not  wholly  raised 
above  this  motive;  and  who  of  us  is.'  But  his  work 
was  incomparably  dearer  to  him  than  renown  ;  be  toiled 
for  years  without  dreaming  of  the  reputation  it  was  to 
bestow ;  and  in  that  season  of  small  things  he  used  to 
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say,  thill,  if  the  rich  and  great  who  Iielped  to  sustain 
him  could  imderslaiid  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his 
calling,  they  would  covet  it  themselves,  and  choose  to 
partake  the  toil  which  they  deputed  to  another. 

There  was  one  testimony  to  his  usefulness  which  gave 
lijm  pleasure,  and  that  was  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  went  among  the 
poor  to  serve  the  purposes  of  no  seel,  but  to  breathe 
into  them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in 
all  sects  he  found  hearty  well-wishers,  and  perhaps  he 
left  on  none  of  us  a  deeper  impression  of  his  piety  than 
on  those  with  whose  peculiarities  he  had  least  com- 
munion. 

Among  the  propitious  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Tuckerman  1  ought  not  to  pass  over  his  domestic  ties. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  each  of  these  connexions 
gave  him  an  invaluable  friend.  I  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  his  last  wife,  with  whom  a  large  part  of 
his  life  was  spent,  and  I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
her  singular  worth.  Her  reserve  and  shrinking  deiicacy 
threw  a  veil  over  her  beautiful  character.  She  was  little 
known  beyond  her  home  ;  but  there  she  silently  spread 
around  her  that  soft,  pure  light  the  preciousness  of  which 
is  never  fully  understood  till  it  is  quenched.  The  good 
Providence  which  adapts  blessings  to  our  wants  was 
particularly  manifested  in  giving  to  our  friend  such  a 
companion.  Her  calm,  gentle  wisdom,  her  sweet  hu- 
mility, her  sympathy,  which,  though  tender,  was  loo 
serene  to  disturb  her  clear  perceptions,  fitted  her  to  act 
instinctively,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  either 
party,  on  his  more  sanguine,  ardent  mind.  She  was 
truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a  tranquillizing  influence 
too  mildly  to  be  thought  of,  and  therefore  more  sure. 
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The  blow  which  took  hei-  from  him  left  a  wound  which 
time  coitid  not  heal.  Had  his  strength  been  continued, 
BO  that  he  could  have  gone  from  the  bouse  of  mourning 
to  the  haunts  of  poverty,  he  would  have  escaped,  foi'  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement. 
But  a  few  minutes'  walk  in  the  street  now  sent  him 
wearied  home.  There  the  loving  eye  which  had  so  long 
brightened  at  his  entrance  was  to  shed  its  mild  beam  on 
him  no  more.  There  the  voice  that  had  daily  inquired 
into  his  labors,  and  like  another  conscience  had  whisp' 
ered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still.  There  the  sympathy 
which  had  pressed  with  tender  hand  his  aching  head, 
and  by  its  nm'sing  care  had  postponed  the  hour  of  ex- 
haustion and  disease,  was  gone.  He  was  not,  indeed) 
left  alone ;  for  filial  love  and  reverence  spared  no  sooth- 
ing offices  ;  but  these,  though  felt  and  spoken  of  as  most 
precious,  could  not  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  re» 
moved.  This  great  loss  produced  no  burst  of  grief.  It 
was  a  still,  deep  sorrow,  the  feehng  of  a  mighty  void, 
the  last  burden  which  the  spirit  can  cast  off.  His  at- 
tachment to  life  from  this  moment  sensibly  deoiined.  In 
seasons  of  peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone. 
He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  spoke  to  me  more  than  once  of  the  solace  which  he 
had  found  in  it,  as  what  I  in  my  more  favored  lot  could 
not  comprehend.  He  heard  her  voice  from  another 
world,  and  his  anticipations  of  that  world,  always  strong, 
became  now  more  vivid  and  touching. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  iilustraie  the  singulai'  social 
virtues  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  is,  however,  true,  that, 
in  his  casual  intercourse  with  strangers,  he  did  not  make 
BH  favorable  an  impression  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  man.     He  seemed,  to  those  who  saw  him 
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Beldom,  too  self-conscious.  His  excitable  temperament 
sometimes  hurried  him  into  extravagance  of  speech.  His 
feelings  sometimes  prevailed  over  his  judgment.  He 
wanted  &kil!  to  detect  the  point  beyond  which  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  hearer  could  not  follow  him,  so  that  he  sorae- 
limeb  seemed  to  exact  undue  attention.  The  truth  is, 
'  irnan  nature,  even  in  very  good  men,  is  dispropor- 
tioned,  imperfect.  We  sometimes  express  our  wonder 
at  the  meetmg  of  elements  so  incongruous  in  the  same 
chaiacter.  But  is  there  one  of  us  so  advanced  as  not 
10  know  fiom  inward  experience  the  contradictions  of 
the  human  soul .''  It  is  cheering  to  think  how  little  our 
fiust  in  superior  goodness  is  impaired  by  these  partial 
obscurations.  No  man,  perhaps,  saw  more  distinctly 
than  myself  the  imperfections  of  the  good  man  of  whom 
I  speak.  But  my  confidence  in  his  great  virtues  was  as 
firm  as  if  he  had  been  faultless.  There  was  a  genuine- 
ness in  his  love,  his  disinterestedness,  of  which  I  had  no 
more  doubt  than  of  his  existence.  If  ever  man  gave 
himself  sincerely  to  the  service  of'  his  race,  it  was  he. 
—  I  have  made  these  remarks  because  I  have  long 
questioned  the  morality  and  wisdom  of  the  prevalent 
style  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  dead.  I  fear  we 
give  a  suspiciousness  to  our  delineations  of  our  friends 
by  throwing  over  them  the  hues  of  unreal  perfection.  I 
hold  no  man  to  be  worthy  of  eulogy  who  cannot  afford 
to  be  spoken  of  as  he  was,  who,  after  the  worst  is 
known,  cannot  inspire  reverence  and  love, 
■  I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Tuckerraan  in  relation  to  his 
fellow- ere  at  II  res ;  I  should  wfong  him  greatly  if  I  did 
not  speak  of  him  in  his  highest  relations.  In  these  the 
beauty  of  bis  character  was  most  apparent  to  those  who 
saw  farthest  into  his  heart.     Others  admired  his  philan- 
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ihropy  ;  lo  me  his  piety  was  more  impressive.  It  ■par- 
took of  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  but  was  calmer,  wiser, 
purer,  than  his  other  emotions.  It  was  simple,  free, 
omnipresent,  coming  out  in  unaffected  utterance,  color- 
ing his  common  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  giving 
strength  and  elevation  to  all  his  virtues.  It  was  such 
a  pieiy  as  might  be  expected  from  its  ear!y  history,  a 
piety  breathed  from  the  lips  and  caught  from  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  an  excellent  mother. 

His  religion  was  of  the  most  enlarged,  liberal  char- 
acter. He  did  not  shut  himself  up  even  in  Cliristiao- 
ity.  He  took  a  lively  inlerest  in  the  testimony  borne 
to  God  by  nature,  and  in  the  strivings  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy after  divine  truth.  But  Christianity  was  his  rock, 
his  defence,  his  nutriment,  his  life.  He  understood  the 
character  of  Jesus  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  felt  the  need 
of  his  "  glad  tidings."  He  had  been  a  faithful  student 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  once  thought  of  pre- 
paring a  work  on  Jewish  antiquhies.  But  his  growing 
reverence  for  the  New  Testament  led  him  to  place  a 
vast  distance  between  it  and  the  ancient  Scriptures.  At 
one  period  of  his  ministry,  when  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  poor  compelled  him  to  forego  study  entirely,  I 
recollect  his  holding  up  to  me  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the 
■Four  Gospels,  and  his  saying,  that  here  was  his  library, 
that  Christ's  history  was  his  theology,  and  that  in  the 
morning  he  snatched  a  moment  for  this,  when  he  could 
find  time  for  nothing  else. 

Hebgion  in  different  individuals  manifests  itself  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  In  him  it  shone  forth  peculiarly  in  faith 
or  filial  trust,  and  in  gratitude.  His  faith  in  God  was 
unbounded.  It  never  wavered,  never  seemed  to  under- 
go a   momentary  eclipse.      I  have  seen  him  under  an 
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affliction  which  in  a  few  days  wrought  in  his  appearance 
the  change  of  years  ;  aod  his  trust  was  like  a  rock,  his 
submission  entire.  Much  as  lie  saw  of  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  life,  no  doubt  of  the  merciful  purposes  of 
God  crossed  his  mind.  Some  ray  of  Divine  goodness 
streamed  forth  from  the  darkest  trials  and  events.  Un- 
doubtedly his  own  love  for  the  poor  helped  him  to  com- 
prehend, as  few  do,  how  God  loved  them.  The  whole 
creation  spoke  to  him  of  the  paternal  character  and  in- 
finite glory  of  its  Author.  His  filial  piety  called  forth 
in  him  powers  ivhich  would  otherwise  have  slumbered. 
He  was  naturally  wanting  in  the  poetical  element.  He 
had  little  relish  for  music  or  the  fine  arts,  and  took  no 
great  pleasure  in  the  higher  works  of  imagination.  But 
his  piety  opened  his  eye,  ear,  heart,  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God  ia  his  works,  revealed  the  beauty  which 
surrounded  him,  and  in  this  way  became  a  source  of 
sublime  joy.  On  sucli  a  mind  religious  controversies 
could  take  but  a  slight  hold.  He  outgrew  them,  and 
hardly  seemed  lo  know  that  they  existed.  That  which 
pervades,  tranquillizes,  and  exalts  the  souls  of  all  Chris- 
tians he  understood  ;  and  in  his  busy  life,  which  carried 
him  fcom  his  study,  he  was  willing  to  understand  nothing 
more. 

Congenial  with  this  cheerful  faith  was  the  spirit  of 
gratitude.  In  this  he  was  probably  the  more  eminent 
because  it  was  favored  by  his  temperament.  He  was 
naturally  happy.  There  were  next  to  no  se^ds  of 
gloom,  depression,  in  his  nature.  Life,  as  he  first  knew 
it,  was  bright,  joyous,  unclouded  ;  and  to  this  cause 
mainly  the  volatility  of  his  early  years  was  to  be  as- 
cribed. As  the  magnet  searches  out  and  gathers  round 
itself  the  scattered  ore  with  which  it  has  alfioity,  so  his 
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spirit  selected  and  attached  instincdvely  to  itself  the 
more  cheerful  views  of  Providence.  In  such  a  nature 
piety  naturally  took  the  form  of  gratitude-  Thanks 
were  the  common  breathings  of  his  spirit.  His  lot 
seemed  to  him  among  the  most  favored  on  earth.  His 
hlessings  did  not  wail  to  be  recalled  to  his  thoughts  hy 
ii  set,  labored  search.  They  started  up  of  themselves, 
and  stood  before  him  robed  in  celestial  hght  by  associ- 
ation with  the  Goodness  which  bestowed  them. 

F  I  1  f  his   piety  naturally  grew  up 

gress,  happiness,  more   un- 

others.     The  other  world 

brightness  over  the  present. 

I    1  1     p  1       hrew  a  brightness  over  the 

p   'ience  of  God's   goodness 

f      larger  goodness  hereafter. 

H  Id     Ik       h  11  ng  heart,  anu  'n  the  most 

g  1  f  tality,   of  heaven,  oi   ..jw 

f    d       I  h    his    language  was  such  as 

d  11  Iways  join   in.      The  coo- 

i  f        y  good  men  throws  occa- 

1     I     d  1      f       G,     But  no  cioud  seemed 

1       I       p      p  ot  that  he  was  unconscious 

I  lie  thought  of  approaching 

I  fi        P  i  1        of  merit ;  such  a  feehng 

d  1      m    d      But  it  v^as  so  natural  to  him 

J  J    h  f        d     constant  goodness  was  so 

d       d  CI  p  so  accordant  with  his  ex. 

phi  o  him  as  a  reality  without 

1         d       J    ff         i    1     1  e  faith  and  hope  of  most 

m  q 

In  his  last  sickness  his  character  came  out  in  all  its 
beauty.     He  bad  not  wholly  lost  the  natural  love  of 
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life.  At  limes,  when  unpromising  symptoms  seemed  fo 
be  giving  way,  he  would  use  ihe  means  of  recovery 
with  hope.  But  generally  he  felt  himself  a  dying  man, 
whose  chief  work  was  finished,  who  had  Utile  to  do  with 
the  world  but  to  leave  it.  I  have  regretted  that  1  did 
not  take  notes  of  some  of  his  conversations.  It  was 
unsafe  for  him  to  talk,  as  the  least  excitement  increased 
his  burning  fever  ;  but  when  I  would  start  an  interesting 
topic  a  flood  of  thoughts  would  rush  into  his  mind  and 
compel  him  lo  give  them  utterance.  The  future  state 
was,  of  course,  often  present  to  him  ;  and  his  concep- 
tions of  t!ie  soul's  life  and  progress,  in  its  new  and  near- 
er relations  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  just  made  per- 
fect, seemed  to  transport  him,  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
darkness  and  pains  of  his  present  lot.  To  show  that 
there  was  no  morbidness  in  these  views,  I  ought  to  ob- 
serve that  they  were  mingled  witli  the  natural  tastes  and 
feelings  which  had  grown  from  bis  past  life.  In  hia 
short  seasons  of  respite  from  exhaustion  and  suffering 
he  would  talk  with  interest  of  the  more  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  would  seek  recreation  in  books  which 
had  formerly  entertained  him.  He  was  the  same  man 
as  in  health,  with  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  his  ele- 
vaiioii  of  mind.  He  had  always  taken  great  pleasure 
in  the  writings  of  the  moralists  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
the  last  book  I  put  into  his  hands  was  Cicero's  Tus- 
culan  Questions,  which  he  read  with  avidity  and  delight. 
So  comprehensive  wag  his  spirit,  that,  whilst  Christ  was 
his  hope,  and  Christian  perfection  his  aspiration,  he  still 
rejoiced  to  discern  in  the  great  Roman,  on  whom  Chris- 
tian truth  had  not  yet  dawned,  sach  deep  reverence  for 
the  majesty  of  virtue.  As  might  he  expected,  "  His 
ruKng  passion  was  strong  in  death,"     To  the  last  mo- 
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meat  of  my  iatercourse  with  him  the  poor  were  in  his 
heart,  As  lie  had  given  them  his  life,  so  death  could 
not  divide  him  from  them. 

One  affecting  view  remains  to  be  given.  Dr.  Tuck- 
ermaii  was  a  martyr  to  his  cause.  That  his  life  was 
shortened  by  excessive  toll  cannot  be  doubted.  His 
friends  forewarned  him  of  this  result.  He  saw  the  dai;- 
ger  himself,  and  once  and  again  resolved  to  diminish 
his  labors  ;  but  when  he  retreated  from  the  poor  they 
followed  liim  to  his  iiouse,  and  he  could  not  resist  their 
supplicating  looks  and  tones.  To  my  earnest  and  fre- 
quent remonstrance  on  this  point  he  at  times  replied, 
that  his  ministry  might  need  a  victim,  that  labors  beyond 
his.  strength  might  be  required,  to  show  what  it  was  ca- 
pable of  effecting,  and  tliat  he  was  wilhng  to  suffer  and 
to  die  for  the  cause.  Living  thus,  he  grew  prematurely 
old.  His  walks  became  more  and  more  narrow.  Then 
he  was  imprisoned  at  home.  The  prostration  of  strenglli 
was  followed  by  a  racking  cough  and  burning  fever. 
As  we  have  seen,  his  last  sickness  was  a  bright  testi- 
mony to  his  piety.  But  its  end  was  sorrowful.  By  a, 
mysterious  ordination  of  Providence,  the  capacity  of  suf- 
fering often  survives  unimpaired,  whilst  the  reason  and 
affections  seem  to  decay.  "  So  was  it  here-  In  the  last 
hours  of  our  friend  the  body  seemed  to  prevail  over  the 
power  of  thought.  He  died  in  fearful  pain.  He  was 
home  amidst  agonies  into  the  higher  world.  At  length 
his  martyrdom  ceased  ;  and  who  of  us  can  utter  or  con- 
ceive the  blessedness  of  the  spirit  rising  from  this  thick 
darkness  into  the  light  of  heaven  .' 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  in 
this  city;  a  man  whom  I  thoroughly  knew;  a  man  whose 
imperfections  I  could  not  but  know,  for  they  stood  out 
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on  the  surface  of  his  character;  hut  who  had  a  groat 
heart,  who  was  willingly  a  victim  to  the  cause  whicli  in 
the  love  and  fear  of  God  he  had  espoused,  and  who  has 
left  behind  him  as  a  memorial,  not  this  fleeting  trihute 
of  friendship,  but  an  institution  which  is  to  live  for  ages, 
and  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  benefac- 

0  s  of   h         )  a  d    1  e     0  Id      Wl  en  1  e  I  e^      I 

0  k  1  e  1  ad  no  an  c  I     o     of    u  h  a        fl  en  e        1 
si        ho  o        He    i  o  t,h    !  a    1  e     a   de  o        1 

It    o  a     oh        0  1  fe       He    i  d     o     e  p  1        ! 

II  0  1 !  be  1  e     Ibejond   he  dtv  11   g   of   1     (oo 

He  was    0    e    ed       1  bel  e  !  a    1     e    n  1  1     e 

nd     du  1  o    a  fan  ly  would    e  e    e        e  j,  1     I    1        n  1 
consol     o     fon  h      n  n      j       B         ad     IJy    !  e    !e 
lale     a     bgnnnt,anoeTi  1       n     i 

1  -a  iTiglno  dnoe  p  sleo  o  1 
e  1  op  ned  o  1  n  d  He  a  mo  e  and  e 
clearly  that  the  Ministry  at  Large,  with  other  agencies, 
was  to  change  the  aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  society. 
It  became  his  deliberate  conviction,  and  one  which  he 
often  repeated,  that  great  cities  need  not  be  haunts  of 
vice  and  poverty ;  that  in  this  city  there  were  now 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety  enough,  could  they  be 
brought  into  united  action,  to  give  a  new  inteflectuai 
and  moral  life  to  the  more  neglected  classes  of  society. 
In  this  fahh  he  acted,  loiJed,  suffered,  and  died.  Hia 
gratitude  to  God  for  sending  him  into  this  field  of  labor 
never  failed  him.  For  weeks  before  he  left  the  coun- 
try, never  to  return,  I  was  almost  the  only  visiter  whom 
he  had  strength  to  see  ;  and  it  was  a  joy  to  look  on  his 
pale,  emaciated  face  flghted  up  with  thankfulness  for  the 
work  whirh  had  been  given  him  to  do,  and  with  the 
hops   that   it  would  endure   anil   grow  when   bo   should 
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sleep  in  llie  dust.  From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death 
let  us  learn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering  brethren ; 
and  as  we  have  ability  let  us  send  to  them  faithful  and 
hving  men,  whose  sympathy,  counsels,  prayers,  will 
assuage  sorrow,  awakcii  the  conscience,  touch  the  heart, 
guide  the  young,  comfort  the  old,  and  shed  over  the 
dark  paths  of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the  life  to  come. 
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APPENDIX. 


In  tlio  pvocedlng  Discourse  I  have  not  spoken  vcuy  di& 
linctly  of  one  part  of  Dr.  Tuckormao's  character,  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  individuala.  Ho  was  not 
absorbed  in  one  great  object.  The  private  and  public 
affections  Jived  together  in  him  hai-moniously  and  with 
equal  fervor.  His  experience  of  life  had  not  the  common 
effect  of  chjlling  his  early  enthusiasm  or  his  susceptibility 
of  ardent  attachment.  He  was  true  to  old  friends  and 
prepared  for  new  ones.  His  strong  interest  and  delight 
in  Dr.  PoHea  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  showed  how  naturally 
his  heart  opened  itself  to  noble-minded  strangers.  From 
the  latter  his  mind  received  a  leaning  towards  phrenology. 
When  he  went  to  England  his  sympathies  created  a  home 
for  hira  wherever  he  stayed.  Where  other  men  woulil 
have  made  acquaintance  he  formed  friendships.  One  of 
these  was  ao  precious  to  him,  and  contributed  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  both  parties,  that  it  deserves  notice  in  a 
memoir  of  him.  I  refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  By- 
ron. Of  his  college  classmates  there  were  others  as  well 
as  myself  who  enjoyed  much  of  his  affection  to  the  last. 
One  of  these  was  Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq.,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Europe,  and  who  had  a  true  reverence  for 
his  goodness.  The  other  was  Judge  Story,  ao  emment  aa 
a  jurist  at  liome  and  abroad.  While  the  preceding  Dis- 
course wa3  passing  through  the  press  I  wrote  to  the  latter. 
12^ 
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requesting  him  to  communicate  to  me 
our  friend  ;  and  with  characteristic  kindness  and  warmth 
of  heart  he  sent  me  the  following  letter,  written,  eis  he 
says,  in  haste,  but  which  will  give  much  pleasure  to  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  deceased.  I  publish  it  the 
more  gladly  because  his  views  of  our  friend's  life  at  col- 
lege are  more  favorable  than  those  which  I  have  given. 


10  THE  REV.  W.  E,  CIIANNINIJ,  J).  D. 

CiMBEiDCE,  April  10,  I8«. 
Mv  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  comply  very  cheerfully  with  your 
request,  although  there  are  very  few  reminiscences  of  our 
!ate  lamented  classmate  and  frieud,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  which  I  could  supply,  which  are  not  already  familiar 
to  your  mind.  During  our  collegiate  life  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  but  slight  until  my  junior  year,  when  he  be- 
came my  chum  ;  ana  so  pleasant  and  confidential  was  our 
intercourse  during  that  year  that  we  should  undoubtedly 
have  continued  chums  during  the  remainder  of  our  col- 
lege studies,  if  some  family  arrangements  had  not  made 
it  convenient  for  him  to  adopt  a  different  course.  The 
change,  however,  did  not  prove  the  slightest  interruption 
to  our  intercourse  and  friendship  ;  and  I  feel  great  gratifi- 
cation in  saying,  that,  from  that  period  until  the  close  of 
his  life,  I  am  not  conscious  that  there  was  on  either  side 
any  abatement  of  mutual  affection  and  respect  ;  and  when- 

of  early  and  unsuspected  friendship. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fully  developed  in  his 
later  life  were  clearly  manifested  when  our  acquaintance 
first  commenced.  During  his  college  life  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  high  relish  for  mo^t  of  the  course  of  studies 
then  pursued.  He  had  an  utter  indifference,  if  not  disUUe, 
to  mathematics,  and  logic,  and  metaphysics  ;  and  but  a 
alight  inclination  for  natural  philosophy.  He  read  the  pre- 
scribed classical  writers  with  moderate  diligence,  not  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  ambition  as  of  duty  and  as  a 
task  belonging  to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uni- 
formly preferred  to  the  Greek.    And  yet  I  should  not  say. 
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that  he  was  idio  or  indolent,  or  without  a  strong  desire  of 
improvement.  His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to 
the  more  open  and  facile  branches  of  literature,  and  es- 
pecially of  English  Hteraturo.  History,  mora!  philosophy, 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies  generally  known 
by  the  namo  of  belle g-!ettves,  principally  attracted  his  at- 
tention ;  and  in  these  his  reading  was  at  once  select  and 
various.  The  writings  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Goldamith 
were  quite  familiar  to  Mm.  The  historical  works  of  Kobert- 
aon,  and  Gillies,  and  Ferguson,  and  other  authors  distin- 
guished in  that  day,  as  well  as  the  heat  biographical  works, 
were  within  the  I'ange  of  his  studies.  In  poetry  he  was  more 
attached  to  those  who  addressed  the  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion than  to  those  who  addressed  the  understanding,  and 
moralized  their  song  in  the  severe  language  of  the  con- 
densed expression  of  truth,  or  the  pungent  pointednees  of 
satire,  or  the  sharp  sallies  of  wit.  Gray's  Barct  and  Col- 
lina's  Ode  to  the  Passions  were  his  favorites  ;  and,  above 
all,  ShaUspeare,  in  whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read  ;  and  he  often  declaimed  many  of  the  most  stirring  pas- 
sages with  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  dramatic  action  of 
the  stage.  Young's  Night  Thoughts  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  only  work  which,  from  its  deep  and  touching  appeals, 
and  elevated  devotion,  and  darkened  descriptions  of  life, 
and  sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  made 
him  feel  at  that  time  the  potency  of  genius  employed  in 
unfolding  religious  truths.  He  possessed,  also,  a  singular 
readiness  and  facility  in  composition,  perhaps  what  would 
by  some  persons  be  deemed  a  dangerous  facility.  What 
he  wrote  he  threw  off  at  once  in  the  appropriate  language, 
rarely  correcting  his  first  sketch,  and  not  ambitious  of  con- 
densing or  refining  the  materials  by  successive  efforts. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  attachments  in  our  college  life.  But  what  I  most 
delight  to  dwell  on  are  his  warai-hearled  benevolence, 
his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper,  his  active,  sympathetic 
charity,  his  gentle  and  frank  manners,  and,  above  all,  that 
sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  bright  light  over  all  hours, 
and  made  our  fireside  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  social 
scenes.  So  uniform,  indeed,  was  his  kindness  and  desire 
to  oblige  that  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
he  ever  betrayed  either  a  hastiness  of  temper  or  a  flash 
of  resentment.     He  was  accustomed  to  distribute  a  por- 
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tion  of  his  weekly  allowance  among  the  poor,  and  the 
friendless,  and  the  suflering.  His  love  of  morals  and 
virtue  was  aa  ardent  as  it  was  elevated.  His  conduct  waa 
blameless  and  pure.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote 
&  word  which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to  blot  on  ac- 
count of  impurity  of  thought  or  allusion  ;  and  his  con- 
versation was  at  all  times  that  which  might  have  been 
heard  by  the  most  delicate  and  modest  ears.^  Occaaionully 
his  buoyancy  of  spirits  migbt  lead  him  to  indulge  in  giddy 
dreaminess,  or  romantic  fervors,  such  as  belong  to  tba 
untried  hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth.  But  it  might 
with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if  he  had  any  failings  in  this 
respect,  they  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

1  confess,  Iwwever,  that  the  opening  of  his  literary  ca- 
reer did  not  then  impress  me  with  the  notion,  that  he 
would  afterwards  attain  in  bis  profession  and  character 
the  eminence  to  which  every  one  will  now  deem  him  justly 
entitled.  He  seemed  to  want  that  steadiness  of  purpose 
which  looks  difficulties  in  the  face  and  overcomes  obsta- 
cles because  a  high  object  lies  behind  them.  His  mind 
touched  and  examined  many  subjects,  but  was  desultory 
and  varying  in  its  efforts.  I  was  in  this  view  mistaken  ; 
and  1  overlooked  the  probable  effects,  upon  a  mind  like 
his,  of  deep  religious  sensibility,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  goodness,  when  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  glowing  benevolence. 

When  we  quitted  college  our  opportunifies  of  familiar 
mtercourse,  from  the  wide  diversity  of  our  pursuits,  as  well 
as  from  our  local  distance,  were  necessarily  diminished.  I 
saw  him  only  at  distant  intervals  while  he  waa  engaged  ift 
bis  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry  ;  and  when,  on 
entering  his  study  one  day,  I  found  him  reading  Gries- 
bach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  intense  atten- 
tion, and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our  conversation,  dis- 
coursing with  a  force  and  discrimination  which  showed  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  master 
bis  profession,  a  new  light  istruck  upon  me,  and  I  beffan 
to  perceive  that  he  was  redeeming  his  time,  and  disciplin- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  highest  purposes.  During  his 
residence,  after  his  settlement,  at  Chelsea,  I  saw  him 
frequently,  either  at  Salem,  where  I  then  resided,  or  at 
Chelsea,  where  I  took  occasion,  on  my  visits  to  Boston, 
to  pass  some  time  at  his  house.     His  improvement  was 
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constantly  visible  ;  his  studies  more  expanded  ;  his  knowl- 
edge more  exact,  as  well  as  various  ;  and  his  piely,  that 
beautiful  ornament  so  deeply  set  iii  his  character,  shining 
forth,  with  its  deep,  and  mild,  and  benignant  light,  with  a 
peculiar  attractiveness.  I  remember  that  for  a  long  time 
Tucker's  Light  of  Nature  was  one  ftf  hia  favorite  studies  ; 
and  he  made  it  the  theme  both  of  his  praise  and  his  criticism 
at  many  of  our  meetings.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Chelsea, 
the  minister  of  a  comparatively  small  and  isolated  parish, 
that  he  nourished  and  matured  the  great  scheme  of  his  life 
and  ambition,  the  Ministry  at  Large  for  the  Poor.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  its  beneficial  effects,  Or  its  extraordinary 
success.  I  deem  it  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of 
Christian  charity  over  the  cold  and  reluctant  doubts  of 
popular  opinion.  The  task  was  full  of  difficulties,  to  ele- 
vate the  poor  into  a  self-consciousness  of  their  duty  and 
destiny,  acd  to  bring  the  rich'  into  sympathy  with  them  ; 
to  relieve  want  and  suffering  without  encouraging  indo- 
lence or  sloth  ;  to  give  religious  instruction  where  it  was 
most  needed,  freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  virtue,  aa  well  as  the  motives  to  its  practice, 
among  the  desolate  and  the  desponding.  It  was,  in  fact, 
doing  what  Burke  has  so  beaulifully  expressed  ;  — it  was 
to  remember  the  forgotten. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  and  speaking  to 
one  who  fully  understands  and  has  eagerly  supported  this 
excellent  institution  ;,and  yet  I  fl  n  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying,  that  its  estal !  «1  r  e  tad  practical  success 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  ncomp  o  n  ing  zeal  and  un- 
tiring benevolence  of  Dr  T  ckerman  It  was  the  crown- 
ing labor  of  his  life,  and  ent  ties  1  m  to  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  mank    d 

I  do  not  know  any  one  who  exemj  I  fed  in  his  life  and 
conduct  a  more  fervent  or  u  affected  pietj  thau  Dr. 
Tuckeiman  did  It  iva?  cbeerf  I  confiding  fi^ed,  and 
uniform  It  wis  less  an  intellectual  eteicise  than  a  hom- 
age of  the  ItcB!  t  It  sp  u  IT  i  o  n  a  profound  feeling  of 
the  mere/  ■ind  goodness  of  God  It  was  leverentialj 
but  at  the  same  time  filial  Hia  death  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  lite ,  it  was  a  good  man's  end,  with  a 
good  man  s  Chiistian  lesignation   hope   and  confidence. 

It  was  m  tbf  =ummei  which  prer^eded  his  doath,  that, 
on  his  recover)  trom  p  "seveie  illness  he  rod'-  ut  to  Cam- 
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bridge.  He  came  to  my  house,  and  in  his  warm^  yei 
anxious  manner,  said  to  me,  "I  could  not  pass  yoiii 
house,  my  friend,  without  desiring  to  see  you  ooce  more 
before  I  died.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and,  as  I  thought, 
very  near  to  death.  But  I  was  tranquil  and  resigned, 
and  ready  to  depart,  if  it  was  God's  good  pleasure.  And 
I  felt  no  fears."  He  stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  long 
as  I  would  allow  him  in  his  then  feeble  state  of  health. 
He  talked  over  our  long  friendship,  our  youthful  doings, 
and  our  advancing  years.  And  when  we  parted  ho  bade 
ine  a  most  affectionate  farewell.  It  was  out  final  farewell. 
1  saw  his  face  no  more. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  sir,  these  hasty  sketches,  such  as 
they  are,  with  a  flying  pen.  I  cannot  suppose  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  theni  which  would  not  have  occurred  more 
forcibly  to  others  who  knew  Dr.  Tuckerman.  But  I  was 
unwilling  to  withhold  my  tribute  to  the  great  excellences 
of  his  character,  his  zeal  in  all  good  works,  and  his  dif- 
fusive benevolence. 


Believe  me,  truly  and  affectionately. 
Your  Classmate  and  Frioi 


JosEPn  Story, 


A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  following  from  the 
Introduction  to  Baron  Degerando's  late  work  on  Pubhc 
Charity  : 

In  a  work  recently  published  in  Boston,  by  the  respect- 
able Dr.  Tuckerman,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  exem- 
plification of  this  assiduous,  enlightened  charily,  quicken- 
ed by  religious  sentiment.  Dr.  Tuckerman  holds  the 
offices  of  minister  at  large  and  distributer  of  charity  to 
the  indigent  people  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  renders  to 
a  society  of  which  he  is  the  delegate  a  yearly  account  of 
his  ministrations  and  observations,  A  work  that  he  h&s 
just  published  contains  the  puhstance  of  a  series  of  pe- 
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I'iodical  reports,  which  throw  invaluable  Hglit  upon  (he 
condition  and  wants  of  the  indigent,  and  tiie  influence 
which  aa  enlightened  charity  can  exert.  As  we  read,  we 
Ibilow  the  steps  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  carrying 
assistance  and  consolation  into  the  bosom  of  families 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  and  raising  tho  dehased, 
reforming  the  depraved.  In  such  a  scbool  we  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  art  of  benevolence.  The  author  finds  oc- 
casion, in  treating  this  subject,  to  rise  to  the  highest 
views  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  this  art.  He  makes  hia 
readers  feel  all  the  power  of  Christianity  for  tho  moral 
improvement  of  the  lower  classes  ;  he  compares  the  legis- 
lation in  his  own  country  in  respect  to  the  poor  with  that 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  discusses  the  rights  of  the  in- 
digent ;  and  compares  the  relative  situations  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  their  mutual  du- 
ties. He  particularly  discriminates  between  poverty  and 
i])auperism,  and  points  out  the  grievous  effects  of  the  er- 
cor  which  confounds  them. 


The  following  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Tuckerman 
is  taken  from  an  article  upon  his  life  and  character,  by 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  in  the  "Monthly  Miscellany  ofRe- 
Hgion  and  Letters,"  July,  1B40. 

Joseph  Tuckerman  was  born  in  Boston,  January  13, 
1778.  Of  the  early  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  truly 
piDUS  woman,  he  always  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  preparation  for  college  partly  at 
Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  and  partly  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dedham.  In  1794  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1793,  as 
one  of  the  class  to  which  Judge  Story  and  Rev.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  also  belonged.  His  preparatory  studies  for  the  min- 
istry were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Thacher,  of  Dedham.  Soon  after  ho  began  to  preach  he 
received  an  invitation  to  become  the  successor  of  Rev. 
Dr,  Payson  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  ordained  Novem- 
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ber  4,  1801.  In  June,  1803,  he  was  married  to  a  daugln 
ter  of  tiie  late  Samuel  Parkman,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who 
died  in  the  summer  of  1807.  In  November,  1803,  he 
was  again  married,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gary,  of  Chelsea,  wbo, 
after  thirty-otae  years  of  the  moat  happy  coanexion,  was 
taken  to  a  higher  life,  leaving  a  remembraiiee  dear  to  tho 
hearts  of  a  large  circle  oF  friends.  In  1816  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  visited  England,  in  tho  hope  of  deriving  benefit  to 
■  bis  health,  but  was  absent  only  a  short  (ime  ;  after  his 
return  he  auffeied  miich  from  dyspepsy,  and  never  recov- 
ered the  full  tone  of  health.  He  coatiaued  in  the  ac- 
tive discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry  tiil  the  spring 
of  1826,  when  be  Jelt  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  in 
some  measure  the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  and  hia  mind, 
which  had  become  much  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  neglected  poor  of  our  cities,  sought  an  opportunity 
of  conductiug  a  ministry  peculiarly  suited  to  their  wants. 
On  the  4(h  of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  bis  farewell 
sermon  at  Cbeisea,  and  immediately  commenced  his  ser- 
vice in  Boston,  to  which  place  be  soon  removed  with  hia 
family.  He  was  at  first  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  private 
association  of  gentlemen,  who  had  for  some  time  held 
stated  meetings  for  their  own  religious  improvement  and 
for  conference  upon  tli«  means  of  benevolent  action  ;  but 
he  was  very  soon  appointed  a  Minister  at  Large  in  this 
city  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  who  became  responsible  for  the  smail 
salary  which  he  received,  and  wbich  for  several  years 
was  raised  by  the  contribudons  of  ladies  in  our  different 
congregations.  In  1838  the  Friend-Street  Chapel  was 
erected  for  his  use,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  those  whom 
he  had  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, but  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary.  His  untiring  zeal  in  this  ministry,  the 
success  of  his  labors  among  the  poor,  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence  over  the  rich,  evinced  particularly  in  the 
confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him  as  the  almoner  of 
their  charities,  were  subjects  of  too  famiHar  remark  to 
need  any  illustration.  The  ardor  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted his  labors  was  too  much  for  his  bodily  sirenglh,  and 
in  J333  ho  again  visited  Europe,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  Mr.   Riillips,  and  passed  a  year  abroad,  pvinci- 
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pally  in  England,  where  he  formed  many  valuable  friend- 
ships, and  waa  iastrumeutal  in  awakening  much  interest 
in  his  favorite  subject,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  neglect- 
ed and  vicious  poor.  On  hia  return  he  found  the  Ministry 
at  Large  placed  on  a  more  stable  foundation  than  he  had 
left  it,  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churcties  having 
been  organized  with  a  special  view  to  ita  support.  A 
more  commodious  chapel  was  erected,  and  younger  la- 
borers were  associated  with  him.  His  own  ability  to 
render  active  service  was,  however,  ivvetrievably  im- 
paired. The  winter  of  1836-7  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
in  the  milder  climate  of  St.  Croix,  from  which  he  return- 
ed, as  it  was  thought,  much  benetited.  But  the  vital  force 
was  too  nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prostrated  by- 
disease,  he  rose  only  to  show  the  steadfastness  of  those 
principles  and  purposes  which  tilled  his  aoul,  and  sunk 
again  as  if  to  prove  the  constancy  of  the  faith  which 
seemed  to  gain  new  power  from  suffering  and  bereare- 
meiit.  From  a  severe  illness  in  the  autumn  of  J339  he 
so  far  revived,  that,  after  much  hesitation,  a  voyage  to 
Cuba  was  recommended  as  the  only  means  of  prolong- 
ing his  life.  He  sailed  for  Havana,  and  soon  sought  the 
interior  of  the  island  ;  but  a  short  trial  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  attempt  to  recruit  an  exhausted  frame, 
and  he  returned,  with  the  daughter  who  was  his  devoted 
companion,  to  Havana,  where,  after  some  days  of  ex- 
treme debility,  attended  with  great  suffering,  he  died, 
April  20,  1840,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity  from  Harvard  University  in  1 826.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  his  ministerial  lidelity.  Hia  published  writings 
are  few,  excepting  those  which  arose  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Ministry  at  Large,  One  of  the  last  services  be 
rendered  to  this  institution  was  the  preparation  of  a  vol- 
ume, wliich  we  fear  has  not  obtained  a  wide  circulation, 
upon  "The  Principles  and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches,  May  10,  1340,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  passed  : 

"  Resolaed,  That  tlie  death  of  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  D.  D., 
demands  on  the  part  of  this  Board  an  espressioii  of  their  deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  aerticoe  to  this  community,  and  that, 
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teeognizing  in  him  tlie  first  incumbent,  if  not  tlie  funnder,*  of  the 
piesent  institution  of  the  Ministry  at  Laige,  they  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  usefulness  of  a  life  the  last  years  of  which  were 
devoted  to  this  institution,  in  whose  service  nis  strength  was  ex- 
hausted; and  while  they  submit  to  the  Divine  will  that  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  counsels  and  labors  of  tJiis  Christian  philan- 
thropist, they  would  cherish  his  spirit,  and  hold  up  his  example 
before  theniaelvea  and  others  as  a  motive  and  a  guide  to  future 
exertions  m  behalf  of  the  neglected  and  the  sinful." 

A  resolution  similar  in  character  was  passed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
May  26,  1840,  namely  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tackerman,  senior 
Minister  at  Lacge  in  this  city,  an  institution  once  under  the  caro 
of  this  Association,  demands  the  expression  of  our  sincere  respeet 
for  his  memory,  our  deep  gratitude  for  his  services ;  and  while 
we  regret  that  his  life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  distinguished 
Christian  philanthropy  is  closed,  we  would  how  with  submission 
to  the  Divme  will,  and  gather  from  his  example  lessons  to  quick- 
en and  guide  our  own  eflbrts  in  the  cause  of  human  happiness 
and  virtue." 

Dr.  Tuckerman'a  remains  were  brought  to  this  country, 
and  the  funeral  service  was  attended  in  King's  Chapel, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  in  the  afternoon  of  May  26.  They  wore 
afterwards  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn. 

•  In  strictness  of  speech  il  might  bo  doubted  if  Dr.  Tucketmao  should 
he  stjied  Ihefimndir  of  (he  Ministry  at  Large,  as  gfatuitois  inatruction  to 
the  poor  had  been  given  both  bj  laymen  and  clergjmon  before  his  removal 

liabed  evening  religious  lectures  for  those  who  attended  no  place  of  wor- 
ship daring  the  day;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  was  employed  by  another  society 

Boston  his  own  mind  bad  not  cloaily  defined  its  plans  ofoperalion,  and  the 
idea  which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  the  institution  of  the  Minisiiy 
at  Large  had  not,  perhaps,  proceeded  beyond  a  general  pnrpose  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  spirilnal  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  religious  teacher  or 
friend.  The  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  most  also 
share  in  the  honor  of  establishing  this  ministry.  But  as  it  was  his  perse- 
verance and  snoccsa  that  gave  both  form  and  efficiency  to  the  inslilnlion, 
it  Is  bat  a  small  deviation  from  accuracy  to  call  him  Us  founder. 
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Gkntlemen  of  thk  Mkhcantile  Library  Company, 

I  BEG  you  to  consider  my  appearance  in  this  place 
as  an  expression  of  my  interest  in  tliis  and  in  kindred  In- 
stitutions. I  welcome  them  as  signs  of  the  times,  as 
promises  and  means  of  increased  inteOectua!  activity. 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  a  good  word  or  a  friendly  effort  on 
my  part  can  serve  them.  I  know  that  the  lectures  de- 
livered before  such  societies  are  called  superficial ;  but 
this  does  not  discourage  me.  All  human  productions, 
even  those  of  genius,  are  very  superficial,  compared 
with  the  unfathomable  depths  of  truth.  The  simple 
question  is.  Do  these  lectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new 
action  ?  Do  they  give  it  new  objects  of  thought,  and 
excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge  .'  I  am  sure  that  they  do  ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  field  is  sometimes  called  hum- 
ble, I  enter  it  with  pleasure. — Will  you  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  to  render  lectures  useful  one  condition  is 
necessary  ;  they  must  he  frank,  honest,  free.  He  who 
.speaks  must  speak  what  he  thiiks  s[eak  ro  rCeo  ly 
but  uncompromisingly.  What  makes  o  conn  nic 
lions  unprofitable  in  this  countrj  a  the  d  ead  of  g  v  g 
offence,  now  to  the  majority,  and  n  i  to  li  e  f  h  on  1  le 
or  refined.  We  speak  without  f  r  e  because  ot  tr  o 
13* 
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form,  inalienable  rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to  accom- 
plish. The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the  importance  of 
man  as  man,  is  spreading  silently,  but  surely.  Not  that 
the  worth  of  the  human  being  is  at  all  understood  as  it 
should  be  ;  but  the  truth  is  glimmering  thiough  ihe  daik- 
ness.  A  faint  consciousness  of  it  has  seized  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Even  the  most  abject  porfions  of  societv  aie 
visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  condition  for  w  Inch  (hoy 
were  designed.  The  grand  doctrine,  that  e\eiy  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  self-culture,  of  progress 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  heahh,  comfoit,  and  happine'-s, 
of  exercising  the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man,  this  is 
.slowly  taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social  truth.  That 
the  world  was  made  for  all,  and  not  for  a  few  ;  that  so- 
ciety is  to  care  for  all ;  thai  no  human  being  shall  perish 
but  through  his  own  fault ;  that  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment i,s,  to  spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all,  —  these 
propositions  are  growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of 
them  is  coming  forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
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If  we  look  at  the  various  movements  of  our  age,  we 
shall  see  in  them  this  tendency  to  universality  and  dif- 
fusion. Look  first  at  Science  and  Literature.  Where 
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years  ago  had  not  dawned  on  the  greatest  mitrds.  The 
school-books  of  our  children  contain  grand  views  of  the 
Creation.  There  are  parts  of  our  country  in  which  Ly- 
ceums spring  up  in  almost  every  village  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  aid  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The  char- 
acteristic of  our  age,  then,  .is  not  the  improvement  of 
science,  rapid  as  this  is,  so  much  as  its  extension  to 
all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if  we  inquire  into 
the  use  now  made  of  science.     Is  it  simply  a  matter  of 
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speculation,  a  topic  of  discourse,  an  employment  of  the 
intellect .'  In  this  case,  the  multitude,  with  all  their 
means  of  instruction,  would  find  in  it  only  a  hurried 
gratification.  But  one  of  the  dislinctions  of  our  time  is, 
that  science  has  passed  from  speculation  into  life.  In- 
deed, it  Is  not  pur.siied  enough  for  its  iniellectual  and 
contemplative  uscj.  It  is  sought  as  a  mighty  power,  by 
which  natuie  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to  thought,  but  to 
be  subjected  to  our  needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that 
dominion  over  ei  h  sea  lad  1 1,  which  was  piophcsied 
in  the  first  coran  aid  given  to  mai  bj  his  Maker  and 
tliis  dominion  is  now  enplojed  not  to  exalt  a  few,  bit 
to  multiply  the  comforts  tnd  oiramentu  of  1  le  foi  the 
multitude  of  men  Science  has  become  ai  inexhaistble 
mechanician ;  and  by  her  forges  and  m  lis  and  steam- 
cars,  and  printer  s  pi  esses  h  bestow  ng  on  m  Ihons  not 
only  comforts,  but  luxuiies  nl  ch  weie  once  the  distinc- 
f  1 
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abode  Psot  content  with  reseaiches  into  visible  nature, 
It  IS  putting  forth  all  its  eneigips  to  detect  the  laws  of  in- 
visible and  impondeiable  matter.  Difficulties  only  pro- 
voke It  to  1  CH  etioit'!  It  ttould  lay  open  the  secrets 
ol  the      oh         LHu  aid  cl    untrodden  barbarous  lands. 
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and  judgment,  and  ministering  to  men's  prejudices  and 
passions,  will  almost  certainly  be  circulated  too  freely. 
Men  are  never  very  wise  and  select  in  the  exercise  of 
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versa!  sympathy.  The  great  poet  of  ou  nes  Wo  d 
worth,  one  of  the  few  who  are  to  live,  la  gone  o  com 
mon  life,  to  the  feelings  of  our  univers  1  e     o    he 

obscure  and  neglected  portions  of  socie  j  fo  bea  iful 
and  touching  themes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  sa  d  tiat  le 
has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of  his  ge  us  as  f  n 
themselves  they  had  nothing  grand  or  lo  ely  &en  s 
is  not  a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancj  n  o  fe  g  g 
what  does  not  exist.  Its  distinction  is,  o  1  ce  n  n  o  e 
of  truth  than  common  minds.  It  sees  undo  d  g  es 
and  .humble  forms  everlasting  beauty.  Th  s  s  I  e 
prerogative  of  Wordsworth  to  discern  and  e  eal  n  he 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  in  the  common  1  a  ^  hea 
He  has  revealed  the  loveliness  of  the  p  e  feel  ngs 

of  the    universal    affections  of  the  hui  1       The 

grand  truth  which  pervades  his  poetry         i        I  e  beau 
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Eiend  tbo  solemn  beariug,  tlie  stern  giandeur  of  llio  Pu- 
ritans.     But   we    tnust  not  chai-ge   with   narrowness   a 
writer  wiio  embotiied  in  a   Jewish  nraitlen  iris  highest 
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we  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  guides  of  the  yoitng  as 
(he  chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

I  thottgbt  that  I  had  6nished  my  illustrations  on  this 
point ;  but  there  has  suddenly  occurred  to  me  another 
sign  of  the  tendency  to  universal  intellectual  action  in 
this  country,  a  sign  which  we  are  prone  to  smile  at,  but 
which  is  yet  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  comnton- 
ness  among  us  of  Public   Speaking.     If  we  may  trust 
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our  newspapers,  we  are  a  nation  of  orators-  Every 
meeting  overflows  with  eloquence.  Men  of  ail  condi- 
tions find  a  tongue  for  public  debate.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  more  sound  than  sense  in  our  endless  speeches 
before  all  kinds  of  assemblies  and  societies.  But  no 
man,  I  think,  can  attend  our  public  meetings  without 
being  struck  with  the  force  and  propriety  of  expression 
in  multitudes  whose  condition  has  confined  them  to  a 
very  imperfect  culture.      This  exercise  of  the  intellect, 


which  has  ahnost  become  a  national  characteristic,  is 

not  to  be 

undervalued.     Speech  is  not  merely  the  dress, 
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this  must  contititie  It  is  not  an  accident,  or  an  ine^ 
plicable  result  or  a  vio]ent,e  on  naluie  ,  it  is  founded  in 
eternal  tritli  Lie;  iiimil  was  made  foi  g  ow!h  foi 
Icnowledge  and  its  nat  ne  is  sinned  against  when  it  is 
doomed  to  cioiance  the  divme  a,ilt  of  intelligence 
WT.  bestowed  for  h  j,lier  uses  than  boiJily  labor,  than  to 
make  hewers  of  wood  dnweis  oi  witei,  ploughmen, 
or  tenant  E\eij  being  so  giftod  is  intended  to  ac 
quirat  himself  with  f!od  and  h  s  woiks,  md  to  perfoim 
V,  sely  and  dismteiestedl/  the  dutiob  of  life  Accord 
tnglj,  when  we  see  the  multitude  of  men  beginning  to 
thii&t  for  knowledge,  foi  intellectual  action,  for  some 
thing  more  than  an  an  mal  life  we  see  the  gieat  dp'<if,n 
of  natuie  about  to  be  accomplished  ,  and  society  ha\ing 
received  th  s  impulse  will  nevpi  rest  1 11  it  shall  ha\  e 
taken  "uch  a  foim  as  mil  place  within  e\ery  mans 
leach  the  mein  of  mteliectial  culiuie  This  is  the 
resolution  to  which  we  are  tending  ,  and  without  this  all 
outward  political  c!  an^es  would  be  but  fhldreii  s  phy, 
leaving  the  great  woik  of  society  yet  to  be  done 

I  ha\o  now  vieweiJ  the  age  m  its  Intellectual  aspects. 
If  we  look  next  at  its  Religious  movements  we  shall 
see  in  these  the  simo  tendenc)  to  uuiversahty  It  is 
more  aidmoie  un  !ei  stood  that  teligous  truth  la  eyery 
mans  piojeitj  and  right  that  H  is  committed  to  no 
Older  or  individual  lo  no  ptest  ministei  student  or 
sage  to  be  given  or  kept  back  at  w  11  but  that  every 
man  may  and  should  stei  it  for  1  im'ieli  that  every 
man  i  to  see  with  his  own  mind  as  well  is  with  his 
own  eyes  aid  that  Gods  illun  lating  spirit  is  ahke 
pioinised  to  evorj  honest  a  d  humb  e  seekei  aftei  truth. 
This  recognit  on  (f  eve  }  mai  s  right  of  judgmert  ap- 
pears m  the  teachii  «  s  of  all  de  lom  nations  of  Christians. 
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to  frame  a  local,  panial,  nalional,  or  sectarian  God,  to 
shut  lip  tlie  infiniie  One  in  some  peily  enclosure  ;  but 
at  this  moment  larger  views  of  God  are  so  far  extended 
that  they  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

If  WB  next  consider  by  whom  religion  h  taught,  we 
shall  see  ihe  same  tendency  to  diffusion  and  universailly. 
Religious  teaching  is  pai'iJ  g  into  ill  bands  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  monopoly  1  or  example,  what  an  immense 
tmount  of  instiuction  i^  commumudted  in  Sunday 
schools '  These  aie  spreading  over  the  Chnstian  woild, 
■jnd  tliiough  the  e  the  dooi  of  teaching,  is  open  to 
crowds,  to  almost  all,  indeed,  who  would  beai  a  part  in 
spi  ending  leligion  In  1  ke  maiinei  associalions  ol  vast 
extent  aic  spiiiigmg  up  m  oui  citiei  for  the  tearhng  of 
the  poor  Bj  these  n  cans  woman,  especially,  is  be 
coming  an  eiangehst  She  is  not  onij  a  pieates'-  m 
hei  own  home,  instilling  with  sweet,  lo\ing  voice  the 
first  truths  of  lehgicn  into  the  openiig  imnd,  bit  she 
goes  abroad  on  niisMOns  ot  p  ety  "'Vonian,  in  one  age 
made  man's  diui!g,e  «nd  m  anothei  hu,  toj ,  is  now  sharing 
more  and  more  with  him  the  highest  labors.  Through 
the  press,  especially,  she  is  heard  far  and  wide.  The 
press  is  a  mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books  outstrip 
the  voice  ;  and  woman,  availing  herself  of  this  agency, 
becotnes  the  teacher  of  nations.  In  churches,  where 
she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are  sung  ;  the  inspirations 
of  her  genius  are  felt.  Thus  our  age  is  breaking  down 
the  monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  remains.  One  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  our  times  is  found  in  the  more  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  the  truth,  that  the  universal,  im- 
partial love  which  is  the  gioiy  of  God  is  the  characteris- 
tic spirit  and  gloiy  of  Christianity,  To  this  we  owe  the 
extension  of  philanthropic  ana  religious  effort  oeyond  all 
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former  expeiience  Hoft  mirli  we  are  belter  on  the 
wbjie  than  former  times  I  do  not  sat  ,  but  that  hcneto 
lence  ih  acting  on  a  higer  scale,  in  more  tarious  If  rm  , 
to  more  (Jisttnt  oVject^  this  we  cannot  deny  Call  it 
pietension,  oi  enthu  iisro,  oi  what  jou  will  the  fact  re- 
mains,  and  It  ilte^ts  the  diffusiie  tendencies  of  our 
times  Eenetolence  iioti  galheis  togelhei  her  armies 
\asl  associations  ale  spiead  ovei  whole  countries  for 
nssaihng  etil  which  it  is  thout,ht  cannot  be  met  by  the 
sngle  handed  Theie  is  hardly  a  form  of  ev  1  wl  ch 
has  not  awaheiied  some  antagoi  ist  efloit  Associated 
benevolence  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and  ears  to  the 
deaf,  and  is  achieving  even  greater  wonders ;  that  is,  it 
approaches  the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye  and  ear, 
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Genilemen,  allow  me  to  express  an  earnest  desire  and 
hope  tliEit  tile  merchants  of  this  country  will  cany  on 
tiieir  calling  with  these  generous  views.  Let  them  not 
pursue  itfor  themselves  alone.  Lei  them  rejoice  tospiead 
improvements  far  and  wide,  and  to  unite  men  m  more 
friendly  ties.  Let  them  adopt  maxims  of  trade  which 
will  establish  general  confidence.  Especiallj,  in  iheir 
intercourse  with  less  cultivated  tribes,  let  them  feel 
themselves  bound  to  bo  harbingers  of  civilization.  Let 
their  voyages  be  missions  of  humanity,  useful  arts,  sci- 
ence, and  religion.  It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  com- 
merce, instead  of  enlightening  and  purifying  less  privileged 
communities,  has  loo  often  made  the  name  of  Christian 
hateful  to  tliem,  has  carried  to  the  savage,  not  our  useful 
arts  and  mild  faith,  but  weapons  of  war  and  the  intoxi- 
cating draught.  I  call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  his 
lightnings,  to  overwhelm  with  his  storms,  the  accursed 
ship  which  goes  to  the  ignorant,  rude  native,  freighted 
widi  poison  and  death  ;  which  goes  to  add  new  ferocity 
to  savage  life,  new  licentiousness  to  savage  sensuality. 
I  have  learned  not  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven.  But, 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  God,  I  implore 
the  merchants  of  this  country  not  to  use  the  light  of  a 
higher  civilization  to  corrupt,  to  destroy  our  uncivilized 
brethren.  Brethren  they  are,  in  those  rude  huts,  in  that 
wild  attire.  Establish  with  them  an  intercourse  of  use- 
fulness, justice,  and  charity.  Before  they  can  under- 
stand the  name  of  Christ,  let  them  see  his  spirit  in  those 
by  whom  it  is  borne.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  com- 
merce of  our  country  is  not  only  corrupting  uncivilized 
countries,  hut  that  it  wears  a  deeper,  more  damning 
stain ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  pro- 
test of  nations,  it  sometimes  lends  itself  to  the  slave- 
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trade;  tliat,  by  its  capital,   anl  m      d  d 

swift  sailers,  and   false   papers,        i  p  J    A  g 

takes  part   in   tearing  the    Afrlc       f  h      h  d 

native  shore,  and  in   dooming  h        fi  11 

of  die  middle  passage,  and  thei        tl      1    f  1  t 

perpetual  bondage.     Kven  on  r  f  11      I     11  d  wn 

no  curse.     May  tiiey  find  forgiv  f         G  d    1       gh 

the  pains   of  sincere  repenlanc       b  g      1 

ihey  are,  can  I  help   shrinking  f  1  h 

most  infamous  of  their  race  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to    I  1  f 

country  on  another  subject.      Th  1 

they  are  particularly  called   to      k     j  g 

view3  of  their  vocation,  and  to  g 
versality  as  yet  unknown.     I  r  1  I     j  p 

pies   which    are  gaining  ground  1  bj  f  f 

trade,  and  to  the  growing  dispo  f  p 

mote  it.     Free  trade  !  —  this  is   1     pi      d    }      d  pi   n 
interest  of  the  human  race.     T     1      I    II  1 
free  exchange  ;  to  cut  up  the  sj  f 

and  branch  ;  to  open  every  por  1  y  p 

duct ;  this  is  the   office  of  enl  gl  11  J       T 

this  a  free  nation  sliould  especially  pledge  ilselt.  Fiee 
dom  of  the  seas  ;  freedom  of  harbours ;  an  intercourse 
of  nations,  free  as  the  winds ;  —  this  is  not  a  dream  of 
philanthropists.  We  are  tending  towards  it,  and  let  us 
hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civiliza- 
tion we  shall  look  hack  on  our  present  restrictions  as 
.  we  do  on  the  swaddling  bands  by  which  in  darker  times 
the  human  body  was  compressed.  The  growing  free- 
dom of  trade  is  another  and  glorious  illustration  of  the 
:)ur  age  to  universality. 
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I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  principal  mo  vein  en  ti 
of  our  time  the  character  of  diffusion  and  universality, 
and  in  doing  this  I  have  used  language  implying  my  joy 
m  this  great  feature  of  our  age.  But  you  will  not  sup- 
pose that  I  see  in  it  nothing  but  good.  Human  affairs 
admit  no  unmixed  good.  This  very  tendency  has  its 
perils  and  evils.  To  take  but  one  example  ;  the  open- 
ing of  vast  prospects  of  wealth  to  the  muhitude  of  men 
has  stirred  up  a  fierce  competition,  a  wild  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation, a  feverish,  insatiable  cupidity,  under  which  fraud, 
bankruptcy,  distrust,  distress  are  fearfully  multiplied,  so 
that  the  name  of  American  has  become  a  by-word  be- 
yond the  ocean.  I  see  the  danger  of  the  present  state 
of  society,  perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  one.  But  still  I 
rejoice  to  have  been  born  in  this  age.  It  is  still  true 
tliat  human  nature  was  made  for  growth,  expansion  ; 
tliis  is  its  proper  life,  and  this  must  not  be  checked  be- 
cause it  has  perils.  The  child,  when  it  shoots  up  into 
youth,  exchanges  its  early  repose  and  security  for  new 
passions,  for  strong  emotions,  which  are  full  of  danger  ; 
but  would  wo  keep  him  for  e\  er  a  ch  Id  Danger  we 
cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  el  ment  of  huma  life.  We 
always  walk  on  precipices.  It  s  u  na  Ij  unwise,  it 
shows  a  want  of  faith  in  God  a  1  h  in  tj  to  deny  to 
others  and  ourselves  free  scope  and  he  expansion  of 
our  best  powers  because  of  (he  possible  collisions  and 
pains  to  be  feared  from  extending  activity.  Many,  in- 
deed, sigh  for  security  as  the  supreme  good.  But  God 
intends  us  for  something  better,  for  effort,  conflict,  and 
progress.  And  is  It  not  well  to  live  in  a  stirring  and 
mighty  world,  even  though  we  suffer  from  it.'  K  we 
look  at  outward  nature,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  vast   and  fearful   elements,  air,  sea,  and  fire,  which 
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sometimes  burst  all  bounds,  and  overwhelm  man  and  his 
labors  in  ruin.  But  who  of  us  would  annihilate  these 
awful  forces,  would  make  the  ocean  a  standing  pool, 
and  put  to  silence  the  loud  blast,  in  order  that  life  may- 
escape  every  peril  ?  This  mysterious,  infinite,  irresis- 
tible might  of  nature,  breaking  out  in  countless  forms 
and  motions,  makes  nature  the  true  school  for  man,  and 
gives  it  all  its  interest.  In  the  soul  still  mightier  forces 
are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion  has  its  perils.  But 
all  are  from  God,  who  has  blended  with  tliem  checks, 
restraints,  balances,  reactions,  by  which  all  work  to- 
gether for  good.  Let  us  never  forget,  that,  amidst  this 
fearful  stir,  there  is  a  paternal  Providence,  under  which 
the  education  of  our  race  has  gone  on,  and  a  higher 
condition  of  humanity  has  been  acliieved. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who  have  painful  fears 
of  evi]  from  the  restless,  earnest  action  which  we  have 
seen  spreading  itself  more  and  more  through  all  depart- 
ments of  society.  They  call  the  age  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
sumptuous, without  reverence.  All  men,  tliey  tell  us, 
are  bursting  their  spheres,  quilting  their  ranks,  aspiring 
selfishly  after  gain  and  preeminence.  The  blind  mul- 
titude are  forsaking  their  natural  leaders.  The  poor, 
who  are  the  majority,  are  contriving  against  the  rich. 
Still  more,  a  dangerous  fanaticism  threatens  destruction 
to  the  world  under  the  name  of  Reform ;  society  tot- 
ters ;  property  is  shaken  ;  and  the  universal  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  of  which  so  many  boast,  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  social  storms  which  only  despotism  can  calm. 
Such  are  the  alarms  of  not  a  few  ;  and  it  is  right  that 
fear  should  utter  its  prophecies,  as  well  as  hope.  But 
It  is  the  true  office  of  fear  to  give  a  wise  direction  to 
human  effort,  not  to  chill  or  destroy  it.      To  despair  of 
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iJie  race,  even  in  the  worst  times,  is  unmanly,  unchris- 
tian. How  much  more  so  in  times  like  the  present  ! 
What  I  most  lament  in  these  apprehensions  is,  the  uttev 
distrust  of  human  nature  which  they  discover.  Its  high- 
est powers  are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be  restrained. 
They  are  thought  to  be  safe  only  when  in  fetters.  To 
me,  there  is  an  approach  to  impiety  in  thinking  so  mean- 
ly of  God's  greatest  work.  Human  nature  is  not  a 
tiger  which  needs  a  constant  chain.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger.  It  is  the  oppressor 
who  has  made  man  fit  only  for  a  yoke. 

When  I  look  into  the  great  movements  of  the  age, 
particularly  as  manifested  in  our  own  country,  they  seem 
to  me  to  justify  no  overwhelming  fear.  True,  they  are 
earnest  and  wide  spreading ;  but  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  directed  are  pledges  against  extensive  harm. 
For  example,  ought  the  general  diffusion  of  science  and 
literature  and  thought  to  strike  dread  .*  Do  habits  of 
reading  breed  revolt  ?  Does  (he  astronomer  traverse 
the  skies,  or  the  geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to  gallier 
materials  for  assault  on  the  social  state  .-'  Does  the 
study  of  nature  stir  up  rebellion  against  its  Author  .''  Is 
it  (he  lesson  which  men  learn  from  history,  that  they  are 
to  better  their  condition  by  disturbing  the  state  ,'  Does 
the  reading  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrection  .'  Does 
the  diffusion  of  a  sense  of  beauty  through  a  people  in- 
cline them  to  tumult  ?  Are  not  works  of  genius  and 
the  fine  arts  soothing  influences  ?  Is  not  a  shelf  of 
books  in  a  poor  man's  house  some  pledge  of  bis  keep- 
ing the  peace .'  Tt  is  not  denied  that  thought,  in  its 
freedom,  questions  and  assails  the  holiest  truth.  But  is 
truth  so  weak,  so  puny,  as  to  need  to  be  guarded  by 
bayonets  from  assaull  '    Has  truth  no  beauty,  no  might? 
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Has  the  human  soul  no  power  to  weigh  its  evidence,  to 
reverence  its  grandeur  ?  Besides,  does  not  freedom  of 
thought,  when  most  unrestrained,  carry  a  conservative 
power  in  itself?  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  erring  do 
not  all  embrace  the  same  error.  Whilst  truth  is  one 
and  the  same,  falsehood  is  infinitely  various.  It  is.  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  and  cannot  stand.  Error 
soon  passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint  on  thought. 
History  tells  us,  and  the  lesson  is  invaluable,  that  the 
physical  force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry  has  been 
the  main  bulwark  of  the  superstitions  and  illusions  of 
past  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  if  ive  look  at  the  chief  direction  of 
the  universal  activity  of  the  age,  we  shall  find  [hat  it  is 
a  conservative  one,  so  as  lo  render  social  convulsion 
next  to  impossible.  On  what,  after  ali,  are  the  main 
energies  of  this  restlessness  spent  ?  On  property,  on 
wealth.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  running  the 
race  of  accumulation.  Property  is  the  prize  for  which 
all  strain  their  nerves  ;  and  the  vast  majority  compass  in 
some  measure  this  end.  And  is  such  a  society  in  dan- 
ger of  convulsion  .'  Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth  .''  Is 
a  state  of  insecurity  coveted  by  men  who  own  some- 
thing and  hope  for  more  .'  Are  civil  laws,  which,  after 
all,  have  property  for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  its  worshippers  ?  Of  all  the 
dreams  of  fear,  few  seem  to  rae  more  baseless  than  the 
dread  of  anarchy  among  a  people  who  are  possessed 
almost  to  a  man  with  the  passion  for  gain.  I  am  espe- 
cially amused,  when,  among  such  a  people,  I  sometimes 
hear  of  danger  to  property  and  society  from  enthusias- 
tic, romantic  reformers  who  preach  levelling  doctrines, 
equality  of  wealth,  guaker,  plainness  of  dres 
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food,  and  coramtiLiity- systems  where  all  are  to  toil  and 
divide  earnings  alike.  What  !  Danger  from  romance 
and  enthusiasm  in  this  money-getting,  self-seeking,  self- 
indulging,  self-displaying  land  ?  I  confess  that  to  me  it 
is  a  comfort  to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  wheth- 
er transcendental,  philanthropic,  or  religious,  as  a  proof 
that  the  human  spirit  is  not  wholly  ingulfed  in  matter 
and  business,  that  it  can  lift  up  a  little  tlie  mountains  of 
worldliness  and  sense  with  which  it  is  so  borne  down. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  fear,  wheti  we  shall  see  fanat- 
icism of  any  kind  stopping,  ever  so  ihtle,  the  wheels 
of  business  or  pieasure,  driving,  ever  so  httle,  from 
man's  mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from  woman's  the  love 
of  display.  Are  any  of  you  dreading  an  innovating  en- 
thusiasm ?  You  need  only  to  step  into  the  streets  to  be 
assured  that  property  and  tlie  world  are  standing  their 
ground  against  the  spirit  of  reform  as  stoutly  as  the  most 
worldly  man  codd  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as  to  social  order, 
from  the  universal  activity  of  the  times,  is  the  fact,  ihat 
this  activity  appears  so  much  in  the  form  of  steady  la- 
bor. It  is  one  distinction  of  modern  over  ancient  times, 
that  we  have  grown  more  patient  of  toil.  Our  danger 
is  from  habits  of  drudgery.  The  citizens  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  above  work.  We  seem  to  work  with 
something  of  the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  ;  and 
this  is  no  mean  security  against  lawlessness  and  revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times  which  favors  a 
quiet  state  of  things  is,  the  love  of  comforts  which  the 
progress  of  arts  and  industry  has  spread  over  the  com- 
munity. In  feudal  ages  and  ancient  times  the  mass  of 
the  population  had  no  such  pleasant  homes,  no  such 
defences  against   cold   and  storms,  no    such   decent  ap- 
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pare!,  no  such  ribiindant  and  savory  meals,  as  fall  to  the 
tot  of  our  populaiion.  Now  it  must  be  confessed, 
though  not  very  flattering  to  human  nature,  that  men  are 
very  slow  lo  part  wiih  these  comforts  even  in  defence 
of  a  good  cause,  much  less  lo  throw  tiiem  away  in  wild 
and  senseless  civil  broils. 

Another  element  of  security  in  the  present  is,  the 
strength  of  domestic  affection  Christianity  has  given 
new  sacredness  lo  home,  new  tenderness  to  love,  new 
force  to  the  ties  of  husband  aad  wife,  parent  and  child. 
Social  order  is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling  and  shelter- 
ing our  homes.  In  ancient  and  rude  limes  the  family 
bond  was  comparatively  no  restraint.  We  should  ail 
pause  before  we  put  in  peril  beings  whom  we  hold  most 
dear- 

Once  more ;  Chiisiianity  is  a  plede;e  ol  social  order 
which  none  of  us  sufficiently  prize.  Weak  a'  its  mflu- 
ence  seems  to  be,  there  are  vast  numbeis  into  whom  it 
has  infused  sentiments  of  justice,  of  kindncs,  ol  leier- 
ence  for  God,  and  of  deep  concern  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  Use  slate.  Rapine  and  bloodshed  would  awaken 
now  a  horror  altogether  unknown  in  ages  in  which  this 
mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted  its  power. 

With  all  these  influences  in  favor  of  social  influence, 
have  we  much  to  fear  from  the  free,  earnest,  universal 
movements  of  our  times  ?  I  believe  that  the  very  ex- 
tension of  human  powers  is  to  bring  with  it  new  checks 
against  their  abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  society  are,  of  course,  par- 
licularly  liable  to  the  fear  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  see  danger  especially  in  the  extension  of  power 
and  freedom  of  all  kinds  to  the  laboring  classes  of  so- 
ciety.    They  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  ele- 
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vate  these,  though  one  would  think  that  to  improve  a 
man  was  the  surest  way  to  disarm  his  violence.  They 
talli  of  agrariadism.  They  dread  a  system  of  universal 
pillage.  They  diead  a  conspiracy  of  the  needy  against 
the  rich.  Now  the  manual  laborer  has  burdens  enough 
to  bear  without  the  load  of  groundless  suspicion  or  re- 
proach. It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  great  ene- 
mies to  society  are  not  found  in  its  poorer  ranks.  The 
mass  may,  indeed,  be  used  as  tools;  but  the  stirring 
and  guiding  powers  of  insurrection  are  found  above 
Communities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  prosperous  ranks. 
We  are  referred  to  Rome,  which  was  robbed  of  her 
liberties  and  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  vassalage  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Plebeians,  who  sold  themselves  to 
demagogues,  and  gave  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  a 
dictator.  But  what  made  the  Plebeians  an  idle,  disso- 
lute, rapacious  horde  ?  It  was  the  system  of  universal 
rapine  which,  under  tiie  name  of  conquest,  bad  been 
carried  on  for  ages  by  Patricians,  hy  all  tlie  powers  of 
ihe  state  ;  a  system  which  glutted  Rome  with  the  spoils 
of  tbe  pillaged  world  ;  which  fed  her  population  without 
labor,  from  the  public  treasures,  and  corrupted  them  by 
public  shows.  It  was  this  which  helped  to  make  the 
metiopohs  of  the  earth  a  sink  of  crime  and  pollution 
such  as  the  world  had  never  known.  It  was  time  that 
the  grand  robber-state  should  be  cast  down  from  her 
guilty  eminence.  Her  brutish  pop 41  ace,  which  followed 
Cie'iai's  car  with  shouts,  was  not  worse  than  the  venai, 
ciouchmg  senate  which  registered  his  decrees.  Let  not 
the  poor  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich.  At  this  moment 
we  are  groaning  over  the  depressed  and  dishonored  state 
of  onr  country  ;  and  who,  let  me  ask,  have  shaken  its 
credit,  and  made  so  many  of  its  inMitutions  bankrupt.' 
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The  poor  or  the  rich  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  incomes 
ol  the  ¥  dow  the  orphan,  the  aged  have  been  narrowed, 
and  it  t  des  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought  to  the 
br  k  of  want  ?  Is  it  from  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury  ? 
Is  t  fro  ga  gs  of  thieves  sprung  from  the  mob  ?  We 
know  the  truth,  and  it  shows  us  where  the  great  danger 
to  property  lies. 

Communities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  great,  not  the 
small.  The  French  Revolution  is  perpetually  sounded 
in  our  ears  as  a  warning  against  the  lawlessness  of  the 
people.  But  whence  came  this  Revolution  ?  Who  were 
the  regicides  .'  Who  beheaded  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ? 
You  tell  me  the  Jacobins  ;  but  history  tells  a  different  tale. 
I  will  show  you  the  boheaders  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
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age,  I  look  on  scenes  as  shocking  to  the  calm  and  search- 
ing eye  of  reason  and  virtue  as  the  tenth  of  August  and 
the  massacres  of  September.  Bloodshed  is  indeed  a 
terrible  spectacle  ;  but  there  are  other  things  almost  as 
fearful  as  Wood.  There  arc  crimes  that  do  not  make 
us  start  and  turn  pale  like  the  guillotine,  but  are  deaillier 
in  their  workings.  God  forbid,  that  I  should  say  a  word 
to  weaken  the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  we  contem- 
plate the  outrages  of  the  French  Revolution  !  But 
when  I  hear  that  Revoiuiioa  quoted  to  frighten  us  from 
reform,  to  show  us  the  danger  of  hfling  up  the  depressed 
and  ignorant  mass,  I  must  ask  whence  it  came  ;  and  the 
answer  is,  that  it  came  from  the  intolerable  weight  of 
misgovernment  and  tyranny,  from  the  utter  want  of  cul- 
ture among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  great  too  deep  to  be  purged  away  except  by 
destruction.  I  am  also  compelled  to  remember  that  the 
people,  in  this  their  singular  madness,  wrought  far  less 
woe  than  kings  and  priests  have  wrought,  as  a  familiar 
thint;    in  ili  ag^s  of  the  world.      All  the  murders  of  the 
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all  hands  with  jealousy.     I  wish  neither  rich  nor  poor  to 
be  mj  masters.     What  I  wish  is,  ihe  improvement,  the 
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which  is  io  harmony  with  universal  improvement  and 
freedom. 

In  the  general  lone  of  this  Discourse  it  may  be  thought 
that  I  have  proposed  to  vindicate  the  present  age.  1  have 
no  such  thought.  I  would  improve,  not  laud  it.  I  feel  its 
imperfections  and  corruptions  as  deeply  as  any,  though  I 
may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that  give  others  little 
pain.  The  saddest  aspect  of  the  age,  to  me,  is  that  which 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  social  order.  It  is  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  multitude  of  men  in  outward,  material 
interests  ;  it  is  the  selfish  prudence  which  is  never  tired 
of  the  labor  of  accumulation,  and  which  keeps  men 
steady,  regular,  respectable  drudges  from  morning  to 
night.  The  cases  of  a  few  murders,  great  crimes,  lead 
multitudes  to  exclaim,  How  wicked  this  age  !  But  the 
worst  sign  is  the  chaining  down  of  almost  all  the  minds 
of  a  community  to  low,  perishabie  interests.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the  soul  have  no 
higher  end  than  to  cover  the  back,  and  fill  (he  belly,  and 
keep  caste  in  society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly  visible,  on 
the  surface  of  the  tongue,  create  most  of  the  endless 
stir  around  us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drinking,  dress- 
ing, house-building,  and  caste-keeping,  are  matters  not 
to  be  despised;  most  of  them  are  essentia!.  But  surely 
life  has  a  higher  use  than  lo  adorn  this  body  which  is  so 
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soon  to  be  wrapped  in  grave-clothes,  than  to  keep  warm 
and  flowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to  be  cold  and 
stagnant  in  the  tomb.  I  rejoice  in  the  boundless  activi- 
ty of  the  age',  and  I  expect  much  of  it  to  be  given  to 
our  outward  wants.  But  over  ail  this  activity  there 
should  preside  the  great  idea  of  that  wiiich  is  alone 
ourselves  ;  of  our  inward,  spiritual  nature  ;  of  the  think- 
ing, immortal  sou! ;  of  our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end, 
which  is,  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  and  perfect  our  highest 
powers,  to  become  wise,  holy,  disinterested,  noble  be- 
ings, to  unite  ourselves  to  God  by  love  and  adoration, 
and  to  revere  his  image  in  his  children.  The  vast  ac- 
tivity of  this  age,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  too  much 
confined  to  the  sensual  and  material,  to  gain  and  pleas- 
ure and  show.  Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  puri- 
fied by  a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  comfort  of  life  would 
be  retrenched,  whilst  its  beauty  and  grace  and  Interest 
would  be  unspeakably  increased. 

There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  colhsion,  contention,  discord,  which  breaks 
forth  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  business,  in  private  af- 
fairs ;  a  result  and  necessary  issue  of  the  selfishness 
which  prompts  the  endless  activity  of  life.  The  mighty 
forces  which  are  this  moment  acting  in  society  are  not 
and  cannot  be  in  harmony,  for  they  are  not  governed  by 
Love.  They  jar;  they  are  discordant.  Life  now  has 
little  music  in  it.  It  is  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that 
men  fight.  They  fight  on  the  exchange.  Business  is 
war,  a  conflict  of  skill,  management,  and  too  oflen 
fraud  ;  to  snatch  the  prey  from  our  neighbour  is  the  end 
of  all  this  slir.  Eeligion  is  war  ;  Christians,  forsaking 
their  one  Lord,  gadicr  under  various  standards  to  gain 
victory  for  their  sects.      Politics   are  w 
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prises  have  been  achieved  !  what  new  provinces  won  to 
science  and  art  !  what  rights  and  liberiies  secured  to 
nations  !  (t  is  a  privilege  to  have  hved  in  an  age  so 
stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.  It  is  an  age  never  (0 
be  forgotten.  Its  voice  of  warning  an<l  encouragement 
is  never  to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is  indelible. 
Amidst  its  events,  the  American  Revolution,  the  first 
distinct,  soleran  assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
French  Revohttion,  that  volcanic  force  which  shook  the 
earth  to  its  centre,  are  never  to  pass  from  men's  minds. 
Over  this  age  the  night  wiJl,  indeed,  gather  more  and 
more  as  lime  rolls  away  ;  but  in  that  night  two  forms 
will  appear,  Washington  and  Napoleon,  the  one  a  lurid 
meteor,  tlie  other  a  benign,  serene,  and  imdecaying  star. 
A      I       \  m       II 1  vein  history,  your  Frank- 

1  d    1     1  h  b      ght  hghtnitig  from  heaven 

w  II  b         Q       !  ng        he     I  uds  by  remote  posterity, 

1  h  )  wl  1  d  J  may  be  known  only  by  its 
Tl  1    w  something    greater   in   the 

g     !  the  appearance  of  a  new 

1  1  JJ     i       IP      -ance  of  the  multitude    of 

1  1  J   t  the  few  have  acted  their 

p  i  n  fl     n       s  to  endure  to  the  end  of 

n         Wha  f    h     p    sent  is  to  survive .''     Per- 

1    p    m     1       t  wl     1  take  no  note.      The  glory 

i  age  of  b  dd  f  m  itself.  Perhaps  some 
d  1       b  pi  day  which  we  have  not 

dgdoh  bwlh  o  grow  clearer  and  louder 
through  all  ages.  Perhaps  some  silent  ibinker  among 
us  is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose  name  is  to  fill  the 
earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some  reform- 
er who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world,  who  is  to 
open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire  the  human  soul 
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DISCOURSE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 


MiTTHEW  Yii.  31-37;  "  Not  every  one  that  aaith  unto  me,  Loi-d, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  hea-ven  ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  ia  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  W 
me  ill  timt  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  lliy 
nameT  and  in  lliy  name  have  cast  out  devils'  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works*  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity 

Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
then),  J  will  liken  faim  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock  ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it 
■was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

And  everyone  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand  ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it." 

These  word's,  \tbich  fotm  the  conrln'vion  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Motmt,  teach  a  gieat  ttuth,  namelj, 
that  theie  is  but  one  thing  easential  m  religion,  and  this 
IS,  the  doing  of  God's  will,  the  doing  of  those  sayings 
or  pieceptsol  Chiist  which  constitute  the  snbslance  of 
that  memorable  discouise  We  Jeain  that  it  will  aiait 
us  nolhmg  to  call  Ctiriat,  Lord,  Lord,  lo  profesjj  our- 
selvPa  his  disciples,  to  heai  his  noids,  lo  teach  in  his 
name,  lo  take  niii  place  m  his  church,  or  eien  lo  do 
115* 
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EelJom  found  their  ruin,  in  the  noiion,  that  they  were  em- 
braced in  ibe  motheriy  arms  of  "  the  true  church"  ;  for 
with  this  they  have  been  satisfied.  Professed  Chris- 
tians have  fought  about  "the  chiiixh  "  as  if  it  were  a 
mailer  of  hfe  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic  shuts 
the  gale  of  heaven  on  you  because  you  will  not  enter  his 
"church."  Among  the  Protestants  are  those  who  tell 
you  that  the  promises  of  Christianity  do  not  belong  to 
you,  be  your  character  what  it  may,  unless  you  receive 
ibe  Christian  ordinances  from  the  ministers  of  their 
"church."  Salvalion  is  made  to  flow  through  a  certain 
priesthood,  through  an  hereditary  order,  through  par- 
ticular nles  administered  by  consecrated  functionaries. 
Even  among  denominations  in  which  such  exclusive 
claims  are  not  set  up  you  will  still  meet  the  idea,  that  a 
man  is  safer  in  their  particular  "church"  than  else- 
where ;  so  that  something  distinct  from  Christian  purity 
of  heart  and  hfe  is  made  the  way  of  salvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose,  I  wish  to  show  that 
Christ's  spirit,  Christ's  virtue,  or  "the  doing  of  ihe 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  is  the  great  end  of  our  religion, 
the  only  essential  thing,  and  that  all  other  things  are  im- 
portant only  as  ministering  to  this.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
very  many  acknowledge  the  doctrine  now  expressed. 
But  too  often  their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  hving,  and 
it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  notions  of  some  mysterious 
saving  influence  in  "the  church,"  or  in  some  other 
foreign  agency.  To  meet  these  erroneous  tendencies,  I 
shaU  not  undertake  to- prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical 
process,  the  supreme  importance,  blessedness,  and  glory 
of  righteousness,  of  sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and 
man,  or  to  prove  that  nothing  else  is  indispensable.  This 
irulh  shines  by  its  own  light.      It  runs  through  the  whole 
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foim  {hemgelves  sdentlj  and  gradually  Co  the  Hants  and 
progress  of  humanity.  The  e  and  an angemenls  which 
suit  one  period  lose  I  e  r  s ;,  fca  ce  oi  efficiency  m 
another.  The  forms  1  eh  n  s  e  to  the  mind  now 
may  fetter  it  hereafte  a  d  us  e  plaee  to  Us  fiee 
unfolding.  A  system  an  ^  1  f  eedom  and  fle\ib!e- 
uess  would  carry  strong  proof  in  itaelf  of  not  ha\  ng  been 
intended   for  universality.      It  is   one  piooi  ol  Christ's 
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having  come  to  "  inherit  all  nations,"  that  he  did  not  in- 
stitute for  all  nations  and  all  times  a  precise  machinery 
of  forms  and  outward  rules,  that  he  entered  into  no  mi- 
nute legislation  as  to  the  worship  and  government  of  his 
chmxh,  but  left  these  outward  concerns  to  fae  swayed  by 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages.  Of  conse- 
quence, no  paiticuJar  order  of  Ibe  church  can  be  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  No  church  can  pretend  that  its  consti- 
tution is  defined  and  ordained  in  the  Scriptures  so  plainly 
and  undeniably  that  whoever  forsakes  it  gives  palpable 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God.  All  churches 
are  embraced  by  their  members  with  equal  religious 
reverence,  and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God's  favor 
may  be  equally  obtained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  church  assumed  at  first  a  form  which  it 
could  not  long  retain.  Il  was  governed  by  the  apostles 
who  had  founded  it,  men  who  had  known  Christ  per- 
sonally, and  received  his  truth  from  his  lips,  and  witnessed 
his  resurreciioo,  and  were  enriched  above  all  men  by  the 
miraculous  illuminations  and  aids  of  his  Spirit-  These 
presided  over  the  church  with  an  authority  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  to  which  none  after  them  could  with  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  *'the  mind  of  Christ" 
as  none  could  do  but  those  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and 
close  an  iniiinacy  with  him  ;  and  not  only  were  they 
sent  forth  with  miraculous  powers,  but,  by  imposition  of 
their  hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  conferred  on 
others.  This  presence  of  inspired  apostles  and  super- 
natural powers  gave  to  the  primitive  church  obvious  and 
important  distinctions,  separating  it  widely  from  the  form 
which  it  was  afterwards  to  assume.  Of  ibis  we  have  a 
remarkable  proof  in  a  passage  of  Paul,  in  which  he  sets 
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before  us  the  offices  or  funciioos  exercised  in  the  origi- 
nal church.  "God  hath  set  in  the  church  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers,  miracles,  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  *  Now  of  all  these 
endowments  or  offices,  one  only,  that  of  teacher,  re- 
mains in  our  day.  The  apostles,  the  founders  and  he- 
roes of  the  jirimitive  church,  with  their  peculiar  powers, 
have  vanislied,  leaving  as  iheir  representatives  tlieir  writ- 
ings, to  be  studied  alike  by  all.  Teachers  remain,  not 
because  they  existed  in  tlie  first  age,  but  because  llieir 
office,  from  its  nature,  and  from  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  is  needed  still.  The  office,  however,  has  under- 
gone an  important  change.  At  first  the  Christian  teach- 
er enjoyed  immediate  communication  with  the  apostles, 
and  received  miraculous  aids,  and  thus  enjoyed  means 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  his  successors. 
The  Christian  minister  now  can  only  approach  the  apos- 
tles as  other  men  do,  that  is,  through  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  which  ihey  have  left  us  ;  and  he  has  no  other 
aid  from  above  in  interpreting  ihem  than  every  true 
Chrislian  enjoys.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  greatest  of  promises,  is  made  without  distinction  to 
every  man,  of  every  office  or  rank,  who  perseveringly 
implores  the  Divine  help  ;  and  this  establishes  an  esson- 
tlal  equality  among  all.  Whether  teachers  are  to  con- 
tinue in  the  brighter  ages  which  prophecy  announces  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  a  very  striking  prediction  of  the 
times  of  the  Messiah.  "  After  those  days,"  sailh  the 
Lord,  "  I  win  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  tlieir  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man   his  brother. 
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Baying,  '  Know  the  Lord  ; '  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  iheni  unfo  the  greatest  of  them."  •  Is 
it  possible  chat  any  man,  with  a  clear  compreheusion  of 
the  peculiaiity  of  the  primitive  church,  can  look  back  to 
this  as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  regard  any  church 
form  as  essential  to  salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outward  or 
dinahces,  so  necessarily  Huctuating,  an  importance  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  immutable, 
everlasting  distinctions  of  holiness  and  virtue  ? 

The  church  as  at  first  constituted  presents  interesting 
and  beautiful  aspects.  It  was  not  a  forced  and  arbi- 
trary, but  free,  spontaneous  union.  It  grew  out  of  the 
principies  and  feelings  of  human  nature.  Our  nature  is 
social.  We  cannot  live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  any 
great  feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  seek  for  others  to  par- 
take it  with  us.  The  full  soul  finds  at  once  relief  and 
strength  in  sympathy.  This  is  especially  true  in  relig- 
ion, the  most  social  of  all  our  sentiments,  the  only  uni- 
versal bond  on  eartii.  In  this  law  of  our  nature  the 
Christian  church  had  hs  origin.  Christ  did  not  esiablish 
it  in  a  formal  way.  If  yon  consult  the  New  Testament, 
you  do  not  find  Jesus  or  his  apostles  setting  about  the 
task  of  forming  an  artificial  organization  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples. Read  in  the  book  of  Acts  the  simple,  touch- 
ing nari'atives  of  the  union  of  the  first  converts.  They 
"  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul."  They  could  not 
b    k  p  d  n  e  new  truth  melted  them  into  one 

m         k         1  one   body.     In  their  njutual  love 

1    y        Id  hh  Id  fiom  one  another  iheir  posses- 

b      1    d  all    h    gs  in  common.      Blessed  unity  !  a 

yp      i    h  nd   harmony  which  a  purer  Chris- 

j       d    1   ough   all  nations.      Among  those 
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\y  1                  fid   enlightened  were 

1  b           1            p  bl            nblies.     To  these 

11  1      b      1     1      d       i        d  with  eagernesK,  to 

1  j                  ft               f    h     to  strengthen  one 

1  1       1 J        CI              d       b    open  witnesses  of 

1  h          Id      I     h                     they  were  left  very 

I  i  II        h          g        i    i       ynagogue,  in  which 

1    J    1  i  b          b      gl        p            1    le   did    Christianity 

bl  If    b        f    m        H          mple,  how  natural 
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pi               r  1  1 

1             The  religious  sen- 

1    p      f  1 

1    C  od  and  miin,  awak- 

d    f     1    b)  Cl 

d  f          new  union  through 

wl    h        fid 

1          g  b.     And  shiill  this 

11               Is 

f   h    Cl    stian  spirit,  and  so 

pi     1       b    d 

p        [lace,  or  In  any  way 

d           1                  1 

J    t    m  it!  supreme,  un- 

II  d  Bl    J 

TI       1       1 

idea  and  purpose, 

f 

followers  of  Christ; 

d        6        I        J 

d   degree    realized. 

TI     p               d      |l 

d          to  Christ  by  eon- 

TI    y  g    1            d    confessed  him,    not 

i     1  d                but  in   opposition  to 

11   h            I     1  g     p    f                d  practice,  the  form 

d   1        1           I  I  y      d    h       utward  signs   of  re- 

I  B          hi       'owth  of  the  church 

1  f   d    I     d  I               bscured  ;  the  name 

d       fl  11              than  the  name.      It 

k  bl    I  1        !          y    pirit  to  which  Chris- 

y                 h  i       h    p             f  r  power,  dominion, 

J         d  p      m  L         leepest  roots  in  the 

I       1       Th      h  1    b              1     very  stronghold  of 
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the  lusts  and  vices  which  Christianity  most  abhors.  Ac- 
cordingly i'.s  history  ia  one  of  the  most  raelancholy  rec- 
ords of  past  times-  It  is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood- 
stained annals  of  worldly  empires  ;  but  when  we  see  ihe 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping 
popes,  prelates,  or  sectarian  chiefs,  inflamed  with  big- 
otry and  theological  hate  and  the  lust  of  rule,  and  driven 
by  these  fires  of  hell  to  grasp  the  temporal  sword,  to 
persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher  their  brethren,  to 
mix  with  and  embitter  national  wars,  and  to  convulse  the 
whole  Christian  world,  we  experience  a  deeper  gloom, 
and  are  more  tempted  to  despair  of  our  race.  History 
has  not  a  darker  page  than  that  which  records  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenses,  or  the  horrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, And  when  wo  come  to  later  times,  the  church 
wears  any  thing  rather  than  "Holiness"  inscribed  on 
her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a  Christian,  the  history 
lately  given  us  by  Ranke  of  the  reaction  of  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism  !  Throughout  we  see  the  eccle- 
siastical powers  resorting  to  force  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  conversion  ;  thus  proving  their  alliance,  not 
with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and  hell.  If  we  take  broad 
views  of  the  church  in  any  age  or  land,  how  seldom  do 
we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanctity  !  How  many  of 
Its  muubters  preach  for  lucre  or  display,  preach  what 
they  do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines  in  their 
Iivps  '  How  many  congregations  are  there,  made  up  in 
a  gieat  dc^^iee  of  worldly  men  and  women,'  who  repair 
to  the  house  of  God  from  usage,  or  for  propriety's  sake, 
or  fiom  a  vigue  notion  of  being  saved  ;  not  from  thirst 
fo!  the  Diime  Spirit,  not  from  a  fulness  of  heart  which 
longs  to  pour  itself  forth  in  prayer  and  praise  !  Such 
is  the  church,  We  are  apt,  indeed,;  to  make  it  an  ab- 
VOL.    VI.  17 
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ison  with  purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  hfe,  Christ's  spirit  of  love  towards 
God  and  man  ;  this  is  all  in  all.  This  is  the  only  es- 
sential thing.  The  church  is  important  only  as  it  min- 
isters to  this ;  and  every  church  which  so  ministers  is  a 
good  one,  no  matter  how,  when,  or  where  it  grew  op, 
no  matter  whether  it  worship  on  its  knees  or  on  its  feet, 
or  whether  its  ministers  are  ordained  by  pope,  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  people;  these  are  secondary  things,  and 
of  no  comparative  moment.  The  church  which  opens 
on  heaven  is  that,  and  that  on!y,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
heaven  dwells.  The  .church  whose  worship  rises  to 
God's  ear  is  that,  and  that  only,  where  the  soul  ascends. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  gathered  in  caiJiedral  or  barn  ; 
whether  it  sit  in  silence,  or  send  up  a  hymn  ;  wliether 
ihe  minister  speak  from    carefully    prepared    notes,    or 
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f  ]  f  pressible  suggestion.     If 

C  d  be  1  I  i  \e  CI  nst  be  welcomed  to  ihe 
oul    a  d  u     o      b     neekly  and  wisely  heard, 

and  1  e  ol  n  p  po  e  g  ow  up  to  do  ail  duty  amidst 
all     onfl  fi  e   a  d    e    ptalion,  then  the  true  end 

of   he    h    ch  s  a    we  ed  This  is  no  other  than  the 

1  ou  e  of  C  od     he  g    e        h  aven." 

In  be  e  e  a  ks  I  lo  no  lean  that  all  churches  are 
of  eq  ai  wo  1  *^0Tie  u  doubtedly  correspond  tnore 
ban  o  1  e  s  o  1  e  sp  and  purpose  of  Christianity,  to 
he  s  pie  u  ages  of  he  p  live  disciples,  and  to  the 
p  n  pies  of  h  man  na  u  e  All  have  their  supersti- 
on    and  ^    on     bu     o  ne  are  more  pure  than  the 

e  and  we  e  bo  ni  o  seek  that  which  is  purest, 
which  corresponds  most  to  the  Divine  will.  As  far  as 
we  have  power  lo  select,  we  should  go  to  the  church 
where  we  shall  be  most  helped  to  become  devout,  disin- 
te  es  ed  a  d  o  ally  s  o  ^  O  alva  o  [  o  e  e 
does  o  depe  do  or  find  n^^  he  be  ehu  cl  on  ea  1 
fo  1  s  n  aj  be  d  s  a  o  unknow  An  ds  d  ve  es 
of  adn     E   a  o  s    he  e        1  e  sa    e    p  I     ail  re 

l£!;ous  o  e  es  p  oie  ^'-^'^3^1^  lo  1  le 
pia  nes  a  des  u  1  s  oi  el  ^  o  U  al  o  ce  a  ly 
be  au  1  and  o  e  o  1  nay  be  fo  nd  o  1  ed  and 
en]  J  ened  I  o  n  abo  e  Th  s  s  a  ]  la  n  nde  11 
lac        I    all  ous  as     1  ey  a       j,ood  a    I    1  ol) 

n    n  n  ay  b    fo  nd     nor  can     e    ell  1  cl     1  e  1  ol  e 

ha  e  g  o  u[  Tl  e  1  h  1  e  ans  e  s  s  e  d  n 
all  fo  s  onl  end  onnserol  a  re  I 
s  delgl  lul  o  'ii  n  le  eco  ds  of  all  de  on  a  o 
he  1  es  of  n  e  Cl  ans  v!  o  1  eg  en  [  e  e  j 
thing  for  their  religion,  who  have  been  failhrul  unto 
death,  who  have  shed    around  them  the  sweet  light  and 
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fragrance  of  Cliiislian  hope  and  love.  We  cannot,  then, 
well  choose  amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  best  represents  the  grand  ideas  of  Christ, 
and  speaks  most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  aud 
hearts.  This  church,  however,,  we  niust  not  choose 
for  our  brother  He  differs  froiri  us  probably  in  tem 
p  h  r        II  h        [ 

lid  II   1     h       g        1  I     I   p     b 

1  p      I     I  q      I  d  J  1     dly 

k    p  lb  k        H  b      PI        I    I 

1        h   I     h  d  I         h    I 

Wl  I m      f  1  If 

"n  h  I  m  mp  f  h 

C     d         b  If        h  ll  ■> 

b   Id     [  g      f    b       C    J      d  df 

h  1  1     f  d  I  I        I        I      h 

b  I        I 
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1  hi  If  I  d       I 

f  I  1  Tb      b  bl        g 

h      g!  )       E      y  b    1 

p  I       I  h  b 

prayer  issuing  from  his  own  heart,  not  from  another's  lips, 
which  aids  bim  in  the  church.  The  cbarch  does  him 
good  only  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  hymns,  and  sermons 
it  wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think,  feel,  pray,  praise,  and  re- 
solve.   The  church  is  a  help,  not  a  force,    it  acts  on  us 
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church.  What  matters  il  how  he  is  ordained  or  set  apart, 
if  he  give  himself  to  his  work  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  What 
matters  it  who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or  whether  he  stand 
up  in  surplice  or  drab  coat  ?  T  go  lo  church  to  be  bene- 
fited, not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the  action  of  an  eii- 
17* 
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lightened  and  holy  teacher  on  my  mind  and  heart ;  not  an 
overpowering,  irresistible  action,  but  such  as  becomes 
effectual  through  my  own  free  thought  and  will.  I  go  to 
be  convinced  of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  with 
love  of  what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus  helps  me  is  a  true 
minister,  no  matter  from  what  school,  consistory,  or 
ecclesiastical  body  he  comes.  He  carries  his  com- 
mission in  his  soul.  Do  not  say,  that  his  ministry  has 
no  "validity,"  because  Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth, 
or  Andover,  or  Princeton,  has  not  laid  hands  on  him. 
What !  Has  he  not  opened  my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused 
my  conscience  to  reprove  ?  As  I  have  heard  him  has 
not  my  heart  burned  within  me,  and  have  I  not  silently 
given  myself  to  God  whh  new  humility  and  love  .''  Have 
I  not  been  pierced  by  his  warnings,  and  softened  by  his 
looks  and  tones  of  love  .''  Has  he  not  taught  and  helped 
me  to  deny  myself,  to  conijuer  the  world,  lo  do  good  to 
a  foe  ?  Has  he  done  this  ;  and  yet  has  bis  ministry  no 
"validity"?  What  other  vahdity  can  there  be  than 
this  ?  If  a  generous  friend  gives  me  water  to  drink 
when  I  am  parched  with  thirst,  and  I  drink  and  am  re- 
freshed, will  it  do  to  tell  me,  that,  because  he  did  not 
buy  the  cup  at  a  certain  licensed  shop,  or  draw  the  water 
at  a  certain  antiquated  cistern,  therefore  his  act  of  kind- 
ness is  "  invalid,"  and  I  am  as  thirsty  and  weak  as  I  was 
before  ?  What  more  can  a  minister  with  milre  or  tiara  do 
than  help  me,  by  wise  and  touching  manifestations  of 
God's  truth,  lo  become  a  holier,  nobler  man  ?  If  my  soul 
be  made  alive,  no  matter  who  ministers  lo  me  ;  and  if  not, 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  whether  high  or  low,  ortho- 
dox or  heretical,  are  of  no  vahdity  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  diseased  man  who  is  restored  to  health 
cares  little  whether  his  physician  wear  wig  or  cowl,  or 
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)  his  diploma  from  Paris  or  London  ;  snd  so  to 
the  regenerate  man  it  is  of  little  moment  where  or  by 
what  processes  he  became  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
According  to  these  views  a  minister  deriving  power 
from  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  rehgious  worth  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  a  true  and  quickening  church- 
Such  a  man  will  gather  a  true  church  round  him  ;  and 
we  here  learn  that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to 
do  what  may  aid,  and  to  abstain  from  what  may  impair, 
the  virtue,  nobleness,  spiritual  energy  of  its  minister. 
It  should  especially  leave  him  free,  should  wish  him  to 
wear  tio  restraints  but  those  of  a  sense  of  duty.  His 
office  is,  to  utter  God's  truth  according  to  his  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  utter  it 
honestly,  simply.  He  must  follow  his  own  conscience, 
and  no  other.  How  can  he  rebuke  prevalent  error  with- 
out an  unawed  spirit  ?  Better  that  he  should  hold  his 
peace  than  not  speak  from  his  own  soul.  Better  that 
the  pulpit  be  prostrated  than  its  freedom  be  taken  away. 
The  doctrine  of  "  instructions  "  in  politics  is  of  very 
doubtful  expediency  ;  but  ihal  instructions  siiould  issue 
from  the  congregation  to  the  minister  we  all  with  one 
voice  pronounce  wrong.  The  religious  teacher  com- 
pelled to  stifle  his  convictions  grows  useless  to  his  peo- 
ple, is  shorn  of  his  strength,  loses  self-respect,  shrinks 
before  his  own  conscience,  and  owes  it  to  himself  to  re- 
frain from  leaching.  If  he  be  honest,  upright,  and  pure, 
worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of  being  a  minister,  he  has  a 
right  lo  freedom  ;  and  when  he  uses  it  conscientiously, 
though  he  may  err  in  judgment,  and  may  give  pain  to 
judicious  hearers,  he  has  still  a  right  to  respect.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which  would  know- 
ingly make  the  minister  a  slave.     Many  err  on  the  side 
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of  Eubmission,  and  receive  his  doclrines  with  blind,  itij" 
questioning  faith.  Still,  ihe  niembei's  of  a  congregation', 
conscious  of  holding  ihe  support  of  their  teacher  in  their 
hands,  are  apt  to  expect  a  cautious  tenderness  towards 
their  known  prejudices  or  judgments,  which,  though  not 
regarded  as  servility,  is  very -hostile  to  that  firm,  bold 
utterance  of  truth  on  which  the  success  of  his  ministry 
chiefly  depends. 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  condition  of  the  most  use- 
ful church  ;  it  is  the  high  cl-aracter  of  its  minister.  The 
second  is  to  he  found  in  ihe  spirilual  character  of  its 
members.  This,  like  the  foiiuer,  is,  from  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  fitted  to  purify  and  save.  It 
was  the  inlemion  of  Christ  that  a  quickening  power 
should  be  exerted  in  a  church,  not  by  the  minister  alone, 
but  also  by  the  members  on  on&  another.  Accordingly 
we  read  of  the  "  working  of  every  part,  every  joint," 
in  his  spiritual  body.  We  come  together  in  our  places 
of  worship  that  heart  may  act  on  heart;  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  devout  a  more  fervent  flame  of  piety  may  be 
kindled  mom  ownbieasts  ,  thntwe  mar  hear  God's  word 
moie  eageiii  bj  knowing  that  it  is  drunk  m  by  thirsty 
spirits  aiound  us  ,  that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience 
may  be  cocfiimed  by  the  consciousness  that  a  holy  ener- 
gy of  will  1^  unfolding  itself  m  our  neighbours  To  this 
sympathy  the  church  is  dedicated  ,  and  in  this  its  highest 
mfluence  is  sometimes  found  To  myself  the  most 
effectual  church  is  that  in  which  I  see  the  signs  of  Chris- 
tian if!t,ciion  in  those  around  me,  in  which  warm  hearts 
aie  beafmg  on  eiery  "iide,  in  nhich  a  deep  stillness 
sppjks  of  the  ahsoibed  soul,  in  which  I  recognize 
fellow  beings  who  m  common  life  haie  impressed  me 
wiih  their  piety       One  look  from  a  beaming  eounte- 
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by  evei  so  many  rites,  foi  God  s  service,  dial  piiesls 
who  trace  their  lineage  to  apostles  have  consecrated  it, 
if  I  find  it  thronged  by  the  worldly  and  undevoiit  ?  This 
is  no  church  to  me.  T  go  to  meet,  not  human  bodies, 
but  souls  ;  and  if  I  find  them  in  an  upper  room  like  (bai 
where  the  first  disciples  rael:,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street, 
there  I  find  a  church.  There  is  the  true  altar,  the  sweet 
incei  58,  the  accepted  priest.  These  all  I  find  in  sancti- 
lied  souls. 

True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying  power,  a  glory,  to 
the   place  of  worship   where  ihey  come  together      Tb 
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them  Christ  is  present  and  manifested  ill  a  far  higher 
sense  than  if  he  were  revealed  to  the  bodily  eye.  We 
are  apt,  indeed,  to  think  differently.  "Were  there  a  place 
of  worship  in  which  a  glory  like  that  which  clothed 
Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  were  to  shine 
forth,  how  should  we  throng  to  it  as  the  chosen  spot  on 
earlh  !  !iow  should  we  honor  tins  as  eminently  his  church  ! 
But  there  is  a  more  glorious  presence  of  Christ  ilian 
this  It  IS  Chijst  formed  m  the  soula  of  his  disciplea 
Christ's  bodil}  pit-jence  does  not  mtke  a  church  He 
was  thus  piesent  in  the  th  ongpd  streets  ol  Jerusalem, 
piesent  in  the  sjnagogiies  and  temples  ,  but  these  ivere 
not  churches  It  is  the  presence  of  his  spirit,  tiutb, 
likeness,  d  vine  love,  m  tlie  =ol1s  of  men  which  attiactt, 
and  unites  them  into  one  living  body  Suppose  that  wt 
meet  togeihei  in  a  place  conseciated  by  nil  mannei  of 
forms,  but  that  nothing  of  Ghiist's  spirit  dwells  m  u^ 
With  all  Its  l>rms,  it  is  a  sjnagoe;ue  of  Sitan,  not  a 
chuich  of  Tesus  Chiist  in  the  heaiif  of  m^n  I  lepeat 
It,  IS  the  only  chuich  bond  the  Cathohts,  to  ^ne 
them  a  feeling  of  the  piesent  '^avioui,  aiJoin  then  ti-m- 
ples  with  paintings  lepiesetituig  him  in  the  most  affect- 
ing scenes  of  ills  hie  and  deith  ,  ind  Eiad  woisliip  nevei 
been  duected  to  ihese,  I  should  not  object  to  them 
But  theie  IS  i  iar  hyhti  hkene  s  to  Ghn  1  thin  the  ait  st 
ever  drew  or  chiselled,  II  cKials  in  the  heart  of  his  true 
disciple.  The  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  latter -have  given  us  Christ's 
countenance  from  fancy,  and,  at  best,  having  little  like- 
ness to  the  mild  beauty  and  majeslie  form  which  moved 
through  Judea.  But  the  disciple  who  sincerely  coa- 
forms  hhcself  to  the  disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and 
filial  worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ  gives  us 
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lower    f 
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1  id            ght  in  various  pas- 

sages  in  the  New  Testament,  You  remembei'  the  earn- 
estness of  his  last  prayer,  "  tliat  they  might  all  be  One, 
as  he  and  his  Father  are  one."  Into  this  church  all  who 
partake  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  admitted.  'It  asks  not 
who  has  baptized  us  ;  whose  passport  we  carry  ;  what 
badge  we  wear.  If  "  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  its 
wide  gates  are  opened  to  us.  Within  this  church  are 
joined  those  whom  different  names  have  severed  or  stiU 
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sever.  We  hear  nothing  of  Greek,  Roman,  Englisii 
churches,  but  of  Christ's  church  only.  My  friends,  this 
is  not  an  imaginary  union.  The  Scriptures  in  speaking 
of  it  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but  uitei  the  sobeiost  truth 
All  sincere  partakers  of  Cbristiati  virtue  ^re  cseotially 
one.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades  them  dttells  a  uniting 
power  found   in  no   other   tie.      Though    separated   hy 
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jiisl  as  far  as  it  common  love  and  piety  possess  our 
hearls.  Nothing  is  more  real  than  this  spiritual  unioa. 
There  is  one  grand,  ali-comprebending  church  ;  and  if  I 
am  a  Ciifistian,  I  belong  to  it,  and  no  man'  can  shut  me 
out  of  it.  You  may  exclude  me  from  your  Roman 
church,  your  Episcopal  church,  and  your  Calvinlstic 
church,  on  account  of  supposed  defects  in  my  creed  or 
my  sect,  and  I  am  content  to  be  excluded.  But  I  will 
i!ot  ba  severed  frotn  the  great  body  of  Christ.  Who 
shaU  sunder  me  from  such  men  as  Fenelon,  and  Pascal, 
and  Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  John  Howard  ?  Who  can  rupture  the  spiritual 
bond  between  these  mea  and  myself?  Do  1  not  hold 
diem  dear  ?  Does  not  their  spirit,  flowing  out  through 
their  writings  and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  ?  Are  they 
not  a  portion  of  my  being  .'  Am  ,1  not  a  different  man 
from  what  I  should  have  been,  had  not  these  and  other 
like  spirits  acted  on  mine  .'  And  is  it  in  the  power  of 
synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  ail  the  ecclesiastical  combina- 
tions on  earth,  to  part  me  from  them  .'  I  am  bound  to 
them  by  thought  and  affection  ;  and  can  these  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  bull  of  a  pope  or  the  excommunication 
of  a  council .'  The  soul  breaks  scornfully  these  bar- 
riers, these  webs  of  spiders,  and  joins  itself  to  the  great 
and  good  ;  and  if  it  possess  their  spii'it,  will  the  great  and 
good,  living  or  dead,  cast  it  oft'  because  it  has  not  en- 
rolled itself  in  this  or  another  sect  .-*  A  pure  mind  is 
free  of  the  universe.  It  belongs  to  the  church,  the 
family  of  the  pure,  in  ah  worlds.  Virtue  is  no  local 
thing.  It  is  not  honorable  because  born  in  this  com- 
munity or  (hat,  but  for  its  own  independent,  everlasting 
beamy.  This  is  the  bond  of  the  universal  church.  No 
man  can  be  excommunicated  from  it  but  by  himself,  by 
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spiritual  persons  and  e\i\  e  1  1  e  no  obje  s  of  or- 
ship.  But  si e  Ids  also  do  e  good  blelas  ^  e  to 
her  members   he  feel  ng  of  a  e     ek  on   o    I  e  ho- 

liest and  noblest  ne  all  ]  eced  ^  ages  An  n  er- 
esting  and  often  a  sa  c  fy  ng  t  e  con  ects  hepese  To- 
man Catholic  with  mail)  is,  and  confessors,  uad  a  host  of 
men  whose  eminent  piety  and  genius  and  learning  have 
won  for  them  an  immortahtj'  of  fame.  It  is  no  mean  ser- 
vice thus  to  enlarge  men's  ideas  and  affections,  to  awaken 
tiieir  veneration  for  departed  greatness,  to  leach  them 
their  connexion  with  the  grandest  spirits  of  all  times.  It 
was  lilts  fealure  of  Catholicism  which  most  interested 
me  in  visiling  Catholic  countries.      The  services  at  the 
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altar  did  not  move,  but  rallier  pained  me.  But  when  I 
cast  my  eyes  on  tlie  pictures  on  the  walls,  which  placed 
bel'ore  me  die  holy  men  of  departed  ages,  now  absorbed 
in  devotion  and  lost  in  rapture,  now  enduring  with  meek 
courage  and  celestial  hope  ihe  agonies  of  a  painful  death 
in  ciel'ence  of  the  truth,  I  was  touched,  and  1  hope  made 
better.  The  voice  of  tlie  officiating  priest  I  did  not 
hear;  but  these  sainted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I 
was  sometimes  led  to  feel  as  if  an  hour  on  Sunday  spent 
in  this  communion  were  as  useful  to  me  as  if  it  had  been 
spent  in  a  Protestant  church.  These  saints  never  rose 
to  my  thoughts  as  Roman  Catholics.  I  never  connect- 
ed them  wiih  any  particular  church.  They  were  to  me 
living,  venerable  witnesses  to  Christ,  to  the  power  of 
religion,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  I  saw  what 
men  might  suffer  for  the  truth,  how  they  could  rise  above 
themselves,  how  real  might  becotiie  ihe  ideas  of  God 
and  a  higher  life.  This  inward  reverence  for  the  de- 
pailed  good  helped  me  to  feel  myself  a  member  of  the 
church  universal,  I  wanted  no  pope  or  priest  to  estab- 
lish my  unity  with  them.  My  own  heart  was  witness 
enough  to  a  spiritual  fellowship.  Is  it  not  to  he  desired 
that  all  our  churches  should  have  services  to  teach  us 
our  union  with  Christ's  whole  body  ?  Would  not  this  break 
our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken  reverence  for  Christ's 
spirit,  for  true  goodness,  under  every  name  and  form  ,''  It 
is  not  enough,  to  feel  that  we  are  members  of  this  or  that 
narrow  communion.  Christianity  is  universal  sympathy 
and  love.  I  do  not  recommend  that  our  churches  should 
be  lined  with  pictures  of  saints.  This  usage  must  come 
in,  if  it  come  at  all,  not  by  recommendation,  but  by 
gradual  change  of  tastes  and  feelings.  But  why  may 
not  the  pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  give  us  the  lives 
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and  virtues  of  eminent  disciples  in  former  ages  ?  It  h 
customary  to  deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  of  Abraham,  and  Elijah,  and  other 
worthies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this  we  do  because 
their  names  are  written  in  the  Bible,  But  goodness 
owes  nothing  to  the  cucurnatance  of  its  bemg  itcorded 
m  a  satred  book,  noi  loses  its  claLm  to  gntftul,  leier 
ent  commemoniion  becauie  not  blizoned  theie  Monl 
gieatnesb  did  not  die  out  with  the  apostles  Then  hves 
were  leporipd  tor  ihn,  imonj;  other  ends,  that  their  vir- 
tues might  be  propagiled  to  fs  lure  time'i,  and  that  nie« 
might  spiing  up  as  worthy  a  place  among  the  canonized 
a&  them^elveb  What  T  ui  h  i'^,  that  we  ahould  learn  to 
regird  ourselves  as  mfmbers  of  a  viit  spiritual  com- 
munity, as  joint  hens  and  fellov\  woishippers  with  die 
goodly  compiny  ol  Chiiitian  iieroes  who  hive  gone 
befoie  us,  n^tead  ol  immuiing  oui-.elves  in  paitRulai 
churches  Our  nature  delights  la  this  consciousness  of 
va  t  connexion  This  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the 
patriotic  sentiment,  anil  in  the  passionate  clinging  oi  men 
to  a  great  religious  denomination  Its  tine  and  noblest 
gratification  is  found  m  the  dLPp  feeling  of  a  vital,  ever- 
hsfmg  connexion  with  die  univeis"l  chuith,  with  the  in- 
nimeiable  multitude  of  the  holy  on  eaith  and  m  heaven 
This  churoh  we  shall  npver  makp  i  ■-ubstituie  foi  tiitue 

Ihave  spoken  of  the  Rom-u  Galhohc  riiuich  My 
^leat  objeciion  to  this  communion  is  that  it  his  fillen 
peculiarly  into  the  eimr  \  h  ch  I  am  hboung  to  expose 
in  this  Discourse,  that  it  has  attached  idolauous  impoi- 
tance  to  the  mstilulion  of  the  Ohuichj  that  it  virtually 
exdis  this  abo\e  Christ  s  -.pint,  above  inward  sanctity 
Its  other  errors  aie  of  infeuoi  imporhi^ce       It  does  not 
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offend  me,  that  the  Romanist  maintains  that  a  piece  of 
bread,  a  wafer,  over  which  a  priest  has  pronounced  some 
magical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jestis  Christ. 
I  learn,  indeed,  in  this  error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  hu- 
man crediilitj',  oi"  the  weakness  of  human  reason ;  but  I 
see  notiiing  in  it  which  strikes  at  the  essential  principles 
fig  Vii        h  ,  the  Roman  Catholic  goes 

f     1  d     II  1       G  d  looks  with  abhorrence  on 

11      1         11  1     consecrated  wafer  Christ's 

fl  1  1  bl  d  d  I  he  makes  the  reception  of 
h     r         !     1     d     f  ecrated  priest  the  door  into 

CI  f  Id      h       I     m    [  ocked  by  the   dishonor  he 

G    1      d  bj  his  debasing  conceptions  of 

1  d    f  !     Divine,  and  by  his  cruel  dis- 

p  f    1  f  1  and  Christian  brotherhood. 

H  d      d         g     1  man  educated  under  Chris- 

y     i      Id  ]1  1  in  a  church-connexion,  in 

h      h  1     Id    1       f    rii  God's  family  the  wisest 

d    i      b        b  1    J     onscieniiously  abstain  from 

d      d  Is   not  holiness  of  heart 

dill  G    i  r  wn  sake,  dear  to  him  with- 

o       h  ]    1  t      p    est,  without  the  agency  of  a 

d       f  Tl     g    nd  error  of  Roman  Calhol- 

n  1       h    pirit,  its  blind  sectarianism, 

1  f  p    us  men    from  God's  favor 

b  1    J  d  ink,  or  pray  according  to 

}  b  d  Romanism    has  to  learn   that 

h       b      1  111        great  and  good  in  the  sight 

of  the  Omniscient,  and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  Romanism  is  any  thing  but  what 
it  boasts  to  be,  the  Universal  Church,  I  am  too  much 
ft  Catholic  to  enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  nothing  shall  sep- 
]8« 
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arale  mc  from  il.  In  saying  this,  Iiowever,  I  am  no 
enemy  to  particular  clKii'clies.  In  the  present  age  of 
tlie  world  it  is  perhaps  best  that  those  who  agree  In 
theological  opinions  should  worship  together ;  and  I  do 
Dot  object  to  the  union  of  several  such  clmrches  in  one 
denominaiion,  provided  that  all  sectarian  and  narrow 
feehng  be  conscientiously  and  scrupulously  resisted.  1 
look  on  the  various  churches  of  Chrisfendom  with  no' 
feelings  of  enmity.  I  have  expressed  my  abhorrence  of 
the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in  that,  as  m  all  other 
churches,  individuals  are  better  than  their  creed  ;  and, 
amidst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation  of  a  narrow  spirit, 
noble  virtues  spring  up,  and  eminent  OhrisiiaBs  are 
formed.  It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  hnmaTi  na- 
ture to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good  under  a  thotisand 
bad  influences.  The  Romish  church  is  illustrated  by 
great  names.  Her  gloomy  convents  have  often  beeir 
brightened  by  fervent  lose  to  God  and  man.  Her  St. 
Louis,  and  Fenebn,  and  Massiilon,  and  Cheverus  ;  her 
missionaries  who  have  carried  Christianity  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  her  sisters  of  charity  who  have  carried 
relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless  want  and  pain  ; 
do  not  these  teach  us  that  in  the  Romish  church  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  found  a  home  ?  How  much,  too, 
have  other  churches  to  boast  !  In  the  English  church 
we  meet  the  names  of  Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leigh- 
ton,  Berkeley,  and  Heber  ;  in  the  Dissenting  Calvinistic 
church,  Baxter,  Howe,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Robert 
Hal! ;  among  the  Quakers,  George  Fox,  William  Penn. 
Robert  Barclay,  and  our  own  Anthony  .Benezet,  and 
John  Woolman  ;  in  the  Anti-trinitarian  church,  John 
Milion,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and  Priest- 
ley.   To  repeat  these  names  does  the  heart  good.    Thev 
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breathe  a  fragrance  through  the  common  air.  They  lift 
up  the  whole  race  to  which  they  belonged.  With  the 
churches  of  which  they  were  pillars  or  chief  orn.imenta 
I  have  many  sympathies  ;  nor  do  T  condemn  the  union 
of  ourselves  to  these  or  any  other  churches  whose  doc- 
trines we  approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  without  sever- 
ing ourselves  iti  the  least  from  the  universal  church,  Ou 
this  point  we  cannot  be  too  earnest.  We  must  shun  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  he!!.  We  must  sliudder 
at  the  thought  of  shutting  up  God  in  any  denomina- 
tion. We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for  belonging 
to  our  communion  ;  no  man  the  worse  for  belonging  to 
another.  We  must  look  with  undiminished  joy  on  good- 
ness, though  it  shine  forth  from  the  most  adverse  sect. 
Christ's  spirit  must  be  equally  dear  and  honored,  no 
matter  where  manifested.  To  confine  God's  love  or 
his  good  Spirit  to  any  party,  sect,  or  name  is  to  sin 
against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's  universal  church 
which  is  one  of  our  chief  helps  to  perfection. 

I  have  now  given  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important 
views  in  relation  to  the  church  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
not  quoted  much  from  Scripture,  because  quotations 
cannot  be  given  fully  on  this  or  on  any  controverted 
point  in  the  compass  of  a  discourse.  I  have  rehed  on 
what  is  vastly  more  important,  on  the  general  strain  and . 
tone  of  Scripture,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
on  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christ's  teachings,  which 
'S  plainly  this,  that  inward  holiness,  or  goodness,  or  dis- 
interested love,  is  all  in  all.  I  also  want  time  to  con- 
sider at  large  the  arguments  or  modes  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  or  that  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
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church,  and  by  which  the  necessity  of  entering  it  is 
tlioiight  to  be  proved-  I  cannot,  however,  abstain  from 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  these. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which  exclusive  churches 
rest  their  claims  are  drafrn  from  Christian  history  and 
literature,  in  other  words,  from  the  records  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  our  faith,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers.  These  arguments,  T  think,  may  be  disposed 
of  by  a  single  remark,  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended 
or  weighed  by  the  mass  of  Christians.  How  very,  very 
few  in  our  congregations  can  enter  into  the  critical  study 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  wade  through  the  folios  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers!  Now  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  join  a  particular  church  in  order  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the 
discovery  of  this  church  should  require  a  learning  plainly 
denied  to  the  mass  of  human  beings  .'  Would  not  this 
church  shine  out  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  .''  Would 
it  be  hidden  in  the  imperfect  records  of  distant  ages,  or 
in  the  voluminous  writings  of  a  body  of  ancient  authors, 
more  leraaikable  foi  ihetoiic  than  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment '  The  learned  cannot  agree  about  these  authori- 
ties How  cin  the  gieat  multitudes  of  believers  mtei- 
pret  them  '  Would  not  the  Scripturef  guide  us  hj  sim- 
ple, sure  rules  to  the  only  tine  chuich,  if  to  miss  it  were 
deith  ^  To  my  own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force 
akin  to  demonsiiition 

I  pass  to  anolhei  method  of  defending  the  claims 
whn,h  one  or  another  chiich  sets  up  to  exclu'Jive  ac 
ceptince  with  God  It  is  an  unwarrantable  stnining  of 
the  figuiativ  e  language  of  Rcriptuie  Because  the  church 
is  spoken  of  as  one  body,  vine,  or  temple,  theologians 
have  argued  that  it  is  one  outward  organization,  to  whicit 
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eU  men  must  be  joined  But  a  doctjine  built  on  meia- 
phoi  iswoitb  liUle  Lverj  kind  ot  db-^urditj  niaj  hnd 
a.  sanction  in  figures  ot  speech,  e-iplamed  by  lame,  pio- 
saic,  cold  heaited  commentatois  The  beautiful  forms 
of  speech  to  which  I  have  refened  weie  mlended  to  e\ 
pieus  the  pecuhaily  close  and  tender  union^i  which  ul- 
cessaiily  subsist  among  all  the  enlightened  and  smceiP 
disciples  ot  -juch  a  religion  as  Cbiist's,  a  rehgioii  whose 
soul,  essence,  dnd  bieatb  of  hfe  is  love,  which  reveals 
to  us  in  Jesus  the  pertection  of  philanthiopy,  and  which 
caEs  to  us  to  driok  spiruually  ot  that  blood  of  self-sacri- 
fice which  was  shed  foi  the  whole  human  race  How 
mfinitclj  exalted  is  the  union  of  mind  a  and  heaits  formed 
by  such  a  religion  abose  any  outward  connexion  estab- 
lished bj  riies  and  toims  '  Yet  the  latter  has  been 
seized  on  by  the  eaithly  undeistanding  as  the  chief  mean- 
ing ot  Sciipture,  and  magnified  into  supreme  impoitance 
Has  not  Paul  taught  os  that  theie  is  but  one  peiicct 
bond,  Lot  o  ■'  *  Has  not  (_  hnst  taught  us  that  the  sea! 
set  on  his  disciples,  by  which  all  men  aie  to  know  them, 
IS  Love  '  t  Is  not  this  the  badge  of  the  true  chuich,  the 
life  of  the  true  body  of  Chiist '  And  is  not  e\ery  dis- 
ciple, of  eveiy  name  and  form,  who  is  inspired  with  this, 
embraced  indissolubly  in  the  Christian  union? 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  maintain  ihe 
necessity  of  connexion  with  what  they  call  "  the  true 
church,"  that  God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  blessings 
through  what  channels  or  on  what  terms  he  pleases  ;  that, 
if  he  sees  fit  to  communicate  his  Holy  Spirit  through  a 
certain  priesthood  or  certain  ordinances,  we  are  bound 
to  seek  the  gift  in  his  appointed  way  ;  and  that,  having 
actually  chosen  this  melhod  of  imparling  it,  he  may  just- 

"  Ciilossiiins,  Ui.  !4..  t  Jnhn,  wli.  35 
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ly  w  1 1  ol !  f  0  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  liia 
app  e         I     eply,  that   tho  right  of  tlie   Infinite 

Fail  e  o  b  o  Is  blessings  in  such  ways'  as  to  his  in- 
finite io  1  love  may  seem  best  no  man  can  be  so 
irre  e  e  o  ieiy.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pec  1  a  1  e  11  dopt  such  methods  or  conditions  as 
will  see  o  cod  with  his  perfection  ?  And  ought 
we  no  o  d  u  such  as  seem  to  dishonor  him  ?  Stip- 
pos  fo  e  n  pie  that  T  were  told  that  the  Infinite 
Fall  had  i  eed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  such  as 
sho  Id  i  a  I  f  ly  in  the  sea.  Ought  I  not  to  rerinire 
the  mo  pla  ndeniable  proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently 
so  u  o  Ij  ol  h  majesty  and  goodness,  before  yield- 
ing obedience  to  it  ?  The  presumption  against  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  Thai  the  Infinite  Father,  who  is  ever 
present  to  the  human  soul,  to  whom  it  is  unspeakably 
dear,  who  has  created  it  for  communion  with  himself, 
who  desires  and  delights  to  impart  to  it  his  grace,  tliat  he 
should  ordain  sea-bathing  as  a  condition  or  means  of 
spiritual  communication  is  so  improbable  that  I  must  insist 
on  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  truth.  Now  I  meet  pre- 
cisely this  difiiciilty  in  the  doctrine,  that  God  bestows  his 
Holy  Spirit  on  those  who  receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh 
and  blood,  or  a  form  of  benediction  or  baptism,  or  any 
other  outward  ministration,  from  the  hands  or  hps  of  cer- 
tain privileged  ministers  or  priests.  It  is  the  most  glori- 
ous act  and  manifestation  of  God's  power  and  love,  to  im- 
part enlightening,  quickening,  purifying  influences  to  the 
immortal  soul.  To  imagine  that  these  descend  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  words,  signs,  or  outward  rites,  ad- 
ministered by  a  frail  fellow- creature,  and  are  withheld  or 
abridged  in  the  absence  of  such  rites,  seems,  at  first,  an 
insult  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness ;  seems  to  bring  dov~i 
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his  pure,  infinite  throne,  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his 

highest  agency,  and  to  assimilate  his  worship  to  that  of 
false  gods.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  "  God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humhle  ;  "  that  "  he  giveth  Iiis  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  aslc  him."  This  is  the  great  law  of  Dipine 
communications ;  and  we  can  see  its  wisdom,  becauso 
the  mind  which  hungers  for  Divine  assistances  is  most 
prepared  to  use  them  aright.  And  can  we  really  be- 
lieve thai  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  a  penitent,  tliirst- 
ing  sou]  need  to  be  seconded  by  the  outward  offices  of 
a  minister  or  priest  ?  or  that  for  want  of  these  they  find 
less  easy  entrance  into  the  ear  of  the  ever-present,  all- 
loving  X'ather  ?  My  mind  recoils  from  this  doctrine  as 
dishonorable  to  God,  and  1  ought  not  to  receive  it  with- 
out clear  proofs.  I  want  something  more  than  meta- 
phors, or  analogies,  or  logical  inferences,  I  want  some 
express  Divine  testimony.  And  where  is  it  given  ,''  Do 
we  not  know  that  ihousands  and  millions  of  Christians, 
whose  lives  and  deaths  have  borne  witness  to  their  faith, 
have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  or  anywhere 
else  And  c  n  we  hel  e  e  1  a  1  e  |  al  co  nu 
cat  0  of  ucl  n  en  h  h  D  v  y  1  as  bee  io  fe  ed 
or  n  ]  a  ed  beca  se  1  ey  !  a  e  b  ed  fom  es 
wl  ch  n  1  e  co  s  e  ces  hey  o  1 1  no  ecogn  ze  aa 
of  D  e  !  po  n  nen  1  ha  so  a  o  al  a  d  ex  a 
B;an  a  doc  e  sho  Id  en  e  h  m  d  of  a  man  vho  1  as 
tl  e  cap  c  V  of  e  \  g  he  New  Tes  a  e  t  wo  Id  seem 
a     upo     blyddol     ojho  la       his  bee 

o    only  be!      ed    b  1     1  e  fo  n  I     o    ol    he  b     e 

es        ol     a     e  an  i    1  e  bloo  1  e     pe    e       on 

Tl  e  no  o  la  by  a  de  ee  of  t  o  1  s  sove  e  „ 
will,  his  grace  or  Spirit  flows  through  certain  rites  to 
those  who  are  in  union  with  a  certain  church,  and  that 
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I  d  b     d        1  1 
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1  d  111 

of  Cbristians,  to  impair  inaiili«es3  and  self-respect,  to 
subdue  the  inteHect  to  tbe  reception  of  the  ahsurdest 
dogmas.  Religion  loses  its  simple  grandeur,  and  de- 
generates into  mechanism  and  form.  The  conscience 
is  quieted  by  something  short  of  true  repentance  ;  some- 
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tiling  bLsidta  puni)  of  heait  and  life  (s  made  the  qinlifi- 
cntioi  tor  liedvpn  The  surest  device  for  making  the 
mind  a  conaid  and  a  nhve  is  i  «ide  spiead  and  closeiy 
cemented  chiuch  ihe  poweis  of  which  aie  concentrated 
m  Ihe  hands  of  a  "  sacred  ordei,  '  and  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  aiiogaiing  to  its  utea  or  ramisteis  a  ?wiy  over 
the  futme  woild  oier  the  souls  eveilasting  weal  or  woe 
The  inevitablj  degiading,  mfluence  of  such  a  chuich  is 
demonstritive  pi  oof  aE;ainst  its  Divine  one,  la! 

Theie  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  wiilien  in  defence  of 
this  01  that  chuich  which  sets  itielf  foith  as  the  only- 
true  church,  and  chims  exclusive  acceptance  with  God 
But  the  unlettered  Chiistian  has  an  ansHci  to  them  all 
He  cannot  and  need  not  seek  it  m  Ubiaiioa  He  finds 
It  almo'.t  without  seeking,  in  plain  pissages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  his  own  lieait  He  leada,  and  he 
feels,  llial  lehgion  is  an  Inwaid  Life.  This  he  knows, 
not  by  report,  but  by  consciousness,  by  the  prostration 
of  his  soul  in  penitence,  by  the  surrender  of  his  will  to 
the  Divine,  by  overflowing  gratitude,  by  calm  trust, 
and  by  a  new  love  to  his  fellow- creatures.  Will  it  do 
to  tell  such  a  man  that  the  promises  of  Christianity  do 
not  belong  to  him,  that  access  to  God  is  denied  him, 
because  he  is  not  joined  with  this  or  that  exclusive 
church  .'  Has  not  this  access  been  granted  to  him  al- 
ready ?  Has  he  not  prayed  in  his  griefs,  and  been  con- 
soled ?  in  his  temptations,  and  been  strengthened  ,■'  Has 
he  not  found  God  near  in  his  solitudes  and  in  the  great 
congregation  .'  Does  he  thirst  for  any  tiling  so  fervently 
as  for  perfect  asslmdation  to  the  Divine  purity  .'  And 
can  he  question  God's  readiness  to  help  him,  because 
he  is  unable  to  find  in  Scripture  a  command  to  bind  him- 
self to  this  or  another  self- magnifying  church .'     How 
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easily  does  the  experience  of  the  true  Christian  brush 
away  ihe  cobwebs  of  theologians  !  He  loves  and  re- 
veres God,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ; 
and  can  lieaven  be  barred  against  him  by  ecclesiastical 
censures  ?  He  has  felt  the  power  of  the  cross  and 
resurrection  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  is  there 
any  "height  or  depth"  of  human  exclusiveness  and 
bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from  his  Lord  ?  He 
can  die  for  iruth  and  hnmanity  ;  and  is  there  any  man  so 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with  the  true  church 
as  to  stand  apart  and  say,  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  ? 
Wiien,  by  means  of  the  writings  or  conversaiions  of 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  you  look  into  their 
hearts,  and  discern  (he  deep  workings,  and  conflicts, 
and  aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  help  seeing  in  them 
tokens  of  the  presence  and  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
more  authentic  and  touching  llian  in  all  the  harmonies 
and  beneficent  influences  of  the  outward  universe  ?  Who 
can  shut  up  this  Spirit  in  any  place  or  any  sect  ?  Who 
will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  in  its  fruits  of  justice,  good- 
ness, purity,  and  piety,  wherever  they  meet  the  eye  ? 
Who  will  not  hail  it  as  the  infallible  sign  of  the  accepted 
worshipper  of  God  ? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  one  or  another  exclusive  church.  They 
are  cotilinually,  and  of  necessity,  losing  their  force. 
Arguments  owe  their  influence  very  much  to  the  mental 
condition  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  What 
is  proof  to  one  man  is  no  proof  to  another.  The  evi- 
dence which  is  triumphant  in  one  age  is  sometimes 
thought  below  notice  In  tlie  next.  HEen's  reasonings 
on  piaclical  subjects  are  not  cold,  logical  processes, 
standing  separate  In  the  mind,  but  are  carried  on  in  in- 
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tiraale  connexion  wlih  their  prevalent  feelings  and  modes 
of  thought.  Generally  sjieaking,  that,  and  that  only,  is 
truth  to  a  man  which  accords  with  the  common  tone  of 
his  mind,  with  the  mass  of  his  impressions,  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience,  with  his  measure  of  intellectual 
development,  and  especially  with  those  deep  convic- 
tions and  biases  which  constitute  what  we  call  character. 
Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  increasing  civilization,  refine- 
ment, and  expansion  of  mind,  to  produce  a  lone  of 
thought  and  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  church  spirit,  to  re- 
liance on  church  forms  as  essential  to  salvation.  As  ihe 
world  advances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  behind.  In 
proportion  as  men  get  into  the  heart  of  things  they  are 
less  anxious  about  exteriors.  In  proportion  as  religion 
becomes  a  clear  reality  we  grow  tired  of  shows.  In 
the  progress  of  ages  there  spring  up  in  greater  numbers 
men  of  mature  thought  and  spiritual  freedom,  who  unite 
self-reverence  with  reverence  of  God,  and  who  cannot, 
without  a  feeling  approaching  shame  and  conscious  degra- 
dation, submit  to  a  church  which  accumulates  outward, 
rigid,  mechanical  observances  towards  the  Infinite  Father. 
A  voice  within  them,  which  they  cannot  silence,  pro- 
tests against  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  signs, 
motions,  words,  as  unworthy  of  their  own  spiritual  pow- 
ers, and  of  Him  who  deserves  the  highest  homage  of  the 
reason  and  the  heart.  Their  filial  spirit  protests  against 
it.  In  cfimmon  life,  a  refined,  lofty  mind  expresses  it- 
self in  simple,  natural,  unconstrained  manners  ;  and  the 
same  tendency,  though  often  obstructed,  is  manifested  in 
'religion.  The  progress  of  Christianity,  which  must  go 
on,  is  but  another  name  for  the  growing  knowledge  and 
experience  of  that  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father  which 
Christ  proclaimed  as  the  end  of  his  mission  ;  and  before 
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this  ihe  old  idolatrous  lelnnce  on  ecclesiastical  forms 
and  organizations  cinnot  &tand  Theie  is  thus  a  peipet- 
ually  swpII  ng  cuueot  «bich  exclusive  churches  have  to 
stem,  and  wlich  must  sooner  or  hler  sweep  away  thpir 
pioud  pietensiois  What  avails  il  that  this  or  motlier 
church  summons  to  its  aid  f  thei&,  tiadmons,  veneiated 
usages  '  The  ^p  iit  the  genius  of  Chustianity  is  stronger 
than  all  these  The  gieat  ideas  of  the  lehgion  must 
pievail  over  nairow  peiveise  mlcipiPtations  of  it  On 
this  giouod  I  ha\e  no  ihrm  at  repoits  ol  the  triumphs 
of  the  Calhclic  clinch  The  pint  of  Chnitianitv  is 
stroiger  than  pope  and  couic  1  Ita  ^eneiahleness  and 
divnebea  yp  o  1  e  le  i  ^n  lies  and  pomps  of  a 
hiera  cly     ad  men  no  o  a  d  moie  letoi^i  ue  it 

as  alone  essen  al  o  silva  o 

Fron  be  wlole  d  c  sso  1  otij,h  which  I  have  now 
led  yo  o  v  11  eas  ly  ga  1  e  I  o  v  I  regard  the  Church, 
and     ha     n  po       ce  I  a  acl     o  In  its  true  idea,  or 

rega  ded  a  1  e  on  of  i  o  e  ho  partake  in  the  spirit 
of  Je  u  C!  s  I  eve  e  a  le  oblest  of  all  associa- 
tions O  CO  mon  soc  al  on  re  poor  by  its  side. 
In  ll  e  vo  1 1  ve  to  n  es  of  n  e  e  ,  pleasure,  and  am- 
bition We  come  o^e  he  as  c  eatures  of  time  and 
sense  fo      a  s  en  sen  en   o   d   play.     In  the  church 

we  nee  as  God  h  Id  en  e  recognize  in  ourselves 
Bom  1  3  1  o^^  ^  ^''  h  s  an  n  al  an  1  worldly  life.  We 
come  I:  1  oly  feel  j,  a  s|  ead  from  heart  to  heart. 
The  c!  cl  n  s  ue  de  a  r  reat  from  the  world. 
We  mee  ha     bj     n  on       1    the  holy,  we  may 

get  en^  howisado  o  mon  intercourse  with 
the       p    e       We  nee  !     e  God,  to  open  our  souls 

to   h  3   Sp         and    h}         o  of  the   common  Fa- 
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ther,  to  forget  all  disiiiicfiori  an      g 
all  men  as  bfolhers.     This  sp         1 
who  are  departed  and  who  ye    1 
that  perfect  fellowship  which 
10  survive  all  ties.     The  bo   !      f  1 
parent  and  child,  are  severed      d     I 
virtuous  friends  of  God  and  r 
and  this  union  is  the  essence  of    1 

To  the  church  relation,  in  b     b 
of  it,  I  ascribe  the  highest  dig  d  r 

as   to   union   with   a   particul      d 
a  society  of  Christians  for  pibl 
tion,  this,  however  important 
the  highest  means  of  grace.     .W         gh        d      i  It 

help  for  ourselves,  and  to  gi      h  Ip  1         1^7     P 

holding  religious  institutions,  by  g  1  1 

name  of  Chri'.t.     The  influei         f  CI  y      P 

peluated  and  extended,  in  no  li  d  g         b)    b     p  b 

lie    offices   of  piety,    by    the  bl  ra  f 

saints."     But  it  is  still  true    1         1      p  bl  f 

religion  are  not  its  chief  mean        P  h  Ip        [     j 

are  (he  most  efficacious.     Th    g  k    f     Ig 

to  be  done,  not  in  society    b  1  d 

soul,  in  the  silent  clos         C  1  G  d 

nently  the  means  of      1  1  d  1 1      f 

the  soul,  and  we  can       m  1    O  d  Id 

nowhere  else.      Heri,  1      [  m  j   b  f  1 

It  is  by  the  breathing     f    1  d         1    by    1 

opening  of  the  whole   heart  H         h  1 

■tiecret  "  ;  it  is  by  reviewing  oi  p  1!         y    by 

searching  deeply  into  ourselve     by     1      y  1     gh        d 
sohtary  solemn  consecration  of  1  o  a  n  nr 

t»s ;  h  is  bj  these  acts,  and  no    by  publ     ga  he  ngs 
13* 
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that  we  chiefly  make  progress  id  the  religioua  life.  Il 
is  common  to  speak  of  the  house  of  public  worship  as  a 
holy  place  ;  but  it  has  no  exclusive  sanctity.  The  ho- 
liest spot  on  canh  is  that  where  the  soul  breathes  ita 
purest  vows,  and  forms  or  executes  its  noblest  pur- 
poses ;  and  on  this  ground,  were  I  to  seek  the  holiest 
spot  in  your  city,  I  should  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanc- 
tuaries, but  to  closets  of  private  prayer.  Perhaps  ihe 
"  Holy  of  Holies  "  among  you  is  some  dark,  narrow- 
room  from  which  most  of  us  would  shrink  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ;  but  God  dwells  there.  He  hears 
there  music  more  graleful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  or- 
gans, sees  there  a  beauty  such  as  nature,  in  these  her 
robes  of  spring,  does  not  unfold  ;  for  there  he  meets, 
and  sees,  and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thankful,  most 
trustful  worshipper ;  sees  the  sorest  trials  serenely  borne, 
the  deepest  injuries  forgiven  ;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices 
cheerfully  sustained,  and  death  approached  through 
poverty  and  lonely  illness  with  a  triumphant  faith.  The 
consecration  which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  obscurest 
spot  is  not  and  cannot  he  communicated  by  any  of  those 
outward  rites  by  which  our  splendid  structures  are  dedi- 
cated to  God. 

You  see  the  rank  which  belongs  to  the  church,  wheth- 
er gathered  in  one  place  qr  spread  over  the  whole  eartli. 
It  is  a  sacred  and  blessed  union  ;  hut  must  not  be  magr>i- 
fied  above  other  means  and  helps  of  religion,  Tho 
great  aids  of  piety  are  secret,  not  public.  The  Chris- 
tian cannot  live  without  private  prayer  ;  he  may  live  and 
make  progress  without  a  particular  church.  Providence 
may  place  us  far  from  the  resorts  of  our  feilow-disciples, 
beyond  iho  sound  of  the  Sabhath-bell,  heyond  ail  ordi- 
nances ;  and  we   may  find   Sabbaths  aud   ordinances  in 
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our  own  spirits.  lUness  may  separate  us  Irom  the  out- 
ward church  as  well  as  from  the  living  world,  and  the 
soul  may  yet  be  in  health  and  prosper.  There  have  been 
men  of  eminent  piety  who,  from  conscience,  have  separat- 
ed themselves  from  all  denomiiiaiions  of  Christians  and 
all  outward  worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul,  in  the  Salter 
years  of  his  life  forsook  all  temples  made  with  hands,  and 
worshipped  wholly  iu  the  inward  sanctuary.  So  did  Wil- 
liam Law,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  "  The 
Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life."  His  excess 
of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotiou  ran  into  excess}  led 
him  to  disparage  all  occasional  acts  of  piety.  He  lived 
in  solitude,  that  he  might  make  life  a  perpetual  prayer. 
These  men  are  not  named  as  models  in  this  particular. 
They  mistook  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  misinterpreted 
the  Scriptures.  Even  they,  with  al!  their  spirituality, 
would  have  found  moral  strength  and  holy  impulse  in  re- 
ligious association.  But,  with  such  examples  before  us, 
we  learn  not  to  exclude  men  from  God's  favor  because 
severed  from  the  outward  church, 

The  doctrine  of  this  Discourse  is  plain.  Inward  sanc- 
tity, pure  love,  disinterested  attachment  to  God  and 
man,  obediei  ce  of  1  ea  and  1  fe  nee  e  e  cell  nee  of 
character,  th  s  he  one  h  ^  eedful  h  s  he  e  e  al 
thing  in  religion  and  all  1  o^s  else  n  n  s  e  1  1  es 
ordinances,  ]  la  e  of  o  h  p  all  a  e  bu  e  na  i  elp 
secondary  influences  a  d  u  e  ly  vo  1  less  i  e  sej  a  a 
ed  from  this  To  nag  e  ha  C  od  e^a  d  any  1  e; 
but  this,  that  1  e  look    aayhf^bu     leha  o 

dishonor  Ho  to  e  p  e  s  a  o  nf  1  sen  )  1  j  o  1  s 
pure  charade       Goodness    p      y  el        s    he 

only  distinction         Gods  sgl  Tl  s    ally 
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essentially,  everlastingly,  and  by  its  own  nature,  lovely, 
beautiful,  glonous,  divine.  It  owes  noiliing  to  time,  lo 
circuroalance,  to  outward  connexions.  It  shines  by  its 
own  light.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is 
God  himself  dwelling  in  the  human  soul.  Can  any  man 
think  Jightly  of  it  because  it  has  not  grown  up  in  a  cer- 
tain church,  or  exalt  any  chut  h  abo  e  '  My  friends, 
one  of  the  grandest  truths  of  rel  g  o  s  tic  supreme 
imporiance  of  character,  of  *  t  e  of  tl  at  d  vine  spirit 
which  shone  out  in  Christ.  Tie  grand  le-esy  is,  to 
substitute  any  thing  for  this,  v  he  1  er  creed  or  form,  or 
church.  One  of  the  greatest  wro  gs  o  Christ  is,  to 
despise  his  character,  his  virtue  n  a  d  so  pie  who  hap- 
pens lo  wear  a  different  name  f  on  o      o  vn 

When  I  represent  to  myself  true  virtue  or  goodness ; 
not  that  which  is  made  up  of  outward  proprieties  and  pru- 
dent caiculations,  but  that  which  chooses  duty  for  its  own 
sake  and  as  the  first  concern  ;  which  respects  impartially 
the  rights  of"  every  human  being  ;  which  labors  and  suffers 
with  patient  resolution  for  truth  and  others'  welfare  ;  which 
blends  energy  and  sweetness,  deep  huniihty  and  self- 
roTerence  ;  which  places  joyful  faith  in  the  perfection 
of  God,  communes  with  him  intimately,  and  strives  to 
subject  to  his  pure  will  all  thought,  imagination,  and 
desire ;  which  lays  hold  on  the  promise  of  everlasting 
life,  and  in  the  strength  of  this  hope  endures  calmly  and 
firmly  the  sorest  e\ils  of  the  present  stale  ;  when  I  set 
befoie  me  this  \ntue,  all  the  distinctions  on  which  men 
value  ihemselveB  fade  away.  Wealth  is  poor  ;  worldly 
honor  is  mean  ,  outward  forms  are  beggarly  elements. 
Condition,  counttj,  church,  all  sink  into  uuimportance. 
Before  this  "fimple  greatness  I  how,  I  revere.  The 
robed  puest,  the  gorgeous  altar,  the  great  assembly,  the 
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pealing  organ,  all  llie  exteriors  of  religion,  vanisli  from 
my  sight  as  I  look  at  the  good  and  great  man,  the  holy, 
disinterested  soul.  Even  I,  with  vision  so  dim,  with 
heart  so  cold,  can  see  and  feel  the  divinity,  the  grandeur 
of  true  goodness.  How,  then,  must  God  regard  it  ? 
To  his  pure  eye  how  lovely  must  it  he  !  And  can  any 
of  us  turn  from  it,  because  some  water  has  not  heeii 
dropped  on  its  forehead,  or  some  bread  put  into  its  lips 
by  a  minister  or  priest ;  or  because  it  has  not  learned  to 
repeat  some  mysterious  creed  which  a  church  or  human 
council  has  ordained  i* 

My  friends,   reverence  virtue,  holiness,  the  upright 

will  which  inJJexibly  cleaves  to  duty  and  the  pure  law 

of  God.      Reverence  nothing   in  comparison  with   it. 

Regard  this  as  the  end,  and  all  outward  services  as  the 

means.    Judge  of  men  by  this.    Think  no  man  the  hotter, 

1  f     I      1      M    b  i  Tyiim 

byhf  Eplf       }        ba       1dm        f  ec- 

h        J  1  11  ot, 

p         h   k        1  gl  I  d       1    f  he 

p    n    y    t        d  I  p  1    g   wl   th- 

e        f  d  g  b  1  f   1     1  nd 

h    If        S  n  If  p  lar 

11  d     g  d        1  fff  he 

f  i       h      f  1   1  gl       1     g     dlj   i      1  lie 

1        lb       J         1       h      h  1 

M)  f      d     1  k    w    h      I  dd  1  ho 

I   Id  I  1 

1     1    )        W    h         g 

W    b        dff 

1        ly       1    C    d         11       fi 
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J  an    h         I  1 1  r       d  ]  a        !y 

f  d    1  y    Id    S 

f  Gdl  y  dlhmn 

1  d        1        J  CI  1  p      In 

1  111  1     1 

p     ly    g       d  1  11   I  h  1  Tie 

a  g        dfp  Iffnall 

I     1    w    m  }     11  W     in  y    11 

1  d  1     d        d         g     d        r  ini   g  G  d 

p    p  r  1  1  I  d     ff 

g  r      1  r  h  y         1        1    t        II     n  e. 
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h      b  1  p  fp  s,  in  exploring  and 

1  y    g     p    1  f  J  }         rescuing  die  fallen 

f  J  1       rplian  and  widow, 

1  gh  d    1  g    h     d  t  ressed  portions  of 

1  y         b      I     g    I     J    1      of  Cbe  oppressed 

d        !       1  PS  and        h  landing  the  spirit 

d  I  f  d       G  d     Word  to  the  ends 

1     1  1  d    m         h         rid   from   sin   and 

Tl         g  1       d  p         p  ho  visit  our  earth 

J  b  d     good  to  all.     May 

1  1     h  1  d  and  possess  our 

!  y  1       eness,  and  bigotry 

1     w  y      d      1         Id       1        1  li  e.    Thus  wo  shall 

Ij  J  I  CI  U  iversal  Church  on 

earth,  but  to  the   Invisible  Church,  to  the  innumerable 

company  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions  of 

everlasting  purity  and  peace. 
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I  HAVE  spoken  in  this  Discourse  of  the  Romish  church 
as  excluding  from  salvation  those  who  do  not  submit  to  it. 
I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  many  Catholics  are  too 
wise  and  good  to  hold  this  doctrine  ;  but  the  church,  in- 
terpreted hy  its  past  words  and  acts,  is  not  so  Uberal, 

I  have  also  expressed  my  reverence  for  the  illustrious 
names  which  have  adorned  the  English  church.  This 
church  sets  up  higher  claims  than  any  other  in  the  Protes- 
tant world  ;  but  by  a  man  acquainted  with  its  early  history 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  no  peculiar  authority.  If 
any  Protestant  church  deserves  to  be  called  a  creature  of 
the  state,  it  is  this.  It  waa  shaped  by  the  sovereign  very 
much  after  his  own.  will.  It  is  a  ptwblem  in  history,  how 
the  English  people,  so  sturdy  and  stout-hearted  in  the  main, 
could  be  so  tame  and  flexible  in  matters  of  religion,  uoder 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth, They  seem  to  have  received,  almost  as  unresisting- 
ly as  the  coin,  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  king. 
The  causes  of  this  yioldingness  are  to  be  found  in  the 
averseness  to  civil  broils  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
brought  by  the  recent  bloody  and  exhausting  wars  of  the 
Roses  ;  in  the  formidable  power  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  ; 
in  the  insular  position  of  England,  and  her  distance  from 
Rome,  which  checked  the  dom:nation  of  the  papacy  ;  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  in  the  ravenousness  of  the 
nobles  for  the  property  of  the  church  in  the  first  instance. 
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and  afterwards  in  iheii*  greediness  for  court  favor.  This 
slrango  pliancy  is  a  stain  on  tlie  annals  of  the  countrj- 
It  was  in  the  Pui-itans  that  ihe  old  national  sturdinesa  re- 
vived, that  England  hecamo  herself  again.  These  meo 
wore  rude  in  aspect,  and  forbidding  in  manners  ;  but,  with 
all  tbeir  sternness,  narrowness,  frowning  theology,  and 
high  religioKs  pretensions,  they  were  the  master  spirits  of 
their  times.  To  their  descendant^  it  is  delightful  to  think 
of  the  service  they  rendered  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England  and  the  world,  and  to  recall  their 
deep,  vital  piety,  a  gem  most  rudely  set,  but  too  precious 
to  be  overvalued. 


Since  the  preceding  Discourse  has  beea  printed,  the 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  July,  1341;  entitled  "The  Port-Royalists,"  has  been 
deemed  so  strikingly  coincident  that  it  is  herewith  ap- 

"  But  for  every  labor  under  the  sun,  says  the  Wise  Man, 
there  is  a  time.  There  is  a  time  for  bearing  testimony 
against  the  errors  of  Rome  ;  why  not  also  a  time  for  testify- 
ing to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which  those  errors  have  been 
BO  often  associated  .'  Are  we  for  ever  to  admit  and  never 
to  practise  the  duties  of  kindness  and  mutual  forbearance  ? 
Does  Christianity  consist  in  a  vivid  perception  of  the  faults, 
and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the  merits  of  those  who  differ 
from  us  ?  Is  charity  a  virtue  only  when  we  ourselves  are 
the  objects  of  it  ?  Is  there  not  a  church  as  pui-e  and  more 
catholic  than  that  of  Oxford  or  Rome, — a  church  com- 
prehending within  its  limits  every  human  being  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within 
his  reach,  strives  habitually  to  bo  conformed  to  the  will 
of  the  common  Father  of  us  all  ?  To  indulge  hope  be- 
yond the  pale  of  some  narrow  communion  has,  by  each 
Christian  society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a  daring 
presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come  to  ail ;  and  with  her, 
faith  and  charity,  her  in.geparable  companions.     Amidst 
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the  shock  of  contending  creeds  and  the  «i)ro3v  of  anathe- 
maa,  they  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  understand 
have  listened  to  gentler  and  more  iiiiidiy  sounds.  Good 
men  may  debate  as  poleraica,  but  they  will  feel  as  Chris- 
tians. On  the  universal  mind  of  Christendom  is  indelibly 
engraven  one  image,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  are 
more  or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has  himself 
caught  any  resemblance,  however  faint  and  imperlect,  to 
that  divine  and  beniguant  Original,  has,  in  his  measure, 
learned  to  recognize  a  brother  wherever  he  can  discern 
the  same  resemblance. 

"  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world.  But  within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty 
state  there  is  room  for  endless  varieties  of  administration, 
and  for  local  laws  and  customs  widely  differing  from  each 
other.  The  unity  consists  in  the  one  object  of  worship, 
the  one  object  of  affiance,  the  one  source  of  virtue,  the 
one  cementing  principle  of  mutual  love  which  pervades 
and  animates  the  whole.  The  diversities  are,  and  must 
be,  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  are  the  essential  dis- 
tinctions which  nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have  cre- 
ated amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds,  of  discipline,  of 
ritual,  and  of  ceremonies,  in  such  a  world  as  ours  !  a 
world  where  no  two  men  are  not  aa  distinguishable  in 
their  mental  as  in  their  physical  aspect ;  where  every  petty 
community  has  its  separate  system  of  civil  government ; 
where  all  that  meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear 
has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and  infinite  variety  !  What 
are  the  harmonies  of  tone,  of  color,  and  of  form,  but  the 
result  of  contrasts  ;  of  contrasts  held  in  subordination  to 
one  pervading  principle,  which  reconciles  without  con- 
founding the  component  elements  of  the  music,  the  paint- 
ing, or  the  structure  ?  In  the  physical  works  of  God 
beauty  could  have  no  existence  without  endless  diversities. 
Why  assume  that  in  rehgious  society  —  a  work  not  less 
surely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of  all  things 
—  this  law  is  absolutely  reversed  f  Were  it  possible  to 
subdue  that  innate  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which 
compels  men  to  differ  in  religious  opinions  and  observan- 
ces, at  least  as  widely  as  on  all  other  subjects,  what  would 
be  the  results  of  such  a  triumph  ?  Where  would  then  he 
the  free  comparison  and  the  continual  enlargement  of 
thought ;  where  the  self-distrust  a  which  are  the  springs  of 
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humility,  or  tbe  rnutu  il  dependencies  which  are  the  bonds 
of  love  ?  He  ivhi  mide  us  w  tli  this  lolmite  saiiety  in  (ur 
inlellectual  and  phi^iieal  con^tilutun  mu=t  have  foicseen, 
aod  foreseeing  must  have  intended  a  coiiesponding  dis 
similarity  in  the  opinions  of  his  cteature^  on  <ill  questions 
submitted  to  their  judgment  and  piojosed  foi  their  ao 
ceptance.  For  tiuth  la  his  law  and  if  all  will  profess  to 
thiuk  alike,  all  must  1i\b  in  the  hdbitual  violation  ot  it 

"Zeal  foi  uniformity  attest'*  the  latent  diitriists  not 
the  firm  convictions  of  the  zealot  In  prop  i  tion  to  the 
strength  of  oui  self  reliance  is  o«i  indiflerence  to  the 
multiplication  of  suifiages  m  favor  ot  our  own  judgment 
Our  minds  aie  steeped  in  imagery  and  wheie  the  visible 
form  is  not,  the  impalpable  spi  it  escapes  the  notice  oft!  e 
unreflecting  multitude  In  ecmmon  handa  jnaljsis  stops 
at  the  species  or  the  genua  and  cannot  nee  to  the  ordei 
or  the  class.  To  distinguish  bii  da  from  fashes  beasts  from 
insects,  limits  the  efloits  ot  the  vulgar  cbseivei  of  the  face 
of  nature.  But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  unity,  the 
universal  type,  the  fontal  Idea  existing  in  the  creative  In- 
telligence, which  conoecta  as  one  the  mammoth  and  the 
snail.  So,  common  observers  can  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  ditferent  varieties  of  religious  society,  and  can 
rise  no  higher.  Where  one  assembly  worships  with  har- 
monies of  music,  fumes  of  incense,  ancient  liturgies,  and 
a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  another  listens  to  the  unaided 
voice  of  a  single  pastor,  they  can  perceive  and  record  ibe 
differences  ;  but  the  hidden  ties  which  unite  them  both 
escape  such  observation.  All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all 
ministers  to  antipathy  and  discord.  It  is  our  belief  that 
these  things  may  be  rightly  viewed  in  a  different  aspect, 
and  yet  with  the  most  severe  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will,  whether  as  intimated  by  natural  religion,  or  as  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Scripture.  We  believe,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  enlightened  charity,  many  Christian  socieiiea 
who  are  accustomed  to  denounce  each  other's  errors  will 
at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as  members  in  common  of 
^he  one  great  and  comprehensive  church,  in  which  diver- 
sities of  Ibrma  are  harmonized  by  an  all-pervading  unity 
of  spirit.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  should  deeply  re- 
gret to  conclude  that  we  are  aliensfrom  that  great  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  of  which  the  nuna  and  recluses  of  the 
valley  of  Port-Royal  were  members,  and  members  assured- 
ly of  no  common  excellence." 
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The  Aulhor  is  awars  tliat  the  following  argument  miglil;  have  heen  mora 

repetition  moy  odapl  it  to  ila  end,  which  is,  to  bring  the  subject  within  tlie 
coniprehenEion  of  all  who  desire  to  know  tho  truth.    Ho  now  preeents  tlio 
Erst  part  of  his  worli,  in  the  hope  tliat  the  eecond  will  Eoon  folloMr 
Boston,  Slaych  SS,  1242, 
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I  RESPECTFULLY  ask  your  atientioo,  fellow-citizena 
of  the  Free  States,  to  a  subject  of  great  and  pressing 
importance.  The  case  of  the  Creole,  taken  bj  itself,  or 
separated  from  the  principles  wblcii  are  complicated  with 
it,  however  it  might  engage  my  feelings,  would  not  have 
moved  tne  to  the  present  Address.  I  am  not  writing  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  hundred  or  more  men,  scattered 
through  the  West  Indies,  and  claimed  as  slaves-  In  a 
world  abounding  with  so  much  wrong  and  woe,  we  at 
this  distance  can  spend  but  a  few  thoughts  on  these 
strangers.  I  rejoice  that  they  are  free  ;  I  trust  that  they 
will  remain  so  ;  and  with  these  feelings,  I  dismiss  them 
from  my  thoughts.  The  case  of  the  Creole  involves 
great  and  vital  principles,  and  as  such  I  now  invite  to  it 

The  case  is  thus  staled  in  the  letter  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  Minister  in  London  ; 


"It  appears  that  tbe  brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, Ensor  master,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  sailed  from 
Hampton  roads  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  principally 
tobacco,  and  slaves,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in 
number  ;  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  7tb  of  November, 
some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  mur- 
dered a  passenger  named  Heweil,  who  owned  some  of  the 
negroes,  wounded  tbe  captain  dangerously,  and  the  iirst 
mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely  ;  tliat  the  slaves  aoun 
20^ 
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obtained  complete  possession  of  the  brig,  which,  under 
•heir  dti'ectiou,  was  taken  into  (lie  port  of  Nassau,  in  the 
xsland  of  New  Providence,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  liie  9th  of  the  same  month  ;  that,  at  the  re- 
quest ot  the  American  consul  in  that  place,  the  governor 
ordered  a  guard  on  board,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
mutineers,  and  wttii  a  view  to  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ;  ithat  such  investigation  was  ac- 
cordingly made  by  two  British  magistratea,  and  that  an 
examination  also  took  place  by  the  consul  ;  that,  on  the 
report  of  the  magistratea,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  were 
imprisoned  by  the  local  authorities,  as  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  mutiny  and  murder  ;  and  their  surrender  to 
the  consul,  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for  trial  for 
these  crimes,  was  refused,  on  the  ground,  that  the  gov- 
ernor wished  first  to  communicate  with  the  government  in 
England  on  the  subject  ;  that,  through  the  interference 
of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  even  before  the  military 
guard  was  removed,  the  greater  number  of  the  slaves 
were  liberated,  and  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the  power 
of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  American  consul,  by 
proceedings  which  neither  of  them  could  control.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  two  protests,  one 
made  at  Nassau,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  con- 
sul's letters,  together  with  sundry  depositions  taken  by 
him  ;  copies  of  all  which  are  herewith  transmitted." 

This  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Creole  is  derived 
chieSy  from  tLe  testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  vessel,  and  very  naturally  falls  under  suspicion  of 
being  colored,  in  part,  by  prejudice  and  passion.  We 
must  hear  the  other  side,  and  compare  all  the  witnesses, 
before  we  can  understand  the  whole  case.  The  main 
facts,  however,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  shipping 
of  the  slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of  a  part  of  their 
number  against  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  the  success  of 
the  insurrection,  the  carrying  of  the  vessel  inio  the  port 
of  Nassau,  and  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  the 
slaves  as  free  by  the  British  aiilhorities  ol  that  place 
these  material  points  of  the  case  cannot  be  questioned. 
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TliP  hnsi  of  oui  government,  stating  these  facts  as 
giouuiis  li  coiiiijhitit  a^amst  i^nglond,  is  wiitten  with 
much  caution,  and  seems  waoling,  in  the  tone  of  earnest- 
ness and  conGdeiice  which  natui  ally  belongs  to  a  good 
cause  It  does  not  go  lo  the  heait  of  the  case  It  le- 
lies  inoie  on  t'lP  toiiiity  of  mtions  than  on  piinciplea  of 
justice  and  natuialkvv  Sull,  in  one  lespect  it  is  de- 
cided It  pioteats  agamst,  and  coinplanis  of,  the  Bntish 
auihoriiies,  and  "calls  loudly  for  redie&s  "  It  maintains 
that  "it  WdS  the  plain  and  obvious  duty"  oi  the  authori- 
ties at  Nassau  to  e,ne  aid  and  succour  to  the  officers  of 
the  Cieole  m  icducmg  ihe  slaves  to  subjection,  m  re- 
suming then  voyage  with  then  cargo  of  men  as  well  as 
of  tobacco,  and  m  bunging  the  insuigents  to  tual  in  this 
coun'ij  It  maintains  that  the  claims  of  the  Ameiican 
masteis  lO  then  slaves  existed  and  were  in  lorce  m  the 
Eiitish  pou,  and  that  these  claims  ought  to  have  been 
acknowledged  and  sustained  b\  the  British  migntrate 
The  plain  mieience  is,  that  the  govemment  oi  the  United 
States  IS  bound  to  sptead  a  shield  ovei  American  slavery 
abroad  as  well  as  ai  home.     Such  is  the  letter. 

This  document  I  propose  to  esamine,  and  I  shall  do 
so  chiefly  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  it  maintains 
morally  unsound  and  pernicious  doctrines,  and  is  fitted 
to  deprave  the  public  mind  ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
tends  to  commit  the  Free  Stales  to  the  defence  and 
support  of  slavery.  This  last  point  is  at  this  moment  of 
pecuhar  importance.  The  Free  States  are  gradually 
and  silently  coming  nioie  and  more  into  connexion  with 
slavery  ,  aie  unconsciously  learning  to  regard  it  as  a 
national  mteiest,  and  nre  about  to  pledge  their  wealth 
and  slren'ilh,  then  bones  and  muicles  ind  lives,  to  its 
defonie       Siaveij  is  mmgimg  nioie  and  more  with  the 
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politics  of  the  country,  determining  more  and  more  th ! 
individuaia  who  shall  hold  office,  and  the  great  measures 
on  which  the  public  weal  depends.  It  is  time  for  the 
Free  States  to  wake  up  to  the  subject ;  to  weigh  it  de- 
liberately ;  fo  think  of  it,  not  casually,  when  some  siart- 
ling  fact  forces  it  up  into  notice,  but  with  earnest,  con- 
tinued, solemn  attention  ;  to  inquire  iato  their  duties  in 
regard  to  it ;  to  lay  down  their  principles ;  to  mark  out 
their  course  ;  and  to  resolve  on  acquitting  themselves 
righteously  towards  God,  towards  the  South,  and  to- 
wards iheraseives.  The  North  has  never  come  to  this 
great  matter  in  earnest.  We  have  trifled  with  it.  We 
have  left  things  to  take  their  course.  We  have  been  too 
mucli  absorbed  in  pecuniary  interests  to  watch  the  bear- 
ing of  slavery  on  the  government.  Perhaps  we  have 
wanted  the  spirit,  the  manhness,  to  lock  the  subject  fully 
in  ihe  face.  Accordingly,  the  slave-power  has  been 
allowed  to  stamp  itself  on  the  national  policy,  and  to 
fortify  hself  with  the  rational  arm.  For  the  pecuniary 
injury  to  our  prosperity  which  may  he  traced  to  this 
source  I  care  little  or  nothing.  There  is  a  higher  view 
of  the  case.  'J'here  is  a  more  vital  question  to  be  settled 
than  that  of  interest,  the  question  of  duty  ;  and  to  this 
my  remarks  will  be  coufined. 

The  letter  which  is  now  to  be  examined  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  the  work  of  an  individual,  or  as  the 
work  of  the  government,  I  shall  regard  it  in  the  latter 
light  alone.  Its  personal  bearings  are  of  no  moment. 
No  individual  will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this  discussion. 
I  regard  the  letter  as  issuing  froui  the  Cabinet,  as  an  Ex- 
ecutive document,  as  laying  down  the  principles  to  which 
the  public  policy  is  in  danger  of  being  conformed,  as 
fitted  lo  draw  the   whole  country  into  support  of  an  iu- 
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j1     e  S  Ho       W  !    }e  oi 
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Dut  I  have  no  thought  of  attaching  the  same  reproach  to 
ail  who  uplroid  it ;  and  this  I  say,  not  to  propitiate  the 
slave-lioider,  who  cannot  easily  forgive  the  irreconcil- 
able eneriry  of  his  wrong-doing,  but  to  meet  the  prepos- 
sessions of  not  a  few  among  ourselves,  who,  from  esteem 
towards  the  slave-holder  repel  what  seems  to  them  to 
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ous  self-sacrifice.  The  Indian  in  our  wilderness,  when 
he  tortures  his  captives,  thinks  of  maldiig  an  oiTering,  of 
making  compensation,  to  his  own  tortured  friends.  But 
in  slavery,  man  seizes  his  brother,  subjects  him  to  brute 
force,  robs  him  of  all  his  rights,  for  purely  selfish  ends, 
—  as  selfishly  as  the  robber  fastens  on  bis  prey.  No 
generous  affections,  no  ideas  of  religion  and  self-sacrifice 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.    As  such  I  must 

peak  of  slavery,  when  regarded  in  its  own  nature,  and 
especially  when  regarded  in  us  origin.  But  when  I  look 
on  a  community  among  whom  this  evil  exists,  but  who 
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sifloi-  the  beKfing  of  ibese  doctrines  on  the  free  Slates 
in  general,  and  the  interest  which  the  Free  States  have 
at  ihis  critical  moment  in  the  subject  of  slavery.  Thus 
my  work  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  reasonings  and  doctrines  of  the  docu- 
ment, it  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  they  come  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
case  of  the  Creole  is  a  simple  one,  which  requires  no 
fistensive  legal  study  to  be  understood.  A  man  who  has 
had  little  connexion  with  public  affairs  is  as  able  to  de- 
cide on  it  as  the  bulk  of  politicians.  The  elements  of 
the  case  are  so  few,  and  the  principles  on  which  its  de- 
termination rests  are  so  obvious,  that  nothing  but  a  sound 
moral  judgment  is  necessary  to  the  discussion.  Nothing 
can  darken  it  but  legal  subtlety.  None  can  easily  doubt 
who  surrender  conscience   and  reason  to 
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lidity  anywhere  else.  This  is  ihe  principle  on  which 
the  English  government  founds  itself. 

This  principle  is  so  plain  tliat  it  has  been  established 
and  is  acted  upon  among  ourselves,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring British  provinces.  When  a  slave  is  brought  by 
hi.s  master  into  Massachusetts,  he  is  pronounced  free, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  law  of  slavery  has  no  force  be- 
yond the  State  which  ordains  it,  and  thai  the  right  of 
every  man  to  liberty  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Commonweallh.-  A  slave  flying  from 
Ills  masler  to  this  Commonwealth  is,  indeed,  restored, 
hut  not  on  account  of  the  validity  of  the  legislation  of  the 
South  on  this  point,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  posi- 
tive provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  he  is  dehvered,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  "  person 
held  to  service  by  law  in  another  State."  We  should 
not  think,  for  a  moment,  of  restoring  a  slave  flying  to  us 
from  Cuba  or  Turkey.  We  recognize  no  right  of  a 
foreign  master  on  this  soil.  The  moment  he  brings  his 
slave  here  his  claim  vanishes  into  air  ;  and  this  takes 
place  because  we  recognize  freedom  as  the  right  of  every 
human  being. 

By  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  have  said, 
(lie  fugitive  slave  from  the  South  is  restored  by  us,  or, 
at  least,  his  master's  claim  is  not  annulled.  But  we  have 
proof  at  our  door  that  this  exception  rests  on  positive, 
not  natural  law.  Suppose  the  fugitive  to  pass  through 
our  territory  undiscovered,  and  to  reach  ihe  soil  of 
Canada.  The  moment  he  touches  it  he  is  free.  The 
master  finds  there  an  equal  in  his  slave.  The  British 
authority  extends  the  same  protection  over  both.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  colony  of  fugitive  slaves  is  growing  up  se- 
curely, beyond  our  border,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
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Because  a  number  of  men  invade  the  rights  of  a 
fellow- creature,  and  pronounce  him  deslitute  of  rights, 
his  claims  are  not  a  whit  touched  by  this.  He  is  as  much 
a  man  as  before.  Not  a  single  gift  of  God  on  which  his 
rights  rest  is  taken  away.  His  relations  to  the  rest  of 
his  race  are  in  no  measiii'e  affected.  He  is  as  truly 
their  brother  as  if  his  tribe  had  not  pronounced  him  a 
brute.  If,  indeed,  any  change  takes  place,  his  claims 
are  enhanced,  on  the  ground  that  the  suffering  and  in- 
jured are  entitled  to  peculiar  regard.  If  any  rights 
should  be  singularly  sacred  in  our  sight,  they  are  those 
which  are  denied  and  trodden  in  the  dust. 

It  seems  to  bo  thought  by  some  that  a  man  derives  all 
his  rights  from  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  They 
are  gifts  of  the  state,  and  tlie  slate  may  take  them  away, 
if  it  will.  A  man,  it  is  thought,  has  claims  on  other 
men,  not  as  a  tnan,  but  as  an  Englishman,  an  American, 
or  a  subject  of  some  other  state.  He  must  produce  his 
parchraent.of  citizenship,  before  he  binds  other  men  to 
protect  him,  fo  respect  his  free  agency,  to  leave  him 
the  use  of  his  powers  according  to  his  own  will.  Local, 
municipal  law  is  thus  made  the  fountaiu  and  measure 
of  rights.  The  stranger  must  tell  us  where  he  was  born, 
what  privileges  he  enjoyed  at  home,  or  no  lie  links  us 
to  one  another. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  it  is  thought,  that,  when 
one  community  declares  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  other  com- 
munities must  respect  this  decree  ;  that  the  duties  of  a 
foreign  nation  to  an  individual  are  to  he  determined  by 
a  brand  set  on  him  on  his  own  shores  ;  that  his  relations 
to  the  whole  race  may  be  affected  by  the  local  act  of  a 
commimity,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  unjust. 

This  is  a  terrible  doctrine.      It  strikes  a   blow  at  all 
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what  is  called  tbe  state  of  nature.  To  repress  this,  to 
give  right  the  asceirdancy  over  force,  this  is  the  grand 
idea  and  end  of  government,  of  country,  of  pohtical  con- 
stitutions. And  yet  we  are  taught  that  it  depends  on 
the  law  of  a  man's  country,  whether  he  shall  have  rights, 
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If  tho  doctrine  be  true,  that  the  character  i 
on  a  man  ai  hofne  follows  him  aheoari,  and  that  he  is  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  the  local  laws  which 
he  has  left  regard  him,  why  shall  not  this  apply  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  which  a 
man  enjoys  in  his  own  land  ?  Why  shall  not  he  whom 
the  laws  invest  wilh  a  right  to  universal  homage  at  home 
receive  the  same  tribute  abroad  ?  Why  shall  not  he 
whose  rank  exempts  him  from  tho  ordinary  restraints 
of  lajv  on  his  own  shores  claim  the  same  lawlessness 
elsewhere  ?  Abroad  these  distinctions  avail  him  nothing. 
The  local  law  which  makes  him  a  kind  of  deity  deserts 
him  the  moment  he  takes  a  step  heyond  his  country's 
borders  ;  and  why  sliall  the  disadvantages,  the  terrible 
wrongs,  which  that  law  inflicts,  follo\v  the  poor  sufferer 
to  the  end  of  the  earth  ? 

I  repeat  it,  for  the  truth  deserves  reiteration,  that  all 
nations  are  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  God's  law,  as  old  as  the  world.  No  lo- 
cal law  can  touch  it.  No  ordinance  of  a  particular  state, 
degrading  a  set  of  men  to  chattels,  can  absolve  all  na- 
tions from  the  obligation  of  regarding  the  injured  beings 
as  men,  or  bind  them  to  send  back  the  injured  lo  their 
chains.  The  character  of  a  slave,  attached  to  a  man  by 
a  local  government,  is  not  and  cannot  be  incorporated 
into  his  nature.  It  does  not  cling  to  him,  go  where  he 
will.  The  scar  of  slavery  on  his  back  does  not  reach 
his  soul.  The  arbitrary  relation  between  him  and  his 
master  cannot  suspend  the  primitive,  indestructible  rela- 
tion by  which  God  binds  him  to  his  kind. 

The  idea,  that  a  particular  state  may  fix  enduringly 
this  stigma  on  a  human  being,  and  can  bind  the  most 
just  and  generous  men  to  respect  it.  shoult^  he  rejected 
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teriible  omnipieseace  ?  Must  the  whole  earth  register 
the  slate  holdei  s  decree  ?  Then  the  earth  is  blighted 
indi,ed  Then,  as  some  ancient  sects  taught,  it  is  truly 
the  emp  re  of  the  Principle  of  Evil,  of  the  Power  of 
T>  iikness  Then  God  is  dethroned  here  ;  for  where 
injustice  and  oppression  are  omnipotent  God  has  no 
empire 

1  htve  thus  stated  the  great  principle  on  which  the 
English  authoribeg  acted  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  and 
on  tthich  all  nations  are  bound  to  act.  Slavery  is  the 
creature  of  a  local  latv,  having  power  not  a  handbreadth 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  which  ordains  it. 
Other  nations  know  nothing  of  it,  are  bound  to  pay  it 
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it,  according  to   that  law  of  comity  and  hospitalily  by 
which  naiions  are  bound  to  aid  one  another's  vessels  io 


It  is  encouraging  to  soe  in  this  reasoning  of  the  letter 
a  latent  acknovvledgmentj  that,  had  the  vessel  been  car- 
ried with  the  slaves  into  the  British  port  by  the  free  will 
of  the  captain,  the  slaves  would  have  been  entitled  to 
tiberly.  The  force  and  crime  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion form  the  strength  of  the  case  as  slated  by  ourselves. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  communication  undesignedly  re- 
cogniaes  important  rights  in  a  foreign  stale  in  regard 
to  slaves  carried  voluntarily  to  their  shores  ;  and  by  this 
concession  it  virtually  abandons  the  whole  ground. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  ci re mn stances  which,  it  is  said, 
bound  the  British  authorities  to  assist  the  captain  in  send- 
ing back  the  slaves  to  their  chains  ;  and  one  general  re- 
mark immediately  occurs.  These  circumstances  do  not 
touch,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  authorities  were  bound  by  British  and  natural 
law  to  act.  This  principle,  as  we  have  stated,  is,  that 
a  nation  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  respect  the 
rights  of  every  human  being,  that  every  man  within  its 
jurisdiction  is  entitled  to  its  protection  as  long  as  be 
obeys  its  laws,  that  the  private  individual  may  appeal  to 
the  broad  law  of  humanity  and  claim  hospitality  as  truly 

Now  how  did  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Creole 
bear  on  this  fundamental  view  of  the  case !  Did  the 
manner  in  which  the  slaves  of  the  Creole  were  carried 
to  Nassau  in  any  measure  afi'ect  their  character  as  men  ,' 
Did  they  cease  to  be  men,  because  the  ship  was  seized 
by  vmlonce,  t!ie  captain  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel  turned 
from  its  original  destination  .'     Did  the  shifting  of  the 
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vessel's  course  by  a  few  points  of  the  compassj  or  did 
ttie  government  of  tlie  helm  by  a  "mutineer,"  transmute 
a  hundred  or  more  men  into  clialtels  ?  To  the  eye  of 
bBhth  11  Iklp  ly  ly 
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ties  were  bound  to  replace  the  slaves  under  the  master 
of  the  Creole,  and  violated  their  duty  in  setting  them 
free. 

It  is  insisted,  first,  that  "  the  Creole  was  passing  fipm 
one  port  to  another  in  a  voyage  perfectly  lawful."  We 
cannot  but  lament,  that,  to  sustain  this  point  of  the  law- 
fulness of  the  voyage,  if  is  affirmed  (hat  "  slaves  are  re- 
cognized as  property  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  those  States  in  which  slavery  exists."  Were 
this  true,  it  is  one  of  those  t  i  h  i  p  f 
country  should  prevent  our  d    g  1  f 

strangers.     A   child  should    h    w  1  1 

nakedness  of  his  parent.     Bu     h    1 

stronger  than  the  truth.      The  C  d  d 

not  to  interfere  with  the  laws    1  p     p     y         1 
where  slaves  had  been  held.     B      h  g  f 

moral  right  in  the  slave-holde       n  f  Ilj         d  d 

in  that  instrument.  Slaves  are  three  times  referred  to, 
bu^, always  as  persons,  not  as  property.  The  Free  Slates 
are,  indeed,  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  ;  but  these 
are  to  be  surrendered,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  "persons 
held  10  service."     The  clause  applies  as  much  to  fugi- 
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live  appientitet  from  ihe  North  as  to  fugitive  slaves 
fioin.  llie  South  Ihe  history  of  thi&  claisB  is  ime^ular 
In  Ihe  (iiit  dmght  of  the  Oonsiitutiou  it  stood  thus 
"  No  pLiaon,  legally  held  to  seivioe  or  kboi  in  one 
Stale,  e  caping  mio  another,  shall  in  consequence  ot 
regulations  suhsisling  theie  n,  be  discharged  trora  suth 
service  or  labor  but  shall  be  dehvered  up,'  &c  Mr 
Madison  tells  us  ihit  "ihe  term  '  legallj  '  was  stturk 
out  ;  and  tbe  woidj,  indei  the  laws  theieof '  in 
serted  alter  the  woid  '  State,'  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  some  who  thought  the  teim  legal  equivo- 
cal, and  fat  orn  g  the  idea  that  ala.\  ery  was  legal  m 
a  moral  tiew  "*  It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that, 
m  the  debate  m  the  Convention  on  that  chuse  of  the 
Constitution  which  conferred  power  on  Congress  to  abol- 
ish the  importation  of  slaves  in  1808,  "  Mr.  Madison 
thought  It  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea 
that  theie  could  be  piopeify  in  men  "f  Most  mem- 
ordbie  testimony  to  the  tiuth  iiom  this  greatest  constitu- 
tional authotity  !  With  the  knottledge  of  these  fads, 
our  government  had  no  apology  loi  holding  up  the  great 
national  charter  as  recognizing  property  in  man.  The 
phraseology  and  hisloij  ot  the  Constitution  afford  ua 
some  shelter,  however  iiisiiflicient,  from  the  moral  con- 
demnation of  the  world  ;  and  we  should  not  gratuitously 
cast  it  away. 

Whilst,  however,  we  censure  this  clause  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive document,  we  rejoice  that  on  one  point  it  is  ex- 
pl  c  t  It  affirms  that  "  slaves  are  recognized  as  proper- 
ty by  tl  e  (_  onstitutlon  of  the  United  Slates  in  lliose 
St  tes  I  wl  ick  slavei-y  e.Ttsis."  Here  we  have  the 
I      t    1  e     ely    defined    within  which    the    Coi 

Ml  Piipera,  p.  1639.  t  Ibid,  p. 
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s  its  shielij  over  slavery.  These  limits  are,  "  the 
States  in  wliicli  slavery  exists."  Beyond  these  it  re- 
cognizes HO  property  in  man,  and,  of  course,  beyond 
these  it  cannot  take  this  properly  under  its  protection. 
The  moment  the  slave  leaves  the  Slates  within  which 
slavery  exists,  the  Constitution  knows  nothing  of  him  as 
property.  Of  consequence,  the  national  government  has 
no  right  to  touch  the  case  of  the  Creole.  As  soon  as 
that  vessel  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
where  she  received  her  passengers,  the  slaves  ceased  to 
be  property,  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution.  The  na- 
tional authorises  were  no  longer  bound  to  interfere  with 
and  to  claim  ihem  as  such.  The  nation's  force  was  no 
longer  pledged  to  subject  them  to  their  masters.  Its 
relation  to  them  had  wholly  ceased.  On  this  point  we 
ire  bound  to  adopt  the  strictest  construction  of  ihe  in- 
strument. The  Free  Slates  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  line 
within  which  they  are  pledged  to  the  dishonorable  office 
of  protecting  slavery. 

But,  leaving  this  clause,  I  return  to  the  first  consider- 
ation adduced  to  substantiate  the  claim  of  the  Creole  to 
the  assistance  of  the  British  authorities.  The  voyage, 
we  are  told,  was  "  perfectly  lawful,"  Beit  so.  But 
this  circumstance,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Free  States,  involves  no  obligation  of  another  commu- 
nity to  enforce  slavery,  or  to  withhold  from  the  slavo 
the  rights  of  a  man.  Suppose  that  the  Creole  had 
sailed  lo  Massachusetts  with  her  slaves.  The  voyage 
would  have  been  "lawful";  but  on  entering  the  port 
of  Boston  her  slaves  would  have  been  pronounced  free. 
The  "  right  of  property  "  in  them  conferred  by  a  Slave 
Slate  would  have  ceased.    The  lawfulness  of  the  voyage, 
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lion. 

"  The  voyage  was   perfectly  lawful,"  we    are    told. 

So  woiild  be  the  voyage  of  a  Turkish  ship  freighted  wilh 

Christian  slaves  from  Constantinople.      Suppose  such  a 

vessel  driven  by  storms  or  carried  by  force  into  a  Chris- 

[  W     Id       y  Europe,   or    would 

A  f    1        If  b       1  he  Turkish  slaver, 

]!  1        !  Ch  captives  whom  the 

1  !  ^    h  d      t  free,  to  sacrifice 

h        m  y     d  I     p     1  y      d      ages  of  nations  the 

1        f  I    n      y      d  CI  b     h  rhood  ? 

Tl        y  g       w  Id  s  perfectly  lawful." 

S  [  p  1  1        h  Id  intry  should  pass  a 

Iwd  dd        Ighnsa  badge  of  bon- 

d  g  d        i  h  arry  about  his  slave 

f  d         h        il   by   1        gn    f  p-operiy.      Suppose 

I  lid     hain   to  a  foreigti 

y      H     J  y        Id  b        I  wful "  ;  but  would 

lefret,ae  bb      do  respect  this  ordi- 

nance of  the  d  sta  t     ate        Would  the  authorized  chain 
establish  prope   j         1  p  slave  over  the  whol^  earth  f 
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We  know  It  would  not ,  and  wh}  should  llie  authorized 
1  essel  imjiose  a  more  real  obligdtjon  ' 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  bj  some  tliat  thete  is  a  pe- 
culiar faciedLiess  m  a  vessel,  which  exempts  it  from  all 
control  in  the  ports  of  othei  nations  A  vessel  is  some- 
times said  to  be  "ai  extension  of  the  teintoij  "  to 
winch  It  belong,'!  The  nition,  we  tie  told,  is  piesent 
m  the  vessel,  and  its  honoi  and  lights  are  imolved  m 
the  tieaiment  whii.b  its  flig  receives  abioad  These 
ideas  lie  in  tlie  n  am  Hue  in  icgard  to  'ihips  on  the  high 
seas  ihe  aea  is  the  exclusive  pioperty  ol  no  nation 
It  13  subject  to  none  It  is  the  common  and  equal  piop- 
erty  of  ail  No  state  bis  juiisdiction  o^er  it  No  state 
can  write  Its  laos  on  that  leslless  suifdce  A  ship  at 
sea  caiiies  with  het  and  rejiieseots  ihe  rights  of  her 
count!  y,  ris,his  equal  to  those  wbich  anj  olhei  enjojs 
The  slightest  app!  I  ation  of  tlie  laws  of  anolhei  nation 
lo  hei  Is  to  be  lesisied  &he  is  '!uh|pcled  to  no  law  but 
that  ol  hei  own  countij,  ind  lo  the  Ian  oi  nations, 
which  presses  equally  on  lU  staieis  She  maj  thus  be 
caUed,  with  no  iiolence  to  language,  an  extension  ol  the 
teinlory  to  which  she  belongs  But  suppose  hei  to 
quit  the  open  sea  and  enter  a  port.  What  a  change  is 
produced  in  her  condition  !  At  sea  she  sustained  the 
same  relations  to  ah  nations,  those  of  an  equal.  Now 
si  e   sus  a    s  a  new  and   peculiar   relation  to   the   nation 

1  ch  sle  las  entered.  She  passes  at  once  under  its 
J  sd  ct  o  She  is  subject  to  its  laws.  She  is  entered 
by  s  ofEce  s  If  a  criminal  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  he 
J  1;  ju  led  and  appiehended.  If  ber  own  men 
V  ola  e  tl  e  hws  of  the  land,  they  may  be  seized  and 
pun  shed  The  nation  is  not  present  in  her,  She  has 
left  the  open  highway  of  the  ocean,  where  all  nations 
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are  equals,  and  entered  a  port  where  one  nation  alone  is 
clothed  wilh  authority.  What  matters  it  that  a  vessel  ii> 
the  harbour  of  Nassau  is  owned  in  America  ?  This  does, 
not  change  lier  locality.  She  has  contracted  new  duties 
and  obligations  by  being  placed  under  a  new  jurisdiction. 
Her  relations  differ  essentially  from  those  which  she  sus- 
tained at  home  or  on  the  open  sea.  Tliese  remarks 
apply,  of  course,  to  merchant  vessels  alone.  A  ship  of 
war  la  "an  extension  of  the  territory"  to  which  she 
belongs,  not  only  when  she  is  on  the  ocean,  but  in  a 
foreign  port.  In  this  respect  she  resembles  an  antiy 
marching  by  consent  through  a  neutral  country.  Neither 
ship  of  war  nor  army  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  states.  Merchant  vessels  resemble  individuals. 
Both  become  subject  lo  the  laws  of  the  land  which  they 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  nest  circum 
stance,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  lo  siibsianiiate  the 
claim  of  our  government.  "  The  vessel  was  taken  to  a 
British  port,  not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the  lawful 
authority  over  her,  but  forcibly  and  violently,  against  the 
master's  will,  by  mutineers  and  murderers,"  &c. 

To  this  various  replies  are  contained  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  The  first  is,  that  the  local  laws  of  one  coun- 
try are  not  transported  to  another,  and  do  not  become 
of  force  there,  because  a  vessel  of  the  former  is  carried 
by  violence  into  ihe  ports  cf  the  latter.  Another  is, 
that  a  vessel  entering  the  harbour  of  a  foreign  slate, 
through  mutiny  or  violence,  is  not  on  this  account  ex- 
empted from  its  jurisdiction  or  laws.  She  may  not  set 
its  authorities  at  defiance  because  brought  within  its 
waters  against  her  own  will.  There  may,  indeed,  bo 
local  laws  intended  to  exclude  foi'eigiiers,  wiiich  it  would 
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siill  m  the  ship  when  they  were  declared  free,  and 
on  this  account  their  American  character,  that  is,  tlie 
character  of  slavery,  adhered  to  them.  This  is  a  view 
of  the  case  more  filled  perhaps  than  any  other  to  im- 
press the  inconsiderate.  The  slaves  had  not  changed 
their  position,  had  not  touched  the  shore.  The  vessel 
was  American.  TJiey  trod  on  American  planks  ;  tliey 
slept  within  American  walls.  They  of  course  belonged 
to  America,  and  were  to  be  viewed  only  in  thair  Amer- 
22* 
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ican  character.  To  llns  reasoning  the  principles  already 
laid  down  furnibli  an  easy  answer.  It  is  true  that  the 
slaves  were  in  an  American  ship  ;  but  there  is  another 
truth  siiil  more  pregnant ;  they  were  also  in  another 
country,  where  American  taw  has  no  power.  The  ves- 
sel had  not  carried  America  to  the  port  of  Nassau. 
The  slaves  had  changed  countries.  What  though  they 
were  there  in  an  American  ship  ?  They  were  therefore 
not  ihe  less  withm  English  teiiitory  and  English  jurisdic- 
imn  The  two  or  thiee  mches  of  plank  which  sepa- 
laied  them  fioni  the  w^ves  had  no  miraculous  power  to 
prevent  them  fiom  bemg  wheie  they  were.  The  water 
which  embosomed  die  vessel  was  English.  The  air 
llie)  hieathed  was  Engh&h  The  laws  under  which  they 
had  passed  weie  Engh-.h  One  would  think,  from  the 
reasoumg  to  winch  I  am  leplymg,  that  the  space  occu- 
pied hy  a  vessel  m  i  foieign  poit  13  separated  for  a  time 
from  the  country  to  which  it  formerly  belonged  ;  that  it 
lakes  the  chanctei  of  the  vessel,  and  falls  under  the 
laws  of  the  hnd  to  which  she  appertains  ;  that  the  au- 
thorities which  have  controlled  it  foi  ages  must  not  enter 
it,  whilst  the  foteign  planks  ire  floating  in  it,  to  repress 
crime  or  enforce  justice.  But  this  is  all  a  fiction.  The 
slaves,  whilst  in  the  ship,  were  in  a  foreign  country  as 
truly  as  if  they  had  plunged  into  the  waves  or  set  foot 
on  shore^ 

We  will  now  consider  another  circumstance  to  which 
importance  is  attached  in  the  document  of  our  Execu- 
tive, We  are  told  that  "the  slaves  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  having  become  mixed  up  or  incorporated  with 
the  British  population,  or  as  having  changed  character 
Bt  all,  either  in  regard  to  country  or  personal  condition." 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that  no  one  pretends  that  the,  slaves 
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had  become  Englishmen,  oi-  hai3  formed  a  special  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  which  she  was  com- 
pelled to  liberate  them  It  was  not  as  a  part  of  the 
British  population  that  thej  were  deckied  iiee  Had 
the  authorities  at  Nassau  taken  thia  giound,  they  might 
have  been  open  to  the  complaints  of  our  goveinment 
The  slaves  were  pronounced  ftee,  not  becaiiae  of  any 
national  c.haiacter  which  ihey  sustained,  but  because 
1       w        m  db  G    at  Britain  held  itself 

b      d  [         I     1  w    f  with  regard  to  men. 

I  J  f       1    n        be  incorporated  with 

I  B       1    p  p  1  d  acquire  the  common 
t        f  h     at    b              C            at  error  in  the  docu- 

m  1          g          m  I  posed  to  owe  nothing 

h            b            1      J     d  s  shores,  any  farther 

II  y      1  I    is  thought  to  have 
I     g        d     b              I  his  nationality  and  to 

f  Ifil    h       big  h   h    1        uposes.     He  has  no 

gl  [         1        h  government   stand  by 

h  Tl        1     f    d  1  p     ciples  of  the  law  of 

n  I        Tl        11  rights  are  resolved 

n     1       f  f  1  ad  nan  is  nothing,  unless 

p  d    m      d    p         lip  puiation  of  a  parcicu- 

I  y      Tl      d  monstrous  to  be  open- 

ly d    b  1  If      dalion  of  most  of  the 

reasonings  of  the  document.  The  man,  I  repeat  it,  is 
older  and  more  sacred  than  the  citizen.  The  slave  of 
the  Creole  had  no  other  name  to  take.  His  own  coun- 
try h  d  de  1  ed  I  m  not  to  be  a  citizen.  He  had  been 
*co  nf  lly  f  da  place  among  the  American  people. 
He  a  onl  a  Man  ;  and  was  that  a  low  title  on  which 
to  s  and  p  an  ong  men  .'  Nature  knows  no  higher  on 
ea  1       Engl       I  w  knows  no  higher.     Shall  we  find 
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fault  with  a  country,  beciuHP  an  outfast  man  landing  on 
its  shore  is  declared  iice  without  the  toiinahtj  ol  becom 
ing  incorporated  with  its  population  ' 

The  slaves,  we  aiP  told  m  the  iigument  which  we  aie 
considering,  as  the^  hid  no  claim  to  be  cousideied  aa 
m  ed  [  i  the  B  ih  population  had  not,  iheiefoie, 
cl  a  j,pd  he  claace  eithei  ra  repaid  to  "  comtij  oi 
con  1    0  n  e  old  soj)lustiy  reigns  heie      It  if  takpn 

for  g  an  ed  1  at  a  man  1  as  no  cbaiactei  but  that  oi  coun 
tiyandcond  o  I  other  ttords,  he  must  be  regaided 
bj  fo  e  s  a  es  belonging  to  a  paiticukr  nation,  and 
ea  ed  acco  d  ^  o  1  s  \iew,  and  no  othei  Now  the 
u  !  s  la  I  e  a  ps imitive,  indelible  "  cbai  ictei  " 
fas  e  ed  on  m  f  i  moje  impoilant  than  that  of 
coun  y  o  cond  o  ',  and,  looking  at  ihis,  I  jO}  fully 
acco  d  tl  on  Cab  net  in  sajmg  thit  the  sin  es  of  the 
Creole  did  not  "change  then  chaidcter"by  tojching 
British  soil.  Theie  thej  stood  with  the  chaiaclei  which 
God  impressed  on  them,  md  which  man  can  ne\ei 
efface.  The  British  author  ties  gave  them  no  new  chii 
acler,  but  simply  recognized  that  which  ihej  had  woin 
from  the  day  of  their  birth,  the  oiil}  one  whidi  uinnot 
pass  away. 

T  have  now  considertd  all  the  ciicumifances  'Jlited  in 
the  document  as  giounds  of  Lotnphint,  with  one  excep 
tion,  and  this  I  hn\e  defeired  rn  iccount  of  its  uncei 
tainty,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  moie  salisiactoiy  in 
formation.  The  ci  cumslance  is  this,  "thai  the  slaves 
were  liberated  hj  the  mterfeience  of  thccolonn!  author- 
ities" ;  that  thLSQ  "not  onl\  ga\e  no  aid,  but  did  ictu- 
aliy  interfere  to  set  fice  the  slaies,  ind  to  enable  them 
to  disperse  themseh  es  bej  ond  the  reach  of  the  tmater 
of  the  vessel  or  iheir  owners  "     This  statement  i..  taken 
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from  the  protest  of  the  captain  and  crew  made  at  New 
Orleans,  which,  indc5u,  uses  much  stronger  language, 
and  charges  on  the  Briiish  authorities  much 'more  ex- 
ceptionable interference.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  he 
suspected  of  exaggeration  or  unjust  coloring,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  peculiar  falseness  in  the  men  who  signed 
it,  hut  hecause  of  the  tendency  of  passion  and  interest  to 
misconstrue  the  offensive  conduct  of  others.  But  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  the  protest,  we  cannot  attach  im- 
portance to  the  complaint  of  the  document.  This  insists 
that  the  English  authorities  "interfered  to  set  free  the 
slaves."  I  reply  that  the  authorities  did  not  and  couid 
not  set  the  colored  men  free,  and  for  the  plain  reason, 
that  they  were  in  no  sense  siaves  in  the  British  port. 
The  authorities  found  them  in  the  first  instance  hoth  le- 
gally and  actually  free.  How,  then,  could  they  be  hb- 
eraied  .'  They  stood  before  the  magistrates  free  at  the 
first  moment.  They  had  passed  beyond  the  legislation 
of  the  slate  which  had  imposed  tlieir  chains.  They  had 
come  under  a  jurisdiction  which  knew  nothing  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  nothing  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  British  waters  the  legal 
power  of  the  captain  over  them,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  ceased.  They  were  virtually  "  beyond  his  reach," 
even  whilst  on  board.  Of  course,  no  act  of  the  authori- 
ties was  needed  for  their  liberation. 

But  this  is  not  aU,  The  colored  men  were  not  only 
legally  free  on  entering  the  British  port,  they  were  so 
actually  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  British  authorities 
had  not  the  merit  of  exerting  the  least  physical  power  to 
secure  to  ihem  their  right  to  liberty.  The  slaves  had 
liberated  themselves.  They  had  imprisoned  the  captain. 
They  had  taken  the  command  of  the  vessel.     The  Brit- 
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ish  aulhorities  iiitei-fered  to  liberate,  not  the  colored 
people,  but  the  captLiln  ;  not  to  uphold,  but  arrest  "the 
mutineers."  Their  action  was  friendly  to  the  officers 
and  crew.  In  all  this  action,  however,  they  did  noth- 
ing, of  course,  to  reduce  the  slaves  a  second  time  to 
bondage.  Had  they,  in  restoring  the  vessel  to  the  cap- 
tain, replaced,  directly  or  indirectly,  (he  liberated  slaves 
under  the  yoke,  they  would  have  done  so  at  their  peril. 
How,  then,  could  ihey  free  those  whom  they  knew  only 
as  free  .■■  They  simply  declared  tbem  free,  declared  a 
matter  of  fact  whicb  could  not  be  gainsaid.  If  they  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  the  ship,  they  plainly  acted  in 
this  as  counsellors  and  friends,  and  exerted  no  o^cial 
power. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  protest,  that  the  magistrates 
"commanded"  the  slaves  to  go  on  shore.  If  this  be 
true,  ,and  if  the  command  were  accompanied  with  any 
force,  they  indeed  committed  a  wrong  ;  but  one,  I  fear, 
for  which  our  government  will  be  slow  to  seek  redress. 
Tiiey  wronged  the  liberated  slaves.  These  were  free, 
andowed  no  obedience  to  such  a  command.  They  had 
a  right  to  stay  ivhere  they  were,  a  right  to  return  to 
America  ;  and  in  being  compelled  to  go  on  shore  they 
received  an  injury  for  which  our  government,  if  so  dis- 
posed, may  make  complaint.  But  the  slaves  alone  were 
the  injured  parly.  The  right  of  the  owner  was  not 
violated,  for  he  had  no  right.  His  claim  was  a  nullity 
in  the  British  port.  He  was  not  known  there.  The 
law  on  which  he  stood  in  his  own  countiy  was  there  a 
dead  letter.  Who  can  found  on  it  a  complaint  against 
the  British  government .' 

It  is  said  that  the  "  comity  of  nations  "  forbade  this 
interference.     But  this  comity  is  a  vague,  unsettled  law, 
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and  ought  not  to  come  into  competition  with  the  olilign- 
tions  of  a  state  to  injured  men  thrown  on  its  protection, 
and  whose  lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake*  We  must 
wait,  however,  for  farther  light  from  Nassau,  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  case.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  au- 
thorities at  that  port  exerted  an  undue  influence,  and 
look  on  themselves  an  undue  responsibility.  Among  the 
liberated  slaves  there  were  undoiihtediy  not  a  few  so 
ignorant  and  helpless  as  to  be  pooriy  fitted  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  among  strangers  httie  dis- 
posed to  sympathize  with  dieir  sulTerings  or  aid  their 
inexperience.  These  ought  to  liave  been  assured  of 
their  liberty ;  but  they  should  have  been  left  to  follow, 
without  any  kind  of  resistance,  their  shrinking  from  an 
unknown  shore,  and  their  desire  to  return  to  the  land  of 
their  birth,  whenever  these  feelings  were  expressed. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  overlooked  any  of  the  consid- 
erations which  are  urged  in  the  Executive  document  in 
support  of  our  complaints  against  Great  Britain  in  the 
case  of  the  Creole.  I  have  labored  to  understand  and 
meet  their  full  force.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  these  so  minutely,  and  to  repeat  what  T 
deem  true  principles  so  often.      But  the  necessity  was 


hid  on  me. 

Tl     d               d             ltd 

pi      t- 

]y  any  great  i         1 1         111             1   m 
or  fall.     Its  St          II             h      1  If  1      g 
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f       - 

ous  circumsta            i    h       k     1 

1         d 
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a                h  b                   d          1 
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sii/ficisncy  to  the  etid  for  which  they  are  adduced.     It  is 
jiossible,  however,  to  give  something  of  a  general  form 
to  the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  and  to  detect  under  these 
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a  general  principle.  This  I  shali  proceed  to  do,  as 
necessary  to  ihe  full  comprehension  of  this  paper.  The 
opinions  scattered  throngh  the  document  may  be  thus 
expressed:  —  "Slaves,  pronounced  to  be  property  by 
American  law,  and  shipped  as  such,  ought  to  be  so 
regarded  by  a  foreign  government  on  whose  shores  they 
loay  be  tbrowo.  This  government  is  bound  to  regard 
the  national  stamp  set  on  them.  It  has  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  ihe  condition  of  these  persons.  It  cannot  give 
to  them  the  character  or  privileges  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  carried.  Suppose  a  government  to  have 
declared  opium  a  thing  in  which  no  property  can  lawfully 
exist  or  be  asserted.  Would  it,  therefore,  have  a  right 
to  take  the  character  of  property  from  opium,  when 
driven  in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  ports,  and  to  cast  it  into 
the  sea  ?  Certainly  not.  Neither,  because  it  declares 
that  men  cannot  be  property,  can  it  take  jhis  character 
from  slaves,  when  they  are  driven  into  its  ports  from  a 
country  which  makes  them  property  by  its  laws.  They 
still  belong  to  the  distant  claimant ;  his  right  must  not  be 
questioned  or  disturbed  ;  and  he  must  be  aided  in  hold- 
ing them  in  bondage,  if  his  power  over  ihem  is  endan- 
gered by  distress  or  mutiny."  Such  are  the  opinions 
of  the  document,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  they  involve 
one  great  principle,  namely,  this  :  that  properly  is  an 
arbitrary  thing,  created  by  governments  ;  that  a  govern- 
ment may  make  any  thing  property  at  its  will  ;  and  that 
what  its  subjects  or  citizens  hold  as  property,  under  this 
sanction,  must  be  regarded  as  such,  without  inquiry,  by 
the  civilized  world.  According  to  the  document,  a  na- 
tion may  attach  the  character  of  property  to  whatever  it 
pleases  ;  may  attach  it  alike  to  men  and  women,  beef 
and  pork,  cotton  and  rice  ;  and  other  natiouf:,  inio  who^e 
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pons  ils  vessels  may  pass,  are  bound  to  respect  its  laws 
in  these  particulars,  and  in  case  of  distress  to  assist  in 
enforcing  tliem.  Let  our  country,  through  its  established 
government,  declare  our  fathers  or  mothers,  sons  or 
daugbterSj  to  be  property  ;  and  ihey  become  such,  and 
ibe  right  of  the  master  must  not  be  questioned  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  slated  in  plain  language,  needs  no 
labored  refutatioa;  it  is  disproved  by  the  immediate  tes- 
o  y  of  CO  c  ence  an  1  com  on  sense  P  oj  e  y  s 
o  d  b  a  y  1  jj  depe  Ue  wholly  on  min  s  II 
111  s  fo  la  on  and  g  e  la  vs  n  na  u  e  and  be  e 
c  o  !  G  V  ola  ed  w  1  ou  c  n  e  I  pla  !)  tl  e 
en  on  of  P  o  den  el  ce  a  n  1  n^,  ioull  be 
o  ed  1  ould  he  1  eld  a  ]  o]  e  y  Tl  ey  f  Ifi!  \e  r 
end  o  ly  hy         1     aj  p  o[    a   o  Pie      a  e   al  wo  Id 

a  jla  1)  n  ie  o  le  bje  ei  ohu  a  labo  a  1 
s  p  od  c  s  o  be  Tio  Ided  bj  si  11  o  I  na  se  He 
wlo  w  s  hon  bj  lo  s  olla  a  „!  o  I  en  and  s 
n  onged      he     ol  ezeadc     snelc  Tie 

document  supposes  a  government  to  declare  that  opium 
is  an  article  in  which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  assert- 
ed, and  on  tbis  ground  to  wrest  it  from  the  owner  and 
throw  it  into  the  sea  ;  and  thii  it  consideis  -i  pirallel  case 
to  the  declaration  that  property  in  min  cannot  exist. 
But  who  does  not  see  that  ihe  parallel  is  ab'^urd  .'  The 
poppy,  which  contains  the  opium  isi  bj  is  nature  fitted 
and  designed  to  be  held  as  piopeilj  The  man  who 
rears  it  by  his  capital,  industry,  and  skill  thus  establishes 
a  right  to  it,  and  is  injured  if  it  be  torn  from  him,  except 
in  the  special  case  where  some  higher  right  supersedes 
that  of  property.  The  poppy  is  not  wronged  by  being 
owned  and  consumed.  It  has  no  intelligence,  no  con- 
VOL.   VI.  23 
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scieni;e  for  its  own  direction,  no  destiny  to  fulfil  by  llio 
wise  use  and  culfiire  of  its  powers-  It  has  therefore  no 
rights,  By  being  appropriated  to  an  individual  it  does 
good,  it  suffers  no  wrong. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  property^  They  are  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  articles  so  used  ;  and  where  these 
grounds  are  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  human 
beings,  it  cannot  exist  or  be  asserted.  A  man  was  made 
to  bo  an  owner,  not  to  be  owned  ;  to  acquire,  not  to  be- 
come property.  He  has  faculties  for  the  government  of 
himself.  .  He  has  a  great  destiny.  He  sustains  tender 
and  sacred  relations,  especially  those  of  parent  and  bus- 


band,  and  wilh  (ho  duties 

and  blessings  of  these  no  one 

most  interfere.    As  such  a 

being,  he  has  rights.     These 

belong  to  his  very  nature, 
wlio  partakes  it ;  all  here  s 
be  wronged,  and  is  most  gr 

They  belong  to  every  one 
ire  eijnal.      He  therefore  may 
ievously  wronged,  when  forci- 

bl)          d  by     f  1] 
d     gh      1       h 
1       1     1     ll                 b 

1     h               h 
d          d  by       h 
b        1      1       h    1       wll 
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1      1               I 
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watch  and  trunk,  is  his  right  to  Ihem  deemed  a  whit  ilie 
less  sacred  because  (he  laws  of  his  State  cease  to  protect 
ihero  .'  Do  we  not  recognize  them  as  bis,  as  intuitively 
and  cheerfully  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citizen  of  our  own 
State  .'     Are  they  not  his,  here  and  eveiywherc  ?     Do 
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we  not  feel  that  he  would  he  wronged  were  they  torn 
from  him  ?  But  when  he  brings  a  slave,  we  do  not 
recognize  his  property  in  our  fellow-creature.  We  pro- 
nounce the  slave  free.  Whose  reason  and  conscience 
do  not  intuitively  pronounce  this  distinction  between  a 
man  and  a  watch  to  be  just .' 

It  may  he  urged,  however,  that  this  is  a  distinction  for 
tnoralisis,  not  for  governments  ;  that,  if  a  governraeiil 
establishes  property,  however  unjustly,  in  human  being?, 
this  is  its  own  concern,  and  the  concern  of  no  other  ; 
and  that  articles  on  board  its  vessels  must  be  recognized 
by  other  nations  as  what  it  declares  them  to  be,  without 
any  question  as  to  the  irioraliiy  or  fitness  of  its  measures. 
One  nation,  wo  are  loid,  is  not  to  interfere  with  another. 
T.need  not  repeat,  in  reply,  what  I  have  so  oflen  said, 
that  a  government  has  solemn  duties  towards  every  hu- 
man being  entering  its  ports,  duties  which  no  local  law 
about  property  in  another  country  can  in  any  degree  im- 
pair. 1  would  only  say,  that  a  government  is  not  bound 
in  all  possible  cases  to  respect  the  stamp  put  by  another 
government  on  articles  transported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
latter.  The  comity  of  nations  supposes  that  in  all  such 
transactions  respect  is  paid  to  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice.  Suppose  a  government  to  declare  cotton 
lo  be  horses,  to  write  "Horse"  on  all  the  bales  within 
its  limits,  and  to  set  these  down  as  horses  in  its  custom- 
house papers  ;  and  suppose  a  cargo  of  these  to  enter  a 
port  where  the  importation  of  cotton  is  forbidden.  Will 
the  comity  of  nations  forbid  the  foreign  nation  to  ques- 
tion the  character  which  has  been  affixed  by  law  to  the 
bales  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong  .'  Can  a  law 
change  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  ? 
Must  officers  he  stone-blind  ibrough  "comity"  ?    Would 
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It  avail  anytli    g          )      ^        ' }          M  d  m  i- 

tion  ill  llie  tig                                         1  d 
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meddling  witl                   d   )                    d  heir 
characlcr,  b)  Biitish  authoiitn.s. 

I  have  thus  finished  my  examination  of  the  document, 
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a  d  si  ill  CO  elude  willi  some  general  remarks.  And 
fi  I  c  no  but  express  my  sorrow  at  the  tone  of  iii- 
!  J     1  cl   1  e  vades  it,     I  have  said  at  the  begin- 

g  1  a  I  sho  1 1  n  dke  no  personal  strictures  ;  and  I 
3  a  e  o  1  ougl  I  oi  cl  arging  on  our  Cabinet  any  singular 
w.int  oi  human  feehng.  The  document  bears  witness, 
not  to  iudividual  hardness  of  heart,  bnt  to  the  callous- 
ness, Uie  cruel  insensibility,  which  has  seized  the  com- 
mnnity  at  large.  Our  contact  with  slavery  has  seared  in 
a  measure  almost  all  hearts.  Were  there  a  healthy  tone 
of  feehng  among  us,  certain  passages  in  this  document 
would  call  forth  a  burst  of  displeasure.  For  example, 
what  an  outrage  is  offered  to  humauity  in  ■  instituting  a 
comparison  between  man  and  opium,  in  treating  these  as 
having  equal  rights  and  equal  sanctity,  in  degrading  an 
immortal  child  of  God  to  the  level  of  a  drug,  in  placing 
both  equally  at  the  mercy  of  selfish  legislators  !  To  an 
pi  d  1  ly      h  y    b 
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men  lo  break  an  unjust  and  degrading  chain  ?  "Would 
liie  laws  of  any  free  state  pronounce  tlie  taking  of  life 
in  such  a  case  "  murder  "  ?  Because  a  man,  under  co- 
ercion, whilst  on  liis  way  lo  a  new  yoke,  and  in  the  acl 
of  heing  carried  hy  force  from  wife  and  children  and 
home,  sheds  blood  to  escape  his  oppressor,  is  he  to  be 
confounded  with  the  vilest  criminals  ?  Does  a  republic, 
whose  heroic  age  was  the  Revolution  of  1T76,  and  whose 
illustrious  men  earned  their  glory  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict for  rights,  find  no  miligalion  of  this  bloodshed  in 
the  greater  wrongs  to  which  the  slave  is  subjected  ? 
This  letter  would  have  lost  nothing  of  its  force,  it 
would  at  least  have  shown  belter  taste,  had  it  consulted 
humanity    enough    to    be    silent    about    "  opium  "    and 

I  cannot  refrain  from  another  view  of  the  document. 
This  declaration  of  national  principles  cannot  be  too 
much  lamented  and  disapproved  for  the  dishonor  it  has 
brought  on  our  country.  It  openly  arrays  us,  as  a  peo- 
ple, against  ihe  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  throws  us. 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  through 
the  earlh.  The  grand  distinction  of  our  Revolution  was, 
that  it  rot  only  secured  the  independence  of  a  single 
nation,  but  asserted  the  rights  of  mankind.  It  gave  to 
the  spirit  of  freedom  an  impulse,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  dishonor  cast  on  the  cause  by  the  excesses  of  France, 
is  siill  acting  deeply  and  broadly  on  the  civilized  world. 
Since  that  period  a  new  consciousness  of  what  is  due 
lo  a  human  being  has  been  working  its  way-  It  has 
penetrated  into  despotic  states.  Even  in  countries 
where  the  individual  has  no  constitutional  means  of  con- 
trolling goveruoient  personal  liberty  has  a  sacredness 
and  protection    never  known  before.      Among  the  tri- 
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iimphs  of  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  humanity,  one  of  the 
most  signal  is  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The 
cry  for  EmancipatloD  swells  and  spreads  from  land  to 
land.  And  whence  comes  tiie  opposing  cry  ?  From 
St.  Petersburg?  From  Constantinople.'  From  the 
gioomy,  jealous  cabinets  of  despotism  }  No  ;  but  from 
republican  America  !  from  that  country  whose  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  an  era  in  human  history  !  The 
nations  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  proclaim,  that  slaves 
shall  not  breathe  their  air,  that  whoever  touches  their 
soil  shall  be  free.  Republican  America  protests  against 
this  reverence  for  right  and  humanity,  and  summons  the 
nations  to  enforce  her  laws  against  the  slave.  O  my 
country  !  hailed  once  as  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed, 
once  consecrated  to  liberty,  once  a  name  pronounced 
with  tears  of  joy  anti  hope  !  now  a  by-word  among  the 
nations,  the  scorn  of  the  very  subjects  of  despotism  ! 
How  art  tl  on  fallen,  morning-star  of  freedom  !     And  has 

t  come  to  th  a  '  Must  thy  children  blush  to  pronounce 
tlj  1 1  e  '  AI  St  we  cower  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gl"  sdan  vorld  ?  Must  we  be  degraded  to  the  lowest 
1  lace   a  no  g   0!  r  stian  nations  .'     Is  the  sword  which 

vro  eht  out  our  1  berties  to  be  unsheathed  now  to  en- 
fo  ce  tie  cla  n  of  sljieij  on  loieign  states  ?  Can  we 
(e  tl  b  rn  ng  shame  ■'  Aie  the  Free  Stales  pre- 
pa  ed  to   nc  r  tl       nfam)  and  cume  ? 

Slaves  cannot  bieathe  m  England."  I  learned  this 
1  e  ■tl  en  I  wif  a  boj,  and  m  imagination  I  took  flight 
to  tie  w  1  wl  ch  could  never  be  tainted  by  slaves. 
Tl  rougl  the  s]  t  which  spoke  in  that  line  England  has 
decreed  tl  at  sla  es  cannot  breathe  in  her  islands.  Ought 
we  not  to  rejoice  in  this  new  conquest  of  humanity  ? 
Ought  not  the  tidings  of  it  to  have  been  received  with 
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beaming  eyes  and  beating  bearti  ?  Instead  of  this,  we 
demand  that  Humanity  shall  retrace  lier  'vieps,  and  Lib- 
eity  resign  her  trophies.  We  call  on  a  great  nation  to 
abandon  its  solemnly  pronoimced  conviction  of  duty,  its 
solemnly  pledged  respect  for  human  tights,  and  to  do 
what  it  boileves  to  be  unjust,  inhuman,  and  base.  Is 
there  nothing  of  insult  in  such  a  demand  ?  This  case  is 
no  common  one.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy,  not  an 
ordinary  diplomatic  concern,  A  whole  peopie,  from  no 
thought  of  policy,  but  planting  itacJF  on  the  ground  of 
justice  and  of  Christianity,  sweeps  slavery  from  its  soil, 
and  declares  that  no  "bve  shall  tread  there.  This  pro- 
found religions  conviction,  in  which  5I!  Christian  nations 
are  joining  her,  we  come  in  convict  with,  openly  and 
without  shame.  Is  ims  an  enviable  position  for  a  coun- 
try which  would  respect  itself  or  be  respected  by  tlie 
world  t  it  is  idle,  a'^d  worse  ihnn  idle,  lo  say,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  that  Engiand  has  no  motive  but  policy 
in  her  movements  about  slavery.  He  who  says  so  talks 
ignoranily  or  recklessly.  I  have  studied  abolitionism  in 
England  enough  to  assure  those  who  have  neglected  it 
that  it  was  the  act,  not  of  the  politician,  but  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  respect  it  stands  alone  in  history.  It  was 
a  disinteiested  tnoveinent  of  a  Christian  nation  in  behalf 
of  oppressed  strangers,  beginning  with  Christians,  car- 
ried through  by  Christians.  The  governmeni  resisted  it 
for  years.  The  government  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  No  act  of  the  English  nation 
was  ever  so  national,  so  truly  the  people's  act,  as  this. 
And  can  we  hope  to  conquer  ihe  conscience  as  well  as 
the  now  solemnly  adopted  policy  of  a  great  nation  ,' 
Were  England  to  concede  this  point,  she  would  prove 
herself  false  to   known,  acknowledged  iruih  and   duty 
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Her  freshest,  proudest  laurel  would  wither.  The  toils 
and  prayers  of  her  Wilberforces,  Clarksons,  and  a  host 
of  holy  mea,  which  now  invoke  God's  blessings  on  lier, 
would  be  turned  to  her  reproach  and  shame,  and  call 
doivn  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 

In  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  in  the  abohtion  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, 
nothing  is  fariher  from  my  mind  than  a  disposition  to  de- 
fend the  public  policy  or  institutions  of  that  country.  In 
this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  people  are  better  llian 
their  rulers.  England  is  one  of  the  last  countries  of 
*hicb  I  am  ready  to  become  a  partisan.  There  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  pohcy,  institutions, 
and  spirit  of  a  nation  which  all  other  nations  regard  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  Great  Britain,  with  ail  her  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  has  not  learned  the  art  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence and  love.  She  sends  forth  her  bounty  over  the 
earth,  but,  politically  considered,  has  made  the  world  her 
foe.  Her  Chinese  war,  and  her  wild  extension  of  do- 
minion over  vast  regions  which  she  cannot  rule  well  or 
retain,  give  reason  to  fear  that  she  is  falling  a  prey  to 
the  disease  under  which  great  nations  have  so  often 
perished. 

To  a  man  who  looks  with  sympathy  and  brotherly  re- 
gard on  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  "  lower  classes,"  England  must  present  much 
which  is  repulsive.  Though  a  raonarchy  in  name,  she 
is  an  aristocracy  in  fact ;  and  an  aristocratical  caste,  how- 
ever adorned  by  private  virtue,  can  hardly  help  sinking 
an  infinite  chasm  between  itself  and  the  multitude  of  men. 
A  privileged  order,  possessing  the  chief  power  of  the 
state,  cannot  hut  rule  in  the  spirit  of  an  order,  cannot 
respect  the  mass  of  the  people,  cannot  feel  that  for  them 
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government  ciiiefly  exists  and  ought  to  be  administered, 
and  that  for  them  ihe  nobleman  holds  bis  rank  as  a  trust. 
The  condition  of  the  lower  orders  at  the  present  moment 
is  a  mournful  commentary  on  English  institutions  and 
civilization.  The  multitude  are  depressed  in  ihai  coun- 
try to  a  degree  of  ignorance,  want,  and  misery  which 
must  touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone.  In  the  civil- 
ized world  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  the  con- 
trast, now  presented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  luxury  with  the  starvation  of  thousands  and 
ten  thousands,  crowded  into  cellars  and  dens  ivithout 
ventilation  or  light,  compared  \v;th  which  ihj  wigwam  of 
the  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misei^,  famine,  brutal  degrada- 
tion, in  the  neighbourhood  and  presence  of  stately  man- 
sions which  ring  with  gayety  and  dazzle  with  pomp  and 
unbounded  profusion,  shock  us  as  no  other  wretcbednpss 
does  ;  and  tbis  is  not  an  accidentaS,  hut  an  almost  neces- 
sary effect  of  ibe  spirit  of  aristocracy  and  the  spirit  of 
trade  acting  intensely  together.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  tbat 
the  private  charity  of  England,  though  almost  incredible, 
makes  litde  impression  on  this  mass  of  misery  :  thus 
teaching  the  rich  and  titled  to  be  "just  before  being 
generous,"  and  not  to  loiilf  !o  private  munificence  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  selfish  insiimtions. 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  the  course  of  Eng- 
land in  reference  to  slavery,  J  see  as  plainly  as  any  the 
wrongs  and  miseries  under  which  her  lower  classes  groan. 
I  do  not  on  this  account,  however,  subscribe  to  a  doc- 
trine very  common  in  this  country,  that  t!ie  poor  Chart- 
ists of  England  are  more  to  be  pided  ihan  our  slaves. 
Ah,  no  !  Misery  is  not  slavery ;  and,  were  it  greater  than 
it  is,  it  would  afford  the  slave-holder  no  warrant  for  tramp- 
liog  on  the  rights  and  the  souls  of  his  felloi 
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The  Chartist,  depressed  as  he  is,  is  not  a  slave.  The 
blood  would  rush  to  his  difiek,  and  die  spirit  of  a  mau 
swell  his  emaciated  form,  at  the  suggestion  of  relieving 
his  misery  by  I'educing  him  to  bondage  ;  and  this  sensi- 
bility shows  the  immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
the  slave.  He  has  rights,  and  knows  tiiem.  He  pleads 
his  own  cause,  and  just  and  good  men  plead  it  for  him. 
According  to  the  best  testimony,  intelligence  is  spread- 
ing among  the  Chartists  ;  so  is  temperance  ;  so  is  self- 
restraint.  They  feel  tliemselves  to  be  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  do  not  belong  to  another.  They 
meet  together  for  free  discussion,  and  their  speeches  are 
not  wanting  in  strong  sense  and  strong  expression.  Not 
a  few  among  them  have  seized  on  tbe  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion cf  then  class  bj  a  i  ew  intellectual  ind  monlcil  Lie, 
aid  heie  li  a  1  ung  "eed,  the  protmse  ol  mimeasurdble 
good  bhill  such  men,  who  aspne  aftei  a  bLtter  lot, 
at  d  amo  g  whom  strong  and  generoua  S£  iits  ate  spt  ig 
n  g  I] ,  be  confounded  Hith  slaves  hIiosq  lot  adri  ts  no 
change,  who  im  st  not  speak  of  w  rot  gs  or  tl  nk  ol  re 
dress  whom  it  is  a  crime  to  teach  to  lead,  to  whom 
even  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  who  have  no  fuluie,  no 
hope  on  th  ^  side  dpith  ' 

I  hai  e  spoi  ei  f  eely  of  England  yet  I  do  not  foi  get 
<_  11  debt  or  the  debt  of  tbe  world  to  hei  She  was  the 
mother  of  our  freedom.  She  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism.  What  nation  has  been  more  fruitful  in 
g;reat  men,  in  men  of  genius  .'  What  nation  can  com- 
pare with  her  in  munificence  .'  What  nation  but  must 
now  acknowledge  her  unrivalled  greatness  ^  That  little 
island  sways  a  wider  empire  than  the  Roman,  and  has  a 
power  of  blessing  mankind  never  before  conferred  on  a 
people.     Would  io  God  she  could  learn,  what  nation 
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never  yet  Jearned,  so  to  use  power  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, not  fear,  so  as  to  awaken  the  world's  gratitude, 
not  its  jealousy  and  revenge  ! 

But  ivhatei  er  lie  the  Uaima  of  England  or  of  any  other 
state,  I  must  chug  to  my  own  country  with  strong  pre- 
ference, aiid  chug  to  It  even  now,  in  this  dark  day,  this 
day  of  her  humiliation,  when  she  stands  before  the  world 
branded,  bejoud  the  tiiith,  with  dishonesty,  and,  too 
truly,  with  the  crime  of  resisting  the  progress  of  freedom 
on  the  earth.  After  all,  she  iias  her  glory.  After  all,  in 
these  Free  States  a  man  is  sliU  a  Man,  He  knows  his 
rights,  he  respects  himself,  and  acknowledges  the  equal 
claim  of  his  brother.  We  have  order  without  tiie  dis- 
play of  force.  We  have  government  without  soldiers, 
spies,  or  tbe'constant  presence  of  coercion.  The  rights 
of  thought,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  conscience,  of 
worship  are  enjoyed  to  the  full  without  violence  or  dan- 
gerous excess.  We  are  even  distinguished  by  kindliness 
and  good  temper  amidst  this  unbounded  freedom.  The 
individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass,  but  has  a  consciousness 
of  self-subsistence,  and  stands  erect.  That  character 
which  we  call  Manliness  is  stamped  on  the  rauliilude 
here  as  nowhere  else.  No  aristocracy  interferes  with  the 
natural  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  No  hierarchy 
weighs  down  the  intellect,  and  makes  the  church  a  prison 
to  the  soul,  from  which  it  ought  to  break  every  cliain. 
I  make  no  boast  of  my  country's  progress,  marvellous 
as  it  has  been.  I  feel  deeply  her  defects.  But,  in  the 
language  of  Cowper,  I  can  say  to  her, — 

"  Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee ;  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  reet  beside." 
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Our  country  is  free  ;  this  is  its  glory.  How  deeply  to 
de  lamented  is  it  that  tliis  glory  is  obscured  hy  the  pres- 
ence of  slavery  in  any  part  of  our  territory  !  The  dis- 
tant foreigner,  to  whom  America  is  a  point,  and  who 
communicates  the  taint  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  hears 
with  derision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and  points  with  a  sneer 
to  our  ministers  in  London  not  ashamed  to  plead  the 
rights  of  slavery  before  the  civilized  world.  He  ought 
to  learn  that  America,  which  shrinks  in  his  mind  into 
a  narrow  unity,  is  a  league  of  sovereignties  stretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  des- 
tined, unless  disunited    to  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  ■ 
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tlirealeii  to  assert  its  claims  in  the  timnder  of  oui'  artil- 
lery ?  Can  we  eiidure  that  our  peace  should  be  broken, 
our  country  exposed  to  invasion,  our  cities  stormed,  out 
fields  ravaged,  our  prosperity  withered,  our  progress 
arrested,  our  sons  slain,  our  homes  turned  into  deserts, 
not  for  rights,  not  for  liberty,  not  for  a  cause  which  hu- 
manity smiles  on  and  God  will  bless,  but  to  rivet  chains 
on  fellow-creatures,  to  extend  the  law  of  slavery  through- 
out the  earth  ?  These  are  great  questions  for  the  Free 
States,  I  must  defer  the  answer  of  them  to  another 
lime.  The  duties  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  lo  sla- 
very deserve  the  most  serious  regard.  Let  us  implore 
Him  who  was  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  who  has 
shielded  us  in  so  iiiany  perils,  to  open  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  what  is  true  and  just  and  good,  to  continue  our 
union  at  home  and  our  peace  abroad,  and  to  make  our 
country  a  living  witness  to  the  blessings  of  freedom,  of 
Reverence  for  Right  on  our  own  shores  and  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  all  nations. 
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JVole  A.  page  248. 

To  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  "the 
comity  of  nations."  England,  in  her  public  acts  having 
pronounced  slavery  unjust,  pronounces  also  that  "com- 
ity "  cannot  prevail  against  justice.  And  is  not  this  right 
and  true  ?  Can  a  nation  be  bound  by  comity  to  recog- 
uiiie  v^ithin  its  borders,  and  to  carry  into  effect  by  its 
}udicia]  or  executive  machinery,  the  laws  of  another  coun- 
try which  it  holds  to  be  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  or 
of  God  ?  Would  not  our  own  courts  indigoantJy  refuse 
to  enforce  a  contract  or  relation  between  foreigners  here, 
which,  however  valid  in  Iheir  own  land  where  it  waa 
made,  is  contrary  to  our  own  institutions,  or  to  the  ac- 
knowledged precepts  of  morality  and  religion  ? 


Mte  B.  page  263. 

"It  is  said  that  this  alleged  interference  by  the  British 
authorities  was  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations,  and  that 
therefore  the  British  government  is  bound  to  indemnify  the 
owners  of  the  slaves.  But  indemnify  for  what  ?  for  their 
asserted  property  in  these  men  ?  But  that  government 
does  not  recognize  property  in  men.  Suppose  the  slaves 
were  dispersed  by  reason  of  its  interference  ;  yet  the  mas- 
ter and  owners  received  no  damage  thereby,  for  they  had 
no  title  to  the  slaves.  Their  property  had  ceased  when 
these  men  came  under  the  benign  influence  of  English 
law." 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  great  majority  in  our  country  who 
have  no  participation  whatever  in  slavery.  Indeed,  it  is 
httlo  suspected  at  home,  any  more  than  abroad,  liow 
small  is  the  number  of  slave-holders  here.  I  learn  from  a 
judicious  correspondent  at  the  South  that  the  slave-hoiders 
in  that  region  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  300,000. 
Some  make  them  ]esa.  Supposing  each  of  them  to  be  the 
head  of  a  family,  and  each  family  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers ;  then  there  will  be  1 ,500,000  having  a  direct  inter- 
est in  slaves  as  property.  This  is  about  one  eleverdk  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  The  300,000  actual 
slave-holders  are  about  a  fftt/seventk  pari  of  our  whole 
population.  These  govern  the  South  entirely,  by  acting 
in  concert,  and  by  the  confinement  of  the  best  education 
to  iheir  i-anka  ;  and,  still  more,  to  a  considerable  extent 
they  liave  governed  the  whole  country.  Their  cry  rises 
above  all  other  sounds  in  the  land,  Feiv  as  they  are, 
their  voices  well-nigh  drown  the  qoiet  reasonings  and  re- 
monslrances  of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Represontatives. 
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The  first  part  of  tbJs  Tract  was  devoted  to  ; 
inalion  of  tlie  affair  of  the  Creole.  lis  object,  1 
as  the  reader  may  easily  discern,  was  not  so  much  lo 
determine  the  merits  of  a  particular  ca^e  as  to  set  forth 
general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  whicli  have 
been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  intercourse  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  I  shall  keep  the  same  object  in 
view  in  this  second  part  of  my  remarks,  which  will  have 
iio  reference  to  the  Creole,  but  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration'of  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States.  My  great 
aim,  in  what  I  have  written  and  now  write  on  matters  of 
public  interest  is,  to  reunite  politics  and  morality  ;  to 
bring  into  harmony  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of 
God.  Among  (he  chief  causes  of  the  miseries  of  nations 
is  Ihe  divorce  which  has  taken  place  between  polilics  and 
morality  ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  a  better  day,  till  this 
breach  be  healed.  Men  intrusted  with  government  have 
always  been  disposed  to  regard  themselves  as  absolved 
from  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity.  Falsehoods  and 
frauds  are  allowed  them  for  their  country  or  their  party. 
To  maintain  themselves  against  their  opponents,  ihey 
may  even  involve  nations  in  war  ;  and  the  murders  and 
robberies  which  follow  this  crime  are  not  visited  on 
their  heads  by  human  justice.     In  all  times  governineiti. 
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has  l)een  ibe  grand  robber,  the  'grand  murderer,  and  has 
yet  escaped  the  deep  reprobation  which  breaks  forth 
against  private  guilt.  Such  profligacy  pervades  the 
spl  e  e  of  pol  t  al  ac  on  tl  at  1  e  con(  de  ce  of  he  j  eo- 
ple    b   veil    ^1         hda    n  fo      lubl  n     and  a     r- 

tuous  s  a  es  nan  olvcd         le        jcosvlclls 

nj      c  pled  assoc  a  e     I  a  e  d  a    n  upon  !  s  voca   on. 

1    1 1  c  1  le       1  0  ^f     0    elea  e  n  en     o    o  Ij  f  om  I  e 

obi  t,a  o  s     f  I  s  ce    bu    f  on     he     es    a         oi  good 

e  s      ad     ceo  d  ngly   !  c  doba  es  of  Co  g  p      a  e 

ooofe  |ollued  bj  l^a  al  use  1  ea  s  a  d  bra  vis. 
So  low  IS  the  standard  of  political  life  that  a  man  is  smiled 
at  for  his  simplicity  who  talks  of  introducing  religicn  into 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Religion,  it  is  thought, 
belongs  to  Sabbaths  and  churches,  and  would  bo  as  much 
out  of  place  in  cabinets  or  halls  of  legislation  as  a  deli- 
cate lady  on  a  field  of  battle.  A  stranger  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  Sergeant- at- arms  was  stationed 
at  the  doors  of  legislative  chambers  to  forbid  entrance  to 
the  everksling  law  of  God,  and  that  nothing  hut  man's 
impotence  prevents  the  exclusion  of  Him  whose  holy 
presence  fills  the  universe. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive  in  citizens  and  rulers 
the  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  tlie  moral,  Christian 
law.  Could  this  he  done,  the  earth  woJd  cease  to  be 
what  in  a  measure  it  now  is,  the  image  of  hell,  and  would 
begin  to  grow  green  again  with  the  plants  of  paradise. 
Religion,  the  only  true  guide  of  life,  the  guardian  and 
inspirer  of  al!  the  virtues,  should  especially  reign  over 
the  deliberations  of  governments,  by  which  the  weal  and 
woe  of  nations,  tlie  solemn  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
of  life  and  death,  are  determined.  On  this  account 
evevj  man  who  has  studied  human  duty,  human  perfec- 
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lion,  humnn  happiness,  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  speak 
on  matters  of  public  connem,  though  his  judgmcnl  may 
be  contemned  by  hackneyed  politicians.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  thought  hy  some  that  politics  are  mysteries, 
which  only  the  initiated  must  deal  with.  But  in  this 
country  they  belong  to  the  people.  Public  questions 
are  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  community.  They  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  re- 
ligion which  we  profess.  Cb  '  t'an'ry  as  n  eant  to  be 
brought  into  actual  life.  The  i  s;l  and  le  lov  p  vate 
nnii  public  men,  are  alike  to  bo  v  1  efo  e  To    en  ove 

any  sphere  of  human  action  f  o  cogn  za  ce    s       tu- 

ally  to  deny  its  divinity,  and  o  absolve  all  nen  f  o  n  its 
control.  Under  these  impress  o  si  si  all  s]  eal  of  he 
Duties  of  the  Free  States.  D  es  r  nl  1  gl  e  ban 
interests,  and  deserve  fhe  (i  s  e^^a  d  I  s  y  par- 
ticular object  to  consider  lie  obi  g  on  of  tic  F-ee 
States  in  regard  to  slaver;'  ;  but  I  shall  not  stop  at  these. 
Other  obligations  need  to  be  pressed.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
easy  to  confine  one's  self  widiin  rigid  bounds,  when  the 
subject  of  Duty  is  discussed  ;  and  accordingly  I  shall 
add  remarks  on  a  few  topics  not  intimately  connected 
with  slavery,  though,  in  truth,  this  subject  will  be  found 
to  insinuate  itself  into  all, 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  Duty  of  the  Free  Stales  ;  but  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  I  mean  by  these,  not  merely 
communities  represented  in  legislatures,  but  much  more, 
the  individuals,  the  people,  who  compose  them.  I  shall 
speak,  not  of  what  we  are  bound  to  do  as  sovereignties, 
nut  as  men,  as  Christians.  T  shall  speak  not  merely  of 
the  action  of  government,  but  of  the  influence  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  exert  in  the  sphere  in  which 
Providence  has   placed  him  ;  of  the  obligations  of  the 
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individual  to  bring  public  opinion  and  public  affairs,  as 
far  as  lie  may,  to  the  standard  of  trutii  and  rectitude. 

I  insist  on  this,  because  the  feeling  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  very  much  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
I  deference  of  the  private  man  to  the  govern- 
inder  which  he  lives  On  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  pa        1        h         p       b  1  )  b    1  1     N     1       d 

Souil         1  f   d       y         If  1        d     d    1  1 

Slate.     Tl     p  d        1     I   bl 

Wha    1     g  d  1  1      d      f 

are  aj  h    1      gt        'W     d  1 

judgt  1  !      b        1  11  d  I      1 

tution      d  by    i     1  W  b  1 

nity,      d    1  1  pi  11      I 

No       1  1  1  d  f    1  i 

solve        f         h    m      11        f         h         1       y    f 
scien  I  f  d  1        1 

artific   1      e  1!  d  j     h      d  g 


to  im[        If  f        y     1  Am  j 

more    1       1       f   1       1  H  1 

a  par       1  m  p       d    h      i 

nexio         1  C  d      H      11  1  h  Id 

to  a  nullity  by  his  alliance  with  the  slate.  He  must  be 
ready  to  give  up  his  race,  to  sacrifice  all  its  rights  and 
interests,  that  the  little  spot  where  he  was  born  may 
triumph  or  prosper.  The  history  of  nations  is  very 
much  tiiG  history  of  the  immolation  of  the  individual  to 
the  country.  His  nationality  stands  out  before  all  his 
other  attributes.  The  uation,  represented  by  one  or  a 
few  individuals,  has   arrogated  to  itself  the  dignity  of 
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b      g    1      f  f     11   1  gl  I    1       m    1     h 

1  1       i  I         II        11    1  1        h  1        il     e 

1     11      1       1  II  d        tl        d      1     I 

lid  d  h  1  d  d      r  Ifi I 

p    p  Tl  i  f  1        d     d    1  } 

bO  liitle  UQderstood  ihat  tlie  tieest  countrj  on  enith  is 
talking  of  war,  because  a  local  law,  enslaving  the  indi- 
vidual, is  not  recognized  by  the  whole  earth.  But  the 
nation  is  not  every  thing.  The  nation  is  not  the  fountain 
of  right.  Our  first  duties  are  not  to  our  country.  Our 
first  allegiance  is  not  due  to  its  laws.  We  belong  first  to 
God,  and  next  to  our  race.  We  were,  indeed,  made  for 
partial,  domestic,  and  national  lies  apd  affections,  and 
these  are  essential  means  of  our  education  and  happiness 
in  this  first  stage  of  our  being  ;  but  all  these  are  to  be 
kept  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  universal  justice  and 
humanity.  They  are  intended  to  train  us  up  to  these. 
In  these  consists  our  likeness  to  tlie  Divinity.  From 
these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following 
remarks  are  not  addressed  to  bodies  politic  so  much  as 
to  individuais. 

The  Duty  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to  slavery  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads.  First,  these  Slates  are 
bound  to  construe  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  the 
articles  of  the  Constitution  which  in  any  way  touch  on 
slavery,  so  that  they  may  do  nothing  in  aid  of  this  insti- 
tution but  what  is  undeniably  demanded  by  that  instru- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  ihey  are  bound  to  seek  earnestly 
-  such  amendments  of  die  Constitution  as  will  remove  this 
subject  wholly  from  the  cognizance  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  such  as  will  be  just  ahke  to  the  North  and 
South  ;  such  as  will  release  the  North  .from  all  obliga- 
tion whatever  to  support  or  sanction  slavery,  and  as  will 
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insure  ihe  South  from  a!i  atlempls  by  the  Free  Stiiss  to 
siir  up  llie  slaves. 

First ;  the  Free  Slates  are  bound  to  confine  ail  action 
in  regard  to  slaveiy  to  the  narrowest  hmits  which  will 
satisfy  the  Constitution.  Under  this  head,  our  attention 
is  naturally  drawn  first  to  the  chief,  and  I  may  say,  the 
only  express  provision  of  the  instrument  relating  to  this 
subject.  I  refer  to  the  clause  requiring  that  a  slave 
escaping  into  the  Free  States  shall  he  delivered  up,  on 
the  claim  of  his  master.  This  provision  may  seem 
clear  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
accomplish  its  end,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery  on  the  Free  States,  is  not  easy.  The 
provision  was  designed  to  give  authority  to  the  masler 
to  claim  the  fugitive  slave.  But,  in  doing  this,  a  far 
higher  good  than  the  recovery  of  a  thousand  slaves  fly- 
ing from  the  South  is  put  in  peril,  and  that  is,  the  free- 
dom of  the  colored  population  of  the  North  ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  Insist  that  this  freedom  shall  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  peril.  This  danger  is  not  imagi- 
nary. Kidnapping  in  the  Free  States  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  have  grown  out  of  our  connexion  with  slavery, 
and  it  has  been  carried  on  wilh  circumstances  of  great 
barbarity.  Thus  slavery  has  been  recruited  from  the 
North. 

The  law  of  Congress  framed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
consiituiiona!  provision  io  which  we  have  referred  al- 
most seems  to  have  been  designed  to  give  shelter  to  this 
crime.  No  care  has  been  taken  to  shield  the  colored 
man  at  the  North.  The  slave-holder  or  slave-huntef 
may  carry  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  a  fugi- 
tive, and  may  himself  be  a  witness  In  the  case,  and  this 
tribunal  may   send  the  accused  to   perpetual    bondage. 
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We  all  know  liow  and  by  whom  a  commission  of  justice 
of  the  peace  is  often  obtained.  We  know  that  a  claim  of 
more  than  twenty  dollars  is  not  left  to  the  decision  of  a 
justice's  court.  We  know  tbe  advantage  which  may  be 
enjoyed  before  such  a  magistrate  by  the  rich  slave-holder 
over  a  poor,  perhaps  friendless  laborer.  And  yet  to 
this  tribunal  it  is  given  to  pass  a  sentence  on  a  human 
being  as  terrible  as  death.  An  officer  not  trusted  with 
the  adjudication  of  property  exceeding  twenty  dollars  is 
allowed  to  make"  a  man  a  slave  for  life. 

To  repair  this  great  injustice,  to  prevent  iJie  traiispor- 
(alion  of  our  citizens  to  slavery,  some  of  the  State  legis- 
latures have  held  themselves  bound  to  supply  tbe  defi- 
ciencies of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  for  this  end  have 
referred  the  suspected  slave  to  a  higher  iribiinai,  and 
given  him  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  To  our  great 
sorrow,  this  State  legislation  has  been  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  so  that  the  coloied  man  is  driven 
back  to  the  court  lo  which  he  had  been  unjustly  doomed 
before.  On  this  decree  it  becomes  me  not  to  pass  sen 
teace  ;  but  one  thing  is  clear  that  the  Fiee  States  are 
now  bound  to  the  mo'it  earne'^t  efforts  to  protect  that 
portion  of  their  citizens  exposed  to  the  peril  of  being 
carried  into  bondage. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  laid  down  is,  that  it  \s  in- 
finitely more  important  to  preserve  a  free  citizen  from 
being  made  a  slave  than  to  send  back  a  fugitive  slave  to 
his  chain.  This  idea  is  to  ruie  over  and  determine  all 
the  legisiation  on  this  subject.  Let  the  fugitive  be  de- 
livered up,  but  by  such  processes  as  will  prevent  a  free- 
man from  being  delivered  up  also.  For  this  end  full 
provision  must  be  made.     On  this  point  the  Constitution, 

-voi..   vi.  2r> 
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and  a  still  liiglier  law,  that  of  nature  aid  God,  spealt 
the  same  language  ;  and  we  must  insist  that  these  high 
aiLthoriiies  shall  be  revered. 

The  Constitution  opens  with  these  memorable  words : 
"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  lo  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insui-e  domestic 
tranquillifj',  provide  for  iho  common  defence,  promote 
the  genei'aj  welfare,  and  secure  Ike  blessings  of  liberty 
to-ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Consiilulion  for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  understood  and  conceded  that  this  preamble  does  not 
confer  on  the  national  government  any  powers  but  such 
as  are  specified  in  the  snbseqneiit  articles  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  it  teaches,  and  was  designed  to  teach,  the  spirit 
in  wliich  these  powers  are  to  be  interpreted  and  brought 
into  action.  "  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  "  is 
enumerated  among  the  purposes  of  the  national  com- 
pact; and  whoever  knows  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
knows  that  this  was  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the 
powers  of  tlie  Constitution  were  conferred.  That  the 
liberty  of  each  man,  of  the  obscurest  man,  should  be  in- 
violate ;  ihis  was  the  master- thought  in  the  authors  of 
this  immortal  charter.  According  to  these  views  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  Congress,  as  their  highest 
constitutional  duty,  to  carry  into  the  enactment  of  every 
law  a  reverence  for  the  freedom  of  each  and  all.     A  law 


]    lpabl>  ex]o   n^ 

le   fee      n    o  1  e  n  ade  a  slave    and 

e  e       e  de    ng  1 

bje     o      o   1       c      1    loo  n     ea  Ij 

E    e     s  0  e  of    1 

0  t     nco        u  0     1  acs      f    le 

SI        of  1  e  Co  s 

on  be  rega  ded    vl  ch   1  e    a  onal 

leg   1        e  can  co 

1,         Tie  Cons    u  on    s  v  ola  e  ! 

o        Ijlj    le 
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the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred.  In  the  law 
regulating  the  delivery  of  supposed  fugitives  the  great 
end  of  the  national  charter  is  sacrificed  to  an  accidental 
provision.  This  Constitution  was  not  established  to 
send  back  slaves  to  cliains.  The  article  requiring  this 
act  of  tiie  Free  States  was  forced  on  thorn  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  submitted  to  as  a  hard 
necessity.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  In- 
strument ;  whilst  the  security  of  freedom  was  its  great, 
living,  all-pervading  idea.  We  see  the  tendency  of 
slavery  to  warp  the  Constitution  to  ils  purposes  in  the 
law  for  restoring  the  flying  bondman.  Under  this  not 
a  few,  having  not  only  the  same  natural  but  legal  rights 
with  ourselves,  have  been  subjected  to  the  lash  of  the 

But  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  protests  against 
the  act  of  Congress  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
law  of  nature  no  greater  crime  against  a  human  being 
can  be  committed  than  to  make  him  a  slave.  This  is 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  all  his 
rights  as  a  man  ;  to  put  him  beneath  his  race.  On  the 
ground  of  the  immutable  Jaw  of  nature  our  government 
has  pronounced  the  act  of  making  a  man  a  slave  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracy,  a  capital  crime.  And  shall 
the  same  government  enact  or  sustain  a  law  which  ex- 
poses the  freeman  here  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  which 
gives  facilities  to  the  unprincipled  for  accomphshing 
ihis  infinile  wrong  ?  And  what  is  the  end  for  which 
the  freeman  is  so  exposed  ?  Jt  is  that  a  man  flying 
from  an  unjust  yoke  may  be  forced  back  to  bondage,  an 
end  against  which  natural  and  divine  justice  protests  ; 
so  that,  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  one  violation  of  the 
moral  law,  another  still  greater  is  left  open  and  made 
easy  to  the  kidnapppr. 
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There  seems  no  need  of  enlarging  on  this  pomC. 
Every  man  who  enjoys  liberty  can  understand  what  it  is 
to  be  made  a  slave,  to  be  held  and  treated  as  property, 
to  be  subjected  lo  arbitrary  will,  to  arbitrary  punishment, 
to  ihe  lo'js  of  wile  and  child,  at  another's  pleasure. 
Every  man  knows  what  he  would  feel  at  having  a  son  or 
a  daughter  torn  from  him  and  senl  to  slavery.  And  lib- 
erty is  not  a  wbit  dearer  to  us  than  it  is  lo  a  human 
brother  whose  only  misfortune  it  is  to  wear  a  darker 
skin.  We  are  bound  to  extend  to  him  the  same  protec- 
tion of  law  as  to  our  own  child. 

To  condemn  a  man  io  peipetual  slavery  is  as  solemn 
a  sentence  as  to  condemn  him  to  death.  Before  being 
thus  doomed  he  has  a  right  to  all  the  means  of  defence 
which  are  granted  to  a  man  who  is  ti'icd  for  his  life.  All 
the  rules,  forms,  solemnities  hy  which  innocence  is  se- 
cured from  being  confounded  with  guilt  he  has  a  right 
to  demand.  In  the  present  case  the  principle  is  emi- 
nently applicable,  that  many  guilty  should  escape  rather 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer  ;  because  the 
guilt  of  running  away  from  an  "  owner  "  is  of  too  faint  a 
color  lo  be  seen  by  some  of  the  best  eyes,  n  hilst  thai  of 
enslaving  the  free  is  of  the  darkest  hue. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  man  shall  "  he  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law."  A  man  delivered  up  as  a  slave  is  deprived  of 
ah  property,  all  liberty,  and  placed  in  a  condition  where 
hfe  and  limb  are  held  at  another's  pleasure.  Does  he 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  "a  due  process  of  law,"  when  a 
common  justice  of  the  peace,  selected  by  the  master, 
and  receiving  the  master  as  a  witness,  passes  sentence 
on  him  without  jury  and  without  appeal .' 

It  is  of  great  importance  tlKit  a  new  and  satisfactory 
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Id  these  remarks  I  would  nol  intiraaie  that  the  slave- 
holdei's  as  a  body  desire  a  loose  law,  which  will  place 
the  innocent  at  llieif  mercy,  in  order  to  be  kidnappers. 
Tlie  South  13  as  incapable  of  this  baseness  as  the  North. 
But  in  both  regions  there  are  loo  many  men  profligate 
enough  to  use  such  a  law  foi  the  peipetiatjon  of  the 
greatest  crime.  We  know  that  the  eyisting  law  has 
been  so  used  that  the  faeiliticb  and  temptations  which  it 
ministers  to  the  grossest  vmlaUon  ol  tight  have  whetted 
cupidity  and  instigated  to  cruelly  Then  it  must  be 
changed. 

The  slave-hoider  muat  not  ba}  ih^t  a  change  Hill 
annul  his  claim  on  the  living  slave  He  ought  to  con- 
sider, that,  in  insisting  on  processes  fo!  enloicmg  hia 
claim  which  cannot  but  lesult  m  enslamig  the  free,  he 
virtually  enrols  himsell  among  kidnappeis  Still  more, 
he  should  understand  th^t  hia  only  chance  of  asserting 
his  claim  rests  on  the  establishment  ol  such  a  law  as 
will  secure  the  rights  of  the  colored  tiidn  of  the  Free 
Slates.  There  is  a  jealousy  on  this  point  among  us, 
which,  as  it  is  righteous,  must  be  lespected  It  is  a 
spreading  jealousy,  and  will  obstruct  moie  and  more 
the  operation  of  the  existing  law  It  must  not  be 
spoken  of  as  a  fever  which  has  reached  its  height  It 
is  a  sign  of  returning  moial  health,  and  ils  pio2;iess  wdl 
be  aided  by  persevei  an<,e  in  immoial  means  of  redaim- 
ing  the  flying  slave. 

Having  shown  ho«  the  Fiee  State:  are  bound  (o  con- 
strue the  clause  of  the  Con'^titution  relating  to  lugitive 
slaves,  or,  rather,  "  peisons  held  to  seivice  in  oihei 
States,"  I  proceed,  m  the  second  place,  to  show  the 
strict  construction  which  should  be  given  to  those  parts 
of  the  Constitution  under  which  the  general  government 
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has  from  which  they  came,  and  tliese  must  on  no  account 
he  sported  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  11  f      d 

of  civil  society;  and  society,  tr  ly  d  fi 

instead  of  taking  ihem  away.      Th  pi     d        f 

tion  is,  that  it  is  the  union  of  a       1       1  bl   b      c 

enforce  laws  for  the  protection     f         y    gb       A 
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and  deny  to  human  beings  ent       g       b    d        h 
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as  in  the  Eastern  world,  or  stealing,  as  in  Sparta,  or 
pioslilulion,  as  in  some  esiabiished  religions  of  amiquity. 
no  other  nations  can  interfere  lo  repeal  these  ordinances 
But,  because  unmolested  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  are 
these  institutions  to  be  carried  beyond  it,  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred  by  other  governments,  and  not  only  to  he  al- 
lowed, but  to  be  enforced  in  foreign  regions  ?  Shall  a 
Mahometan  counlry  hold  itself  wronged  and  declare 
war,  because- one  of  its  subjects,  carrying  with  him  a 
hundred  wives,  cannot  set  up  a  harem  in  a  Christian 
country,  or  cannot  receive  the  aid  and  succour  of  the 
authorities  of  a  foreign  port  in  recovering  fifty  of  bis 
women  who  had  found  their  way  to  the  shore  ?  Are 
the  tribunals  of  a  country  to  lend  themselves  to  the  exe- 
cution of  foreign  laws  which  are  opposed  to  its  own,  and 
which,  not  only  its  policy,  but  its  religion  and  moral 
sense  condemn  ' 

The  sum  of  the'<e  remaiks  is,  that  slavery  is  not  to  be 
poken  of  as  recognized  m  any  sense  whatever  by  na- 
tions wh  ch  diBflaim  it ,  that  to  them  Jt  does  noi  exist  as 
a  r  ght  anywhere  ,  thai  in  then  own  jur  sdiction  it  can- 
not exist  as  a  fict ,  and  from  these  views  it  follows  chat 
no  nation,  allow  ng  or  oi darning  slaieiy  within  its  hmits, 
has  a  light  to  demand  anj  lecognition  of  it  in  any  shape 
01  degiee  bejond  its  own  borders  To  attempt  to  pro- 
tect It  oi  to  lequire  protection  for  it  n  the  ports  of  an- 
other countrj  IS  to  set  up  not  meiely  a  gioundless,  but 
an  iniquitous  claim  To  chatge  another  country  with 
wrong  doing  foi  not  aidng  us  to  iLlam  tins  property  is 
to  do  wrong  oursehes,  and  to  tfier  an  insult  to  a  more 
"ighteous  community 

The  Constilulion,  then,  which  commits  to  the  national 
aiUhorities   the   maintenance   of  our  rights   abroad,  is 
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transcended,  its  powers  are  unwarrantably  stretched, 
when  ihe  government  goes  abroad  to  claim  respect  in 
any  form  or  degree  to  the  skve-laws  of  a  part  of  this 
country,  or  wbea  it  introduces  slavery  at  all  as  a  matter 
of  controversy  into  our  discussions  witli  foreign  powers. 
To  these  slavery  does  not  exist.  In  their  own  sphere 
thej  do  not  become  icconnnble  to  ui  by  utter  disregaid 
of  the  slave  laws  of  the  South,  oi  by  lefusmg  to  see  any 
thing  but  men  in  the  sla\es  of  that  region,  when  cairied 
bj  anj  means  whatever  nithm  their  bounds  Slaieiy 
IS  a  word  which  should  ne\er  be  utteied  between  us  nnd 
foieign  states  It  is  as  locil  a  matter  ^s  the  hcensing  of 
gambling  houses  at  New  Oileans,  and  can  with  no  more 
fitnesB  be  made  a  matter  oi  diplomacy  It  is  we  who 
are  guiltj  of  encioachment,  when  we  deny  the  tight  of 
othei  nation'!  to  follow  then  own  law?,  rather  than  ouis, 
within  then  oivn  Jimtti,  and  to  icgaid  as  men  al!  human 
beings  who  enter  then  ports 

When  we  look  into  the  Constitution,  we  see  not  one 
express  obhgation  imposed  in  legaid  to  sldtei}  "Per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws 
thereof,"  and  who  escape  from  it,  are  to  be  restored. 
This  language,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Tract,  was  adopted  to  exclude  the  recognition  of  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery  "  in  a  moral  point  of  view."  The 
Constitution,  in  requiring  the  surrender  of  slaves  in  one 
case  only,  leaves  them  in  all  other  cases  to  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Free  States,  when  found 
within  the  hmits  of  the  same.  Does  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, then,  plainly  expect  that  slaves  from  the  South,  if 
carried  into  foreign  ports,  will  fall  under  the  operation 
of  the  laws  established  there  ?  ■ 

Tliere  is  still  another  view.     Slavery  is  limited  in  this 
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country  to  one  region.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  it  does 
not  exist ;  and,  still  more,  it  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
ihe  law  of  nature  and  of  God.  Now  the  general  govern- 
ment, when  it  calls  on  foreign  nations  lo  respect  the 
claims  of  the  slave-holder,  speaks  in  the  name,  not  mere- 
ly of  the  Slave  States,  but  of  the  Free  ;  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  people-  And  ought  the  whole  people  to  be 
thus  committed  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  unless  an  un- 
doubted, unequivocal  obligatioa  is  imposed  on  them  by 
the  Constitution  to  assume  its  defence  ?  unless  a  clear 
case  can  be  made  out  against  the  Free  States  ?  The 
Consliiutidn  is  to  be  explained  in  pari  by  the  known 
views  of  its  authors.  We  have  seen  how  slow  they 
were  lo  recognize  a  moral  right  in  slavery.  Did  fhey 
intend  that  we  should  assert  its  claims  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ? 

It  is  true  ihe  national  government  has  interfered  to 
claim  slaves  thrown  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  th  s  CO  s  d 
eratlon  is  of  weight.  But  in  so  grave  an  afia  t  loes 
not  decide  the  constitutional  question.  That  1  e  adm  n 
istration  of  the  national  government  has  beei  i  id  ly 
swayed  by  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  co  ntrj  kg 
of  the  North  believe.  That  under- this  influence  an  un- 
warrantable extension  of  constitutional  powers  has  taken 
place  is  veiy  conceivable.  False  interpretations  of  such 
an  instrument,  which  favor  the  interests  of  one  part  of 
the  people  without  apparently  touching  the  rest  of  the 
community,  easily  steal  into  the  public  policy.  Time 
alone  exposes  them,  and  lime  ought  not  to  be  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  their  continuance. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  consnh  the  history  of  the  period  of  its  formation,  but 
to  apply  to   it  the   principles   of  universal  justice.     lu 
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authors  honored  these,  and  did  not  intend  to  establish  a 
government  in  hostility  to  thorn.  They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence  for  humaa  rights.  This  is  eminently 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  this  it  should  be 
construed.  Doubtful  articles  should  receive  an  inter- 
pretation which  will  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  duty.  Any  other  construction  vir- 
tually falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  no  force,  for  h  cannot 
shake  the  authority  of  God.  On  these  principles  we 
maintain  that  the  Constitution  does  not  and  cannot  bind 
the  government  to  demand  from  the  whole  human  race 
respect  to  the  municipal  law  of  Southern  slavery. 

This  topic  is  not  a  merely  speculative  one,  but  of 
great  practical  importance  Oui  honoi  as  a  people  is 
involved  in  the  construct  on  of  the  Constitution  now 
pleaded  for.  This  is  nat  the  day  loi  aPtlmg  up  pieten 
sions  in  favor  of  slaverj ,  foi  demanding  fiom  the  whole 
civilized  world  succom  and  countenance  in  enforcing  our 
property  in  man.  We  disgiice  ourselves  in  sendmg 
abroad  ministers  on  such  a  mesaag  We  should  regard 
our  character  too  much  to  thrust  the  deformity  and 
stench  of  slavery  into  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  world. 
We  should  regard  too  much  the  reputation  of  honorable 
men,  who  represent  us  in  foreign  countries,  to  employ 
ihem  in  this  low  work.  An  American,  alive  to  his  coun- 
try's honor,  cannot  easily  bear  this  humiliation  abroad. 
It  is  enough,  that,  in  our  private  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, we  are  set  down  as  citizens  of  a  slave-holding  coun- 
try. But  we  need  not  and  ought  not  to  hold  up  our 
shame  in  the  blaze  of  courts,  in  the  high  places  of  tlia 
world.  We  ought  not  industriously  to  invite  men  every- 
where to  inspect  our  wounds  and  ulcers.  Let  us  keep 
our   dishonor   at   liome.      Tlie    Free    Slates    especially 
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should  shrink  from  this  esposure.  They  should  insist 
lliat  slavery  shall  be  a  State  interest,  not  a  national  con- 
cern ;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be  fixed  on  our  diplo- 
macy, on  our  foreign  policy ;  that  the  name  of  American 
sliali  not  become  synonymous  everywhere  with  op- 
pression, 

But  sometliing  more  than  dibhonor  i')  to  be  feared,  if 
our  government  shall  persevere  in  ilsefinits  for  main- 
taining'the  claims  of  slave-holders  in  foieign  countries. 
Such  claims,  if  asserted  in  earnest,  must  isiue  in  war, 
for  they  cannot  be  acceded  to  England  has  taken  her 
ground  on  this  matter  ;  so  ought  the  Free  States.  On 
this  point  we  ought  to  speak  plainly,  unconditionally, 
wilhout  softening  language.  We  ought  to  say  to  the 
South,  to  Congress,  ta  the  world  :  "  We  will  not  fight 
for  slavery.  We  can  die  for  Truth,  for  Justice,  for 
Eights.  We  will  not  die,  or  inflict  death,  in  support  of 
wrotigs."  In  truth,  this  spirit,  this  determination,  exists 
now  so  extensively  in  the  Free  Slates  (hat  h  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  in  behalf  of  siaveiy ; 
and  such  being  the  fact,  all  diplomacy  in  its  behalf  be- 
comes a  mockery.  It  is  a  disgraceful  show  for  no  pos- 
sible benefit.  Even  could  war  he  declared  for  this  end, 
the  deep  moral  feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  community 
would  rob  it  of  all  energy,  and  would  insure  defeat  and 
shame.  Bad  as  we  think  men,  they  cannot  fight  against 
their  consciences.  The  physical  nature  finds  its  strength 
in  the  moral.  The  rudest  soldiers  are  sustained  by  the 
idea  of  acting  under  some  lawful  authority  ;  and  on  this 
account  have  an  advantage  over  pirates,  who  either 
cower,  or  abandon  themselves  to  a  desperation  which, 
by  robbing  them  of  a  guiding  intelligence,  makes  them 
on  easier  prey.      In  proportion  as  a  people  become  en- 
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lightened  J  and  especially  in  proportion  as  they  recognize 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  il  is  harder  to  drive  them 
into  a  war.  The  moral  sense,  which  in  ao  ignorant  age 
or  community  is  easily  blinded,  cannot  in  iheii  case  be 
imposed  on  wilhout  much  sktilul  sophistry  They  tike 
the  jjstice  of  a  war  less  and  loss  on  trust  The}  must 
see  that  they  have  nyht  on  their  side,  or  they  aie  no 
match  for  a  foe.  This  countiy  has  the  best  materials 
for  an  army  in  a  rightcuus  cause,  and  the  worst  ui  a 
wicked  one.  No  mart  al  law  could  diive  us  to  baltl"  for 
the  slave-holder's  claim  to  the  aid  or  countenance  o( 
foreign  powers.  We  cuuld  not  hght  m  such  a  quitiel 
Our  "hands  would  hin_,  down"  as  tiul}  as  if  loaded 
with  material  chains.  To  fight  foi  a  cause  at  which  we 
blush !  for  a  cause  which  conscience  protests  against ! 
for  a  cause  on  which  we  dare  not  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  !  The  thing  is  impossible.  Our  moral  sympathies 
would  desert  to  our  foe  We  should  honor  him  (or  rot 
suffeiing  1  sl-ne  to  tieid  his  soil  God  keep  us  fiom 
being  plunged  into  a  wir  of  any  kind  '  But  if  the  evil 
IS  to  be  borne,  Icl  u  haie,  at  least,  the  consolation  that 
our  blood  is  ^hed  for  undoubted  iij,hts,  thit  we  have 
tiuth,  just  ce,  honor  on  oui  side  ,  that  icligion,  Ireedom, 
and  huminitj  nre  not  leagued  with  oui  foe 

'  ThnLe  is  he  aimed  who  halh  hib  quarrel  jiist, 
And  he  hut  naked,  though  locked  up  in  Eteel, 
Whose  coiiscionee  with  irjusiice  is  comipled." 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  another  topic,  which 
will  complete  my  remarks  on  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
Slates  in  relation  to  slavery  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  These  Stales  are  bound  to  insist 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  Ike  slave-trade  in  the 
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District  of  Columhia.  Their  power  in  this  regard  is 
unquestionable.  To  Congress  is  committed  exclusively 
the  government  of  the  District,  and  it  is  commiited  with- 
out any  restrictions.  In  this  sphere  of  its  aolion  the 
general  government  has  no  limitations,  but  those  which 
are  found  in  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
universal  justice.  The  power  of  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  is  a  rigblful  one,  and  must  be  lodged  some- 
where, and  can  be  exercised  by  Congress  alone.  And 
this  authority  ought  not  to  sleep. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  Southern 
slavery.  It  has  no  local  character.  It  is  the  slavery  of 
the  United  States  !  It  belongs  equally  to  the  free  and  to 
the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  our  insti- 
tution as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  us  ; 
for  this  District  is  the  common  ground  of  the  nation. 
Its  institutions  exist  solely  by  authority  of  the  nation. 
They  are  as  truly  expressions  of  the  national  will  as  any 
acts  of  Congress  whatever.  We  all  uphold  the  slave- 
code  under  which  men  are  bought  and  sold  and  whipped 
at  their  masters'  pleasure.  Every  slave-auction  in  the 
District  is  held  under  our  legislation.  We  are  even  told 
that  the  prison  of  the  District  is  used  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  there  for  sale.  In  the 
former  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that  the  Free  States 
had  no  participation  in  this  evil.  T  forgot  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  we  sustain  it  as  truly  as  we  sup- 
port the  navy  or  army.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  abolished  at 
once.  And  in  urging  this  action  we  express  no  hostility 
towards  Southern  institutions.  We  do  not  think  of  the 
South.  We  see  within  a  spot  under  our  jurisdicdon  a 
great  wrong  sustained  by  law.  For  this  law  we  are  re- 
sponsible.    For  all  its  fruits  we  must  give  account.    We 
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owe,  liiGii,  to  God,  to  conscience,  1o  rectitude,  our  best 
efibrts  for  its  abolition.  We  have  no  tbougbt  of  limiting 
Soiilliern  institutions-  It  is  our  own  unjust,  unballowed 
institution  which  we  resolve  no  longer  lo  raaincain.  Can 
the  Free  States  consent  to  continue  their  partnei-siiip  in 
this  wrong  ?  They  have  not  oven  the  poor  consolation 
of  profiling  by  the  crime.  The  handful  of  slaves  in  the 
District  may  be  of  some  worth  to  a  few  masters,  but 
are  utierly  insignificant  in  their  relation  to  the  country. 
They  might  be  bought  by  tiie  government  and  set  free 
at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in  passing  many  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Emancipation  in  (he  present  case  is  opposed  by  the 
South,  not  on  account  of  any  harm  to  ho  endured  by 
the  District  or  the  country,  but  simply  because  this 
measure  would  be  a  pubhc,  formal  utterance  of  the  moral 
conviction  of  tlie  Free  States  on  tlic  subject  of  slavery. 
Our  case  is  a  hard  one  indeed.  We  are  required  to 
support  what  we  abhor,  because  by  withdrawing  our 
support  we  shall  express  our  abhorrence  of  it.  We 
must  go  on  sinning,  lest  we  become  witnesses  against 
sin.  Could  we  root  slavery  out  of  the  District  without 
declaring  it  to  be  evil,  emancipation  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  ;  but  we  are  required  to  sustain  it,  because 
we  think  it  evil,  and  must  not  show  our  thoughts.  We 
must  cling  to  a  wrong,  because  our  associates  at  the 
South  will  not  consent  to  the  reproof  implied  in  our  de- 
sertion of  it.  And  can  it  be  that  we  are  so  wanting  m 
moral  principle  and  force  as  to  yield  to  these  passionate 
partners  ?  Is  not  our  path  clear  .'  Can  any  thing  au- 
thorize us  lo  sanction  slavery  by  solemn  acts  of  legisla- 
tion .''  Are  any  violations  of  right  so  iniquitous  as  those 
which  arc  perpetrated  by  law,  by  that  function  of  sov- 
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ereignty  which  has  the  raainienance  of  right  for  its  foun- 
dation and  end  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  Free  Slates  send 
(heir  most  illustrious  men  to  Congress  to  set  their  seal 
to  slavery  ?  that  the  national  government,  intended  to 
be  the  centre  of  what  is  most  august  and  imposing  in 
our  land,  should  be  tuined  in(o  a  legislature  of  a  slave- 
district,  End  should  put  forth  its  vast  powers  in  sustain- 
ing a  barbarous  slave-code  ?  Tf  this  must  be,  then  does 
it  not  seem  fit,  that  the  oaiional  eagle  should  add  the 
whip  of  the  overseer  to  the  arrows  and  olive-branch 
which  he  now  grasps  ia  his  talons  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  District  of  Columbia  Is  not 
o^ly  tainted  with  slavery,  but  it  is  a  great,  I  believe  the 
{greatest,  slave-market  in  our  country.  To  this  human 
beings  are  driven  as  cattle ;  driven  sometimes,  if  not 
often,  in  chains.  It  is  even  reported  that  the  slave- 
coffle  is  sometimes  Jieaded  by  the  flag  of  the  United 
Stales.  To  this  spot,  the  metropolis  of  our  nation,  are 
brought  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  torn  from 
their  homes  by  force  and  for  others'  gain,  and  heart- 
stricken  by  the  thought  of  birih-place  and  friends  to  be 
seen  no  more.  Here  women  are  widowed  and  children 
made  orphans,  whilst  the  husband  and  ihe  parent  still 
live.  A  more  cruel  minister  than  death  has  been  at 
work  ia  their  forsaken  huls.  These  wronged  fellow- 
beings  are  then  set  up  for  sale,  and  women,  as  well  as 
men,  are  subjected  to  an  examination  like  that  which 
draught-horses  undergo  at  an  auction.  That  the  seat 
of- the  national  government  should  be  made  a  mart  for 
this  shameful  traffic  is  not  to  be  endured.  On  this  point 
some  deference  is  due  to  the  Free  Stales  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  The  spot  on  which  we  all  meet 
PS  equals,  and  which  is  equally  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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question,  not  of  inferest,  but  of  Righla,  and  consequent- 
ly above  expediency.  Happily,  interest  and  duly  go 
together  in  this  matter  ;  and  were  it  not  so,  our  first 
homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Right.  The  Free  States 
should  say,  caimly,  but  fiiiniy,  to  the  South  :  "  We 
cannot  participate  in  slavery.  It  is  yours,  wholly  and 
exclusively.  On  you  alone  the  responsibility  rests. 
You  must  maintain  and  defend  it  hy  your  ovtu  arms. 
As  respects  slavery  we  are  distinct  communities,  as 
truly  as  in  respect  to  institutions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  or  for  the  education  of  our  children.  Your  slavery 
is  no  rational  concern.  The  nation  must  know  nothing 
of  it,  must  do  nothing  in  reference  to  it.  We  will  not 
touch  your  slaves,  to  free  or  restore  them.  Our  pow- 
ers in  the  Stale  or  National  Governments  shall  not  be 
used  to  destroy  or  to  uphold  your  peculiar  institutions. 
iVe  only  ask  such  modifications  of  the  national  charter 
as  shail  set  us  free  from  all  obligation  to  uphold  what 
we  condemn.  In  regard  to  slavery,  the  line  between 
the  Slave  and  the  Free  States  is  a  great  gulf.  You 
must  not  pass  it  to  enforce  your  supposed  rights  as 
slave-holders,  nor  will  we  cross  it  to  annul  or  violate 
the  laws  on  which  this  evil  system  rests." 

The  reasons  for  thus  modifying  the  Constitution  are 
numerous.  The  first  has  been  again  and  again  intimat- 
ed. -The  moral  sentiment  of  the  North  demands  it. 
Since  the  adoption  of  ihe  Constitution  a  new  slate  of 
mind  in  regard  to  slavery  has  spread  throiigh  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  not  of  American  growth  only,  but 
subsists  atid  acts  more  powerfully  abroad  than  at  home. 
Slavery,  regarded  formerly  as  a  question  of  great  inter- 
est, is  now  a  question  of  conscience.  Vast  numbers  in 
ihe  Free    Stales   cannot   without  self-reproach  give    it 
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sanction  or  aid,  From  many  family  altars  the  prayer 
rises  to  God  for  our  brethren  in  bonds.  The  anti- 
slavery  principle  finds  utterance  in  our  churches,  by  our 
firesides,  and  in  our  public  meetings.  Now  the  Consti- 
luiion  ought  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  people.  A  government  resisting  these 
deprives  itself  of  its  chief  support.  If  we  were  to  call 
on  the  South  for  a  modification  of  the  Constitution,  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  private  motives,  any  interests, 
any  passions,  we  ought  not  to  be  heard.  But  the  slave- 
holders, as  men  of  principle  and  of  honor,  should  shrink 
from  asliing  us  to  do  what  we  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously condemn.  Allow  it,  that  our  moral  sense  is  too 
scrupulous-  We  must  still  reverence  and  obey  it.  We 
have  no  higher  law  than  our  conviction  of  duty.  We 
ought  especially  not  to  be  asked  to  resist  it  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  when  our  conscience  is  in  unison  with 
the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world.  Christendom  re- 
sponds to  onr  reprobation  of  slavery  ;  and  can  we  be 
expected  to  surrender  our  principles  to  a  handful  of  men 
personally  interested  in  the  evil  .■'  We  say  to  the  Southt 
"  We  are  willing  to  bo  joined  with  you  as  a  nadon  for 
weal  or  for  woe.  We  reach  Co  you  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. We  ask  but  one  thing  ;  do  not  require  us  to  sur- 
render what  is  dearer  than  life  or  nation,  our  sense  of 
duty,  our  loyalty  to  conscience  and  God."  Will  an 
honorable  people  demand  this  sacrifice  from  us  .'  Great 
deference  is  due  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  community. 
This  should  take  rank  above  political  considerations. 
To  ask  a  people  to  trifle  with  and  slight  it  is  to  invite 
them  to  self-degradation.  No  profit  can  repay  their 
loss,  no  accession  of  power  can  hide  their  shame. 
Another  reason   for   modifying  the  Constitution,  so 
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that  slavery  shall  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  class  of 
national  objects,  is  found  in  the  fact,  tlmt  ihis  interest, 
if  allowed  lo  sustain  itself  by  the  national  arm,  will  in- 
tertwine itself  more  and  more  with  public  measures,  and 
will  color  our  whole  pohcy,  so  that  the  Free  States  will 
be  more  and  more  compelled  to  link  themselves  wiih  its 
support.  Could  l!ie  agency  of  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  be  figidly  defined,  the  evil  would  he 
more  tolerable.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  Slave-holding 
States  should  seek  to  make  ihe  national  power  as  far  as 
possible  a  buttress  of  iheir  "  peculiar  institution."  It 
is  as  slave-holders,  rather  than  as  Americans,  that  they 
stand  in  Congress  ;  slavery  must  be  secured,  whatever 
befall  other  interests  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
the  North  little  understand  what  the  national  govern- 
ment has  done  for  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the 
South.  It  has  beet),  and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave- 
holder, and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  The  national  gov- 
ernment audiorizes  not  only  the  apprehension  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  colored 
man  suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  sale  of  him 
as  a  slave,  if  within  a  certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his 
freedom.  Tbe  national  government  has  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  negotiation  the  restoration  of  fugttive  slaves, 
who  had  sought  and  found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has 
offered  in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the  West  In- 
dies. It  has  disgraced  itself,  in  tlie  view  of  all  Europe, 
by  claiming,  as  properly,  slaves  who  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  British  islands,  and  who  by  touching 
British  soil  had  become  free.  It  has  instructed  its  rep- 
resentative at  Madrid  lo  announce  to  the  Spanish  Court 
"  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  population  of  Cuba 
would  be  very  severely  felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
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United  States."  It  has  purchased  a  vast  unsettled  ter- 
ritory which  it  has  given  up  to  be  overrun  with  slavery. 
Are  we  willing  that  the  national  power,  in  which  all  the 
States  have  a  common  interest  and  share,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  we  are  all  responsible,  should  be  so  em- 
ployed ? 

How  far  slavery  does  and  will  sway  the  national  gov- 
ernment may  ho  judged  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  bond 
of  union  to  all  who  participate  in  it ;  that  the  South  is 
prepared  by  it  for  a  cooperation  unknown  at  the  North  ; 
and  that,  of  consequence,  it  gives  to  the  South,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  control  of  the  country.  The  jealous- 
ies of  the  slave-holder  never  sleep.  They  mix  with 
and  determine  our  public  policy  in  matters  which  we 
might  think  least  open  to  this  pernicious  influence.  Of 
late,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country,* 
the  citizen  of  a  Free  State,  was  nominated  as  Minister 
to  the  English  Court.  He  had  one  qualification,  per- 
haps, above  any  man  who  could  have  been  selected  for 
the  office  ;  that  is,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary. His  large  intellectual  culture,  bis  literary  emi- 
nence, his  admirable  powers,  and  his  experience  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  fitted  him  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
metropolis  of  Europe,  where  a  man  of  narrow  education 
and  ordinary  powers  would  dishonor  bis  country.  But 
the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  was  resisted  vehe- 
mently in  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  moral  opposition  to  slavery  ;  and  that  he 
would  not,  therefore,  plead  the  cause  of  slavery  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  For  a  time  his  appointment 
was  despaired  of,  and  it  was  confirmed  at  last  only  by  a 
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D  offer  another  reason  for  si 
Constitution  as  to  esclude  slavery  from  i 
which  is  akin  to  the  last,  but  so  important  a 
distinct  consideration.  The  slave-power 
not  only  mixes  with  and  controls  pi 
threatens  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties.  It  is  natural 
for  every  power  to  act  and  manifest  itself  according  to 
its  peculiar  character.  We  ought  iiotj  then,  to  wonder 
that  slavery  should  set  at  nought  ail  rights  with  which  it 
comes  in  conflict.  And  yet  that  it  should  be  so  hold, 
so  audacious,  as  It  has  proved  itself,  awakens  some  as- 
tonishment. We  believed  thai  the  Constitution  bad 
placed  some  rights  above  the  reach  of  any  party  or 
power ;  yet  on  these  especially  slavery  has  laid  its  hand. 
The  Right  of  Petition  is  one  of  the  last  we  might  sup- 
pose to  be  denied  to  a  people.  It  has  such  a  founda- 
tion in  nalure  that  it  is  respected  where  other  rights  are 
trodden  down.  The  despot  opens  his  cars  to  ibo  pe- 
titions of  his  subjects.      But  in  the  Congruss  of  a  free 
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people  petitions  and  memorials  from  large  numbers  of 
citizens,  and  even  from  public  bodies,  have  been  treated 
with  indignity,  and  refused  a  hearing.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  slave-power  has,  if  possible,  taken  a  more 
daring  step.  A  membei-  of  the  House  of  Represenia- 
tives*  has  been  censured  by  that  body  for  presenting  a 
series  of  grave  resolutions  asserting  the  relation  of  the 
government  10  slavery,  and  denying  the  extension  of  its 
powers  to  slaves  removed  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 

Liberty  of  speed  1  as  1  een  e  u  e  1  to  us  by  an  ex- 
press provision  of  ti  e  Cons  on  and  if  this  right  is 
especially  invioSdble  n  any  pe  on  s  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  s  a  d  g  p  n  Congress  to  utter 
his  own  views  n  1  ho  e  of  1  s  co  s  luents  on  great 
questions  of  public  policy.  That  such  a  man  should  be 
put  to  silence,  should  be  subjected  to  censure  for  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  in  the  calmest  style,  is  a  stretch 
of  power,  an  excess  of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been 
pronounced  impossible  a  few  years  since.  This  is  to 
invade  Liberty  in  her  hohest  place,  her  last  refuge.  It 
was  not  the  individual  who  was  wronged,  but  the  con- 
stituents in  whose  name  he  spoke  ;  the  State  from  which 
he  came  ;  the  whole  nation,  who  can  only  be  heard 
through  its  representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive,  in  representative 
bodies.  I  have  inquired,  and  cannot  learn  that  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  declares  itself,  ever 
offered  this  outrage  to  freedom,  this  insult  to  the  people. 
Until  this  moment  the  liberty  of  speech  in  Congress  has 
been  held  so  sacred  that  the  representative  in  debate 
has  been  left  to  violate  without  reproof  good  manners 
and  the   decencies   of  social  life  ;   to  bring  dislionor  on 
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himself  ai][l  Iils  country  by  coarseness  and  ribaldry  ;  to 
consume  hour  after  hour,  perhaps  the  day,  in  declama- 
tions which  liave  owed  their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom 
ha  o  ne  D  j,  tl  s  e  j  se  on  ve  have  wit- 
ne  sed  1  e  spec  acle  ol  ne  b  of  he  Hou  e  of  Repre- 
e  a  eb  denou  c  g  and  n  ul  g  1  e  P  e  dent  of  the 
Un  ed  S  a  e  a  coo  d  a  e  po  e  of  !  e  ^  'ernment, 
a  i  en  ledtopecula  espec  a  e  hodj  gandrepre- 
sc  ^  he  a  n  o  !o  e  ^n  oun  es  nd  I  s  indeco- 
has  bee  sub  ed  o  lo  1  e  f  e  Ion  of  speech 
n  1  a  cl  mh  I  ouH  be  en  oa  I  e  1  on  But  because 
a  ep  e  e  a  ve  of  h  ^1  cl  a  ac  e  i  si  0Uj,I  fit  to  ex- 
ng  jle  h  del  be  a  e  convic- 
wl  ci  h  ea  ens  1  e  country 
b  e  ed  o  1  e  d  ^nity  of  a 
1  e  ele  ed  abo  e  all  oth- 
he  hd  o  e  preted  the 
]  )  bo  1  1  e  gl  t  and  the  obiiga- 
o  ec  sla  e  y  beyond  the 
•"o  h  ound  exposition 
of  1  e    a  o    1     I  a        1  e       ie    ed  a  y  extend- 

e  I  o  I  e  b  a  le  a  1  id  ce  C  a  j  ece  !ent  more 
fa  al  o  1  edom  be  o  c  vcd  Where  s  1  s  tyranny 
OS  op  I  leea)  doc  e  any  cons  iction  of 
tie  Cons  u  o  n}  nd  ca  on  of  he  ghsofhiscon- 
s  en  s  tl  a  naj  chance  o  be  uuj  opula  for  which 
a  ep  esen  a  ve  q  a}  ot  n  «  1  s  j  ubl  c  ebuke  ?  Is 
le  mene  of  the  Tree  '^  a  es  unde  1  s  surpation 
1  e  way    osjfes  Ifee      nCoge      unpopulat 

t     h      a}  tiot  be  s[  oken    wl  at  pled       ha  e     e   that  it 
av  be   u  e  ed   a  y   he  e   el  e        A   bio  v  has    been 
s      ck       feelo      of    ]  eecl         all        fo   n       and  in  re- 
p-doool  hlold        !       o]    bus  as  in 
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regard  to  this  As  long  as  we  retain  tliis  we  retain  the 
means  of  defending  all  our  other  rights,  of  redressing  all 
wrongs.  Take  this  away  and  we  have  no  redress  but 
in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of  Congress  has  power 
to  pnnish  a  member  for  disorderly  behaviour.  In  En"- 
Id  h  yl     p       1   df  I      1 
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should  be  separate  nations.     They  should  hold  no  com- 
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These  remarks  suggest  another  reason  for  so  modify- 
ing the  Constitution  as  to  release  the  Free  Slates  from 
a!]  action  on  slavery.  It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason  to 
bo  named,  and  yet  too  important  to  bo  overlooked.  "Un- 
til such  modification  be  made,  the  coimlry  can  know  no 
peace.  The  Free  and  Slave-holding  States  will  meet 
in  Congress,  not  to  maintain  peace,  not  to  provide  for 
the  common  liberty,  the  common  welfare,  the  common 
defence,  but  for  war.  Subjects  of  public  interest  will 
not  be  looked  at  simply,  nakedly,  according  to  their  own 
merits,  but  through  the  medium  of  jealousy  and  hatred, 
and  according  to  their  apparent  bearing  on  slavery. 
The  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  irritable.  It  detects  signs  and  menaces 
of  danger  in  harmless  movements,  and  does  not  weigh 
its  words  in  resenting  supposed  injury.  With  this  root 
of  hitteraesi,  in  our  government,  we  must  expect  dis- 
tracted public  councils  ,  we  must  witness  fiery  passions 
in  the  place  of  wise  deliberations  The  diSeient  sec- 
tions of  the  counli}  v.i\\  become  hostile  camps 

It  IS  painful  to  ddveit  to  the  style  of  debate  whiuh 
the  subject  of  slaierj  almost  al«aj&  eicdes  m  Con- 
gress, because  it  can  haidlj  be  spoken  of  without  stir- 
ring up  unplei-ant  feeling  On  this  subject  the  fiery 
tempPiament  of  the  South  disdiins  contiol  The  Noith, 
It  IS  true,  has  the  comfoit  of  knowmg  thit  it  is  belter  to 
be  insulted  than  lo  msult  ,  and  jet  it  is  a  position  not 
very  favorable  to  the  temper  or  to  self  respect,  lo  be 
compelled  to  hsten  to  such  language  as  Noithein  men 
hear  on  the  floor  of  Congress  The  consequences  are 
inevitable  Forbeiraiice  his  hmits  ,  and  reproach  anak 
ens  reaction       \heid)  aienenble  lepie^entative  from 
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a  Free  State,*  whose  moral  courage,  in  union  with  hia 
great  powers,  places  him  at  the  head  of  ibe  public  men 
of  the  country,  has  presented  a  front  of  stern  opposi- 
tion to  (he  violence  of  the  South.  We  thank  him  for 
his  magnanimity.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  public 
service  ever  rendered  in  Congress  to  the  North  ;  for  no 
man  serves  his  country  like  him  who  exalts  its  spirit. 
Slill,  we  must  allow  that  the  eloquence  of  this  illustrious 
statesman  has  not  tended  (o  heal  the  wounds  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and,  as  fi tends  of  the  Union,  we  must  earnestly 
desiie  to  banish  fiom  our  public  councils  the  irritating 
subject  whifh  has  given  birth  to  the  conflicts  in  which 
he  has  boine  so  distinguished  a  part.  No  remedy  short 
of  this  Hill  meet  the  esil,  nor  can  the  remedy  be  ap- 
plied too  suddenly.  The  breach  is  widening  every  day. 
The  unHilhngness  of  the  North  to  participate  in  slavery 
grows  stronger  every  day.  The  love  of  the  Union  has 
suppressed  as  yet  the  free  utterance  of  this  feeling  ;  but 
the  restrainls  of  prudence  are  continually  giving  way. 
Slavery  will  not  much  longer  have  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
yto  to  itself,  or  rule  the  House  with  an  iron  hand.  Free- 
dom will  find  tongues  there.  The  open  advocates  of 
human  rights,  as  yet  a  small,  heroic  hand,  will  spring  up 
as  a  host.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  an  end 
to  these  deadly  feuds  ?  Is  the  Union  to  become  a 
name  .'  Is  its  chief  good,  concord,  to  be  given  up  in 
despair  .'  And  must  not  concord  be  despaired  of  as 
long  as  slavery  shall  enter  into  the  discussions  of  Con- 
gress ?  The  dissensions  growing  out  of  slavery  throw 
a  fearful  uncertainty  over  ihe  fortunes  of  this  country. 
Let  us  end  them  at  once  by  dissolving  wholly  the  con- 
nexion between  slavery  and  our  national  concerns. 

"John  Quincj  Adams 
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There  is  one  consideration  which  should  reconcile 
ihs  South  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  Conslilutioii, 
if  not  so  modified,  can  render  httle  service  to  slavery. 
In  this  country,  no  law,  no  constitution  can  previil 
against  the  moral  coDvictions  of  the  people  These 
are  stronger  than  parchments,  alatutea,  oi  tribunals 
Tl  e  e  0  a  feel  ^  rega  d  o  shve  y  sp  eading  rapid- 
ly wl  1  cannot  be  w  hs  ood  It  s  oC  a  fanaticism, 
a  le  e  hu  a  cal  n  n  o  a!  el  g  ous  |  e  suasion  ,  and 
vl  a  eve  no  ns  ons  oppo  es  tl  s  v  11  be  a  dead 
let  er  No  olence  needed  to  an  1  a  la  v  whifh  the 
moral  feel  n^s  of  t  f  ee  co  u  tj  co  de  n  The  sim- 
ple ab  e  ce  of  he  people  I  om  ac  on  lavor  of  au 
un  gJ  eo  1  V  d  !e  d  £led  ure  1  which  they 
h  as  a  e  oflic  o  n  s  s  j  [  o  v.  II  avail  more 
han    a       e  The    Sou  h      1  e        u    ad     tting    such 

chanj,e  of  tl  e  Cons  u  on  as  i  e  proj  osed  will  make 
o  a  sac  fice  bla  e  y  n  ust  at  any  a  e  cease  to 
lool   No    1        d  fo       d       Le  he      consent  to  retire 

1  n     s  o    n   bo      Is       Let        ot  elf  with  our 

national  affairs.  Let  the  word  slavery  no  longer  be 
named  within  the  walls  of  Congress.  Such  is  the  good 
now  lo  be  sought.  The  North  should  be  stirred  up  to 
demand  it  with  one  voice.  Petitions,  memorials,  direct- 
ed to  this  end,  should  be  poured  in  upon  Congress  as  a 
flood-  The  Free  States  should  employ' political  action 
in  regard  to  slavery  for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that  is, 
to  prevent  aJl  future  political  action  on  the  subject ;  to 
sever  it  wholly  from  the  government ;  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  its  disturbing  influence. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent  duty  of  (he  Free 
Stales.  But  It  is  not  their  whole  duty.  They  are  not 
to  think  of  themselves  only  in  the  changes  which  are  to 
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tier  of  which  must  not  be  invaded  by  ibe  members  of  a 
foreign  stale.  It  is  plain,  that,  if  the  action  of  a  foreign 
community  on  the  siave  begin  and  be  alloived,  no  Umita 
lo  it  can  be  prescribed,  and  insurrection  and  massacre 
are  its  ahiiost  necessary  effects.  I  certainly  wish  the 
slave  to  fiee,  if  be  can  do  it  without  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence, and  can  find  a  slielter  for  his  rights  without  ex- 
posing his  character  to  overwhelming  temptation.  But 
were  the  Free  States  to  incite  the  whole  mass  of  slaves 
to  fly  ;  were  one  united,  thrilling,  exasperating  cry  from 
the  North  to  ring  through  the  South,  and  to  possess  the 
millions  who  are  in  bondage  wilh  the  passion  for  escape; 
would  not  society  be  coiivuUed  to  its  centre  .'  and  who 
of  us  could  avert  the  terrible  crimes  which  would  be 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  ?  No.  Earnestly 
as  I  oppose  slavery,  I  deprecate  all  interference  wilh 
the  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Slave-holdiug 
States.  I  will  plead  his  cause  with  whatever  strength 
God  has  given  me.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  work  otit  his  deliverance  by  force  and 
blood! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important  because  there 
seem  to  be  growing  up  among  us  looser  ideas  than  for- 
merly prevailed  on  the  subject  of  inciting  the  slaves  to 
'^■indicate  their  rights.  The  common  language  leads  to 
error.  We  are  told,  and  toid  truly,  that  the  slave- 
holder has  no  property  in  the  man  whom  he  oppresses  ; 
that  the  slave  has  a  right  to  immediate  freedom  ;  and 
the  inference  which  some  make  is,  that  the  slave  is  au- 
thorized to  use,  without  regard  to  consequences,  the 
means  of  emancipation.  The  next  inference  is,  that  he 
is  to  be  urged  and  aided  to  break  his  chain.  But  these 
views  are  too  sweeping,  and  need  important  niodificaliooa. 
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tion  of  tbeir  rigbts.  Such  consequences  humanity  com- 
mands us  to  respect.  Were  it  not  for  these,  1  would 
summon  that  mass  as  loudly  as  any  to  escape.  Could  I 
hy  my  words  so  awaken  and  guide  the  millions  of  slaves 
that  without  violence  and  bloodshed  they  could  reach 
safely  a  land  of  freedom  and  order,  I  would  shout  in 
thunder-tones,  "  Fly!  Fly  !  "  But  u  is  not  given  us  thus 
to  act  in  human  affairs.  It  is  not  given  us  to  enter  and 
revolutionize  a  state,  to  subvert  old  institutions  and  plant 
new,  without  carrying  with  us  strife,  tumult,  bloodshed, 
horrible  crimes.     The  law  of  humanity,  then,  restrains 
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US  Iroiii  this  direct  agency  on  other  states.  It  restrains 
us  from  abandoning  ourselves  to  our  zeal  for  the  op- 
pressed. It  restrains  us  from  kindling  llie  passions  of 
the  slave.  It  commands  us  to  leach  him  patience  and 
Jove. 

May  I  here  be  allowed  a  moment's  digression,  which, 
indeed,  has  important  connexions  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject ?  The  principle  now  laid  down  helps  us  to  com- 
prehend the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
.subject  of  slavery.  The  slave  is  again  and  again  com- 
manded by  the  Apostle  to  obey,  and  forbidden  to  pur- 
loin, or  to  answer  rudely  ;  and  from  such  passages  it 
lias  been  argued  that  Christianity  sanctions  slavery. 
But  the  great  question  is,  On  wliat  grounds,  for  whaE 
reasons,  do  the  Scriptures  enjoin  obedience  on  the 
slave  .'  Do  they  do  so  on  the  ground  of  any  right  of 
property  in  the  master  ?  This  is  the  single  question. 
Not  an  intimation  to  this  eifecl  is  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  teach  the  slave  to  obey,  not  because  he  is 
a  chattel,  not  because  he  is  bound  by  human  laws  of 
property,  but  because  he  is  bound  by  the  Christian  law 
of  humanity  and  love  ;  because  he  is  bound  ev-erywhere 
to  manifest  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity,  and  in  this 
way  to  express  the  divine,  elevating  influences  of  his 
new  religion. 

At  tlie  introduction  of  Christianity  slavery  was  an  un- 
utterable abomination,  more  horrible  than  what  exists 
DOW.  Good  and  great  men,  refined  women,  were  then 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  bondage.  On  the  conquest  of  a 
country  not  only  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  as  slaves 
without  regard  to  rank  or  character,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  Judea,  the  mass  of  the  peaceful  population  were 
(Jocmed  to  the  yoke.     To  suppose  (hat  the  apostles  of 
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Christ  iniended  to  sanciion  this  inferaal  system  is  an  ill"  ■ 
suit  to  those  generous  men,  and  a  blasphemy  against  our 
pure  and  merciful  i'allli.  But  slavery  was  llieii  so  in- 
Woven  into  the  institutions  of  society,  the  dangers  and 
horrors  of  a  servile  war  were  so  great,  the  consequences 
of  a  proclamation  of  universal  liberty  would  have  been 
so  terrible,  the  perils  to  the  cause  of  Christianhy,  had  it 
b'een  so  taught,  would  have  been  so  imminent,  and  the 
motives  for  manifesting  Christianity,  at  its  birth,  as  a 
spirit  of  unbounded  meekness  and  love,  were  so  urgent 
that  the  apostles  inculcated  on  the  slaves  an  obedience 
free  from  every  taint  of  dishonesty,  wrath,  or  revenge. 
Their  great  motive,  as  they  stated  it,  was,  that  Chris- 
tianity might  not  be  spoken  against,  that  it  might  be 
seen  breathing  love  and  uprightness  into  men  whose  cir- 
cumstances weie  peculiarly  fitted  to  goad  them  to  anger 
and  revenge. 

To  suppose  that  the  aposdes  recognized  the  right  of 
the  master,  because  they  taught  mildness  and  patience 
to  the  slave,  is  to  show  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  New 
Testament.  Our  religion,  in  its  hostility  lo  a  spint  of 
retaliation,  violence,  and  revenge,  enforces  submission 
and  patience  as  strongly  on  the  free  as  on  the  slave. 
It  says  to  us  :  "  If  a  man  smile  ihee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  If  he  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  com- 
pel ihee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain,"  Is  this  a 
recognition  of  our  neighbour's  right  to  smite  us,  to  take 
our  coat,  and  compel  us  to  go  a  mile  for  his  con- 
venience ? 

Christianity  has  extended  the  law  of  huraunity  to  a 
degree  never  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times,  and  but  fajntly 
comprehended  now.     It  requires  us  all  to  love  and  serve 
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oiif  enemies,  aad  to  submit  to  unjust  government,  in  lan- 
guage so  strong  and  unqualified  as  to  furnish  an  objec- 
tion to  its  opposers  ;  and  in  all  these  requisitions  it  has 
but  one  en<J,  which  is,  to  inspire  the  suiferer  with  for- 
bearance   and    humanity,  not   to    assert  a   right  io  the 

When  I  consider  the  tsuderoess  which  Christianity 
enjoins  towards  the  injurious,  I  cannot  but  shrink  from 
the  lightness  with  which  some  speak  of  insurrection  at 
the  South,  Were  I  to  visit  the  slave,  I  should  in  every 
way  discourage  the  spirit  of  violence  and  revenge,  I 
should  say  :  "  Resist  not  evil  ;  obey  your  master  ;  for- 
give your  enemies  ;  put  off  wrath  and  hatred  ;  put  on 
meekness  and  love  ;  do  not  lie  or  steal ;  govern  your 
passions  ;  be  kind  to  one  another  ;  by  your  example  and 
counsels  lift  up  the  degraded  around  you  ;  be  true  to 
your  wives,  and  loving  to  your  children.  And  do  not 
deem  your  lot  in  evei-y  view  the  worst  on  earth  ;  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  found  better  to  have  been 
a  slave  than  a  master  ;  better  to  have  borne  the  yoke 
than  to  have  laid  it  on  another.  God  regards  you  with 
mercy ;  He  offers  you  his  best  blessings  ;  '  He  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.'  " 

From  all  these  views  I  am  boimd  to  discourage  all 
action  on  the  slaves  on  the  part  of  those  who  reside  in 
other  States.  When  the  individual  slave  flees  to  us,  let 
us  rejoice  in  his  safe  aad  innocent  flight.  But  with  the 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  we  cannot  in- 
termeddle without  incumng  imminent  peril.  The  evil 
is  too  vast,  rooted,  complicated,  terrible,  for  strangers 
to  deal  with,  eKcept  by  that  moral  influence  which  we 
are  authorized  and  bound  to  oppose  firmly  and  fearlessly 
to  al!  oppression.      We  may  and  ought  to  mourn  over 
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our  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  They  touch  alike  our 
rights  and  interests.  On  our  performance  'of  these  de- 
pend the  perpetuity  of  ilie  Union  and  our  rank  among 
nations.  Slavery,  if  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  national 
coacern,  and  to  iosiniiate  itself  into  our  domestic  policy, 
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wl  prove  more  and  more  a  firebrand,  a  torch  of  the 
Furies.  The  agitation  wliich  it  has  produced  is  but  the 
beginning  of  evils.  Nothing  but  the  separation  of  it 
from  our  federal  system  can  give  us  peace- 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  remarks  has  been 
answered.  But  the  topic  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
States  iu  relation  lo  slavery  has  started  various  thoughts, 
and  brought  to  view  other  duties  more  or  less  connected 
witii  my  primary  object  ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to 
communicate  again  my  thoughts  on  public  aflairs,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  use  this  opportunity  of  disburdening  my  mind. 
My  thoughts  will  arrange  themselves  under  three  heads, 
which,  however  imperfectly  treated,  deserve  serious  at- 
tention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Free  States  are  especially 
called  to  uphold  the  great  Ideas  or  Principles  which  dis- 
tinguish our  country,  and  on  which  our  Constitution 
rests.  This  may  be  said  to  be  our  highest  pohdcal 
duly.  Every  country  is  characterized  by  certain  great 
Ideas  which  pervade  the  people  and  the  government, 
and  by  these  chiefly  its  rank  is  determined.  When 
one  idea  predominates  strongly  above  all  others,  it  is  a 
key  to  a  cation's  history.  The  great  idea  of  Rome, 
that  which  the  child  drank  in  with  bis  mother's  milk, 
was  Dominion.  The  great  Idea  of  France  is  Glory. 
In  despotisms  the  idea  of  the  King  or  the  Church  pos- 
sesses itself  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  a  super- 
stitious loyalty  or  piety  becomes  the  badge  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  most  interesting  view  of  this  country  is 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea  which  has  determined  its  his- 
tory, and  which  is  expressed  in  all  its  institutions. 
Take  away  this,  and  ive  have  nothing  to  distinguish  us. 
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In  Ihe  refined  aVts,  in  manners,  in  works  of  genius,  we 
are  as  yet  surpassed.  From  our  yooih  and  insulated 
position,  our  history  has  no  dazzling  brilliancy.  But 
one  distinction  belongs  to  iis.  A  great  idea  from  the 
beginning  has  been  working  in  the  minds  of  this  people, 
and  it  broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in  our  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  the  idea  o!"  Human  Rights.  Iq  our  Revo- 
lution Liberty  was  our  watchVord  ;  but  not  a  lawless 
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These  views  of  human  rights,  which  pervade  and  light 
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up  our  hisiory,  rnsy  be  expressed  in  one  word.  The}) 
Bi-e  summed  up  in  respect  for  tbe  Individual  Man.  In 
all  other  countries  the  man  has  been  obscured,  over- 
powered by  rulers,  merged  in  the  slate,  made  a  means 
or  tool.  Here  every  man  has  been  recognized  as  hav- 
ing rights  on  which  no  one  can  trench  without  crime. 
The  nation  has  recognised  something  greater  than  the 
nation's  prosperity,  than  outward,  material  interests  ;  and 
that  is,  Individual  Right.  In  our  Revolution  a  dignity 
was  seen  in  human  nature  ;  a  generous  confidence  was 
placed'in  men.  It  was  believed  that  they  would  attain 
to  greater  nobleness  by  being  left  to  govern  themselves; 
ihat  they  would  attain  to  greater  piety  by  being  left  to 
worship  God  according  to  iheir  own  convictions  ;  tliat 
they  would  attain  to  greater  energy  of  intellect,  and  to 
higher  truths,  by  being  left  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
utterance,  than  by  the  wisest  forms  of  arbitrary  rule.  It 
"was  believed  that  a  universal  expansion  of  the  higher 
faculties  was  to  be  secured  by  increasing  men's  responsi- 
bilities, by  giving  them  higher  interests  to  watch  over, 
by  throwing  them  very  much  on  themselves.  Such  is 
the  grand  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  institutions ; 
such  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  polhical  creed  into 
which  we  have  aU  been  baptized. 

It  is  to  the  Free  Stales  that  the  guardianship  of  tliis 
true  faitli  peculiarly  belongs.  Their  institutions  are  most 
in  harmony  with  it ;  and  they  need  to  be  reminded  of 
this  duty,  because,  under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the 
idea  of  Human  Rights  is  easily  obscured ;  because  &S^v 
'■■s  always  a  tendency  to  exalt  worldly,  material  inieresis 
above  it.  The  recent  history  of  the  counliy  shows  the 
worship  of  wealth  taking  (he  place  of  reverence  for  lib- 
erty and  universal  justice.     The  Free  States  are  called 
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!o  waich  against  tliia  peril,  to  regai'd  government,  not  ls 
a  macl]Jne  tor  creating  wealth,  for  siibseiving  individual 
cupidity,  for  furnishing  facilities  of  boundless  specula- 
lion,  but  as  a  moral  institution,  designed  to  secure  Uni- 
versal Right,  10  protect  every  man  in  the  hherties  and 
ii!inii!iiitie3  through  which  he  h  to  woik  nut  his  highest 
good. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  great  idea 
of  oui'  country  is  to  be  Brought  out  or  realized  by  gov- 
ernment alone.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important  instru- 
ment, but  it  iloes  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 
rights.  The  most  precious  of  these  it  can  hardly  touch. 
Government  is,  after  all,  a  coarse  machine,  very  narrow 
in  its  operatious,  doing  little  for  human  advancement  in 
comparison  ivith  other  influences.  A  man  has  other 
rights  than  those  of  properly  and  person,  which  ihe  gov- 
ernment takes  under  its  pioiection.  He  has  a  rlg^ht  to 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  man,  as  a  being  who  has 
exceilenl  povyers  and  a  high  destiny.  He  has  a  right  to 
sympathy  and  deference,  a  right  lo  be  helped  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  a  right  to  share  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  a  right  to  the  means,  not  only 
of  bodily,  but  of  spiritual  well-being.  These  rights  a 
government  can  do  little  to  protect,  or  aid.  Yet  on 
these  human  progress  chiefly  rests.  To  bring  tliese  Into 
clear  light,  to  incorporate  a  reverential  feeling  for  these, 
not  only  into  government,  but  inlo  manners  and  social 
life  ;  this  is  the  grand  work  to  which  our  country  is 
called. 

In  this  couniry  the  passion  for  wealth  is  a  mighty 
force,  acting  in  hostility  to  the  great  idea  which  rules  In 
our  institutions.  Properly  conlinually  tends  to  become 
ft  more  vivid  idea  than  right.    In  the  struggle  for  private 
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11  the  worth  of  every  human  being  is  over- 
looliedj  the  importance  of  every  man's  progress  is  for- 
t'otlen      AVe  must  contend  for  this  great  idea.     They 
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means  of  exercising  and  improviDg  his  highest  powers, 
must  pass  from  a  cold  speculation  into  a  living  convic- 
tion, aad  then  society  will  hegin  in  earnest  to  accomplish 
its  ead.  This  great  idea  exists  as  yet  only  as  a  germ,  in 
the  most  advanced  communities,  and  is  working  faintly. 
But  it  cannot  die.  We  hear,  indeed,  much  desponding 
language  about  society.  The  cant  of  the  day  is  the  cant 
of  indifference  or  despair.  But  let  it  not  discourage  us. 
It  is,  indeed,  possihle  that  this  country  may  sink  beneath 
the  work  imposed  on  it  by  Providence,  and,  instead  of 
bfinging  the  world  into  its  debt,  may  throw  new  darkness 
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Htamped  itself  on  government.  It  is  now  to  stamp  itself 
en  manners  and  common  life  ;  a  far  liarder  woik.  It 
vill  ihen  crsate  a  society  such  as  men  have  not  antici- 
pated, hut  which  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  if  Christianity 
be  diviue,  of  if  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul  be 
true.  It  is  only  in  the  Free  Stales  that  the  great  idea 
of  which  I  have  spoken  can  be  followed  out.  It  is  de- 
nied openly,  flagranlly,  where  slavery  exists.  To  he 
true  to  it  is  our  first  political,  social  duty, 

I  proceed  to  another  important  topic,  and  that  is,  the 
duty  of  the  Free  States  in  relatioi  o  1  e  Un  o  They 
and  the  Slave-holding  States  cons  e  o  e  ^  ople.  Is 
this  tie  to  continue,  or  to  be  diss  1  ed  I  ca  not  be 
disguised  that  this  subject  is  gro  ng  n  o  npo -lance. 
The  South  has  talked  recklessly  ab  i  on  The 
more  quiet  North  has  said  little,  b  1  gh  o  e  ;  and 
there  are  now  not  a  few  who  sj  eal  of  1  Union  as 
doomed  to  dissolution,  whilst  a  few  en  d  ]  sed  to 
hasten  the  evil  day.  Some  appro  1  he  ubj  not  as 
politicians,  but  as  religious  men,  bound  fi  o  inquire 
iato  the  moral  fitne.ss  of  political  a   ang  nd  they 

have  come  to  the  conclusion,  ih      a  u  I    States 

sustaining  slavery  is  unjust,  and  o     I  b  unced, 

at  whatever  cost.     That  the  Unio  d  not  to 

be  admitted.  Its  strength  would  he  made  manifest  by 
the  attempt  to  dissolve  it.  But  any  thing  which  men- 
aces it  deserves  attention.  So  great  a  good  should  be 
exposed  to  no  hazard  which  can  be  shunned. 

The  Union  is  an  inestimable  good.  It  Is  to  be  prized 
for  its  own  sake,  to  be  prized,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for 
its  commercial  benefits  or  any  pecuniary  advantages,  but 
simply  as  Union,  simply  as  a  pacific  relation  between 
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communities  wliich  witliout  tliis  tie  would  be  exposed  to 
ruinous  collisions.  To  secure  tliis  boon  we  should  wil- 
lingly make  great  sacrifices.  So  full  of  crime  and  mis- 
ery are  hostile  relations  between  neighbouring  rival  states 
that  a  degree  of  misgovernraent  should  be  preferred  to 
the  danger  of  conflict.  Disunion  would  not  onl^  em- 
broil us  with  one  another,  but  with  foreign  nations  ;  for 
these  States,  once  divided,  would  connect  themselves 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  profit  by  our  jeal- 
ousies, and  involve  our  whole  policy  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
connected  with  States  sustaining  so  great  a  wrong  as 
slavery.  But. if  ihe  North  can  be  exempted  from  obli- 
gation to  sustain  it,  we  ought  not  to  make  its  existence 
at  the  Soulh  a  ground  of  separation.  The  doctrine,  that 
intimate  political  connexion  is  not  to  be  maintained  with 
men  practising  a  great  wrong,  would  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  al]  government,  and  of  civil  society.  Every  na- 
tion, great  or  small,  contains  multitudes  who  practise 
wrongs,  nor  is  it  possible  to  exclude  such  from  political 
power.  Injustice,  if  not  the  ruling  element  in  human 
aiiairs,  has  yet  a  fearful  influence.  In  popular  govern- 
ments the  ambitious  and  intriguing  often  bear  sway. 
Men,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  quiet  and  domestic  com- 
forts and  all  other  interests  to  political  place  and  promo- 
tion, will  snatch  the  prize  from  uncompromising,  modest 
virtue.  In  our  present  low  civilization  a  community  has 
no  pledge  of  being  governed  by  its  virtue.  In  free  gov- 
ernments parties  are  the  means  of  power,  and  a  country 
can  fall  under  few  more  immoral  influences  tlian  party 
spirit.  Without  a  deep  moral  revolution  in  societj',  we 
(  to  be  ruled  very  imporfoclly.     In  truth, 
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among  the  darkest  mysteries  of  Providence  are  the 
crimes  and  woes  flowing  from  the  organization  of  men 
into  states,  from  our  subjection  to  human  rule.  The 
very  vices  of  men  which  make  government  needful  un- 
fit them  to  govern.  Government  is  only  to  be  endured 
on  account  of  iho  greater  evils  of  anarchy  which  it  pre- 
vents. It  is  no  sufficient  reason,  then,  for  breaking 
from  the  Slave-holding  States,  that  they  practise  a  great 
wrong. 

Besides,  are  not  the  purposes  of  Providence  often 
accomplished  by  .the  association  of  the  good  with  the 
comparatively  bad  .'  Is  the  evil  man,  or  the  evil  com- 
munity, to  be  excluded  from  brotherly  feehng. 
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ticc.  Slave-holding  is  not  tlie  only  relation  of  its  inhab- 
itanls.  Tiiey  arc  bound  togetlier  by  the  various  and 
most  interesting  ties  of  life.  They  are  pareats  and  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  wives,  friends,  neighbours,  members 
of  tSie  slate,  members  of  the  Christian  body  ;  and  in  ail 
these  relations  there  may  be  found  models  of  purity  and 
virtue.  How  many  among  ourselves,  who  must  at  any 
rate  form  part  of  a  pohtical  body,  and  fill  the  highest 
places  in  the  State,  fall  short  of  multitudes  at  the  South 
in  moral  and  rehgious  principle  !  * 

Form  what  confederacy  we  may,  it  will  often  pledge 
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What  else  could  liave  been  expected  ?  Was  it  to  be 
Iraagiiied  that  a  proad,  fiery  people  could  bear  patiently 
one  of  ilieir  oldest  and  most  rooted  institutions  set  down 
among  die  greatest  wrongs  and  oppressions  ?  that  men 
holding  ihe  highest  rank  would  consent  to  bear  tlie  re- 
proach of  trampling  right  and  humanity  in  tbe  dust  ?  Do 
men  at  the  North,  good  or  bad,  abandon  without  a  strug- 
gle advantages  confirmed  to  them  by  long  prescription  ? 
])o  they  easily  rehnquish  gainful  vocations  on  which  t!ie 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community  begins  to  frown  ?  Is 
it  easy  to  bring  down  the  exalted  from  the  chief  seats  in 
society  ?  to  overcome  the  pride  of  caste  ?  to  disarm  the 
prejudices  of  a  seel  ?  Is  human  nature  among  ourselves 
easily  dispossessed  of  early  prepossessions,  and  open  to 
rebuke  ?  That  the  South  should  react  with  violence 
against  anti-slavery  doctrines  was  the  roost  natural  thing 
in  the  world  ;  and  tbe  very  persons  whose  consciences 
were  the  most  reconciled  to  the  evil,  who  least  susfiected 
wrong  in  the  institution,  were  likely  to.feel  tliemselves 
most  aggrieved.  Tbe  exasperated  jealousies  of  tha 
South  in  regard  to  the  North  are  such  as  spring  up  uni- 
versally towards  communities  of  difierent  habits,  prin- 
ciples, and  feelings,  which  -have  got  tbe  start  of  their 
neighbours,  and  take  the  liberty  to  reprove  tbera.  Allow 
the  South  to  be  passionate.  Passion  is  not  the  worst 
vice  on  ihe  earth,  nor  are  a  fiery  people  the  greatest 
offenders.  Such  evils  are  not  the  most  enduring.  Con- 
flagrations in  communities,  as  in  the  forest,  die  out  sooner 
or  later. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  felt  enough  bow  tender  are  the 
points  which  the  anti-slavery  movement  has  touched  at 
the  South.  The  slave  is  property  ;  and  to  how  many 
men  everywhere  is  property  dearer  than  life  !     Nor  is 
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this  all.  The  slave  is  not  only  the  object  of  cupidity, 
but  of  a  stronger  passion,  the  passion  for  power.  The 
slave-holder  is  not  only  an  owner,  but  a  master.  He 
rules,  he  wields  an  absolute  sceptre  ;  and  when  have 
men  yielded  empire  without  conflict  ?  Would  the  North 
make  such  a  sicrifice  more  cheerfully  than  the  South  ' 

To  judge  justly  of  the  violence  of  the  South  anolhet 
consideration  must  not  be  oiei  looked  It  must  be  ac 
knowledged  that  abundant  fuel  has  been  ministered  to 
the  passions  of  the  slaie  holdei  b}  the  vehemence  with 
which  bis  domestic  mstitulions  weie  assailed  at  (he 
North  No  deleience  was  paid  to  Ins  sensitiveness,  ha 
dign  t}  Ihe  newly  awakened  sympathy  with  the  slave 
not  only  den  ed  the  righ  b  but  set  at  nought  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  master.  That  a  gentle  or  more  courteous 
approach  would  have  softened  him  is  not  said  ;  but  that 
the  whole  truth  might  have  been  spoken  in  tones  less 
offensive  cannot  bo  questioned  ;  so  that  we  who  have  ' 
opposed  slaveiy  are  responsible  in  part  for  the  violence 
which  has  offended  us 

No  1  e  sp  of  !  e  Sou  1  fu  shes  no  argument  for 
d  ol  g  1  e  Un  o  i"l  a  b  ates  less  prosperous  than 
ourselves    1  ou  d  be  jealo  s  of  nove  nents  directed  from 
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I  elves  1  e  po  on  of  the  South,  to 
ju  Ige  of  1  e  seve  j  of  he  al  We  must  not  forget, 
la  o  le  nul  uie  lee  slave  y  seems,  if  not  right  in 
elf  ye  an  e  ed  able  ev  1  Tl  ey  look  at  it  in  the 
1  1  of  hab  I  d  of  op  on  11  prevailed  in  times 
of  da  1  ess  a  1  de  po  n  \  h  such  prepossessions, 
ho  coul  1  I  ey  h  t  e]  el  he  ze  1  of  Norlheni  reformers  ? 
It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  the  diversities  of 
character  between  the  Siiiilh  and  North  unlit  ihera  fot 
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political  union.  That  diversities  exist  is  true  ;  but  tliey 
are  sucii  as  by  mutual  action  and  modification  may  ulti- 
mately form  a  greater  people.  It  is  by  the  fusion  of 
various  ailributes  that  rich  and  noble  characters  are 
formed.  The  clifTerent  sections  of  our  country  need  to 
be  modified  by  one  anotlier's  influence.  The  South  is 
ardent ;  the  North  cdmer  and  more  foreseeing.  The 
South  has  quicker  sympathies  ;  the  Norlh  does  more 
good.  The  South  commits  the  individual  more  to  bis 
own  arm  of  defence ;  at  the  North  the  idea  of  law  has 
greater  sanctity.  The  South  has  a  freer  and  more 
graceful  hearing,  and  a  higher  aptitude  for  genial  social 
intercourse  ;  the  North  has  its  compensation  in  supe- 
rior domestic  virtues  and  enjoyments.  The  courage  of 
the  South  is  more  impetuous ;  of  tlie  North  more  stub- 
born. The  South  has  more  of  the  self-glorifying  spirit 
of  the  French  ;  the  North,  like  England,  is  at  once  too 
proud  and  too  diffident  to  boast.  We  of  the  North  are 
a  more  awkward,  shy,  stiff,  and  steady  race,  with  a  lib- 
eral intermixture  of  enthusiasm,  enterprise,  reflection, 
and  quiet  heroism  ;  whilst  the  South  is  franker,  bolder, 
more  fervent,  more  brilliant,  and  of  course  more  attract- 
ive to  strangers,  and  more  fitted  for  social  influence. 

Such  comparisons  must,  indeed,  be  made  with  large 
allowances.  The  exceptions  to  the  common  character 
are  numerous  at  the  North  and  the  South,  and  tlie  shades 
of  distinction  are  growing  fainter.  But  climate,  that 
mysterious  agent  on  the  spirit,  wfll  never  sufi'er  these 
diversities  wholly  to  disappear ;  nor  is  it  best  that  they 
should  be  lost.  A  nation  with  these  different  elements 
will  have  a  richer  history,  and  is  more  likely  to  adopt  a 
wise  and  liberal  policy  that  will  do  jusiice  to  our  whole 
nature.     The  diversities  between  the  two  suctions  of  ll.e 
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community  are  inducemenis,  leather  than  objections  to 
iinioa  ;  for  narrow  and  homogeneous  communities  are 
apt  to  injure  and  degrade  themselves  by  stubborn  preju- 
dices, and  by  a  short-sighted,  selfish  concei'n  for  tbeir 
special  inteiesls  ;  and  it  is  well  for  thera  to  form  con- 
nexions which  will  help  or  force  them  to  look  far  and 
wide,  to  make  compromises  and  sacrifices,  and  to  seek 
a  larger  good. 

Ws  have  a  strong  argument  for  continued  union  in  the 
ahnost  insuperable  difficulties  which  would  follow  Its  dis- 
solution. To  the  young  and  inexperienced  the  forma- 
tion of  new  confederacies  and  new  governments  passes 
for  an  easy  task.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  pohtica! 
union  may  be  got  up  as  easily  as  a  marriage.  But  love 
is  the  magician  which  levels  ail  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter  case  ;  and  no  love,  too  often  nothing 
but  selfishness, , acts  in  the  former. 

Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  new  federal  govern- 
ments must  be  framed  ;  and  we  have  little  reason  to 
anticipate  belter  than  we  now  enjoy.  Not  that  our 
present  Constitution  is,  what  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
perfection  of  pohtical  skill.  It  Js  the  first  experiment  of 
a  purely  representative  system  ;  and  first  experiments 
are  almost  necessarily  imperfect.  Future  ages  may  smile 
at  our  blameless  model  of  government,  A  more  skilful 
machinery,  more  effectual  checks,  wiser  distributions  and 
modifications  of  power,  are  probably  to  be  taught  the 
world  by  our  experience.  But  our  experience  has  as 
yet  been  too  short  to  bring  ns  this  wisdom,  whilst  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment  are  any  thing  but 
propitious  to  an  improvement  on  the  work  of  our  fathers. 

The  work  of  framing  a  govenimeni:,  even  in  favorable 
circumstances,  is  one  of  ihc  most  arduous  committed  to 
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Enaii,  The  construction  of  the  simplest  form  of  polity, 
or  of  institutions  for  a  single  comraunily  in  rude  stages 
of  society,  demands  rare  wisdom  ;  and  accordiugly  (he 
renown  of  legislators  transcends  all  other  fatne  in  his- 
tory. But  to  construct  a  government  for  a  confederacy 
of  s'laies,  of  nations,  in  a  highly  complex  and  artificial 
slate  of  society,  is  a  Herculean  task.  The  Federal 
Constitution  was  a  higher  achievement  than  the  assertion 
of  our  independence  in  the  field  of  battle.  If  we  can 
point  to  any  portion  of  our  history  as  indicating  a  spe- 
cial Divine  Providence,  it  was  the  consent  of  so  many 
communities  to  a  frame  of  government  combining  sucii 
provisions  for  human  rights  and  happiness  as  we  now 
enjoy. 

Break  up  this  Union,  reduce  these  States,  now  doub 
led  in  number,  to  a  fragmentary  form,  and  who  can  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  harmonious  reconstruction 
of  them  into  new  confederacies  ^  We  know  how  the 
present  Constitution  was  obstructed  by  the  jealousies 
and  passions  of  States  and  individuals.  But  if  these 
were  so  formidable  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  against  a 
common  foe  which  had  knit  all  hearts,  what  is  noi  to 
be  dreaded  from  the  distrusts  which  must  follow  the 
conflicts  and  exasperalions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  agony  of  separation  .'  It  is  no  reproach  on  the  peo- 
ple to  say,  that  nearly  fifty  years  of  peace  and  trade 
and  ambition  and  prosperity  have  not  nourished  as  ar- 
dent a  patriotism  as  the  revolutionary  struggle  ;  for  this 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
We  should  come  to  our  work  more  selfishly  than  our 
fathers  approached  theirs.  Our  interests,  too,  are  now 
more  complicated,  various,  interfering,  so  that  a  com- 
iDOniise  would    be  harder.     Wo  have  lost   much  of  the 
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ler  aod  spirit  of  their  institutions,  and  generally  acquire 
ihis,  BS  al[  other  tnowJedge,  by  some  painful  experience. 
It  is  a  conimoa  notion  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a 
grand  privilege  to  govern,  to  exercise  political  power  ; 
and  that  popular  institutions  have  this  special  benefit, 
(hat  (hey  confer  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  sovereignty 
on  the  greatest  number  possible.  The  people  are 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  being  nilers  ;  and  hence  all 
obstructions  to  their  immediate,  palpable  rating  are  re- 
gjarded  with  jealousy.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  they  fancy, 
to  have  their  share  of  kingship.  Now  this  is  wrong,  a 
periicious  error.  It  is  no  privilege  to  govern,  but  a 
fearful  responsibihiy,  and  seldom  assumed  without  guilt. 
The  great  good  to  be  sought  and  hoped  from  popular 
institutions  is,  to  be  freed  from  unnecessary  rule,  lo  be 
governed  with  no  reference  to  ihe  glory  or  graiificaiion 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  grand  good  of  popular 
institutions  is  Libecly,  or  the  protection  of  every  man's 
rights  to  the  full,  with  the  least  possible  restraint.  Sov- 
ereignty, wherever  lodged,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proyd  of,- 
or  to  be  stretched  a  hand's-breadth  beyond  need.  If  I 
am  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side,  lo  be  fretted  by  the 
perpetual  presence  of  arbitrary  will,  to  be  denied  the 
exercise  of  ray  powers,  it  matters  nothing  to  me  wheth- 
er the  chain  is  laid  on  me  by  one  or  many,  by  king  or 
people.      A  despot  is  not  more    tolerable  for   his   many- 

Democracy,  considered  in  itself,  is  the  noblest  form 
of  government,  and  the  only  one  lo  satisfy  a  man  who 
respects  himself  and  his  fellow- creatures.  But  if  its  ac- 
tual operation  be  regarded,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
it  works  very  imperfectly.  It  is  true  of  people,  as  it  is 
of  king  and   nobles,  that  they  have  no  great  capacity  of 
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goverDment,  They  ought  not  to  exult  at  the  thought 
of  being  rulers,  but  to  content  themselves  with  swaying 
the  sceptre  within  as  narrow  limits  as  the  public  safety 
raay  require.  They  should  tremble  at  this  function  of 
government,  should  exercise  Jt  with  self- distrust,  and  be 
humbled  by  the  defects  of  their  admiDlslratlon. 

I  am  not  impatient  of  law.  One  law  I  reverence  ; 
liiat  divine,  eteraai  law  written  on  the  rational  soul,  and 
revealed  with  a  celestid  briditness  in  the  word  aud  life 
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guard  on  its  own  passions,  and  (browing  obstructions  in 
die  way  of  legislation,  so  as  to  compel  itself  lo  pause, 
to  deliberate,  to  hear  all  retnonslrances,  to  weigh  all 
t,l  s  a  d  ti  e  esls,  before  it  acts.  A  constitution  not 
f  ued  o  1  ese  pt'inciples  must  fail  of  its  end.  Now  at 
he  p  e  e  no  lent  these  sound  maxims  have  lost  much 
of  le  ul  ty.  The  people,  flattered  into  blind- 
s  ha  fo  gotten  their  passionateness,  and  proneness 
to  abu.e  jowei.  The  wholesome  restraints  laid  by  the 
present  Constitution  on  popular  impulse  are  losing  their 
force,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  new  constitutions 
formed  at  the  present  moment  would  want,  more  than 
"ur  present  national  charier,  the  checks  and  balances 
on  which  safety  depends. 

A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  weak,  and  lays 
down  rules  of  life  which  meet  his  peculiar  temptation. 
So  should  a  people  do,  A  people  is  in  danger  from 
fickleness  and  passion.  The  great  evil  lo  be  feared  in 
a  popular  government  is  instability,  or  the  sacriBce  of 
great  principles  to  momentary  impulses.  A  constitution 
which  does  not  apply  checks  and  restraints  to  these  per- 
ils cannot  stand.  Our  present  Constitution  has  many 
wise  provisions  of  this  character.  The  division  of  the 
legislalure  into  two  branches,  and  the  forms  which  retard 
legislation,  are  of  great  value.  But  what  constitutes  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  distinction  of  legislative  cham- 
bers is,  that  the  Senate  has  so  different  a  character  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  that  it  represents  States, 
not  individuals  ;  that  it  is  chosen  by  legislatures,  not  by 
primary  assemblies  ;  and  that  the  term  of  a  senator's 
service  is  three  times  the  length  of  that  of  the  popular 
branch.  The  Senaie  is  one  of  the  chief  c 
powers  in  the  government.     Tt  has  two  grand  fun 
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sbould  impose  on  themselves,  and  the  respect  due  to 
their  delegates  ?  and,  from  Bitacliing  a  foolish  self-lm- 
porlance  to  the  act  of  governing,  would  they  not  give  to 
their  momentaiy  feelings  more  and  more  the  conditct 
of  public  affairs  ? 

The  Constitution  contains  another  provision  of  wise 
self-distrost  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  the  power  of 
the  veto  intrusted  to  the  President.  The  President  is 
the  only  representative  of  the  people's  unity.  He  is  the 
bead  of  tbe  nation.  lie  has  nothing  to  do  with  Districts 
or  States,  but  to  look  with  an  equal  eye  on  the  whole 
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country.  To  him  is  intrusted  a  limiied  negative  on  the 
two  chambers,  a  negative  not  simply  designed  lo  guard 
hla  own  power  from  encroaciiiiient,  but  to  correct  par- 
tial legislation,  and  to  be  a  barrier  against  invasions  of 
the  Constitution  by  extensive  combinations  of  interest  or 
ambition.  Every  department  should  be  a  check  on 
legislation  ;  but  this  salutary  power  there  is  a  disposition 
to  wrest  from  the  Executive,  and  it  would  hardly  find 
a  place  in  a  new  confederacy. 

The  grand  restraining,  conservative  power  of  the  state 
remains  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  the  Judiciary.  Tliis  is 
worth  more  to  the  people  than  any  other  department. 
The  impartial  administration  of  a  good  code  of  laws  is 
the  grand  result,  the  paramount  good,  to  which  all  po- 
litical arrangements  should  be  subordinate.  The  reign 
of  justice,  which  is  the  reign  of  rights  and  liberty,  is 
the  greai  boon  we  should  ask  from  the  stale.      The  ju- 
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ihe  s   uggles  and  i  es  of  o  1       )  i   bl  c  life.     The 
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moment  there  is  a  tendency  to  lemove  the  restmrats  oa 
which  the  wise  and  iig,Iiteous  c\eition  of  the  people's 
powci  depends 

Ihe  sum  ot  wlat  I  hi\e  wished  to  ^aj  is,  that  ihe 
union  of  these  btalCi  should  it  possihle,  he  kept  invio- 
hte,  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  difticully  of  con- 
structing nev,  confedenrn,'!  and  new  go\  ernments  The 
present  "tite  of  men's  nimds  is  not  favoiable  to  this 
most  aiduoua  task  Othei  consideialions  might  be  urged 
against  disunion  But  in  all  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
union  IS  to  bp  held  fa=t  at  whatevei  cost  Vist  sacrifices 
should  be  made  to  it,  but  not  the  saciifice  of  duty  For 
one,  1  do  not  wish  it  to  coijtniue  if,  aftei  eiro eat,  faith- 
ful cffoit,  the  tmth  should  be  made  clear,  that  the  Free 
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terests  ;  but  if  we  may  be  left  to  work  and  ibrive,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  for  power. 

The  little  sensibility  at  the  North  to  the  present  move- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Texas  is  the  best  commentary 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Free  States.  That  the  South 
should  be  suffered  to  think  for  a  moment  of  adding  a 
great  country  to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  slaveiy  demonstrates  an  absence  of  wise 
pohtical  jealousy  at  the  North  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  human  history. 

The  unioii  of  Texas  to  us  must  be  an  unmixed  evil, 
We  do  not  need  i(  on  a  single  account.  We  are  already 
too  large.  The  machine  of  government  hardly  creeps 
on  under  the  weight  of  so  many  diverse  interests  and 
such  complex  functions  as  burden  it  now.  Our  own 
natural  increase  is  already  too  rapid.  New  States  are 
springing  up  too  fast ;  for  in  these  there  must  exist, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  excess  of  adventurous, 
daring  spirits,  whose  influence  over  the  government  can- 
not but  he  penlous  for  a  time  ;  and  it  is  madness  to  add 
to  us  a  new  nation  to  increase  the  wild  impulses,  the 
half  civilized  forces,  which  now  mingle  with  our  rational 
legislation. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  to  identify  ourselves 
with  a  mighty  wrong  ;  for  such  was  the  seizure  of  that 
province  by  a  horde  of  adventurers.  It  would  be  to 
iiisure  the  predominance  of  the  slave-power,  to  make 
slavery  a  chief  national  interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to  the 
continually  increasing  prostitution  of  the  national  power 
to  its  support.  It  would' be  to  begin  a  career  of  en- 
croachment on  Mexico  which  would  corrupt  and  dis- 
honor us,  would  complicate  and  disturb  the  movements 
of  government,  would  create  a  wasteful  patronage,  and 
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eniargn  our  military  ostabiishments.  Tt  would  be  to 
plunge  us  into  war,  not  only  with  Mexico,  but  willi 
foreign  powers,  which  will  not  quietJy  leave  us  to  add 
the  Guir  of  Mexico  to  our  vast  stretch  of  territory  aloag 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

To  unite  Texas  to  ourselves  would  be  to  destroy  our 
present  unity  as  a  people,  to  sow  new  seeds  of  jealousy. 
Tt  would  be  to  spread  beyond  bounds  the  space  over 
which  the  national  arm  must  be  extended  ;  to  present 
new  pohits  of  attack  and  new  reasons  for  assault,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impair  the  energy  to  resist  them.  Can 
the  Free  States  consent  to  pour  out  their  treasure  and 
blood  like  water  in  order  to  defend  against  Mexico  and 
her  European  protectors  the  slave-trodden  fields  of  dis- 
tant Texas .'  Would  the  South  be  prompt  to  exhaust 
itself  for  the  annexation  to  this  country  of  the  vast  Brit- 
ish possessions  of  the  North  ?  Is  it  ready  to  pledge  itself 
to  carry  the  "star-spangled  banner"  to  the  pole,  in  ex- 
change for  our  readiness  to  carry  slavery  to  Darien  .■' 
There  must  be  some  fixed  limits  to  our  country.  We 
at  the  North  do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We  would  not,  I 
hope,  accept  it  as  a  gift  ;  for  we  could  not  rule  it  well. 
And  is  the  country  to  spread  itself  in  one  direction 
alone  .''  Are  we  willing  to  place  ourselves  under  the  rule 
of  adventurers  whom  a  restless  spirit  or  a  dread  of  jus- 
lice  drives  to  Texas  ?  What  possible  boon  can  we 
gain  ?  The  Free  States  are  not  only  wanting  in  com- 
mon wisdom,  but  in  those  instincts  by  which  other  com- 
munities shrink  from  connexions  that  diminish  their  im- 
portance and  neutralize  their  power.  We  shall  deserve 
to  be  put  imder  guardianship,  if  we  receive  Texas  to  our 
embrace.  Such  suicidal  pohcy  would  place  us  among 
those  whom  "God  infatuates  before  he  destroys." 
30* 
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viency  to  the  interests  of  slavery  is  more  endurable. 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
liie  Duties  of  the  Free  States  as  to  a  subject  of  infinite 
importance,  the  subject  of  War.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  tbe  country,  a  war-cry  is  raised  ;  and  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  the  recklessness  ivith  whidi  the  pas: 
sions  of  the  moment  break  out  among  us  in  conversation 
and  the  nevv,pajieis  would  imagine  that  we  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  moat  poweiful  nation  on 
earth.  That  ne  ire  indeed  to  fi^ht  cannot  easily,  be 
believed.  That  two  nations  of  a  common  oiigin,  having 
so  many  common  mt  rests,  united  bj  so  many  bonds, 
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acclamation.  The  Chrislian  precepts,  "Do  to  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you,"  "Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself,"  "Love  your  enemies,"  apply 
to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  A  nation  renouncing 
tliem  is  a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  nation.  Men  cannot 
by  combining  '.hemselves  into  narrower  or  larger  socie- 
ties sever  the  sacred,  blessed  bond  which  joins  them  to 
iheir  kind.  An  evil  nation,  like  an  evil  man,  may,  in- 
deed, be  withstood,  but  not  in  hatred  and  revenge.  The 
law  of  humanity  must  reign  over  the  assertion  of  all  hu- 
man rights.  The  vindictive,  unforgiving  spirit  which 
prevails  in  the  earth  must  yield  to  the  mild,  impartial 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  know  that  these  principles  will  receive  little  hearty 
assent.  Multitudes  who  profess  to  beheve  in  Christ 
have  no  failh  in  the  efficacy  of  his  spirit,  or  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  regenerating  work  which  he  came 
to  accomplish.  There  is  a  worse  skepticism  than  what 
passes  under  the  name  of  infidelity,  a  skepticism  as  to 
the  reality  and  the  power  of  moral  and  Christian  truth  ; 
and  accordingly  a  man  who  calls  on  a  nation  to  love  the 
great  family  of  which  it  Is  a  part,  to  desire  the  weal  and 
tlie  progress  of  the  race,  to  blend  its  own  interests  with 
the  interests  of  all,  to  wish  weU  to  its  foes,  must  pass 
for  a  visionary,  perhaps  in  war  would  be  called  a  traitor. 
The  first  teacher  of  Universal  Love  was  nailed  to  the 
cross  for  withstanding  the  national  spirit,  hopes,  and  pre- 
judices of  Judea.  His  followers,  in  these  better  days, 
escape  with  silent  derision  or  neglect. 

It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  our  relations  to  foreign 
countries  are  determined  chiefly  by  men  who  are  signally 
wanting  in  reverence  for  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law  of 
humanity.     Should  we  repair  to  the  seat  of  government, 
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to  laj  down  life  ioi  tiulh  humanitj,  and  \irtue.  All 
thB  viitues  aie  natuially  brai  p  Tlje  ju'-t  and  disinter- 
ested man  dieads  t  olh  ng  that  man  can  do  lo  him.  But 
courage  standing  alone,  animil  courage,  the  courage  of 
the  robber,  pirate,  or  duellist,  this  ha':  no  honor  This 
only  proves  that  bad  passions  are  strong  enough  lo  con- 
quer the  passion  of  fear.  Yet  this  low  courage  is  that 
of  which  nations  chiefly  boast,  and  in  which  they  make 
their  honor  to  consist. 

Were  tlife  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  to  pervade 
this  country,  we  could  not  be  easily  driven  into  war. 
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England  anri  Mexico,  the  connlries  with  which  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  embroiled,  have  an  interest  in  peace. 
The  questions  on  wliich  we  are  at  isstre  touch  no  vital 
point,  no  essential  interest  or  right,  which  we  may  not 
put  to  hazard  ;  and  consequently  they  are  such  as  may 
and  ought  lo  be  left  to  arbitration. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  ciy  of  war  with  Mexico  ; 
and  yet,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  slated  in  the  papers,  a 
more  unjust  war  cannot  be  conceived.  It  seems  that  a 
band  of  Texans  Entered  the  territory  of  Mexico  during 
a  stale  of  war  between  the  two  countries.  They  entered 
it  armed.  They  were  met  and  conquered  by  a  Mexican 
force  ;  and  certain  American  citizens,  found  in  the  num- 
ber, were  seized  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  This 
is  pronounced  an  injury  which  the  nation  is  bound  to  re- 
sent. We  are  told  that  the  band  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  found  was  engaged  in  a  trading,  not  a  military 
expedition.  Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  very  sus- 
picious ;  but  allow  it  to  be  true.  Must  not  the  entrance 
of  an  armed  hand  from  one  belligerent  country  into  the 
other  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  invasion  f  Must  not  a 
citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  if  found  in  this  armed  compa- 
ny, be  considered  as  a  party  to  the  invasion  ?  Has  he 
not,  with  eyes  open,  engaged  in  an  expedition  which  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war?  That  our  imlion 
should  demand  the  restoration  of  such  a  person  as  a  right, 
which  must  not  be  denied  without  the  hazard  of  a  war, 
would  seem  to  show  that  we  have  studied  international 
law  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  for  our 
special  benefit.  It  is  the  weakness  of  Mexico  which 
encourages  these  freedoms  on  our  part.  Yet  theit 
weakness  is  a  claim  on  our  compassion.  We  ought  to 
iook  on  that  distracted  country  as  an  older  brother  on  s 
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wayward  child,  and  should  blush  lo  innke  our  su-eiigth 
a  gmund  for  aggression. 

There  is  another  ground,  we  are  told,  for  war  with 
Mexico.  'She  has  treated  our  citizens  cruelly,  as  well 
as  made  them  prisoners  of  war.  She  has  condemned 
them  to  ignominious  labor  in  the  streets.  This  is  not 
imlilcdy.  Mexico  sets  up  no  pretension  to  signal  hu 
inanity,  nor  has  it  been  fostered  by  her  history.  Per- 
haps, however,  she  is  only  following,  with  some  exagger- 
ations, the  example  of  Texas  ;  for  after  the  gieat  victory 
of  San  Jacinto  we  were  lold  that  the  Texans  set  their 
prisoners  to  work.  At  the  worst,  here  is  no  cause  for 
war.  If  an  American  choose  to  take  part  in  the  hostile 
movements  of  another  nation,  he  must  share  the  fate  of 
its  citizens.  If  Mexico  indeed  practises  ciuehies  to- 
wards her  prisoners,  of  whatever  country,  we  aie  bound 
by  the  law  of  humanity  lo  remonstrate  against  ihem  , 
but  we  must  not  fight  to  reform  her.  The  liuth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  we  can  place  no  great  reliance  on  what  we 
hear  of  Mexican  cruelty.  The  press  of  Texas  and  the 
South,  in  its  anxiety  to  involve  us  in  wai  with  thot  coun- 
try, does  not  speak  under  oath.  In  truth,  no  pait  of 
our  country  seems  to  think  of  Mexico  as  having  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign  stale.  We  hear  the  pohtician  la 
high  places  exhorting  us  to  take  part  in  raising  "the 
single  Rfar  of  Texas  "  above  the  city  of  Montezuma, 
and  lo  f,  jrge  ouiseh  e=i  w  ih  the  plundu  ol  hei  churches  , 
and  we  see  armed  band:>  fiom  the  bouth  huirjmg  in 
lime  of  peace  towaids  that  devofed  land,  lo  leahze  these 
dreams  of  unpsincipled  cupidity  That  Mexico  is  more 
sinned  agiinst  tl  in  sinning  that  she  is  as  lu^ft  as  her 
foes,  one  can  hardly  help  be!  evinf 
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Britain,  which  are  numerous  enough  to  alarm  us,  bu* 
which  are  ail  of  a  character  to  admit  arbitration.  The 
first  is  the  Nortlieast  bouniiary  question.  This,  intieed, 
may  be  said  to  be  se  led  he  nd  of  he  peoj  le 
As  a  people,  we  have  o  doub  1  he  le  er  ol  he 
treaty  marks  out  the  1  ce  o  h  h  ve  at  Tl  e 
great  majority  also  be]  e  e  1  at  England  a  s  s  o  a  o  1 
er,  not  from  respect  lo  i  e  s  ]  ula  ons  of  he  ea 
but  because  she  needs  o  secu  e  a  con  un  c  o  be 
tween  her  various  proi  nces  1 1  e  land  hen  leg  lly 
ours,  and  ought  not  o  be  su  e  le  ed  o  any  fo  ce 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  aie  bound  by  the  law 
of  humanity  to  look  beyond  tlie  letter  of  stipulations,  to 
inquire,  not  for  leg,al,  but  for  moral  light,  and  to  act  up 
to  the  principles  of  an  enlarged  justice  and  benevolence. 
The  territory  claimed  by  England  is  of  great  importance 
to  her  ;  of  none,  comparatively,  lo  us  ;  and  we  know, 
that,  ivben  the  treaty  was  framed,  no  thought  existed  on 
either  side  of  carrying  the  line  so  far  to  the  North  as  to 
obstruct  the  free  and  safe  communication  between  hev 
provinces.  The  country  was  then  unexplored.  The 
precise  effect  of  (he  stipulation  could  not  be  foreseen. 
It  was  intended  to  secure  a  boundary  advantageous  lo 
both  parties  Under  these  circumstances  the  law  of 
equity  and  humanity  demands  that  Great  Bntain  he  put 
in  possession  of  the  territory  needed  lo  connect  her 
provinces  togeihei  Had  nations  risen  at  all  to  the  idea 
of  generositj  m  their  mutuai  dealings,  this  country  might 
be  advised  to  present  to  England  the  land  she  needs. 
But  prudence  will  stop  at  the  suggestion,  that  we  ought 
to  offer  it  to  her  on  terras  whifh  impartial  men  may 
pronounce  just.  And  in  doicig  thiri  wc  -ilinuld  not  mere- 
ly consult   efjuity  and  honor,  but  our  best  interest.     It 
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is  the  interest  of  a  nation  to  establish,  on  all  sides, 
boundaries  which  will  be  satisfactory  alike  to  itself  and 
its  neighbours.  This  is  almost  essential  to  enduring 
peace.  Wars  have  been  waged  without  number  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  scattered  provinces  of  a  country, 
of  giving  it  compaciness,  unity,  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication. A  nation  pricing  peace  should  remove  the 
irritations  growing  out  of  unnatural  boundaries  ;  and  ibis 
we  can  do  in  the  present  case  without  a  sacrifice. 

According  to  these  views  one  of  the  most  unwise 
measures  ever  adopted  in  this  country  was  the  rejection 
of  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  A  better 
award  could  not  have  been  given.  It  ceded  for  us  what 
a  wise  policy  teaches  us  to  surrender,  gave  us  a  natural 
boundary,  and  gave  us  compensation  for  the  territory  lo 
be  surrendered.  If  now  some  friendly  power  would  by 
it5  mediation  effeclualSy  recommend  to  the  two  coun- 
tries this  award  as  the  true  Interest  of  both,  it  would 
render  signal  service  to  justice  and  humanity. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  territory  that  we  claim  is  ours. 
The  bargain  made  by  England  was  a  hard  one  ;  but  an 
honest  man  does  not  on  this  account  shrink  from  his 
contract  ;  nor  can  England  lay  hands  on  what  she  un- 
wisely surrendered,  without  breach  of  faith,  without 
committing  herself  to  an  unrighteous  war. 

A  way  of  compromise  in  a  case  like  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult lo  honest  and  friendly  nations.  For  example,  let 
impartial  and  intelligent  commissioners,  agreed  to  by 
both  countries,  repair  lo  the  disputed  territory  with  the 
treaty  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  surveys  made  by  the 
two  governments;  and  let  them  go  with  full  authority  to 
determine  the  line  which  the  treaty  prescribes,  fo  draw 
another  line,  if  such  shall    seem  to   them  required   by 

VOL.    VI.  SI 
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American  garb  .'  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  foreign  pow- 
ers, if  allowed  to  visit  our  vessels  for  such  a  purpose, 
will  lay  hands  on  our  own  citizens,  and  invade  ouf  com- 
mercial righls.  But  vague  suspicions  of  this  kind  do 
not  annul  a  plain  obligation.  "  Uncertain  consequences 
do  not  set  aside  what  we  know ;  and  one  thing  we  know, 
that  the  slave-trade  ought  not  to  be  left  to  live  and  grow 
under  the  American  flag.  We  are  bound  some  way  or 
other  to  stay  this  evil-  Vfe  ought  to  say  to  Europe  : 
"  "We  detest  this  trade  as  much  as  you.  We  will  join 
heart  and  hand  in  its  destruction.  We  will  assent  to 
the  mutual  visitation  which  you  plead  for,  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  secure  it  against  abuse.  We  will 
make  sacrifices  for  this  end.  We  will  shrink  from  no 
■reasonable  concession.  Your  efforts  shall  not  be  frus- 
trated by  the  prostitution  of  our  flag,"  If  in  good  faith 
we  follow  up  these  words,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
a  safe  and  honorable  arrangement  may  be  made  with  for- 
eign powers. 

Some  of  our  poUtieians  protest  vehemently  against 
the  visitation  of  vessels  bearing  our  flag  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  their  right  to  assume  il.  Thfy  admit 
that  there  are  cases,  such  as  suspicion  of  piracy,  in 
which  such  visitation  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
But  this  right,  they  say,  cannot  be  extended  at  pleasure, 
by  the  union  of  several  nations  in  treaties  or  conventions 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  visiting  the  vessels  of 
od^er  powers.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Nations,  by 
union  for  private  advantage,  have  no  right  to  subject  the 
ships  of  other  powers  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  possi- 
bility of  molestation,  in  order  to  compass  their  purpose. 
But  when  several  nations  join  together  to  extirpate  a 
wideJy  extended  and  flagj^ant  crime  against  the  human 
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iHce,  to  put  down  a  public  and  most  cruel  niong,  they 
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they  are  authorized  to  expect  a  Ike  subjection  fiom 
other  states,  on  condiiion  ihat  thej  piofier  eveij  poss  ble 
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p!e  rules  of  judgment  may  be  laid  down,  and  tlie  ne- 
apon&ibiJil)'  of  ihe  visiting  officers  may  be  made  SO 
serious  as  to  give  a  moral  certainty  of  caution.  Un- 
doubtedly injuiies  may  chance  to  be  inflicted,  as  is  ihe 
case  in  the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights  ;  but  the 
chance  is  so  small,  whilst  the  effects  of  refusing  visi- 
tation are  so  fatal  and  so  sure,  that  our  country,  should 
it  resist  the  claim,  (^ill  lake  the  attitude  of  hostility  lo 
the  human  race,  and  will  deserve  to  be  cut  off"  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  custoiuaiy,  I  know,  lo  meet  these  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  crusade  of  England  against  this  traffic  is 
a  mere  show  of  philanthropy  ;  that  she  is  serving  only 
her  own  ends  ;  and  ihat  there  is  consequently  no  obli- 
gation to  cooperate  lie  11  1  n^  ge  might  be 
expected  from  the  S  1  he  e  1  n  n  'ersal  igno- 
rance prevails  in  re  d  o  1  e  a  key  efforts  of 
England  ;  but  it  doe     111  o    ie  \ortb,  where 

the  means  of  knowledg  po         ed       That  England 

jiending  private  views  w  ih  the  suppiession  of  the 
;^iive-trade  is  a  thing  lo  be  expected  ,  for  states,  like  in- 
vSviduals,  seldom  act  from  unmixed  motives  But  when 
we  see  a  nation  for  fifty  yeais  keepmg  m  sight  a  great 
object  of  humanily  ;  when  we  see  this  enterprise,  begin- 
ning witli  the  peaceful  Quaker,  adopted  by  Christians 
of  other  names,  and  thus  spreading  thro  igh  and  moving 
the  whole  population  ;  when  we  see  the  reluctant  gov- 
ernment compelled  by  ihe  swellmg  sensibhty  of  tlie 
people  to  lend  itself  lo  the  cause,  an  1  to  fo  id  t  by 
liberal  expenditure  and  vast  efforts  on  sea  a  d  land  can 
we  help  feeling  that  the  moral  senlimen  of  1  e  a  oi  is 
the  basis  and  spring  of  this  gicat  and  glo  o  s  effort? 
On  this  subject  I  may  speak  from  kno  vledge      Tn  E  ig- 
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land,  man)  }eai&  ago,  I  met  the  patiiaichs  of  the  anti- 
slaveiy  ciii'-e  I  was  pieseut  at  a  meeluij,  ol  the  abo- 
lition coraiiiittee,  a  bod)  whicii  has  \\on  an  impeiishabie 
name  m  histoi)  1  '-aw  men  and  women,  eminent  foi 
virtue  and  genius,  who  had  abstained  fiom  the  pioducts 
of  slave-labor  to  compel  the  government  to  suppiei^s  thf, 
traffic  in  men.  If  ever  Chrislian  beneiolence  wioughl 
a  tiiiimph,  it  was  m  that  Jiii uggle  ,  and  the  effort'*  of  ihe 
naiion  fiom  that  djy  to  thii)  have  been  lialiowed  by  the 
same  generous  feeling  Alas  '  the  tiRimphs  of  humani- 
ty are  not  i=o  numeious  ih.it  vie  can  afford  to  part  with 
this.  Histoiy  recoids  but  one  example  of  a  nation 
fightuig  ihe  battle  of  the  oppiessed,  with  the  sjmpathy, 
earnestness,  and  saciificeB  ot  a  geneious  individual ,  and 
■we  will  not  give  up  our  faith  in  this.  And  now  is  oi  r 
country  prepared  to  throw  itself  in  the  way  oi  these  loly 
efforts  ?  Shall  our  flag  be  siained  witi  the  i  fii  y  of 
defending  the  slave-trade  against  the  hi  7  a  j  of  otl  ei 
countries  ?  Better  that  it  should  disaj  pear  from  the 
ocean  than  be  so  profaned. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slave-trade  ca  not  be  i 
iiihiiated.  The  prospect  grows  brighte  O  e  oi  ts 
chief  marts,  Cuba,  is  now  closed.  The  poits  of  B  ix\ 
we  trust,  will  next  be  shut  against  it ;  and  tl  ese  meas 
urea  on  land,  aided  by  well  concerted  oj  e  a  o  s  at  sea 
will  do  much  to  free  the  world  from  ti  b  flic  It 
must  not  iind  its  last  shelter  under  the  A  j  cr  ca  flag 
We  must  not  talk  of  difficulties.  Let  ll  e  at  on  s  1  eart 
be  opened  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  to  the  voice  of  re- 
ligion, and  diificulties  will  vanish.  In  every  good  work 
for  the  freedom  and  melioration  of  the  world  we  ought 
to  bear  our  part.  "We  ought  to  be  found  in  the  front 
rwk  of  the  war  against  that  hideous  traffic   which  we 
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first  branded  as  piracy       &  d  f    m      fl     ng  our 

(lag  to  be  spread   its  b  1      I  1         1  e 

pirate,  the  kidnapper,    1  d  d    I 

of  justice,  ,of  buman  j  f     I  11 

cnmes  ! 

We  have  thus  con   il       i  1  n  po   an   of  ou 

difficulties  with  Mexic  1  i  i  d  1  1  1  e  been 
thought  to  threaten  w  "tt  i  a  p  f  j  e  and 
peace,  it  seems  impos    bl     1  1  o  Id  be   n  ol     d 

hostlUiies.  The  Dui  f  h  F  fa  e  and  f  all 
the  States,  are  plain.  W  !  Id  h  hap  of 
humaniiy  towards  all  countries.  We  should  resist  the 
false  notions  of  honor,  the  false  pride,  the  vindictive 
feelings,  which  are  easily  excited  by  supposed  iDJuries 
from  foreiga  powers,  and  are  apt  to  spread  like  a  pesti- 
lence from  breast  to  breast,  till  they  burst  forth  at  length 
in  a  fierce,  uncontrollable  passion  for  war. 

I  have  now  finished  my  task-  I  have  considered  the 
Duties  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery,  and  to 
other  subjects  of  great  and  immediate  concern.  In  this 
discussion  I  have  constantly  spoken  of  Duties  as  more 
important  than  Interests  ;  but  these  in  the  end  will  be 
found  to  agree.  The  energy  by  which  men  prosper  is 
fortified  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  lofty  spirit  which 
scorns  to  prosper  through  abandonment  of  duty, 

I  have  been  called  by  the  subjects  here  discussed  to 
speak  much  of  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of 
the  country  ;  and  in  treating  of  these  a  writer  is  almost 
necessarily  betrayed  into  what  may  seem  a  tone  of  de- 
spondence. His  anxiety  to  save  his  country  from  crime 
or  calamity  leads  him  to  use  unconsciously  a  language 
of  alarm  which  may  exciie  the  apprehension  of  inev- 
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lable  misery.  But  I  would  not  infuse  such  fears.  I 
do  not  sympaibize  with  the  desponding  tone  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes  in  store  lor  this 
people  ;  but  there  are  many  promises  of  good  to  give 
spring  to  hope  and  effort ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  open 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  ill  omens  alone.  It  is  to  ho  la- 
mented that  men  who  boast  of  eourage  in  other  trials 
should  shrink  so  weakly  from  public  diificuhies  and  dan- 
gers, and  should  spend  in  unman])'  reproaches  or  com- 
plaints the  strength  which  they  ought  to  give  to  their 
country's  safety.  But  this  ought  not  to  suiprise  us  in 
the  present  case  ;  for  our  lot  until  of  late  has  been  sin- 
gularly prosperous,  and  great  prosperity  enfeebles  men's 
spirits,  and  prepares  them  to  despond  when  it  shall  have 
passed  away.  The  country,  we  are  told,  is  "ruined." 
What  !  the  country  ruined,  when  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation have  hardly  retrenched  a  luxury  ?  We  are  in- 
deed paying,  and  we  ought  to  pay,  llie  penalty  of  reck- 
less extravagance,  of  wild  and  criminal  specalalion,  of 
general  abandonment  to  the  passion  for  sudden  and 
enormous  gains.  But  how  are  we  ruined  .'  Is  the  kind, 
nourishing  earth  about  to  become  a  cruel  step-mother  ? 
Or  is  the  teeming  soil  of  this  magnificent  country  sinking 
beneath  our  feet  ?  Is  the  ocean  dried  up  ?  Are  our 
cities  and  villages,  our  schools  and  churches,  in  ruins  ? 
Are  tiie  stout  muscles  which  have  conquered  sea  and 
land  palsied  .'  Are  the  earnings  of  past  years  dissi- 
pated, and  the  skill  which  gathered  them  forgotten  >  I 
open  my  eyes  on  this  ruined  country,  and  I  see  around 
me  fields  fresh  with  verdure,  and  behold  on  ail  sides  the 
intelligent  countenance,  the  sinewy  limb,  the  kindly  look, 
the  free  and  manly  bearing,  which  indicate  any  thing 
but  a  fallen  people.     Undoubtedly  we  have  much  cause 
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to  iitimble  ourselves  for  the  vices  which  our  recent 
prosjierity  warmed  into  being,  or  lalher  brought  out 
from  the  depths  of  meo's  souls.  But  in  the  reprobation 
which  tliese  vices  awaken  have  we  no  proof  that  the 
fountain  of  moral  life  in  the  nation's  heart  is  not  ex- 
hausted ?  In  the  progress  of  temperance,  of  education, 
and  of  religious  sensibilllj'  in  our  land  have  we  no  proof 
tha(  there  is  among  us  d.n  impulse  towards  improvement 
which  no  temporary  crime  ar  calamity  can  overpower  ? 
I  shall  be  pointed  undoubtedly  to  our  political  corrup- 
tions, to  the  inefficiency  and  parly  passions  which  dis- 
honor our  present  Congress,  and  to  the  infamy  brought 
on  the  country  by  breach  of  failh  and  gross  dishonesty 
in  oilier  legislatures.  In  sight  of  tliis  an  American  must 
indeed  "blush,  and  bang  his  head."  Stih  it  is  true, 
and  the  truth  should  be  told,  that,  in  consequence  of  tiie 
long  divorce  between  morality  and  politics,  public  men 
do  not  represent  the  character  of  the  people  ;  nor  can 
wo  argue  from  profligacy  in  public  affairs  to  a  general 
want  of  private  virtue.  Besides,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
through  errors,  sins,  and  sufferings  that  the  individual 
makes  progress  ;  and  so  does  a  people.  A  nation  can- 
not learn  to  govern  itself  in  a  day.  New  institutions 
conferring  great  power  on  a  people  open  a  door  to  many 
and  great  abuses,  from  which  nothing  but'the  slow  and 
painful  discipline  of  experience  can  bring  dehverance. 
After  all,  there  is  a  growing  intelligence  in  this  commu- 
nity ;  there  is  much  domestic  virtue  ;  (here  is  a  deep 
working  of  Christianity ;  there  is  going  on  a  struggle 
of  higher  trullis  with  narrow  traditions,  and  of  a  wider 
benevolence  with  social  evils  ;  there  is  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom, a  recognition  of  the  equal  righls  of  men  ;  there  are 
profound    impulses  received  from  our  history,  from  the 
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virtues  ®f  our  fathers,  and  especially  from  our  revolution- 
ary conflict  ;  and  ttiere  is  an  indomitable  energy,  wliicli, 
after  rearing  aa  empire  in  the  wilderness,  is  fresli  for 
new  achievements.  Such  a  people  are  not  mined  be- 
cause Congress  leaves  the  treasury  bankrupt  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  exposes  itself  to  scorn  by  vulgar  man- 
ners and  ruffian  abuse.  In  that  very  body  how  many 
men  may  be  found  of  honor,  integrity,  and  wisdom,  who 
watch  over  their  country  with  sorrow,  but  not  despair, 
and  who  meet  an  answer  to  their  patriotism  in  the  breasts 
of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  ! 

There  is  one  Duly  of  the  Free  States  of  which  I  have 
not  spoken  ;  it  is  ihe  duly  of  Faith  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energies  of  the  country,  in  its  high  destiny,  and 
in  the  good  Providence  which  has  guided  it  through  so 
many  trials  and  perils  to  i[s  present  greatness.  We  in- 
deed suffer  much,  and  deserve  to  suffer  more.  Many 
dark  pages  are  to  be  written  in  our  history,  Bui  gen- 
erous seed  is  still  sown  in  this  nation's  mind.  Noble 
impulses  are  working  here.  We  are  called  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  the  world  of  a  freer,  more  equal,  more  humane, 
more  enlightened  social  existence  than  has  yet  been 
known.  May  God  raise  us  to  a  more  thorough  compre- 
hension of  our  work .'  May  he  give  us  faith  in  the  good 
whicJi  we  are  summoned  to  achieve  !  May  he  strengthen 
us  to  build  up  a  prosperity  not  tainted  by  slavery,  self- 
ishness, or  any  wrong;  but  pure,  innocent,  righteous, 
and  overflowing,  through  a  just  and  generous  intercourse, 
on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ! 
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In  the  first  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  pi'ess  was  fully  enjoyed  in  this 
country.  I  overlooked  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Abo- 
litionists have  been  exposed  for  expressing  their  opinions. 
That  I  should  have  forgotten  this  is  the  more  strange 
because  my  sympathy  with  these  much  injured  persona 
has  been  one  motive  to  me  for  writing  on  slavery.  The 
Free  States,  as  far  as  they  have  violated  the  rights  of  the 
Abolitionists,  have  ceased  to  be  fully  free.  They  have 
acted  as  the  tools  of  slavery,  and  have  warred  against 
freedom  in  its  noblest  form.  ,  No  matter  what  other  lib- 
erties are  conceded,  if  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  be 
denied  us.  We  are  robbed  of  our  most  precious  right, 
of  that  without  which  all  other  rights  aro  unprotected  and 


JYoU  B    page  33b 

Since  the  publication  ot  the  fiiat  edition  of  this  Tract  I 
havo  been  sorry  to  learn  that  this  patagrapli  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  showing  an  msen^iibility  to  the  de- 
praving influences  of  slaverj  My  pui pose  was,  to  be  ju 
lo  the  South  ;  and  I  did  not  dieam  tiiat  in  doing  this 
was  throwing  a  veil  over  the  deformity  of  its  institutions. 
I  feel  deeply,  what  I  have  again.and  again  said,  that 
eery  does  and  must  exerl  nn  exceedingly  dejiraving  ii 
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rcise  of  power  cannot  but  injure 
atain  the  relation  are  the  worse 

ct,  taught  by  all  history  and  ex- 
aving  institutions  much  virtue 
this  the  case,  the  condition  of 

ss  indeed,  fov  everywhere  such 
The  character  is  not  determined 

L  m  holiciam  exerts  many  influences 

ty,  and  yet  how  many  sincere 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

I  Hivi!  beea  encouraged  lo  publish  the  following  Ad- 
dress bj  the  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  with  which  it 
was  roceived.  I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  those  who 
listened  to  it  with  interest,  and  who  have  requested  its 
publication,  accorded  with  me  in  every  opinion  which  it 
contains.  Such  entire  agreement  is  not  to  he  expected 
among  intelligent  men,  who  judge  for  themselves.  But  I 
am  sure  that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  Address  met 
a  hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs,  which  I  wanted 
strength  to  deliver,  are  now  published,  and  for  these  of 
c<5urse  I  am  alone  responsible. 

1  dedicate  this  Address  to  the  Men  and  Women  oi 
Berkshire.  I  have  found  so  much  to  delight  me  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful  and 
prosperous  villages,  and  in  the  rare  intelligence  and  vir- 
tues of  the  friends  whose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed, 
that  I  desire  to  connect  this  little  work  with  this  spot.  I 
cannot  soon  forget  the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generous 
spirits  with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  commune  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Housatonic. 
T-EHOX,  Mass,,  Aug,  9,  1842, 
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ADDRESS. 


This  day  is  the  anniversaiy  of  one  of  the  great  events 
of  modern  limes,  llie  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
British  West-India  Islands.  This  emancipation  began 
August  Jst,  1834,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  August 
Jst,  1838.  The  event,  indeed,  has  excited  litde  atten- 
tion in  our  country,  partly  because  we  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  private  interests  and  local  excitements  to  be 
alive  to  tbe  triumphs  of  humanity  at  a  distance,  partly 
because  a  moral  contagion  has  spread  from  the  South 
through  the  North  and  deadened  our  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed.  But  West-India  emancipation,  though  re- 
ceived here  so  coldly,  is  yet  an  era  in  tbe  annals  of 
philanthropy.  The  greatest  events  do  not  always  draw 
most  attention  at  the  moment.  When  the  Mayflower, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  landed  a  few  pilgrims  on  tbe  ice- 
bound, snow-buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the  occurrence 
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.respects  it  stands  alone  in  human  history.  I  therefore 
invite  to  it  your  serious  attention. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  with  some  apology  for  my 
appearance  in  this  place  ;  for  I  sland  here  unasked,  un- 
invited. I  can  plead  no  earnest  solicitation  from  few  or 
many  for  the  service  I  now  render.  I  corae  to  you 
simply  from  an  impulse  in  my  own  breast ;  and,  in  truth, 
bad  I  been  solicited,  I  probably  should  not  have  con- 
sented to  speak.  Had  I  found  here  a  general  desire  to 
celebrate  this  day,  I  should  have  felt  that  another  speaker 
migiit  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have  held 
my  peace.  But  finding  that  no  other  voice  would  be 
raised,  I  was  impelled  to  lift  up  my  own,  though  toa 
feeble  for  any  great  exertion.  I  trust  you  will  accept 
with  candor  what  I  have  been  obliged  lu  piepare  in 
haste,  and  what  may  have  litde  merit  but  that  of  pure 
intention. 

I  have  said  that  T  speak  only  from  the  impulse  of  my 
own  mind.  I  am  the  organ  of  no  association,  the  rep- 
resentative of  no  feelings  but  my  own.  But  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  speak  from  no  sudden  impulse, 
from  no  passionate  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  but  fiom  de- 
liberate and  long-cherished  conviction.  In  truth,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  slavery  fifty  years  ago,  that  is, 
before  most  of  you  were  born ;  and  the  first  impulse  came 
from  a  venerable  man,  foi'merly  of  great  reputation  in 
this  part  of  our  country  and  in  all  our  churches,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  removed  more  than  a  century 
ago  from  Great  Earrington  to  my  native  town,  and  there 
bore  open  and  strong  testimony  against  the  slave-trade, 
a  principal  branch  of  the  trafEc  of  the  place.  I  am  re- 
minded by  the  spot  where  I  now  stand  of  another  inci- 
dent which  may  show  how  long  I  have  taken  an  mterest 
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returning  to  this  country  I  delivered  a  disc 
Slavery,  giving  the  main  views  which  1  have  since  com- 
municated ;  aod  this  was  done  before  the  cry  of  Aboh- 
lionism  was  heard  among  us.  I  seem,  then,  to  have  a 
peculiar  warrant  for  now  addressing  you.  I  am  giving 
you,  not  the  ebullitions  of  new,  vehement  feelings,  but 
the  results  of  long  and  patient  reflection  ;  not  tlie 
tbouglils  of  others,  but  my  own  independent  judgmenls. 
I  stand  alone  ;  I  speak  in  the  name  of  no  parly.  I 
iiave  no  connexion,  but  that  of  friendship  and  respect, 
with  the  opposers  of  slavery  iu  this  country  or  abroad. 
Do  not  mix  me  p  with  other  men,  good  or  bad  ;  but 
1  ]  whness,  staniling  on  my  own 

g        1        11  p^ess  with  all  plainness  what 

b     !  1 

Old)        f      )  ago,  eight  hundred  ihousand 

i  b  i       from  slavery ;  ant!  lo  com- 

p    h     d    h  fie  deliverance,  a  few  words 

n       fi       h  d     I    h  1  from  which  they  were  res- 

d       ^       m        k  I     ery,  fo  know  emancipation. 

B         aid  I    w  can  I  set  before  you  the 

w      g       d    b  f  this  detestable  institution .' 

I  p  ni     J     f  its   features,  and  will  select 

wl     h  p  dly  impressed  on   my  mind. 

D  ft  m    d  p  d  with  different  evils.    Wera 

I  asked,  what  strikes  me  as  the  greatest  evil  inflicted  by 
this  system,  T  should  say,  it  is  the  outrage  offered  by 
slavery  to  human  nature.  Slavery  does  all  that  lies  in 
human  power  to  unmake  men,  to  rob  them  of  their  hu- 
manity, to  degrade  men  into  brutes  ;  and  this  it  does  by 
declaring  them  to  be  Properly.  Here  is  the  master 
evil.  Declare  a  man  a  chattel,  something  which  you 
iniiy  own   and    may  turn  to   your  use,  as  a  horse   or  a 
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tool ;  Strip  him  of  all  right  over  himselfj  of  al)  right  to 
use  hia  own  powers,  except  what  you  concede  to  him 
as  a  favor  and  deem  consistent  with  your  own  profit  ; 
and  you  cease  lo  look  on  him  as  a.  Man.  You  may  call 
him  such  ;  but  he  is  not  to  you  a  bi'other,  a  fellow-being, 
a  pariaker  of  your  nature,  and  your  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God,  You  view  him,  you  treat  him,  you  speak  to 
him,  as  infinitely  beneath  you,  as  belonging  to  anotlier 
race.  You  have  a  tone  and  a  look  towards  him  which 
you  never  use  towards  a  Man.  Your  relation  to  him 
demands  that  you  treat  him  as  an  inferior  creature.  You 
cannot,  if  you  would,  treat  him  as  a  Man.  That  he 
may  answer  your  end,  that  he  may  consent  to  be  a 
slave,  his  spirit  must  be  broken,  his  courage  crushed; 
he  must  fear  you.  A  feeling  of  his  deep  inferiority 
must  be  burnt  into  his  soul.  The  idea  of  his  rights 
must  be  quenched  in  him  by  the  blood  of  his  lashed  and 
lacerated  body.  Here  is  the  damning  evil  of  slavery, 
,  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  1 
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approached,  unworthy  of  the  deference  due  to  men  ;  and 
this  infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the  slave-  A  slave  !  that 
name  severs  ail  his  lies  except  with  beings  as  degraded 
as  himself.  He  has  do  country,  no  pride  or  love  of  na- 
tion, DO  sympathy  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth,  no  joy  in  ifs  triumphs,  no  gener- 
ous sorrow  for  its  humiliation,  no  feeling  of  that  strong 
unity  with  those  around  him  which  common  laws,  a 
common  government,  and  a  common  history  create. 
He  is  not  allowed  (o  go  forth,  as  other  men  are,  and  to 
connect  himself  with  strangers,  to  form  new  alliances 
by  means  of  trade,  business,  conversation.  Society  is 
everywhere  barred  against  him.  An  iron  wall  forbids 
his  access  to  his  race.  The  miscellaneous  intercourse 
of  man  with  man,  which  strengthens  the  feeling  of  our 
common   humaiiily,   and    perhaps   does  more   than   all 
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things   to   enlarge    the        elle  le    el   1    n       lie 

world  IS  nothing  to  hi        1  e  does  no    hea       ft       Tl  b 
plantation    is   his  worl  1       To  1  n     le        vE  se     s  na 
rowed  down    almost  tvlollj    o    lei         lee  le   sleej 
and  the  fields  where  1  e       ea     fo     ano  I  e    s  ga  n       Be 
I'ond  these  he  must  no    s  ep        ho      leave     a  d  even   f 
fiUovved  to  wander,  wl  o  1       a  re  pec  ful   look  or  vo  d 
for  the  slave  ?     In  tl  a      a    e  1  e  ca     e    w    h  h  n  an  a 
mosphei'e  of  repulsion      Idvsnenfotilma     f 
he  were    a   leper.  ,  Ho    e  e     ^iel  bj    Cod     however 
thirsting  for  some  highe     use  of  1      po  ve  s    le  nust 
hope  for  no  friend  bejotid    le    ^nora        1  alf  b    tal  zed 
casle  with   whii-h  bondage  has     n  ed   1  To    1 

there  is  no  race,  as  1  e  e  s  no  coun  y  In  t  u  1  so 
fallen  is  he  beneath  sympathj  that  multitudes  will  smde 
at  hearing  him  compa'^sionated  foi  being  bereft  of  these 
ties.  Still,  he  suffers  great  ivrong  Just  in  proportion 
as  you  sever  a  man  from  his  coualiy  and  race  he  ceases 
to  be  a  man.  The  ludpst  saiage,  who  has  a  tribe  with 
which  he  sympathizes,  and  for  which  he  is  ready  to  die, 
f  lib        the  slave.     How  much  more  exall- 

d        h     [  feeman  in  a  civilized  land,  who  feels 

1  1  wide   community ;  who   lives   under 

q    1 1  1    h  the  greatest  bow  ;  whose  social  ties 

h     g        dig    with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  whose 
d     il  h  open  to  the  quickening,  stirring  in- 

fl  f    I  ous  world  !     Poor  slave  !  humani- 

1      (ban  !  to  whom  no  door  is  open,  but 
I  f    i      n  k  d    hut    of  thy  degraded    cast& !     Art 

1  1     d  a   n       ''     Dost  thou   belong  to  the  human 

b  I  1  d  Wl  at  is  thy  whole  life  but  continued  in- 
sult .''  Thou  meelest  no  look  which  docs  not  express 
thy  hopeless  exclusion  from  human  sympathies.      Thou 
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mayesl,  iuiJeet!,  be  pitied  in  sickness  and  pain;  and  so  is 
the  animal,  Tiio  deference  due  to  a  man,  and  wliich 
keeps  aiive  a  man's  spirit,  is  unknown  lo  tliee.  The 
intercourse  which  makes  the  humblest  individual  in  oili- 
er spheres  partaker  more  or  less  in  the  improvements  of 
his  race,  thou  must  never  hope  for.  May  I  not  say, 
then,  that  nothing  extinguislios  humanity  Jike  slavery  ? 

In  reply  to  ihese  and  other  representations  of  the 
wrongs  and  evils  of  fliis  instimtion,  we  are  told  diat 
slaves  are  .well  fed,  well  cloihed,  at  Jeast  better  than  the 
peasantry  n:;d  operatives  in  many  other  ecunlries  ;  and 
this  is  gravely  adduced  cs  a  vmdication  of  slavery.  A 
man  capable  of  offering  it  ought,  if  any  one  ought,  to 
be  reduced  to  bondage.  A  ir.an  who  thinks  food  and 
raiment  a  compensation  for  iiberfy,  who  would  counsel 
men  lo  sell  themselves,  to  become  property,  to  give  up 
all  rights  and  power  over  themselves,  for  a  daily  mess 
of  pottage,  however  savory,  is  a  slave  in  heart.  He 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  atid  would  be  less  wronged 
than  other  men,  if  a  slave's  collar  were  welded  round 
his  neck. 

The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are  told,  and  so 
are  tlie  domestic  animals.  A  nobleman's  horse  in  Eng- 
land is  belter  lodged  and  more  pampered  than  the  oper- 
alives  in  Manchester.  The  grain  which  the  horse  con- 
sumes might  support  a  starving  family.  IIow  sleek  and 
shining  his  coat  !  How  gay  and  rich  his  caparison  !' 
But  why  is  he  thus  curried,  and  pampered,  and  bedeck- 
ed .'  To  be  bitted  and  curbed ;  and  then  lo  be  mount- 
ed by  his  master,  who  arms  himself  with  whip  and  spur 
to  put  the  animal  to  his  speed  ;  and  if  any  accident  mar 
his  strength  or  swiftness,  he  is  sold  from  his  luxuriant 
stall  to  be  flayed,  overworked,  and  hastened  out  of  life^ 
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slave  ?  "What  reply  would  the  heart  of  aa  Old-England 
or  New-England  laborer  make  to  such  a  proposal  ?  And 
yet,  if  there  be  any  soundness  in  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  slave's  comforts,  ha  ought  to  accept  it  thank- 
fully and  greedily. 

Sitch  arguments  for  slavery  are  insults.  The  man 
capable  of  using  tliera  ought  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in 
spirit,  hard  of  heart,  and  wanting  all  true  sympathy  vvilh 
iiis  race.  I  might  reply,  if  I  thought  fit,  to  tliis  ac- 
count of  the  slave's  blessings,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that  his  comforts 
make  no  approach  lo  those  of  the  nobleman's  horse, 
and  llmt  a  laborer  of  New-England  would  prefer  the 
fare  of  many  an  almshouse  at  home.  But  I  cannot 
stoop  to  such  reasoning.  Be  the  comforts  of  the  slave 
what  they  may,  ihey  are  no  compensation  for  the  degra- 
dation, insolence,  indignities,  ignorance,  servJUty,  scars, 
and  violations  of  domestic  rights  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me  the  grand  evil  of 
slavery, — the  outrage  it  ofl'ers  to  human  nature.  It 
would  he  easy  to  enlarge  on  other  fatal  tendencies  and 
effects  of  this  institution.  But  I  forbear,  not  only  for 
want  of  time,  but  because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute 
exposition  of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to  make  it  odious. 
I  cannot  endure  to  go  through  a  labored  proof  of  its 
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ioiqiiitous  and  injurious  nature.  No  inan  wants  such 
pfoof.  He  carries  tbe  evidence  in  liis  own  lieart.  I  need 
nothing  but  the  most  general  view  of  slavery,  to  move 
my  indignation  towards  it.  I  am  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  throw  out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  details 
of  vvrong  and  suffering,  and  to  see  iti  it  simply  an  institu- 
tion which  (deprives  men  of  freedom  ;  and  ivhen  I  thus 
view  it,  I  am  taught  immediately,  by  an  unerring  instinct, 
ihat  slavery  is  an  intolerable  wrong.  Nature  cries  aloud 
for  freedom  as  our  proper  good,  our  birthright  and  our 
end,  and  resents  nothing  so  much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  placed  at  first  in  subjection  to  others'  wills, 
and  spend  childhood  and  youth  under  restraint.  But  we 
are  governed  at  first  that  we  may  learn  to  govern  our- 
sel  e  e  be  '  "  h  lead'  ^  s  '  f,s  ha  e  j  le  rn  o 
^o  al  ne      The  1  sc  pi  ne  of    1  e  pa  en    s  de        ed  o    an 

1  h  s  cl  Id  en  to  ac  fo     i  e  usel        and  f  on  a  p  nc 
pi    of  du  J    n   le     o       be  Tie    i  11        ot  s  b 

]ec  1  0  1  s  fa  h  o  be  a  lav  1  o  (,  ow  uj  o  he 
ene  e;)      espons  hi  elao       adalojofana 

F  eedo  cou  age  n  o  al  fo  e  effic  ency  depen 
le  e  I  e  la  ^e  gene  o  s  ac  o  of  I  e  so  !  1  ese  a  e 
1     hi    s  Oq  o  e  f o     s    he  g  a  d  e  ds   o  wl  ch  1  e 

e  s  oi  ed  ca  on    of  famly    of  sclool    an]  college 

a  e  1  ec  d  Na  u  e  kno  s  no  s  ch  1  g  as  a  pe  pe  ual 
yoke.  Nature  bends  no  head  to  the  dust,  to  look  foi 
ever  downward.  Nature  makes  no  man  a  chattel.  Na- 
ture has  implanted  in  all  souls  the  thirst,  the  passion  for 
liberty.  Nature  stirs  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  prompts 
it  to  throw  out  its  little  limbs  in  restlessness  and  joy,  and 
to  struggle  against  restraint.  Nature  impels  the  youth  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  put  forth  all  his  powers,  to  look  with 
impatience  on  prescribed  bounds,  to  climb  the  sleep,  to 
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dive  into  the  ocean,  to  court  daager,  to  spread  himself 
dirougli  tlie  new  world  which  he  was  born  to  inherit, 
Nature's  life,  nature's  impulse,  nature's  joy  is  Freedom. 
A  greater  violence  to  nature  cannot  be  conceived  than 
to  rob  man  of  liberty. 

What  is  the  end  and  essence  of  life  ?  It  is,  to  ex- 
pand all  our  faculties  and  affections.  It  is,  to  grow,  lo 
gain  by  exercise  new  energy,  new  intellect,  new  love. 
It  is,  to  hope,  to  strive,  to  bring  out  what  is  within  us, 
to  pe%s  towjids  what  is  above  us.  Id  other  words,  it 
1^,  to  bo  Fiee  bhvery  is  thus  at  war  with  the  true 
life  of  human  natuie.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  power  in 
the  soul  which  the  loss  of  freedom  cannot  always  subdue. 
Theie  Ini  e  been  men  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage  who 
have  'Still  thoight  and  felt  nobly,  looked  up  to  God  with 
trust,  and  learned  by  e\pciience  that  even  bondage,  like 
all  othei  evils,  inaj  be  made  the  occision  of  high  virtue. 
But  these  are  exceptions  In  the  main,  our  nature  is 
too  weik  to  grow  iindei  the  weight  of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  supieme  impojiance  of  Freedom,  I 
would  offer  a  lemark  which  may  sound  like  a  parados, 
but  K  ill  bf  found  to  be  true  It  is  this,  that  even  Des- 
potism IS  endurable  only  because  it  bestows  a  degree  of 
freedom  Despotism,  bid  as  it  is,  supplants  a  greater 
evil,  and  that  is  inarchj  ,  and  anarchy  is  worse,  chiefly 
because  it  is  moie  enslaving.  In  anarchy  all  restraint  is 
plucked  from  the  strong,  who  make  a  prey  of  the  weak ; 
subduing  thein  by  terror,  seizing  on  their  properly,  and 
treading  every  right  under  foot.  When  the  laws  are 
prostrated,  arbitrary,  passionate,  lawless  will,  the  will 
of  the  strongest,  exasperated  by  opposition,  must  pre- 
vail ;  at'd  under  ibis  the  rights  of  person  as  well  as  prop- 
erty are  cast  down,  and  a  palsying  fear  imposes  on  meo's 
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spirits  a  Iieavier  chain  than  was  ever  forged  by  an  organ- 
hcd  despotism.  In  tlie  whole  history  of  tyranny  in 
France,  liberty  was  never  so  crusiied  as  in  the  Reigii  of 
Terror  in  ihe  RevoUitioii  when  mobs  and  lawless  com- 
i  [   d  1     p  w        f  he      te.     A  despot,  to 

bafm  blhde         fo  der,  and  tliis  im- 

]  ]      !  b  oal     a  d  d        slration  of  justice, 

\    n  d       adlln  hhan  interest  in  pro- 

g,     d      }       1  p    pe  y  e  degree,  in  order 

1      1  y  1  f    n    1      people's  earnings 

d        I  of  n  e       riu     despotism  is  an 

ad  d     1  b     J  d    a    1       its  strength  very 

much  lies ;  for  the  people  have  a  secret  consciousness 
that  their  I'ights  suffer  less  under  one  than  under  many 
tyrants,  under  an  organized  absolutism  than  under  wild, 
lawless,  passionate  force  ;  and  on  this  conviction,  as 
truly  as  on  armies,' rests  the  despot's  throne.  Thus 
freedom  and  rights  are  ever  cherished  goods  of  human 
nature.  Man  keeps  them  in  sight  even  when  most 
crushed  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  civilization  and  intel- 
ligence advance  he  secures  them  more  and  more.  This 
IS  infallibly  true  notwithstanding  opposite  appearances- 
Tlie  old  forms  of  despotism  may,  indeed,  continue  in  a 
progressive  civilization,  but  their  force  declines  ;  and 
public  opinion,  the  will  of  the  community,  silently  estab- 
lishes a  sway  over  what  se'jms  and  is  denominated  abso- 
hite  power.  We  have  a  strildng  example  of  this  truth 
in  Prussia,  where  the  king  seems  unchecked,  hut  where 
!i  code  of  wise  and  equal  laws  insures  to  every  man  his 
riglils  to  a  degree  experienced  in  few  other  countries, 
and  where  the  administration  of  justice  cannot  safely  be 
obstructed  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Thus  freedom, 
man's  dearest  birthright,  is  the  good  towards  vvhich  civil 
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inslitulions  tend.  It  is  at  once  the  sign  and  the  means, 
the  cause  and  tlie  effect  of  liuman  progress.  It  exists  in 
a  measure  under  tyrannical  governments,  and  gives  them 
their  strength.  Nowhere  is  it  wholly  broken  down  but 
under  domestic  slavery.  Under  this,  man  is  made 
Properly.  Here  lies  the  damning  taint,  the  accursed, 
bligliling  power,  the  infinite  evil  of  bondage. 

On  this  day,  four  years  ago,  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  were  set  free  from  the  terrible  evil  of 
which  I  have  given  a  faint  sketch.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  biethien,  who  had  lived  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  were  visited  with  the  light  of  liberty. 
Instead  of  the  tones  of  absolute,  debasing  command,  a 
new  voice  broke  01  their  ears,  calling  them  to  come 
forth  to  he  free.  They  were  undonblcdly  too  rude,  too 
ignorant,  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  blessing 
conferred  on  tliem  this  day.     Freedom  to  them  undoubt- 
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conceive  how  tiiey  leaped  wiih  a  new  animaiion,  exult- 
ing to  put  forth  powers  which  were  from  that  day  to  he 
"  their  own  "  ?  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they  looked 
round  ihein  on  the  fields  and  Iiills,  and  said  to  theoi- 
seli'es,  "We  can  go  now  where  we  will"?  aad  hoiv 
they  continued  to  live  in  their  huts  with  new  content, 
because  they  could  leave  them  if  they  would  ?  Can  you 
not  conceive  how  dim  ideas  of  a  better  lot  dawned  on 
their  long-dormant  minds ;  hBw  the  future,  once  a  blank, 
began  to  brighten  hefore  them  ;  how  hope  began  ta 
spread  her  unused  pinions ;  how  the  faculties  and  feel- 
ings of  men  came  to  a  new  birth  wilhin  them  ?  The 
father  and  mother  took  their  child  to  their  arras  and  said, 
"Nobody  can  seil  you  from  us  now,"  Was  not  that 
enough  to  give  them  a  new  life  ?  The  husband  and  wife 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  an  inviolable  sanctity  in 
marriage  ;  and  a  glimpse,  however  faint,  of  a  moral, 
spintual  bond  began  to  take  place  of  the  loose  sensual 
tie  which  had  held  them  together.  Still  more,  and  what 
deserves  special  note,  the  colored  man  raised  his  eyes 
on  this  day  to  the  white  man,  and  saw  the  infinite  chasm 
between  himself  and  tlie  white  race  growing  narrower ; 
saw  and  felt  th     1  M         that  he,  loo,  had 

rights ;  that  he  b  1    g  d        he  on  Father,  not  to 

a  frail,  selfish  b  d       God,   he  was   his 

own  master.      A      d    f    1  f  d  g     y,  in  strange  con- 

trast with  the  abj  n  of  h  1  gave  new  courage 
to  that  look,  ga  fin  n  a  lier  tread.  This, 
had  I  been  the  Id  I  ed  me  especially. 

The  tumult  of  j  yf  1 1    1   g  1  f  rth  in  the  broken 

language  which  1  J  1  d  gl  I  I  ould  have  sympa- 
thized with.  Bu  1  I  f  1  1  'ising  into  a  man, 
looking  on  the  wh  e  1  dy  eye,  with  the 
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secret  consciousness  of  a  common  nature,  and  beginning 
to  comprehend  hi3  heaven-descended,  inalienable  rights, 
would  have  been  the  crowning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  tliat  the  slaves,  on  the  first 
of  August,  receiving  the  vast,  incomprehensible  gift  of 
freedom,  would  have  rushed  into  excess.  Ic  would 
not  have  surprised  me,  had  I  heard  of  intemperance, 
lurauh,  violence.  Liheriy,  that  mighty  boon,  for  which 
nations  have  shed  rivers  of  their  best  blood,  for  which 
tTiey  have  toiled  and  suiTored  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages, 
was  given  to  these  poor,  ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and 
give:;  to  them  after  lives  of  cruel  bondage.  Immeasura- 
bly more  cruel  than  any  poliiica!  oppression.  Would  It 
have  been  wonderful,  if  they  had  been  intosicaicd  by  the 
sudden,  vast  transiiion  f  if  they  had  put  to  shame  the 
authors  of  their  freedom  by  an  immediate  abii.'se  of  it  .■' 
Happily,  the  poor  negroes  had  enjoyed  one  privilege  in 
their  bondage.  They  had  learned  something  of  Chris* 
lianily  ;  very  iittle  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach  them  that 
hberty  was  the  gift  of  God.  That  mighty  j'ower,  re- 
ligion, had  begun  a  work  within  them.  The  African 
nature  seems  singularly  susceptible  of  this  principle. 
Benevolent  missionaries,  whom  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of 
England  had  sent  into  the  colonies,  had  for  some  lime 
been  working  on  the  degraded  minds  of  the  bondmen, 
and  not  wholly  in  vain.  The  slaves,  whilst  denied  the 
rank  of  men  by  their  raco,  had  caught  the  idea  of  their 
relation  to  the  infinite  "Father.  That  great  doctrine  of 
the  Universal,  Irapariial  Love  of  God,  embracing  [he 
most  obscure,  dishonored,  oppressed,  had  dawned  on 
them.  Their  new  freedom  thus  became  associated  with 
religion,  the  mightiest  principle  on  earth,  and  by  this  it 
was  not  merely  saved  from  excess,  but  made  the  spring 
of  immediate  elevation. 
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Littlfc  did  I  imagine  that  the  emancipation  of  tbo 
slaves  was  to  be  invested  wiih  holiness  and  moral  sub- 
iimity.  Little  did  I  eKjjeci  iliai  my  heart  was  lo  be 
touched  by  it  as  by  few  events  in  history.  But  the 
emotions  with  which  t  first  read  the  narrative  of  the  great 
gift  of  liberty  in  Antigua  are  stili  fresh  in  my  mind.  Lei 
me  read  to  yon  the  story  ;  none,  I  tliinlt,  can  hear  it 
unmoved.  It  is  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  men,  who 
visited  the  West  Indies  to  observe  the  effects  of  eman- 

' '  To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  great  crisis  passed,  we  here  give  the  substance 
of  several  accounts  which  were  related  to  us  in  different 
parts  of  (he  island  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 

"  The  Wesleyans  kept  '  walch-nigbt '  in  ail  their  chap- 
els on  the  night  of  the  SIst  July.  One  of  the  Westeyan 
missionaries  gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at 
the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious  house  was  hlled 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  Ail  was  animation  and 
eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  awelledthe  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and  aa  they  united  in  prayer,  the 
voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal  acclama- 
tion of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory  to  God,  who  had  come  down  for  their  deliver- 
ance. In  such  exercises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
hour  .of  twelve  approached.  The  missionary  then  pro- 
posed, that,  when  the  clock  on  the  cathedral  should  begin 
to  strike,  the  whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  first  note,  the  im- 
mense assembly  fell  prostrate  on  their  knees.  Ail  was 
silence,  save  the  quivering,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  strug- 
gling spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  clock  fell  upon  the 
multitude  ;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  oyer  the  pros- 
trate throng,  in  tones  of  angels'  voices,  thrilling  among 
the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart-strings.  Scarce  had 
the  clock  sounded  its  last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed 
vividly  around,  and  a  loud  pea!  of  thunder  roared  along 
the  sky,  —  God's  pillar  of  fire,  and  trump  of  jubilee  !  A 
moment  of  profoundest  silence  passed,  —  then  came  the 
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burst,  — ihcy  broke  forth  in  prayer;  they  shouted,  thej 
sung,  'Glory!'  'Alleluia!'  they  clapped  Iheir  hands, 
leaped  up,  feil  down,  clasped  eacfi  other  in  their  free 
arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward 
their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  high  above  the  whole  there 
was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  aad  ation  swelled  up  ;  it 
was  the  uUeringa,  in  broken  Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to 
God. 

"After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
congregation  became  calm,  the  religious  esercises  were 
resuineiJ,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  in 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  addresses 
from  the  missionaries,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  free- 
dom just  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people  to  be  in- 
dustrious, steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  show  them- 
selves in  all  things  worthy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

"The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday,  and  a  release 
was  proclaimed  from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday. 
The  day  was  chiefly  spent,  by  the  great  mass  of  negroes, 
in  the  churches  and  chapels.  Thither  they  flocked  in 
clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clergy  and 
missionaries  throughout  the  island  were  actively  engaged, 
seizing  the  opportunity  in  order  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new  situa- 
tion, ^nd,  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that 
higher  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  free. 
In  every  quarter  we  were  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a 
Sabbath.  Work  had  ceased  ;  the  hum.  of  business  was 
still;  and  noise  and  tumult  were  unheard  in  the  streets. 
Tranquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath 
indeed  !  when  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was  freed  from  the  mas- 
ter !  The  planters  informed  us  that  they  went  to  the 
chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled,  greeted 
them,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  exchanged  most  hearty 
good  wishes."* 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  religion  on  the  rudest  minds. 
Such  the  deep  fountain  of  feeling  in  the  Afi'icon   soul. 

*  Seu  "  Emmcipatioii  in  tliR  Weet  Indiea,"  by  Thome  and  Kimliall. 
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sympathy,  the  love  of  iibeity,  found  but  tew  voices  heie. 

Nearly  a  mOiion  of  men,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 

land,  passed  from  the  most  degrading  bondage  into  the 

ranks   of  freedom   with  hardly   a  welcome  from   these 

sliores. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  litat  we  aic  boimd  to  wait  for 
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not  be  broken  up  williout  deranging  in  a  measure  the  old 
sociiil  order.  Must,  therefoie,  slavery  be  perpetual? 
Has  the  Creator  laid  on  any  portion  of  his  children  the 
necessity  of  everlasting  bondage  ?  Must  wrong  know 
no  end  ?  Has  oppression  a  charter  from  God,  which 
is  never  io  grow  old  ?  What  a  libel  on  God,  as  well 
as  oil  man,  is  the  supposition,  that  society  cannot  sub- 
sist without  perpetuating  fhe  degradation  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  tbe  race  !  Is  this  indeed  the  law  of  the  creation, 
thai  multitudes  naust  be  oppressed  ?  that  states  can  sub- 
sist and  prosper  only  through  crime  ?  Then  there  is  no 
God.  Then  an  Evil  Spirit  reigns  over  the  universe. 
It  is  an  impious  error,  to  believe  that  injusiice  is  a  ne- 
cessitv  under  tbe  government  of  the  Most  High.     It  is 
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disloyaSty  to  principle,  treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that 
a  righleoiis,  generous  work,  conceived  in  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  carried  on  with  dehberate  forethought,  can  issue  in 
mi&eiy,  in  luin  To  this,  want  of  faith  in  rectitude  society 
ones  jfs  woes  owes  (he  hcensed  hands  and  ciimea  of 
statesmen,  the  hcensed  fnuds  of  tiade,  the  coiiUnuao(,e 
ot  tlaverj  Once  let  men  put  faith  m  lectitude,  let 
them  feel  tint  jtislice  is  strength,  thit  disinlerestedneb& 
IS  a  sun  and  <t  shield,  that  selfishness  and  ciime  are 
weak  and  misei  ible,  and  the  face  of  the  eaith  would  be 
changed,  the  gioati^  of  ages  would  cease  We  ought 
to  shout  for  ]o\ ,  not  shiink  hke  cowards,  iihcu  justice 
and  humanitj  tnumph  over  eslabhshed  wiongs 

The  emdiicipation  of  the  Bntieh  IsKnds  ought,  then, 
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day  the  lessons  of.  years,  and  to  furnish  al]  at  once 
iheiiies  for  eloc[uent  descnpuon  ?  Were  jou  to  visit 
those  islands,  you  would  find  a  slovenly  agricukure, 
much  ignorance,  anil  oiore  sloth  than  you  see  at  home  ; 
and  yet  emaneipalion  works  well,  far  better  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  To  rae  it  could  hardly  have 
worked  otherwise  than  well.  It  banished  slavery,  that 
wrong  and  curse  not  to  be  borne.  It  gave  freedom, 
the  dear  birthright  of  humanity  ;  and  had  il  done  noth- 
ing more,  I  should  have  found  in  it  cause  for  joy. 
Freedom,  simple  freedom,  is  "  in  my  estimation  just, 
far  prized  above  all  price."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  if  the 
emancipated  are  better  fed  and  clothed  than  formerly. 
They  are  Free  ;  and  that  one  word  contains  a  world  of 
good,  unknown  to  the  most  pampered  slave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  more  than  naked  lib- 
erty. The  emancipated  are  making  progress  in  intelli- 
gence, comforts,  purity  ;  and  progress  is  the  great  good 
of  !ife.  No  matter  where  men  are  at  any  given  moment ; 
the  great  question  about  them  is.  Are  they  going  for- 
ward ?  do  they  improve  ?  Slavery  was  immovable, 
hopeless  degradation.  It  is  the  glory  of  liberty  to  favor 
progress,  and  this  great  blessing  emancipation  has  be- 
stowed. We  were  told,  indeed,  that  emancipation  was 
to  turn  the  green  islands  of  the  West  Indies  into  deserts  ; 
but  they  still  rise  from  the  tropica!  sea  as  blooming  and 
verdant  as  before.  We  were  told  that  the  slaves,  if 
set  free,  would  break  out  in  universal  massacre  ;  but 
since  that  event  not  a  report  has  reached  us'  of  murder 
perpetrated  by  a  colored  man  on  the  white  population. 
We  were  told  that  crimes  would  multiply  ;  but  they 
are  diminished  in  every  emancipated  island,  and  very 
greatly  in  most.     We  were  told   that   the   freed  slava 
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would  abandon  himself  to  idleness  ;  and  tliis  I  did  an- 
iJcipate,  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  tlie  first  result. 
Men  on  whom  industry  had  been  forced  by  the  lasli,  and 
who  had  been  taught  to  regard  Eloih  as  tbeir  master's 
chief  good,  were  strongly  tempted  to  surrender  the  first 
days  of  freedom  to  indolent  indulgence.  But  in  this 
respect  the  evil  has  been  so  small  as  to  fill  a  reflectiog 
man  with  admiration.  In  tiinth,  no  race  but  the  African 
could  have  made  the  great  transition  with  so  little  barm 
to  themselves  and  others.  In  general,  they  resumed 
their  work  after  a  short  burst  of  joy.  The  desire  of 
property,  of  bettering  their  lot,  at  once  sprang  up  wJlhin 
them  in  sufficient  strength  to  counterbalance  the  love  of 
ease.  Some  of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  tlie 
soil.  New  villages  have  grown  up  under  their  hands  ; 
their  huCs  are  more  comfortable  ;  their  dress  more  de- 
cent, sometimes  too  expensive.  When  I  tell  you  tJiat 
the  price  of  real  estate  in  these  islands  has  risen,  and 
that  the  imports  from  the  mother  country,  especially 
those  for  the  laborer's  nse,  have  increased,  you  will 
judge  whether  the  liberated  slaves  are  living  as  drones. 
Undoubtedly  the  planter  has  sometimes  wanted  work- 
men, and  the  staple  product  of  the  islands,  sugar,  has 
decreased.  But  this  can  be  explained  without  much 
reproach  to  the  emancipated-  The  laborer,  who  in 
slavery  was  over-tasked  in  the  cane-field  and  sugar-miiJ, 
is  anxious  to  buy  or  hire  land  sufficient  for  his  support, 
and  to  work  for  himself,  instead  of  hiring  himself  to 
another.  A  planter  from  British  Guiana  informed  ine, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  company  of  colored  men  had 
paid  down  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a  tract  of  laud 
in  the  most  valiiabie  part  of  that  colony.  It  is  not 
sloth,  so  much  as  a  spirit  of  manly  independence,  whir  h 
34" 
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lias  withdrawn  the  laborer  from  the  plantation  ;  and  tliis 
evil,  if  so  it  nmsl  be  called,  has  been  increased  by  his 
UDwiilingness  lo  subject  his  wife  and  daughter  to  tiie 
toils  of  the  field  which  they  u&ed  to  bear  in  the  days 
of  Slaveiy.  Undoubtedly  the  colored  population  migjit 
do  more,  bul  liiey  do  enough  to  earn  a  bettor  lot  than 
they  ever  enjoyed,  and  ihe  work  of  improvement  goes 
on  among  them. 

I  pass  to  a  slill  brighter  view.  The  spirit  of  educa- 
tion has  sprung  up  among  the  people  to  an  extent 
worthy  of  admiration.  We  def.pise  them  ;  and  yet 
there  ia  reason  to  believe  Ihat  a  more  general  desire 
to  educate  their  childien  is  to  be  found  among  them 
than  exists  among  laige  portions  of  the  white  population 
in  the  Slave  States  of  the  South.  They  Jiave  learned 
that  their  ignorance  11  the  great  barrier  between  tliem 
and  the  while  men,  and  this  they  are  in  earnest  to  pros- 
trate. It  has  been  stated,  that,  in  one  island,  not  a 
child  above  ten  j^ears  of  age  was  unable  lo  lead.  Hu- 
man historv  prob'ibiy  furnishes  no  parallel  of  an  equal 
progres    m  a  half  c»  ihzed  community 

To  ths  mist  bp  added  then  interest  m  rehgious  m- 
stitution  Then  e^jenditures  foi  the  'iuppoit  of  these 
are  such  as  should  put  to  shame  the  backwaidness 
of  multitides  m  countiies  calling  themsel  es  civilized 
They  lo  noie  than  we  m  pioportion  to  then  means 
Some  of  them  bdve  eien  subscribed  find°  for  the  dif 
fusion  of  the  gospel  m  4fricn,  an  instance  of  then  zeal 
raihei  than  the  r  wisdom  for  they  undoubledlj  need  all 
they  can  pire  for  Iheir  own  instruction  Cheir  coi 
r°ptions  of  leligion  aie  of  coui^e,  mrrow  and  iide  but 
their  heaits  have  been  touched  by  its  simpler  liuds 
nod  love  is  the  key  to  higher  knowledge      To  this  let 
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me  add,  lliat  marriage  is  acquiring  sanctity  in  tlieir  eyes, 
that  domestic  life  h  putting  on  a  new  refinement,  and 
you  will  see  thai  this  people  have  all  the  elements  of 
social  progress.  Properl)  ,  marriage,  and  I'eligion  have 
been  called  the  pillars  of  society,- and  of  these  the  lib- 
erated slave  has  learned  the  value. 

The  result  of  all  these  larious  iiiiproveraeiits  is  what 
every  wise  friend  of  humanitj  must  lejoice  in.  Their 
social  po'^iiion  is  clnng^d  Tlie^  have  taken  rank 
among  men.  Thpy  are  no  longei  degraded  hy  being 
looked  on  as  degraded  1  he)  no  longer  live  under  that 
withering  curse,  tbe  contempt  of  their  fellow -beings. 
The  tone  in  which  fhey  are  spoken  to  no  longer  ex-, 
presses  their  infinite  and  hopeless  depression.  They 
are  treated  as  men  ;  some  of  them  engage  in  lucrative, 
pursuits  ;  all  the  paths  of  honor  as  we]]  as  of  gain  are 
ojien  to  them  ;  they  are  found  in  the  legislatures  ;  they 
fill  civil  offices  ;  they  have  military  appointments  ;  and 
in  alt  these  conditions  acquit  themselves  honorably. 
Their  humanity  is  recognized  ;  and  without  this  recogni- 
tion men  pine  and  had  belter  be  left  to  perish. 

I  hate  no  thought  of  painting  these  islands  as  Edens. 
That  great  ignorance  prevails  among,  the  emancipated 
people,  that  they  want  our  energy,  that  the  degradation 
of  slavery  has  not  vanished  all  at  once  with  the  nai 
this  r  need  not  tell  you.  No  miracle  has  been  wroi 
on  them.  But  their  present  lot,  compared  with  slavt 
is  an  immense  good  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  as  yel 
we  have  seen  corapaiatively  nothing  of  the  blessed 
fluences  of  freedom,  we  ought  to  thank  God  with  some- 
thing of  their  own  fervor  for  the  vast  deliverance  which 
he  hath  vouchsafed  them. 
I*    We  commemorate  with  transport  the  rtsdcmptlon  of  a 
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nation  from  political  bondage  ;  but  this  is  a  light  burden 
compared  witii  personal  slavery.  The  oppression  wiiich 
these  United  States  threw  off  by  our  revolutionary 
struggle  was  tlie  perfection  of  freedom,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  galling,  crushing,  intolerable  yoke  which 
bowed  the  African  to  the  dust.  Thank  God,  it  is  brok- 
en !  Thank  God,  our  most  injured  brethren  have  risen 
to  the  rank  of  men  !  Thank  God,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  have  been  made  free  ! 

These  are  the  natural  topics  suggested  by  this  day  ; 
but  there  are  still  higher  views,  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention.  There  are  other  grounds  on  which  this  first 
of  August  should  be  hailed  with  gi'atitude  by  the  Chris- 
tian. If  I  saw  in  the  Emancipation  which  we  celebrate 
only  the  redemption  of  eight  hundred  thotisand  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  greatest  wrong  on  earth,  I  should,  in- 
deed, rejoice  ;  but  I  know  not  thai:  I  should  commemo- 
rate it  by  public  solemnities.  This  particular  result 
moves  ms  less  than  other  views,  which,  though  less  ob- 
vious, are  far  more  significant  and  full  of  promise. 

When  I  look  at  West-Indian  emancipation,  what 
.strikes  me  most  forcibly  and  most  joyfully  is,  the  spirit 
in  which  it  had  its  origin.  What  broke  the  slaves' 
chain  .'  Did  a  foreign  invader  summon  them  to  his 
standard,  and  reward  them  with  freedom  for  their  help 
in  conquering  their  masters  .'  Or  did  they  owe  liberty 
to  (heir  own  exasperated  valor ;  to  courage  maddened 
by  despair ;  to  massacre  and  unsparing  revenge  ?  Or 
did  calculations  of  the  superior  profit  of  free  labor  per- 
suade the  owner  to  emancipation,  as  a,  means  of  supe- 
rior gain  ?  No  !  West-Indian  emancipation  was  tlie 
fruit  of  Christian  principle  acting  on  the  mind  and  hearht 
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of  a  great  people.  The  liberator  of  those  slaves  was 
Jesus  Chrisl.  That  voice  which  rebuked  disease  and 
death  and  set  their  victims  frep  broke  the  heavier  chain 
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■scale  The  ]ohtican  dtoaded  thp  eflects  of  abolition 
on  the  wealth  and  i  evPnue  oi  tl  e  nal  on  I  hi,  kina;  did 
not  diae^uise  his  hostility  and  I  need  not  tell  j  ou  that  it 
found  little  fd\ui  with  the  iribtociacy  The  titlfd  and 
pioud  aie  not  the  first  to  sympatlize  with  the  abject 
The  cause  had  nothing  to  lely  on  but  the  spirit  ol  the 
English  people  and  that  pec  pie  did  lespond  to  the 
rei  onin^a  pleading,s  lebiikes  of  Chn  tian  philanthiopy 
as  nation  ne^er  did  befme  The  histoiy  of  this  waifaie 
cannot  be  lead  without  seeing  that,  once  at  least,  a 
^le  t  nation  was  swived  by  high  and  disinterested  piin- 
ciples  Men  of  the  \voild  deii  le  ihe  notion  of  infiuenc- 
mg  humin  iAt  is  b>  in}  but  selfish  motives  ,  and  it  is  a 
niela  icho!}  tiiilii  tl  at  the  movements  of  nations  have 
done  much  lo  confiim  the  daikest  (leivs  of  human  iia 
tuie  What  i  track  ot  crime,  desolation,  war,  we  are 
called  bj  histoiy  to  travel  o\ei  !  Slill,  hiatoiy  is  hght 
ed  up  by  great  names  bj  noble  deeds  by  ]  d  riots  and 
martyrs;  and  especially  E  anc  [  a  o  ve  see  a  great 
nation  putting  forth  its  [  o  e  and  n  ak  n  g  e  sacrifices 
for  a  distant,  degraded  ace  of  nen  wl  o  1  d  \o  claims 
but  those   of  wionged       d  s  fie     k   1  u    a     }        Some, 
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are  still  derided  in  society.  Society  still  rests  on  self- 
ish principles.  Men  sympathize  stilt  with  the  prosper- 
ous and  great,  not  the  abject  and  down-trodden.  But 
amidst  this  degradation  brighter  glimpses  ol'  Christianity 
are  caught  ihan  before.  There  are  deeper,  wider  sym- 
pathies with  mankind.  The  idea  of  raising  up  the  mass 
of  human  beings  to  intellectual,  mnral,  and  spiritual  dig- 
nity is  penetrating  many  minds.  Among  the  signs  of  a 
brighter  day  perhaps  the  West-Indian  emancipation  is 
the  most  conspicuous  ;  for  in  this  the  rights  of  the  most 
despised  men  have  been  revered. 

There  are  some  among  us  at  the  present  moment  who 
are  waiting  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  They  ex- 
pect, before  another  year  closes,  to  see  him  in  the 
clouds,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  stand  before  his  judgment- 
seat.  These  illusions  spring  from  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  language.  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  is 
said  to  come,  whenever  his  religion  breaks  out  in  new 
glory,  or  gains  new  triumphs.  He  came  iu  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  came  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  which,  by  subverting  the  old 
ritual  law,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  his  religion,  insured  to  it  new  victories.  He 
came  in  the  Reformation  of  the  church.  He  came  on 
this  day  four  years  ago,  when,  through  his  religion,  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  were  raised  from  the  lowest  deg- 
radation, to  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and  fellowship  of 
men,  Christ's  outward  appearance  is  of  little  moment, 
compared  with  the  brighter  manifestation  of  his  spirit. 
The  Christian,  whose  inward  eyes  and  ears  are  touched 
by  God,  discerns  the  coming  of  Christ,  hears  the  sound 
of  his  chariot- wheels  and  the  voice  of  his  trumpet,  when 
no  other  perceives  them.     He  discerns  ihe  Saviour's 
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o  I  J  !  ,.a  m  b  1  ,  h  1  t,  is  Co  be 
preceded  by  fearful  judgments,  by  "  days  of  vengeance," 
by  purifying  fire  ;  but  the  triuniphs  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever deferred,  are  not  the  less  surely  announced  by  what 
it  has  already  achieved. 

I  have  now  given  the  more  general  views  which  be- 
long to  this  occasion  ;  but  I  cannot  close  this  Address 
without  coming  nearer  home,  aud  touching,  however 
slightly,  some  topics  of  a  more  persoual  character,  and 
in  which  we  have  a  more  particular  interest. 

I  am  a  stranger  among  you  ;  but,  when  T  look  round, 
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pressioii,  take  stioiiger  and  atronger  posseision  of  men's 
minds,  and  from  theie  mountauib  maj  geneious  impulses 
spread  far  and  wide  ' 

The  joy  of  this  occasion  is  damped  b)  one  thoug^ht. 
Our  own  countiy  is,  in  pait,  the  land  of  slater;  ,  and 
slavery  becomes  moie  hideous  heie  than  anywhere  else 
by  its  contrast  with  oui  fiee  institution?  It  i&  defoimity 
married  to  beautj  It  ib  as  if  a  flame  fiom  hell  were  to 
burst  forth  in  the  legions  of  the  blessed  No  other  evd 
in  our  country  but  this  should  alaim  us  Oui  othet  dif- 
ficulties are  the  mists,  dimming  oui  piospects  foi  a  mo- 
ment. This  lb  a  dirk  cloud,  scowling  over  our  whole 
land  ;  and  within  it  the  prophetic  eai  hears  the  low  mut- 
tering of  the  angry  thunder  We  in  the  Fiee  States  try 
to  escape  the  reproach  which  falls  on  America  by  saying 
that  this  institudon  is  not  ours,  that  the  foot  of  the  slave 
never  pressed  our  soil ;  but  we  cannot  fly  from  the 
shame  or  guilt  of  the  institution  as  long  as  we  give  it  any 
support.  Most  unhappily,  there  are  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  binding  us  to  give  it  support.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  free  ourselves  from  these.  Let  us  say  to  the 
South,  "  We  shall  use  no  force  to  subvert  your  slavery  ; 
neither  will  we  use  it  to  uphold  the  evil."  Let  no 
temptit  onn,  no  love  of  gain,  seduce  us  to  abet  or  sanc- 
tion this  wiong  There  is  somethrag  worse  thnn  to  be 
1  slave  It  is,  to  make  othei  men  slaves  Bettei  be 
trampled  m  the  dust  than  Uample  on  a  fellow  creature 
Much  as  I  shrink  from  the  e\  ils  mflicted  bj  bondage  on 
the  millions  who  bear  it  I  would  soonei  enduie  them 
than  mflict  them  on  a  bioihei  Freemen  of  the  moun 
lains'  ^s  fai  ^s  jou  hivp  powei,  remove  from  }Our- 
selves,  from  our  dear  and  venerable  mother,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  from  all  the  Free 
3a* 
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States,  the  baseness  and  guilt  of  ministering  to  slavery, 
of  acting  as  the  slave-holder's  police,  of  lending  htm  arms 
and  strength  to  secure  his  victim,  I  deprecate  all  po- 
litical action  on  slavery  escepl  for  one  end,  and  this  end 
is,  to  release  the  Free  States  from  all  connexion  with 
this  oppressive  instituliori,  to  sever  slavery  wholly  from 
the  national  government,  to  make  it  exclusively  the 
concern  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists.  For  this  end 
memorials  should  be  poured  in  upon  Congress  to  obtain 
from  that  body  such  modifications  of  the  laws,  and  such 
propositions  lo  amend  the  Constitution,  as  will  set  ua 
free  from  obligation  to  sanction  slavery.  This  done, 
political  action  on  the  subject  ought  to  cease.  We  shall 
then  have  no  warrant  to  name  slavery  in  Congress,  or 
any  duty  lo  perform  with  direct  reference  to  it,  except 
by  that  moral  influence  which  every  man  is  bound  to 
exert  against  every  form  of  evil. 

There  are  some  people  here,  more  kind  than  wise, 
who  are  unwilling  that  any  action  or  sensibility  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  should  spring  up  at  the  North,  from 
their  apprehensions  of  the  danger  of  emancipation.  The 
danger  of  emancipation  !  this  parrot-phrase,  caught  from 
the  South,  is  tliought  by  many  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
the  pleas  that  can  he  urged  in  favor  of  the  slave.  But 
the  lesson  of  this  day  is,  the  safety  of  emancipation. 
The  West-Indian  Islands  teach  us  this  lesson  with  a 
thousand  tongues.  Emancipation  can  hardly  take  place 
under  more  unfavorable  circumstances  than  it  encoun- 
tered in  those  islands.  The  master  abhorred  it,  repelled 
it  as  long  as  possible,  submitted  to  it  only  from  force, 
and  consequently  did  litde  to  mitigate  its  evils,  or  to 
conciliate  the  freed  bondman.  In  those  islands  the 
slaves  were  eight  or  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the 
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whites.  Yet  perfect  order  has  followed  emancipation. 
Since  this  event  the  military  force  has  been  reduced, 
and  the  colored  men,  instead  of  breaking  into  riot,  are 
among  the  soldiers  by  whom  it  is  to  be  suppressed.  In 
this  country,  the  white  population  of  the  South  exceeds 
in  number  the  colored ;  and  who  that  knows  the  two 
classes  can  apprehend  danger  from  the  former  in  case  of 
emancipation  .''  Holding  all  the  property,  all  the  intel- 
lectua],  the  civil,  the  military  power,  and  distinguished 
by  courage,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  white  race  should 
tremble  before  the  colored,  should  be  withheld  by  fear 
from  setting  them  free.  If  the  alarm  be  real,  it  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  old  observation,  that  the  injurious 
are  prone  to  fear,  that  men  naturally  suspect  and  dread 
those  whom  ibey  wrong.  AU  tyrants  are  jealous,  and 
persuade  themselves,  that,  were  they  to  loosen  the  reins, 
lawlessness,  pillage,  murder,  would  disorganize  society. 
But  emancipation  conferred  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously is  safe.  So  say  facts,  and  reason  says  the  same. 
Chains  are  not  the  necessary  bonds  of  society.  Oppres- 
sion is  not  the  rock  on  which  states  rest.  To  keep  the 
peace  you  need  not  make  the  earth  a  province  of  Satan  ; 
in  other  words,  you  need  not  estabhsh  wrong  and  out- 
rage by  law.  The  way  to  keep  men  from  cutting  your 
throats  is,  not  to  put  tiiem  under  the  iash,  to  extort  their 
labor  by  force,  to  spoil  them  of  their  earnings,  to  pamper 
yourselves  out  of  their  compelled  toil,  and  to  keep  them 
in  brutal  ignorance.  Bo  not,  do  not  believe  this.  Be- 
lieve, if  you  will,  that  seeds  of  thistles  will  yield  lux- 
uriant crops  of  wheat ;  believe  that  drought  will  fer- 
tilize your  fields ;  but  do  not  heUeve  that  you'  must  low 
and  crush  your  fe!low-creatures,  to  make  them  harmless, 
to  keep  the  stale  in  order  and  peace-      O,  do  not  im- 
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(igine  that  God  has  laid  oa  any  one  the  necessity  of  doing 
wrong ;  that  He,  who  secures  the  blessed  harmony  of 
the  untvei'se  'by  wise  and  beneficent  laws,  ))as  created  a 
ivorld  in  which  all  pure  and  righteous  laws  must  be 
broken  to  preserve  the  show  of  peace  !  1  honor  free 
inquiry,  and  willina,ly  hear  my  cherished  opinions  ques- 
tioned ;  but  there  are  certain  truths  which  1  can  no  more 
doubt  than  my  own  existence.  That  God  is  just  and 
good,  and  that  justice  and  goodness  are  his  laws,  aod 
are  at  once  the  safety  and  glory  of  his  creatures,  T  can 
as  litde  question  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part.  When  I  am  told  that  society  can  only  subsist  by 
robbing  men  of  their  dearest  rights,  my  reason  is  as 
much  insulted  as  if  I  were  gravely  taught  that  effects  re- 
quire no  cause,  or  that  it  is  the  nature  of  yonder  beauti- 
ful stream  to  ascend  these  mountains,  or  to  return  to  its 
source.  The  doctrine,  that  violence,  oppression,  inhu- 
manity, is  an  essential  element  of  society,  is  so  revolting, 
that,  did  T  belif  ve  il,  1  would  say,  let  society  perish,  let 
man  and  his  woiks  be  swept  away,  and  the  earth  be 
abandoned  to  the  biutes.  Better  that  the  globe  should 
be  tenanted  by  btutes  than  brutalized  men.  No  !  it  is 
safe  to  be  ju'^t,  to  respect  men's  rights,  to  treat  our 
neighbouis  as  ouiselies ;  and  any  doctrine  hostile  to  this 
IS  bom  of  the  Evil  One.  Men  do  not  need  to  be 
cru'ihed  A  wise  kindness  avails  with  them  more  than 
force  Even  the  insane  are  disarmed  by  kindness.  Once 
the  madhouse,  with  ils  dens,  fetters,  straight- waistcoats, 
whips,  hoinble  punishments,  at  which  humanity  now 
shudders  and  ihe  blood  boils  with  indignation,  was 
thought  just  as  necessary  as  slavery  is  now  deemed  at 
the  South.  But  we  have  learned,  at  last,  that  human 
nature-    even    when    robbed    of   reason,   can    be    ruled, 
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calmed,  restored,  by  wise  kindness  ;  that  it  was  only 
maddened  and  made  more  despei'ate  by  tbe  cliains  im- 
posed to  keep  it  from  ontragc  and  murder.  Tveat  men 
as  men,  and  they  will  not  prove  wild  beasts.  We  first 
rob  them  of  tlieir  humanity,  and  then  chain  theui  becausa 
they  are  not  human.  What  a  piciuie  of  slavery  ia 
given  by  the  comnion  argument  for  its  continuance  ' 
The  Uavet.,  we  are  told,  must  be  kept  under  the  lash, 
or  they  will  turn  murderers.  Two  miilioiis  and  a  half 
of  our  fellow-creatures  at  the  South,  we  are  assured, 
have  the  seeds  of  murder  in  their  hearts,  and  must  be 
stripped  of  al!  human  rights  for  the  safety  of  their  neigh- 
bours. If  such  be  a  slave-country,  the  sooner  it  is  de- 
populated the  better.  But  it  is  not  true.  A  more  in- 
nocent race  than  the  African  does  not  exist  on  the  earth. 
They  are  less  given  to  violence  and  murder  than  we 
Anglo-Saxons.  But  when  did  wrong  ever  want  excuse  .' 
Wlien  did  oppression,  ever  fai!  to  make  out  a  good  cause 
in  its  own  eyes  -^ 

The  truth  is,  that  slavery  is  perpetuated  at  the  South, 
not  from  the  fear  of  massacre,  but  from  a  stronger  prin- 
ciple. A  respected  slave-holder  said  to  me  not  long 
ago,  "  The  question  of  slavery  is  a  question  of  Proper- 
ty, and  property  is  dearer  to  a  man  than  life."  The 
master  holds  fast  his  slave  because  he  sees  in  him,  not 
a  wild  beast,  but  a  profitable  chattel.  Mr.  Clay  has 
told  us  that  the  slaves  are  worth  in  the  market,  I  think, 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  smiles  at  the 
thought  of  calhng  men  to  surrender  such  a  mass  of 
property.  It  is  not  because  they  are  so  fierce,  but  so 
profitable,  that  they  are  kept  in  chains.  Were  they 
meek  angels  from  God's  throne,  imprisoned  for  a  while 
in  human  frames,  and  were  they  at  the  same  lime  worth 
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